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STUDIES    ON    HOMER 


AND 


THE     HOMERIC     AGE 


I.    PROLEGOMENA.* 


Sect.  1. — On  the  State  of  the  Hofneric  qitestion. 

W  E  are  told  that,  in  an  ancient  city,  he  who  had  a 
new  law  to  propose  made  his  appearance,  when  about 
to  discharge  that  duty,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck. 
It  might  be  somewhat  rigid  to  re-introduce  this  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  those  who  write  new  books  on  sub- 
jects, with  which  the  ears  at  least  of  the  world  are 
familiar.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  demand  of 
them  some  such  reason  for  their  boldness  as  shall  be 
at  any  rate  presumably  related  to  public  utility.  Com- 
plying with  this  demand  by  anticipation,  I  will  place 
in  the  foreground  an  explicit  statement  of  the  objects 
which  I  have  in  view. 

These  objects  are  twofold :  firstly,  to  promote  and 
extend  the  fruitfiil  study  of  the  immortal  poems  of  Ho- 
mer ;  and  secondly,  to  vindicate  for  them,  in  an  age  of 
discussion,  their  just  degree  both  of  absolute  and,  more 
especially,  of  relative  critical  value.  My  desire  is  to  in- 
dicate at  least,  if  I  cannot  hope  to  establish,  their  proper 

*  Revised  and  enlarged  from  contained  in  the  'Oxford  Essays* 

the  'Essay  on  the  place  of  Ho-  for  1857,  published  by  Mr.  J.  W. 

mer  in  Classical  education  and  in  Parker. 
Historical    inquiry/   which    was 


^  I.    Prolegomena. 

place,  both  in  the  discipline  of  classical  education,  and 
among  the  materials  of  historical  inquiry.  When  the 
worid  has  been  hearing  and  reading  Homer,  and  talking 
and  writing  about  him,  for  nearly  three  thousand  years, 
it  may  seem  strange  thus  to  imply  that  he  is  still  an 
*  inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown/*  and  not  yet  in  full 
possession  of  his  lawful  throne.  He  who  seems  to  im- 
peach the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  all  former  ages,, 
himself  runs  but  an  evil  chance,  and  is  likely  to  be 
found  guilty  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Such,  however,  is 
not  my  design.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Greece 

Dum  fortuna  fuit 
knew  right  well  her  own  noble  child,  and  paid  him  alt 
the  homage  that  even  be  could  justly  claim.  But  in 
later  times,  and  in  most  of  the  lands  where  he  is  a 
foreigner,  I  know  not  if  he  has  ever  yet  enjoyed  his 
full  honour  from  the  educated  world.  He  is,  I  trust, 
coming  to  it ;  and  my  desire  is  to  accelerate,  if  ever 
so  little,  the  movement  in  that  direction. 

As  respects  the  first  portion  of  the  design  which  ha» 
been  described,  I  would  offer  the  following  considera- 
tions. The  controversy  de  vita  et  sanguine^  concerning 
the  personality  of  the  poet,  and  the  unity  and  antiquity 
of  the  works,  has  been  carried  on  with  vigour  for  near 
a  century.  In  default  of  extraneous  testimony,  the 
materials  of  warfare  have  been  sedulously  sought  in  the 
rich  mine  which  was  offered  by  the  poems  themselves. 
There  has  resulted  from  this  cause  a  closer  study  of 
the  text,  and  a  fuller  development  of  much  that  it 
contains,  than  could  have  been  expected  in  times  when 
the  student  of  Homer  had  only  to  enjoy  his  banquet, 
and  not  to  fight  for  it  before  he  could  sit  down.  It  is 
not  merely,  however,  in  warmth  of  feeling  that  he  may 

*  Shelley*s  Adonaifl. 


State  of  the  Homeric  question. 


have  profited ;  the  Iliad  and  the  OdjHsey  have  been, 
from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  ease,  put  into  the 
witness-box  themselves,  examined  and  cross-examined 
in  every  variety  of  temper,  and  thus,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  made  to  tell  their  oven  story.  The  result  has  been 
upon  the  whole  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  more  they 
are  searched  and  tested,  the  more  does  it  appear  they 
have  to  say,  and  the  better  does  their  testimony  hang 
together.  The  more  plain  does  it  become,  that  the 
arguments  used  on  the  side  of  scepticism  and  annihila- 
tion are  generally  of  a  technical  and  external  charac- 
ter, and  the  greater  is  the  mass  of  moral  and  internal 
evidence  continually  accumulated  against  them.  In 
consequence,  there  has  set  in  a  strong  reaction  among 
scholars,  even  in  Germany  (in  England  the  destructive 
theories  never  greatly  throve),  on  behalf  of  the  affirm- 
ative side  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  main  questions  which 
had  been  raised.  Mure,^  the  last  and  perhaps  most, 
distinguished  of  British  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
the  debate  in  such  a  state  that  those  who  follow  him 
may  be  excused,  and  may  excuse  their  readers,  from 


^  While  speaking  of  this  emi- 
nent labourer  in  the  field  of  Ho- 
meric inquiry,  I  must  not  pass 
bj  the  sympathising  spirit  and 
imagination  of  Mr.  H.  Nelson 
Coleridge,  the  admirably  turned 
Homeric  tone  of  the  ballads  of 
Dr.  Maginn,  or  the  valuable  ana- 
lysis contained  in  the  uncom- 
pleted 'Homerus^  of  Archdeacon 
Williams.  But  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms on  Homer  which  I  have 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  read, 
in  our  own  or  any  language,  the 
most  vivid  and  entirely  genial  are 
those  found  in  the  '  Essays  Cri- 


tical and  Imaginative'  of  the  late 
Professor  Wilson.  In  that  most 
useful,  and  I  presume  I  may  add 
standard,  work.  Smith's  'Diction- 
ary of  Classical  Biography  and 
Mythology,'  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  the  important  article  Ho- 
merus,  by  Dr.  Ihne,  though  it  has 
the  merit  of  presenting  the  ques- 
tion in  a  clear  light,  yet  is  nei- 
ther uniformly  accurate  in  its  re- 
ferences to  the  text  of  Homer, 
nor  at  all  in  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  state  at  least  of 
English  opinion  upon  the  con- 
troversy. 

B  2 
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systematic  preliminary  discussion ;  and  may  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
in  their  substance  the  true  offspring  of  the  heroic  age 
itself,  and  are  genuine  gifts  not  only  of  a  remote  anti- 
quity but  of  a  designing  mind ;  as  well  as  that  he,  to 
whom  that  mind  belonged,  has  been  justly  declared  by 
the  verdict  of  all  ages  to  be  the  patriarch  of  poets. 
These  controversies  have  been  *  bolted  to  the  bran;* 
for  us  at  least  they  are  all  but  dead,  and  to  me  it  seems 
little  better  than  lost  time  to  revive  them. 

Having  then  at  the  present  day  the  title  to  the  estate 
in  some  degree  secured  from  litigation,  we  may  enter 
upon  the  fruition  of  it,  and  with  all  the  truer  zest  on 
account  of  the  conflict,  which  has  been  long  and  keenly 
fought,  and  in  the  general  opinion  fairly  won.  It  now 
becomes  all  those,  who  love  Homer,  to  prosecute  the 
sure  method  of  inquiry  and  appreciation  by  close,  con- 
tinued, comprehensive  study  of  the  text ;  a  study  of 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  need,  by  showing 
how  inaccurately  the  poems  are  often  cited  in  quarters, 
to  which  the  general  reader  justifiably  looks  for  trust- 
worthy information.  To  this  we  have  been  exhorted 
by  the  writer  already  named  i^  and  we  have  only  to 
make  his  practice  our  model.  That  something  has 
already  been  attained,  we  may  judge  by  comparison. 
Let  us  take  a  single  instance.  In  the  year  1735  was 
published^Blackwelfs  Inquiry  into  the  Life  andWritings 
of  Homer.'  Bentley,  as  it  would  appear  from  Bishop 
Monk's  Life^  of  that  extraordinary  scholar,  was  not  to 
be  taken  in  by  a  book  of  this  kind  :  but  such  men  as 
Bentley  are  not  samples  of  their  time,  they  are  living 
symbols  and  predictions  of  what  it  will  require  years  or 

^  Mure's  History  of  Grecian  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
'1  4to  ed.  p.  622,  n. 
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generations  to  accomplish.  We  may  rather  judge  of  the 
common  impression  made  by  this  book,  from  the  Notes 
to  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad,  where  Warton®  extols 
it  as  'a  work  that  abounds  in  curious  researches  and 
observations,  and  places  Homer  in  a  new  light.'  But 
no  reader  of  Homer,  in  our  own  time,  would  really, 
I  apprehend,  be  the  poorer,  if  every  copy  of  it  could 
be  burned. 

Since  the  time  of  Blackwell's  work,  important  aids 
have  been  gained  towards  the  study  of  Homer,  by  the 
researches  of  travellers,  fruitful  in  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  Venetian  Scholia,  as 
well  as  by  the  persevering  labours  of  modern  critics. 
We  have  been  gradually  coming  to  understand  that 
these  precious  works,  which  may  have  formed  the 
delight  of  our  boyhood,  have  also  been  designed  to 
instruct  our  maturer  years.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  their 
poetic  power  and  splendour  only.  It  is  now  time  that 
we  should  recognise  the  truth,  that  they  constitute  a 
vast  depository  of  knowledge  upon  subjects  of  deep  inter- 
est, and  of  boundless  variety ;  and  that  this  is  a  know- 
ledge^ too,  which  can  be  had  from  them  alone.  It  was 
the  Greek  mind  transferred,  without  doubt,  in  some 
part  through  Italy,  but  yet  only  transferred,  and  still 
Greek  both  in  origin  and  in  much  of  its  essence,  in 
which  was  shaped  and  tempered  the  original  mould  of 
the  modem  European  civilization.  I  speak  now  of  civi- 
lization as  a  thing  distinct  from  religion,  but  destined  to 
combine  and  coalesce  with  it.  The  power  derived  from 
this  source  was  to  stand  in  subordinate  conjunction  with 
the  Gospel,  and  to  contribute  its  own  share  towards 
the  training  of  mankind.  From  hence  were  to  be  de- 
rived the  forms  and  materials  of  thought,  of  imaginative 

^  Warton*s  Pope,  vol.  iv.  p.  371,11. 
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culture,  of  tbe  whole  education  of  the  intellectual  soul, 
which,  when  pervaded  with  an  higher  life  from  the 
Divine  fountain,  was  thus  to  be  secured  from  corrup* 
tion,  and  both  placed  and  kept  in  hannonj  with  tbe 
world  of  spirits. 

This  Greek  mind,  which  thus  became  one  of  tbe  main 
factors  of  the  civilized  life  of  Christendom,  cannot  be 
fully  comprehended  without  the  study  of  Homer,  and 
is  nowhere  so  vividly  or  so  sincerely  exhibited  as  in 
his  works.  He  has  a  world  of  his  own,  into  which, 
upon  his  strong  wing,  he  carries  us.  There  we  find 
ourselves  amidst  a  system  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  actions, 
different  from  what  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else; 
and  forming  a  new  and  distinct  standard  of  humanity. 
Many  among  them  seem  as  if  they  were  then  shortly 
about  to  be  buried  under  a  mass  of  ruins,  in  order  that 
they  might  subsequently  reappear,  bright  and  fresh  for 
application,  among  later  generations  of  men.  Others  of 
them  almost  carry  us  back  to  the  early  morning  of  our 
race,  the  hours  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  purity,  and 
more  free  intercourse  with  God.  In  much  that  this 
Homeric  world  exhibits,  we  see  the  taint  of  sin  at  work, 
but  far,  as  yet,  from  its  perfect  work  and  its  ripeness ; 
it  stands  between  Paradise  and  the  vices  of  later  hea- 
thenism, far  from  both,  from  the  latter  as  well  as  from 
the  former ;  and  if  among  all  earthly  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  man  be  that  which  we  should  chiefly  court, 
and  if  to  be  genuine  it  should  be  founded  upon  experi- 
ence, how  is  it  possible  to  over-value  this  primitive  re- 
presentation of  the  human  race  in  a  form  complete,  dis- 
tinct, and  separate,  with  its  own  religion,  ethics,  policy, 
history,  arts,  manners,  fresh  and  true  to  the  standard 
of  its  nature,  like  the  form  of  an  infant  from  the  hand 
of  the^Creator,  yet  mature,  full,  and  finished,  in  its 
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own  sense,  after  its  own  laws,  like  some  masterpiece 
of  the  sculptor's  ar^^ 

The  poems  of  Homer  never  can  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  regards  the  one  invaluable  code  of  Truth  and 
Hope  that  was  contained  in  them.  But  while  the 
Jewish  records  exhibit  to  us  the  link  between  man 
and  the  other  world  in  the  earliest  times,  the  poems  of 
Homer  show  us  the  being,  of  whom  God  was  pleased 
to  be  thus  mindful,  in  the  free  unsuspecting  play  of  his 
actual  nature.  The  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensa- 
tions created,  and  sustained  through  Divine  interposi- 
tion, a  state  of  things  essentially  special  and  exceptional: 
but  here  first  we  see  our  kind  set  to  work  out  for  it- 
self, under  the  lights  which  common  life  and  experience 
supplied,  the  deep  problem  of  his  destiny.  Nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  any  more  solemn  and  melancholy  lesson, 
than  that  which  is  to  be  learned  from  its  continual 
downward  course.  If  these  words  amount  to  a  begging 
of  the  question,  at  least,  it  is  luost  important  for  us 
to  know  whether  the  course  was  continually  downwards ; 
whether,  as  man  enlarged  his  powers  and  his  resources, 
he  came  nearer  to,  or  went  farther  from  his  happiness 
and  his  perfection.  Now,  this  inquiry  cannot,  for  Eu- 
rope and  Christendom  at  least,  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted, except  in  commencing  from  the  basis  which 
the  Homeric  poems  supply.  As  regards  the  great 
Roman  people,  we  know  nothing  of  them,  which  is  at 
once  archaic  and  veracious.  As  regards  the  Greeks,  it 
is  Homer  that  furnishes  the  point  of  origin  from  which 
all  distances  are  to  be  measured.  When  the  historic 
period  began,  Greece  was  already  near  its  intellectual 
middle-age.  Little  can  be  learned  of  the  relative  move- 
ments of  our  moral  and  our  mental  nature  severally. 
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from  matohing  one  portion  of  that  period  with  another, 
in  comparison  with  what  we  may  gather  from  bringing 
into  neighbourhood  and  contrast  the  pristine  and  youth- 
ful Greece  of  Homer  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  developed  and  finished  Greece  of  the  age  of 
the  tragedians  or  the  orators* 

The  Mosaic  books,  and  the  other  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  not  intended  to  present,  and 
do  not  present,  a  picture  of  human  society,  or  of  our 
nature  drawn  at  large.  Their  aim  is  to  exhibit  it  in 
one  master-relation,  and  to  do  this  with  effect,  they  do 
it,  to  a  great  extent,  exclusively.  The  Homeric  mate- 
rials for  exhibiting  that  relation  are  different  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  degree :  but  as  they  paint,  and  paint  to 
the  very  life,  the  whole  range  of  our  nature,  and  the 
entire  circle  of  human  action  and  experience,  at  an  epoch 
much  more  nearly  analogous  to  the  patriarchal  time  than 
to  any  later  age,  the  poems  of  Homer  may  be  viewed, 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  the  complement 
of  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Sacred  Records. 

Although  the  close  and  systematic  study  of  the  Ho- 
meric text  has  begun  at  a  date  comparatively  recent, 
yet  the  marked  development  of  riches  from  within 
which  it  has  produced,  has  already  been  a  real,  per- 
manent, and  vast  addition  to  the  mental  wealth  of 
mankind.  We  can  now  better  understand  than  for- 
merly much  that  relates  to  the  fame  and  authority  of 
this  great  poet  in  early  times,  and  that  we  may  for- 
merly have  contemplated  as  fanciful,  exaggerated,  or 
unreal.  It  was,  we  can  now  see,  with  no  idle  wonder 
that,  while  Greek  philosophers  took  texts  from  him  so 
largely  in  their  schools,  the  Greek  public  listened  to 
his  strains  in  places  of  thronged  resort,  and  in  their 
solenni  assemblages,  and  Greek  warriors  and  states- 
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men  kept  him  in  their  cabinets  and  under  their  pil- 
lows ;  and,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  made  the  preservation  of  a  poet's  composi- 
tions an  object  of  permanent  public  policy. 

Sect.  2. — The  Place  of  Homer  in  Classical  Education. 

Now,  from  these  considerations  may  arise  the  im- 
portant question.  Does  Homer  hold  in  our  English 
education  the  place  which  is  his  due,  and  which  it 
would  be  for  our  advantage  to  give  him?  An  im- 
mense price  is  paid  by  the  youth  of  this  country  for 
classical  acquirement.  It  is  the  main  effort  of  the 
first  spring-tide  of  their  intellectual  life.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  price  will  continue  to  be  paid  by  all  those, 
who  are  qualified  to  profit  by  the  acquisition  ;  and 
that  though  of  other  knowledge  much  more  will  here- 
after be  gained  than  heretofore,  yet  of  this  there  shall 
on  no  account  be  less.  Still,  viewing  the  greatness  of 
the  cost,  which  consists  in  the  chief  energies  of  so 
many  precious  years,  it  highly  concerns  us  to  see  that 
what  we  get  in  return  is  good  both  in  measure  and 
in  quality.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  study  of  Homer  in  England  at  the  present  day  ? 

I  must  here  begin  with  the  apology  due  from  one 
who  feels  himself  to  be  far  from  perfectly  informed  on 
the  case  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  outline. 
But  even  if  I  understate  both  the  amount  of  Homeric 
study,  and  its  eflSciency,  there  will,  I  am  confident, 
remain,  after  every  due  allowance  shall  have  been 
made  for  error,  ample  room  for  the  application  of  the 
general  propositions  that  I  seek  to  enforce.  They  are 
these :  that  the  study  of  Homer  in  our  Universities  is 
as  yet  below  the  i)oint  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  carried,  and  that  the  same  study,  carried  on 
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at  our  Public  Schools,  neither  is,  nor  can  be  made,  a 
fitting  substitute  for  what  is  thus  wanting  at  the  Uni- 
versities. 

In  my  own  day,  at  Oxford,  now  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  poems  of  Homer  were  read  chiefly  by 
way  of  exception,  and  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of 
individual  tastes.  They  entered  rather  materially  into 
those  examinations  by  which  scholarship  was  princi- 
pally to  be  tested,  but  they  scarcely  formed  a  sub- 
stantive or  recognised  part  of  the  main  studies  of  the 
place,  which  were  directed  to  the  final  examination  in 
the  Schools  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  ever  heard  at  that  time  of  their  being 
used  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  ordinary  tutorial  lec- 
tures ;  and  if  they  were  so,  the  case  was  certainly  a 
rare  one.  Although  the  late  Dr.  Gaisford,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  the  first  scholar  of  his  age,  during  his 
long  tenure  of  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  gave  the 
whole  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  recommendation 
of  Homeric  study,  it  did  not  avail  to  bring  about  any 
material  change.  The  basis  of  the  Greek  classical  instruc- 
tion lay  chiefly  in  the  philosophers,  historians,  and  later 
poets ;  and  when  Homer  was,  in  the  academical  phrase, 
*  taken  up,'  he  was  employed  ornamentally,  and  there- 
fore superficially,  and  was  subjected  to  no  such  search- 
ing and  laborious  methods  of  study  as,  to  the  great 
honour  and  advantage  of  Oxford,  were  certainly  ap- 
plied to  the  authors  who  held  the  first  rank  in  her 
practical  system.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  case  at 
Cambridge  was  not  essentially  different,  although,  from 
the  greater  relative  space  occupied  there  by  examina- 
tions in  piu-e  scholarship,  it  is  probable  that  Homer 
may,  under  that  aspect  at  least,  have  attracted  a  greater 
share  of  attention. 
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When,  however,  the  University  of  Oxford  brought 
to  maturity,  in  the  year  1850,  a  new  Statute  of  exa- 
minations,  efforts  were  made  to  promote  an  extended 
study  of  Homer.  Those  efforts,  it  happily  appears, 
have  produced  a  considerable  effect.  Provision  was 
made  by  that  statute  for  dividing  the  study  of  the 
poets  from  the  philosophical  and  historical  studies,  and 
for  including  the  former  in  the  intermediate,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  ^first  public'  examination,  while  both  the  latter 
were  reserved  for  the  final  trial,  with  which  the  period 
of  undergraduateship  is  usually  wound  up.  All  candi- 
dates for  honours  in  this  intermediate  examination  are 
now  required  to  present  not  less  than  twelve  Books  of 
Homer  on  the  list  of  works  in  which  they  are  to  be 
examined.  And  I  understand  that  he  has  also  taken 
his  place  among  the  regular  subjects  of  the  tutorial 
lectures.  This  is  a  great  sign  of  progress ;  and  it  may 
confidently  be  hoped  that,  under  these  circumstances^ 
Homer  will  henceforward  hold  a  much  more  forward 
position  in  the  studies  of  Oxford.  There  remains  some- 
thing to  desire,  and  that  something,  I  should  hope,  any 
further  development  of  the  Examination  Statute  of 
the  University  will  supply. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  study  of  this  great  master  should 
not  be  confined  to  preparation  for  examinations  which 
deal  principally  with  language,  or  which  cannot  enter 
upon  either  primitive  history,  or  philosophy,  or  policy,  or 
religion,  except  by  way  of  secondary  illustration.  Better 
far  that  he  should  be  studied  simply  among  the  poets^ 
than  that  he  should  not  be  studied  at  all.  But  as  long 
as  he  is  read  only  among  the  poets,  he  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  read  effectively  for  the  higher  and  more  varied  pur- 
poses of  which  Homeric  study  is  so  largely  susceptible. 

The  grammar,  metre,  and  diction^  the  tastes,  the 
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whole  poetic  handling  and  qualities  of  Homer,  do,  in- 
deed, offer  an  assemblage  of  objects  for  our  considera- 
tion at  once  and  alike  singular,  attractive,  extended, 
and  profitable.  The  extraneous  controversies  with  which 
his  name  has  so  long  been  associated  as  to  his  person- 
ality and  date,  and  as  to  the  unity  and  transmission  of 
his  works,  although  they  are  for  us,  I  trust,  in  sub- 
stance nearly  decided,  yet  are  not  likely  to  lose  their 
literary  interest,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarly convenient  and  seductive  manner  in  which  they 
open  up  many  questions  of  primitive  research;  pre- 
senting these  questions  to  us,  as  they  do,  not  in  the 
dull  garb  pieced  out  of  antiquarian  scraps,  but  alive,  and 
in  the  full  movement  of  vigorous  debate.  All  this  is 
fit  for  delightful  exercise ;  but  much  more  lies  behind. 

There  is  an  inner  Homeric  world,  of  which  his  verse 
is  the  tabernacle  and  his  poetic  genius  the  exponent, 
but  which  offers  in  itself  a  spectacle  of  the  most  pro- 
found interest,  quite  apart  from  him  who  introduces  us 
to  it,  and  from  the  means  by  which  we  are  so  intro- 
duced. This  world  of  religion  and  ethics,  of  civil 
l>olicy,  of  history  and  ethnology,  of  manners  and  arts, 
so  widely  severed  from  all  following  experience,  that 
we  may  properly  call  them  palaeozoic,  can  hardly  be 
examined  and  understood  by  those,  who  are  taught  to 
approach  Homer  as  a  poet  only. 

Indeed,  the  transcendency  of  his  poetical  distinc- 
tions has  tended  to  overshadow  his  other  claims  and 
uses.  As  settlers  in  the  very  richest  soils,  saturated 
with  the  fruits  which  they  almost  spontaneously  yield, 
rarely  turn  their  whole  powers  to  account,  so  they,  that 
are  taught  simply  to  repair  to  Homer  for  his  poetfy,  find 
in  him,  so  considered,  such  ample  resources  for  enjoy- 
ment,  that,  unless  summoned  onwards  by  a  distinct 
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and  se])arate  call,  they  are  little  likely  to  travel  further. 
It  was  thus  that  Lord  Bacon's  brilliant  fame  as  a  philo- 
sopher diverted  public  attention  from  his  merits  as  a 
political  historian/    It  was  thus,  to  take  a  nearer  in- 
stance, that  most  readers  of  Dante,  while  submitting 
their  imaginations  to  his  powerful  sway,  have  been 
almost  wholly  unconscious  that  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  acute  and  exact  of  metaphysicians, 
one  of  the  most  tender,  earnest,  and  profound  among 
spiritual  writers.     Here,  indeed,  the  process  has  been 
simpler  in  form ;  for  the  majority,  at  least,  of  readers, 
have  stopped  with  the  striking,  and,  so  to  speak,  in- 
corporated imagery  of  the  •  Inferno,'  and  have  not  so 
much  as  read  the  following,  which  are  also  the  loftier 
and  more  ethereal,  portions  of  the  ^Divina  Commedia/ 
It  may  be  enough  for  Homer's  fame,  that  the  consent 
of  mankind  has  irrevocably  assigned  to  him  a  supre- 
macy among  poets,  without  real  competitors  or  partners, 
except  Dante  and  Shakspeare ;  and  that,  perhaps,  if  we 
take  into  view  his  date,  the  unpreparedness  of  the  world 
for  works  so  extraordinary  as  his, the  comparative  paucity 
of  the  traditional  resources  and  training  he  could  have 
inherited,  he  then  becomes  the  most  extraordinary,  as 
he  is  also  the  most  ancient,  phenomenon  in  the  whole 
history  of  purely  human  culture.    In  particular  points  he 
appears  to  me,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  to  say  so 
much,  to  remain  to  this  day  unquestionably  without 
an  equal  in  the  management  of  the  poetic  art.     If 
Shakspeare  be  supreme  in  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  in  the  rapid  and  fertile  vigour  of 
his  imagination,  if  Dante  have  the  largest  grasp  of  the 
'  height  and  depth'  of  all  things  created,  if  he  stand 
first  in  the  power  of  exhibiting  and  producing  ecstasy, 

'  The  remark  is,  I  think,  Mr.  IlaUuni's. 
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and  in  the  compressed  and  concentrated  energy s  of 
thought  and  feeling,  Homer,  too,  has  his  own  pecuh'ar 
prerogatives.  Among  them  might  perhaps  be  placed 
the  faculty  of  high  oratory ;  the  art  of  turning  to  ac- 
count epithets  and  distinctive  phrases ;  the  production 
of  indirect  or  negative  effects ;  and  the  power  of  cre- 
ating and  sustaining  dramatic  interest  without  the  large 
use  of  wicked  agents,  in  whom  later  poets  have  found 
their  most  indispensable  auxiliaries.  But  all  this  is 
not  enough  for  us  who  read  him.  If  the  works  of 
Homer  are,  to  letters  and  to  human  learning,  what  the 
early  books  of  Scripture  are  to  the  entire  Bible  and 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  man ;  if  in  them  lie  the  begin- 
nings of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world,  then  we 
must  still  recollect  that  that  life,  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, should  be  studied  in  its  beginnings.  There  we 
may  see  in  simple  forms  what  afterwards  grew  com- 
plex, and  in  clear  light  what  afterwards  became  ob- 
scure ;  and  there  we  obtain  starting-points,  from  which 
to  measure  progress  and  decay  along  all  the  lines  upon 
which  our  nature  moves. 

Over  and  above  the  general  plea  here  offered  for  the 
study  of  Homer  under  other  aspects  than  such  as  are 
merely  poetical,  there  is  something  to  be  said  upon  his 
claims  in  competition  with  other,  and  especially  with 
other  Greek  poets.  The  case  of  the  Latin  poets,  nearer 
to  us  historically,  more  accessible  in  tongue,  more 
easily  retained  in  the  mind  under  the  pressure  of 
after-life,  more  readily  available  for  literary  and  social 
purposes,  must  stand  upon  its  own  grounds. 

In  considering  what  is  the  place  due  to  Homer  in 
education,  we  cannot  altogether  exclude  from  view  the 

%  This  is  the  ff^M^p^niv,  which    the  Iliad,  but  which  was  perhaps 
Longinus  (c.  ix.)  commends  iu    excelled  in  the  Divina  Commedia. 
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question  of  comparative  value,  as  between  him  and  his 
now  successful  and  overbearing  rivals,  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians. For  we  are  not  to  expect  that  of  the  total 
studies,  at  least  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  any  larger 
share,  speaking  generally,  can  hereafter  be  given  to 
Greek  poetry,  as  a  whole,  than  has  heretofore  been  so 
bestowed.  It  is  rather  a  question  whether  there  should 
be  some  shifting,  or  less  uniformity,  in  the  present 
distribution  of  time  and  labour,  as  among  the  different 
claimants  within  that  attractive  field. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  merits  of  the  tragedians  as 
masters  in  their  noble  art.  As  long  as  letters  are 
cultivated  among  mankind,  for  so  long  their  honours 
are  secure.  I  do  not  question  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing the  Greek  language  in  its  most  fixed  and  most 
exact  forms,  which  they  present  in  perfection;  nor 
their  equal,  at  least,  if  not  greater  value  than  Homer^ 
as  practical  helps  and  models  in  Greek  composition. 
But,  after  all  allowances  on  these,  or  on  any  other 
score,  they  cannot,  even  in  respect  of  purely  poetic 
titles,  make  good  a  claim  to  that  preference  over 
Homer,  which  they  have,  nevertheless,  extensively 
enjoyed.  I  refer  far  less  to  iEschylus  than  to  the 
others,  because  he  seems  more  to  resemble  Homer  not 
only  in  majesty,  but  in  nature,  reality,  and  historical 
veracity :  and  far  less  again  to  Sophocles,  than  to  Euri- 
pides. But  it  may  be  said  of  them,  generally,  though  in 
greatly  differing  degrees,  that  while  with  Homer  every- 
thing is  pre-eminently  fresh  and  genuine,  with  them, 
on  the  contrary,  this  freshness  and  genuineness,  this 
life-likeness,  are  for  the  most  part  wanting.  We  are 
reminded,  by  the  matter  itself,  of  the  masks  in  which 
the  actors  appeared,  of  the  mechanical  appliances  with 
the  aid  of  which  they  spoke.     The  very  existence  of 
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• 

the  word,  errpa-ya^ViJ-  and  other'  like  compounds, 
shows  us  that,  in  the  Greek  tragedy-  human  nature 
and  human  life  were  not  represented  at  large;  they 
were  got  up ;  they  were  placed  in  the  light  of  certain 
peculiar  ideas,  with  a  view  to  peculiar  effects.  The 
dramas  were  magnificent  and  also  instructive  picture^ 
but  they  taught,  as  it  were,  certain  set  lessons  only : 
they  were  pictures  sui  generis,  pictures  marked  with  a 
certain  mannerism,  pictures  in  which  the  artist  follows 
a  standard  which  is  neither  original,  nor  general,  nor 
truly  normal.  Let  us  try  the  test  of  an  expression  some- 
what kindred  in  etymology :  such  a  word  as  e^fi^f^ 
would  carry  upon  its  face  a  damning  solecism.  Again, 
let  us  mark  the  difference  which  was  observed  by  the 
sagacity  of  Aristotle.'^  With  the  speeches  in  the  Iliad, 
he  compares  the  speeches  in  the  tragedians ;  those  most 
remarkable  and  telling  compositions,  which  we  have 
occasion  so  often  to  admire  in  Euripides.  But,  as  he 
says,  the  Characters  of  the  ancients,  doubtless  meaning 
Homer,  speak  voXcrcraf,  those  of  the  modems,  prropt-^ 
it£9.  I  know  no  reason  why  the  speeches  of  Achilles 
should  not  be  compared  with  the  finest  passages  of 
Demosthenes :  but  no  one  could  make  such  a  com- 
parison between  Demosthenes  and  the  speeches,  though 
they  are  most  powerful  and  effective  harangues,  which 
we  find  in  the  Troades,  or  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulide. 
This  contrast  of  the  earnest  and  practical  with  the 
artificial,  runs,  more  or  less,  along  the  whole  line  which 
divides  Homer  from  the  tragedians,  particularly  from 
Euripides. 

When  we  consider  the  case  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  estimate  these  poets  with  reference  to  what  they 

^  Used  by  Longiims  xv.     Po-         '  Stoph.  Lex.  iii.,  1353. 
lyb.  \\.  56.8.  k  Aiistot.  Pm^t  c.  15. 
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tell,  and  not  to  the  mere  manner  of  tbeir  telling  it,  the 
argument  for  assigning  to  Homer  a  greater  share  of 
the  attention  of  our  youth,  becomes  yet  stronger.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tragedians,  especially  the 
two  later  of  the  three,  teach  us  but  very  little  of  the 
Greek  religion,  history,  manners,  arts,  or  institutions. 
At  the  period  when  they  wrote,  the  religion  of  the 
country  had  become  political  or  else  histrionic  in  its 
spirit,  and  the  figures  it  presented  were  not  only  mul- 
tiplied, but  were  also  hopelessly  confused :  while  morals 
had  sunk  into  very  gross  corruption,  of  which,  as  we 
have  it  upon  explicit  evidence,  two  at  least  of  them 
largely  partook.  The  characters  and  incidents  of  their 
own  time,  and  of  the  generations  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  were  found  to  be  growing  less  suitable  for 
the  stage.  They  were  led,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
to  fetch  their  themes,  in  general,  from  the  remote  period 
of  the  heroic  or  pre-historic  ages.  But  of  the  traditions 
of  those  ages  they  were  no  adequate  expositors ;  hence 
the  representations  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part, 
couched  in  altered  and  degenerate  forms.  Tliis  will  be 
most  clearly  seen  upon  examining  the  Homeric  person- 
ages, as  they  appear  in  the  plays  of  Euripides.  Here 
they  seem  often  to  retain  no  sign  of  identity  except  the 
name.  The  *  form  and  pressure,'  and  also  the  machinery 
or  physical  circumstances  of  the  Greek  drama,  were 
such  as  to  keep  the  tragedians,  so  to  speak,  upon  stilts, 
while  its  limited  scope  of  necessity  excluded  much 
that  was  comprised  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  epic 
action;  so  that  they  open  to  us  little,  in  comparison 
with  Homer,  of  the  Greek  mind  and  life:  of  that 
cradle  wherein. lie,  we  are  to  remember,  the  original 
form  and  elements,  in  so  far  as  they  are  secular,  of 
European  civilization. 

c 
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If  I  may  judge  in  any  degree  of  the  minds  of  others 
by  my  own  experience,  nothing  is  more  astonishing  in 
Homer,  than  the  mass  of  his  matter.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  Iliad,  which  most  men  suppose  to  be 
little  more  than  a  gigantic  battle-piece.  But  that 
poem,  battle-piece  as  it  is,  where  we  might  expect  to 
find  only  the  glitter  and  the  clash  of  arms,  is  rich  in 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  perhaps  richest  of  all  in  the 
political  and  historical  departments.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  in  general,  that  besides  his  claims  as  a 
poet.  Homer  has,  for  himself,  all  the  claims  that  all 
the  other  classes  of  ancient  writers  can  advance  for 
themselves,  each  in  his  se]>arate  department.  And, 
excepting  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  on  either 
of  which  may  be  grafted  the  investigation  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  world,  I  know  of  no  author,  among 
those  who  are  commonly  studied  at  Oxford,  offering  a 
field  of  labour  and  inquiry  either  so  wide  or  so  diver- 
sified, as  that  which  Homer  offers. 

But,  if  Homer  is  not  fully  studied  in  our  universities, 
there  is  no  adequate  consolation  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  he  is  so  much  read  in  our  public  schools. 

I  am  very  far  indeed  from  lamenting  that  he  is  thus 
read.  His  free  and  genial  temperament  gives  him  a 
hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  young.  The  simple  and 
direct  construction  of  almost  all  his  sentences  allows 
them  easy  access  to  his  meaning ;  the  examination  of 
the  sense  of  single  words,  so  often  requisite,  is  within 
their  reach ;  while  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the 
large  and  varied  inflexions  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  his 
hands  at  once  so  accurate  and  so  elastic,  make  him  pe- 
culiarly fit  for  the  indispensable  and  invaluable  work  of 
parsing.  It  may  be,  that  for  boyhood  Homer  finds  ample 
employment  in  his  exterior  and  more  obvious  aspects. 
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But  neither  boyhood  nor  manhood  can  read  Homer 
eflfectively  for  all  purposes  at  once,  if  my  estimate  of 
those  purposes  be  correct.  The  question  therefore  is, 
how  best  to  divide  the  work  between  the  periods  of  life 
severally  best  suited  to  the  different  parts  of  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  difficult,  as  a  general  rule, 
beneficially  and  effectively  to  use  the  same  book  at 
the  same  time  as  an  instrument  for  teaching  both  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  What  is  given  honestly  to  the  one 
purpose,  will  ordinarily  be  so  much  taken  or  withheld 
from  the  other.  For  the  one  object,  the  mind  must 
be  directed  upon  the  thought  of  the  author ;  for  the 
other,  upon  the  material  organ  through  which  it  is 
conveyed ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  former  of  these 
two  aims  his  language  must  be  regarded  on  its  ma- 
terial, for  the  latter  on  its  intellectual,  side.  The 
difficulty  of  combining  these  views,  taken  of  necessity 
from  opposite  quarters,  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
student  is  young,  the  language  subtle,  copious,  and 
elaborate,  the  subject  diversified  and  extended.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  slight,  or,  at  least,  easily  sur- 
mountable ;  but  it  is  raised  nearly  to  its  maximum  in 
the  instance  of  Homer.  There  are  few  among  us  who 
can  say  that  we  learned  much  of  the  inward  parts  of 
Homer  in  our  boyhood ;  while  perhaps  we  do  not  feel 
that  our  labours  upon  him  were  below  the  average, 
such  as  it  may  have  been,  of  our  general  exertions ;  and 
though  other  generations  may  greatly  improve  upon  us, 
they  cannot,  I  fear,  master  the  higher  properties  of 
their  author  at  that  early  period  of  life.  Homer,  if 
read  at  our  public  schools,  is,  and  probably  must  be, 
read  only,  or  in  the  main,  for  his  diction  and  poetry 
(as  commonly  understood),  even  by  the  most  advanced ; 

c  2 
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while  to  those  less  forward  he  is  h'ttle  more  than  a 
mechanical  instrument  for  acquiring  the  beginnings  of 
real  familiarity  with  the  Greek  tongue  and  its  inflex- 
ions. If,  therefore,  he  is  to  be  read  for  his  theology, 
history,  ethics,  politics,  for  his  skill  in  the  higher  and 
more  delicate  parts  of  the  poetic  calling,  for  his  never- 
ending  lessons  upon  manners,  arts,  and  society,  if  we 
are  to  study  in  him  the  great  map  of  that  humanity 
which  he  so  wonderfully  unfolds  to  our  gaze, — he 
must  be  read  at  the  universities,  and  read  with  refer- 
ence to  his  deeper  treasures.  He  is  second  to  none 
of  the  poets  of  Greece  as  the  poet  of  boys ;  but  he  is 
far  advanced  before  them  all,  even  before  iEschylus  and 
Aristophanes,  as  the  poet  of  men. 

But  no  discussion  upon  the  general  as  well  as  poet- 
ical elevation  of  Homer,  can  be  complete  or  satis- 
factory without  a  more  definite  consideration  of  the 
question — What  is  the  historical  value  of  his  testi- 
mony ?  This  is  not  settled  by  our  showing  either  his 
existence,  or  his  excellence  in  his  art.  No  man  doubts 
Aristo's,  or  Boiardo's,  or  Virgil's  personality,  or  their 
high  rank  as  poets ;  but  neither  would  any  man  quote 
them  as  authorities  on  a  point  of  history.  To  arrive  at 
a  right  view  of  this  further  question,  we  must  be  rea- 
sonably assured  alike  of  the  nature  of  Homer  s  original 
intention,  of  his  opportunities  of  information,  and  of 
the  soundness  of  his  text.  To  these  subjects  I  shall 
now  proceed ;  in  the  meantime,  enough  may  have  been 
said  to  explain  the  aim  of  these  pages  so  far  as  regards 
the  more  fruitful  study  of  the  works  of  Homer,  the 
contemplation  of  them  on  the  positive  side  in  all  their 
bearings,  and  the  clearing  of  a  due  space  for  them  in 
the  most  fitting  stages  of  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  England. 
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Sect.  3. — On  the  Historic  Aims  of  Homer. 

For  the  purposes  of  anatomy  every  skeleton  may  be 
useful,  and  may  sufficiently  tell  the  tale  of  the  race  to 
which  it  belongs.  But  when  we  come  to  seek  for 
high  beauty  and  for  approaches  to  perfection,  of  how 
infinite  a  diversity,  of  what  countless  degrees,  does 
form  appear  to  be  susceptible !  How  difficult  it  is 
to  find  these,  except  in  mere  fragments ;  and  how 
dangerous  does  it  prove,  in  dealing  with  objects,  to 
treat  the  whole  as  a  normal  specimen,  simply  because 
parts  are  fine,  or  even  superlative.  When,  again,  we 
pass  onward,  and  with  the  body  regard  also  the  mind 
of  man,  still  greater  is  the  range  of  differences,  and 
still  more  rare  is  either  the  development  of  parts  in  a 
degree  so  high  as  to  bring  their  single  excellence  near 
the  ideal  standard,  or  the  accurate  adjustment  of  their 
relations  to  one  another,  or  the  completeness  of  the 
aggregate  which  they  form. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  case  of  Homer, 
together  with  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the  highest 
genius,  we  have  before  us,  and  in  a  yet  more  remark- 
able degree,  an  even  more  rare  fulness  and  consistency 
of  the  various  instruments  and  organs  which  make  up 
the  apparatus  of  the  human  being — constituted  as  he 
is,  in  mind  and  body,  and  holding,  as  he  does,  on  the 
one  side  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  dust. 
Among  all  the  qualities  of  the  poems,  there  is  none 
more  extraordinary  than  the  general  accuracy  and  per- 
fection of  their  minute  detail,  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  standards  at  which  from  time  to  time 
they  aim.  Where  other  poets  sketch.  Homer  draws ; 
and  where  they  draw,  he  carves.  He  alone,  of  all  the 
now  famous  epic  writers,  moves  (in  the  Iliad  espe- 
cially) subject  to  the  stricter  laws  of  time  and  place ; 
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he  alone,  while  producing  an  unsurpassed  work  of  the 
imagination,  is  also  the  greatest  chronicler  that  ever 
lived,  and  presents  to  us,  from  his  own  single  hand,  a 
representation  of  life,  manners,  history,  of  morals,  theo- 
logy, and  politics,  so  vivid  and  comprehensive,  that  it 
may  be  hard  to  say  whether  any  of  the  more  refined 
ages  of  Greece  or  Rome,  with  their  clouds  of  authors 
and  their  multiplied  forms  of  historical  record,  are 
either  more  faithfully  or  more  completely  conveyed  to 
us.  He  alone  presents  to  us  a  mind  and  an  organiza- 
tion working  with  such  precision  that,  setting  aside  for 
the  moment  any  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
text,  we  may  reason  in  general  from  his  minutest  in- 
dications with  the  confidence  that  they  belong  to  some 
consistent  and  intelligible  whole. 

It  may  be  right,  however,  to  consider  more  circum- 
stantially the  question  of  the  historical  authority  of 
Homer.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Wachsmuth', 
that  even  the  dissolutioil  of  his  individuality  does  not 
get  rid  of  his  authority.  For  if  the  works  reputed  to 
be  his  had  proceeded  from  many  minds,  yet  still,  ac- 
cording to  their  unity  of  colour,  and  their  correspond- 
ence in  ethical  and  intellectual  tone  with  the  events  of 
the  age  they  purport  to  describe,  there  would  arise  an 
argument,  founded  on  internal  evidence,  for  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  whole  band  into  the  class  of  trustworthy 
historical  witnesses. 

But,  first  of  all,  may  we  not  ask,  from  whence 
comes  the  presumption  against  Homer  as  an  historical 
authority  ?  Not  from  the  fact  that  he  mixes  marvels 
with  common  events;  for  this,  to  quote  no  other  in- 
stance, would  destroy  along  with  him  Herodotus.  Does 
it  not  arise  from  this — that  his  compositions  are  poeti- 

1  Historiail  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks,  vol.  i.  Appendix  C. 
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cal — that  history  has  long  ceased  to  adopt  the  poetical 
form — that  an  old  association  has  thus  been  dissolved 
— that  a  new  and  adverse  association  has  taken  its 
place,  which  connects  poetry  with  fiction — ^and  that  we 
illogically  reflect  this  modern  association  upon  early 
times,  to  which  it  is  utterly  inapplicable  ? 

If  so,  there  is  no  burden  of  proof  incumbent  upon 
those,  who  regard  Homer  as  an  historical  authority. 
The  presumptions  are  all  in  favour  of  their  so  re- 
garding him.  The  question  will,  of  course,  remain— In 
what  proportions  has  he  mixed  history  with  imagina- 
tive embellishment?  And  he  has  furnished  us  with 
some  aids  towards  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

The  immense  mass  of  matter  contained  in  the  Iliad, 
which  is  beyond  what  the  action  of  the  poem  requires, 
and  yet  is  in  its  nature  properly  historical,  of  itself  sup- 
plies the  strongest  proof  of  the  historic  aims  of  the  poet. 
Whether,  in  the  introduction  of  all  this  matter,  he 
followed  a  set  and  conscious  purpose  of  his  own  mind, 
or  whether  he  only  fed  the  appetite  of  his  hearers  with 
what  he  found  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  is  little  mate- 
rial to  the  question.  The  great  fact  stands,  that  there 
was  either  a  design  to  fulfil,  or,  at  least,  an  appetite  to 
feed — an  intense  desire  to  create  bonds  and  relations 
with  the  past — to  grasp  its  events,  and  fasten  them  in 
forms  which  might  become,  and  might  make  them  be- 
come, the  property  of  the  present  and  the  future,  y 
Without  this  great  sign  of  nobleness  in  their  nature,  ;{ 
Greeks  never  could  have  been  Greeks. 

I  have  particularly  in  view  the  great  multitude  of 
genealogies;  their  extraordinary  consistency  one  with 
another,  and  with  the  other  historical  indications  of 
the  poems;  their  extension  to  a  very  large  number, 
especially   in   the   Catalogue,   of  secondary   persons ; 
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I  take  again  the  Catalogue  itself,  that  most  remarkable 
production,  as  a  whole;  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
names  of  the  various  races  are  handled  and  bestowed 
throughout  the  poems;  the  particularity  of  the  de- 
mands regularly  made  upon  strangers  for  information 
concerning  themselves,  and  especially  the  constant  in- 
quiry who  were  their  parents,  what  was,  for  each  per- 
son as  he  appears,  his  relation  to  the  past  ?  and  further, 
the  numerous  legends  or  narratives  of  prior  occurrences 
with  which  the  poems,  and  particularly  the  more  his- 
toric Iliad,  is  so  thickly  studded.  Even  the  national 
use  of  patronymics  as  titles  of  honour  is  in  itself  highly 
signifieant  of  the  historic  turn.  Nay,  much  that  touches 
the  general  structure  of  the  poem  may  be  traced  in 
part  to  this  source ;  for  all  the  intermediate  Books 
between  the  Wrath  and  the  Return  of  Achilles,  while 
they  are  so  contrived  as  to  heighten  the  military  gran- 
deur of  the  hero,  are  so  many  tributes  to  the  special 
and  local  desires  in  each  state  or  district  for  comme- 
moration of  their  particular  chiefs,  which  Homer  would, 
of  course,  have  to  meet,  as  he  itinerated  through  the 
various  parts  of  Greece. 

Now,  this  appetite  for  commemoration  does  not  fix 
itself  upon  what  is  imaginary ;  it  may  tolerate  fiction 
by  way  of  accessory  and  embellishment,  but  in  the 
main  it  must,  from  its  nature,  rely  upon  what  it  takes 
to  be  solid  food.  The  actions  of  great  men  in  all  times^ 
but  especially  in  early  times,  afford  it  suitable  material; 
and  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  believing  that  the 
race  which  in  its  infancy  produced  so  marvellous  a 
poet  as  Homer,  should  also  in  its  infancy  have  produced 
great  warriors  and  great  statesmen.  Composing,  with 
such  powei's  as  his,  about  his  own  country,  and  for  his 
own  countrymen,  he  could  scarcely  fail,  even  indepen- 
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dently  of  conscious  purpose,  to  convey  to  us  a  great 
mass  of  such  matter  as  is  in  reality  of  the  very  highest 
historic  truth  and  value.  If,  indeed,  we  advance  so  far 
as  to  the  conviction  that  his  hearers  believed  him  to 
be  reciting  historically,  the  main  question  may  speedily 
be  decided.  For  each  generation  of  men,  possessed  of 
the  mental  culture  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate 
Homer,  knows  too  much  of  the  generations  immedi- 
ately preceding  to  admit  of  utter  and  wholesale  impo- 
sition. But  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  Odyssey,  that 
the  Trojan  War  was  thus  sung  to  the  men  and  the 
children  of  the  men  who  waged  it.  Four  lays  of  bards™ 
are  mentioned  in  that  poem  ;  one  of  Phemius,  three  of 
Demodocus;  and  out  of  the  four,  three  relate  to  the 
War,  which  appears  to  show  clearly  that  its  celebrity 
must  have  been  both  instantaneous  and  overpowering ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  only  remaining  one  has  reference  not 
to  any  human  transaction,  but  to  a  scene  in  Olympus. 
And  I  shall  shortly  advert  to  the  question,  whether 
the  Homeric  poems  themselves  were  in  all  probability 
composed  not  later  than  within  two  generations  of  the 
War  itself. 

It  may  be  true  that,  with  respect  to  some  parts  of 
his  historical  notices,  the  poet,  adapting  himself  to  the 
wishes  and  tastes  of  his  hearers,  might  take  liberties 
without  fear  of  detection,  most  of  all  where  he  has 
filled  in  accessories,  in  order  to  complete  a  picture ; 
but  I  think  we  should  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  in 
the  interest  of  his  art  he  would  have  occasion  to  make 
this  a  general  practice,  or  to  carry  it  in  historical  subjects 
beyond  matters  of  detail.  Nor  can  I  wholly  disregard 
the  analogy  between  his  history  and  his  equally  copious 
and  everywhere  intermixed  geographical  notices :  such 

"™  Od.  i.  326,  viii.  72-82,  266-366,  499-520. 
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of  them,  I  meau,  as  lay  within  the  sphere  of  Greek  expe- 
rience. These  indeed,  he  could  not,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  men  who  heard  him,  cast  into  the  mould  of  fiction ; 
yet  there  could  be  no  call  of  popular  necessity  for  his  un- 
equalled and  most  minute  precision,  and  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  belief  that  accurate  record  was  a 
great  purpose  of  his  poems.  If  he  was  thus  careful  to 
record  both  classes  of  particulars  alike,  and  if,  as  to  the 
one,  we  absolutely  know  that  he  has  recorded  them 
with  exemplary  fidelity,  that  fact  raises  a  corresponding 
presumption  of  some  weight  as  to  the  other. 

But  there  is,  I  think,  another  argument  to  the  same 
effect,  of  the  highest  degree  of  strength  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Homer  has  not  scrupled  to  make  some  sacrifices 
of  poetical  beauty  and  propriety  to  these  historic  aims. 
For  if  any  judicious  critic  were  called  upon  to  specify 
the  chief  poetical  blemish  of  the  Iliad,  would  he  not 
reply  by  pointing  to  the  multitude  of  stories  from  the 
past,  having  no  connexion,  or  at  best  a  very  feeble  one, 
with  the  War,  which  are  found  in  it  ?  Such  brief  and 
minor  legends  as  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Catalogue, 
may  have  a  poetical  purpose ;  it  appears  not  improba- 
ble that  they  may  be  introduced  by  way  of  relief  to  the 
dryness  of  topographical  and  local  enumeration.  But 
in  general  the  narratives  of  prior  occurrences  are  (so  to 
speak)  rather  foisted  in,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose 
for  them  a  purpose  over  and  above  that,  which  as  a  mere 
poet  Homer  would  have  in  view.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  he  would  have  indulged  in  them,  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  minister  to  this  especial  aim  by  its  means.  Thus, 
again,  the  curious  and  important  genealogy  of  the  Dar- 
danian  House"  is  given  by  iEneas,  in  answer  to  Achilles, 

n   II.  XX.  213-41. 
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who  had  just  shown  by  his  taunt  that  he,  at  least,  did 
not  want  the  information,  but  knew  very  well^  the 
claims  and  pretensions  of  his  antagonist.  Again,  the 
long  story  told  by  Agamemnon,  in  the  assembly  held 
for  the  Reconciliation,  when  despatch  was  of  all  things 
requisite,  may  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  desire  to 
relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  the 
great  national  hero,  Hercules.  It  certainly  impedes 
the  action  of  the  poem,  which  seems  to  be  confessed 
in  the  rebuke  insinuated  by  the  reply  of  Achilles: — 

vvif  Vk  fjLini<r<ifjL€$a  \apfA7j9 
ali/ra  ixiX^'  ov  yap  xph  KkoTOTrcvciif  ^vOiS  i6vTas 
oifbi  biaTpifi€iv  in  yap  p^iya  ipyov  &p€KTov.  P 

Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  Patroclus,  sent  in  a 
hurry  for  news  by  a  man  of  the  most  fiery  impatience, 
is  (to  use  the  modern  phrase)  button-held  by  Nestor, 
in  the  eleventh  Book,  and,  though  he  has  *  no  time  to 
sit  down,'  yet  is  obliged  to  endure  a  speech  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  lines,  ninety-three  of  which,  contain- 
ing  the  account  of  the  Epean  contest  with  Pylos,  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  irrelevant.  It  may  be  said,  that 
these  effusions  are  naturally  referable  to  the  garrulous 
age  of  Nestor,  and  to  false  shame  and  want  of  in- 
genuousness in  Agamemnon.  In  part,  too,  we  may 
compare  them  with  the  modern  fashion  among  Orien- 
tals of  introducing  parables  in  common  discourse.  But 
many  of  these  have  no  parabolic  force  whatever:  and 
from  all  of  them  poetical  beauty  suffers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historic  matter  introduced  is  highly  curious 
and  interesting  for  the  Greek  races :  why,  then,  should 
we  force  upon  Homer  the  charge  of  neglect,  folly,  or 
drowsiness,^  when  an  important  purpose  for  these  in- 
terpolations ajipeare  to  lie  upon  the  very  face  of  them  ? 

o  II.  XX.  179-83.  P  II.  xix.  148-50.         a  Hor.  A.P.  v.  359. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  if  this  reasoning  in  reference 
to  the  interlocutory  legends  be  sound,  it  supplies  an 
historical  character  to  the  poem  just  in  the  places  where 
the  general  argument  for  it  would  have  been  weakest ; 
inasmuch  as  these  legends  generally  relate  to  times  one 
or  two  generations  earlier  than  the  Troica,  and  are 
farther  removed,  by  so  much  of  additional  interval,  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  his  hearers. 

But,  over  and  above  the  episodes,  which  seem  to  owe 
their  place  in  the  poem  to  the  historic  aim,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  minor  shadings  which  run  through  it,  and 
which,  as  Homer  could  have  derived  no  advantage  from 
feigning  them,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  real.  They 
are  part  of  the  graceful  finish  of  a  true  story,  but  they 
have  not  the  showy  character  of  what  has  been  invented 
for  effect.  Why,  for  instance,  should  Homer  say  of 
Clytaemnestra,  that  till  corrupted  by  -ffigisthus  she  was 
good  ?  "*  Why  should  it  be  worth  his  while  to  pretend 
that  the  iron  ball  offered  by  Achilles  for  a  prize  was 
the  one  formerly  pitched  by  Eetion?*  Why  should 
he  spend  eight  lines  in  describing  the  dry  trunk  round 
which  the  chariots  were  to  drive?*  Why  should  he 
tell  us  that  Tydeus  was  of  small  stature  ?  ^  Why  does 
Menelaus  drive  a  mare  ?  *  Why  has  Penelope  a  sister 
Iphthime,  *  who  was  wedded  to  Eumelus,'  wanted  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a  persona  for  Minerva  in  a 
dream  ?  y  These  questions,  every  one  will  admit,  might 
be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

But,  after  all,  there  can  be  no  point  more  important 
for  the  decision  of  this  question,  than  the  general  tone 
of  Homer  himself.     Is  he,  for  ethical  and  intellectual 

'  Od.  iii.  266.  tt  II.  V.  801. 

■  II.  xxiii.  826.  «  II.  xxiii.  409. 

^  Ibid.  326-33.  y  Od.  iv.  797. 
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purposes,  the  child  of  that  heroic  age  which  he  de- 
scribes ?  Does  he  exhibit  its  form  and  pressure  ?  Does 
he  chant  in  its  key  ?  Are  there  a  set  of  ideas  of  the 
writer  which  are  evidently  not  those  of  his  heroes,  or 
of  his  heroes  which  are  not  those  of  the  writer,  or  does 
he  sing,  in  the  main,  as  Phemius  and  Demodocus  might 
themselves  have  sung  ?  Wachsmuth  says  well,  that  Ho- 
mer must  be  regarded  as  still  within  the  larger  boundaries 
of  the  heroic  age.  There  are,  perhaps,  signs,  particularly 
in  the  Odyssey,  of  a  first  stage  of  transition  from  it ;  but 
the  poet  is  throughout  identified  with  it  in  heart,  soul, 
speech,  and  understanding.  I  would  presume  to  argue 
thus ;  that  Homer  never  would  have  ventured  to  dis- 
pense with  mere  description,  and  to  adopt  action  as 
his  sole  resource — to  dramatise  his  poem  as  he  has 
dramatised  it — unless  he  had  been  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  identity.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
later  writers — namely,  the  tragedians — dramatised  the 
subject  still  more,  and  presented  their  characters  on  the 
stage  without  even  those  slender  aids  from  interjected 
narrative  towards  the  comprehension  of  them,  which  Ho- 
mer has  here  and  there,  at  any  rate,  permitted  himself  to 
use.  For  the  consequence  has  been  in  their  case,  that 
they  entirely  fail  to  represent  the  semblance  of  a  pic- 
ture of  the  heroic  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age  at  all. 
They  produce  remote  occurrences  or  fables  in  a  dress 
of  feelings,  language,  and  manners  suited  to  their  own 
time,  as  far  as  it  is  suited  to  any.  Besides,  as  drama- 
tists, they  had  immense  aids  and  advantages  of  other 
kinds ;  not  to  mention  their  grand  narrative  auxiliary, 
the  Chorus.  But  Homer  enjoyed  little  aid  from  acces- 
sories, and  has  notwithstanding  painted  the  very  life. 
And  yet,  seeking  to  paint  from  the  life,  he  commits  it 
to  his  characters  to  paint  themselves  and  one  another. 
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Surely  he  never  could  have  confined  liiniself  to  this  in- 
direct process,  unless  he  had  been  eniboUlened  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  essential  unity  with  them  all. 
He  would  have  done  as  most  other  epic  poets  have 
done,  whose  personages  we  feel  that  we  know,  not 
from  themselves,  but  from  what  the  jwet  in  the  cha- 
racter of  intelh'gencer  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us ; 
whereas  we  learn  Achilles  by  means  of  Achilles,  Ulys- 
ses by  means  of  Ulysses,  and  so  with  the  rest.  Next 
to  their  own  h'ght,  is  the  light  they  reflect  on  one  an- 
other; but  we  never  see  the  poet,  so  to  speak,  holding 
the  candle.  Still,  in  urging  all  this,  I  feel  that  more 
remains  and  must  remain  unspoken.  Tlie  question, 
whether  Homer  speaks  and  paints  essentially  in  the 
spirit  of  his  own  age,  or  whether  he  fetches  from  a 
distance  both  his  facts  and  a  manner  so  remarkablv 
harmonizing  with  them,  must  after  all  our  discussions 
continue  one  to  be  settled  in  the  last  resort  not  by 
arguments,  which  can  only  play  a  subsidiary  part,  but 
first  by  the  most  thorough  searching  and  sifting  of  the 
text;  then  by  the  application  of  that  inward  sense  and 
feeling,  to  which  the  critics  of  the  destructive  schools, 
with  their  avawo^iKrai  <^d(r€i9,make  such  cojiious  appeals. 
But  the  assumption  by  an  effort  of  mind  of  the  man- 
ners and  tone  of  a  remote  age,  joined  with  the  con- 
sistent support  of  this  character  throughout  prolonged 
works,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  Greek  literature 
there  is  nothing,  to  my  knowledge,  which  at  all  ap- 
proaches it ;  and  this  I  think  may  fairly  be  urged  as  of 
itself  almost  conclusive  against  ascribing  it  to  Homer. 
The  later  tragedians,  in  whose  compositions  we  should 
look  for  it,  do  not  apparently  so  much  as  think  of  it; 
and  it  is  most  difficult  to  suppose  a  poet  so  national  as 
Homer  to  be  in  this  cardinal  respect  entirely  different 
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from  all  others  of  his  race.  Indeed  the  supposition  is 
radically  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  his  poetical  charac- 
ter; of  which  the  very  groundwork  lies  in  a  childlike  un- 
consciousness, and  in  the  unity  of  Art  with  Nature^. 

May  we  not,  however,  go  a  good  deal  further,  and  say 
boldly  that  the  faculty  of  assuming  in  literary  composi- 
tions an  archaic  costume,  voice,  and  manner,  does  not  be- 
long at  all  either  to  an  age  like  that  of  Homer,  or  to  any 
age  of  which  the  literary  conditions  at  all  resemble  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  an  inventor,  working  like  Homer 
for  the  general  public,  must,  by  departing  altogether 
from  the  modes  of  thought,  expression,  and  action  cur- 
rent in  his  own  day,  p'O  tanto  lose  his  hold  upon  those 
on  whose  approval  he  depends.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
this  will  not  be  seriously  attempted,  except  in  an  age 
which  has  ceased  to  afford  a  liberal  supply  of  the  mate- 
rials of  romance.  Is  not  this  presumption  made  good 
by  experience  ?  The  Greek  tragedians,  it  is  indisputa- 
ble, did  not  find  it  necessary  to  aim,  and  did  not  aim, 
at  reproducing  the  whole  contemporary  apparatus, which 
was  in  strictness  appropriate  and  due  to  their  charac- 
ters. Virgil  made  no  such  attempt  in  the  -^neid,  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  manners  abound  in  ana- 
chronisms of  detail.  The  romance  poets  of  Italy  ideal- 
ize their  subject,  not,  however,  by  the  revival  of  antique 
manners  with  their  proper  apparatus  of  incidents,  but  by 
means  of  an  abundant  preternatural  machinery.  Even  in* 
Shakespeare's  King  John,  Henry  IV,  or  Henry  VIII, 
how  little  difference  can  be  detected  from  the  Eh'zabe- 
than  age,  or  (in  this  point)  from  one  another*.    Again, 

y  Nagelsbach,  Homerische  The-  ground  in  *  The  Fortunes  of  Ni- 

ologie,  Einleitung,  pp.  1-3.  gel.'    Novels  and  Romances,  vol. 

«  Scott  has  paid,  however,  a  iii.  p.  68,  8vo.  edition, 
trihute  to  Shakespeare   on  this 
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in  Macbeth  or  Lear,  enough  is  done  to  prevent  our 
utterly  confounding  their  ages  with  the  common  life  of 
the  hearers ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  to  a 
complete  characteristic  representation  of  the  respective 
times  to  which  the  personages  are  supposed  to  belong. 
So,  again,  in  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  or  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  there  is  a  sort  of  Roman  toga  thrown  loosely 
over  the  figures ;  but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  amidst 
Roman  life  when  we  read  them.  And,  in  truth,  what 
is  done  at  all  in  these  cases  is  not  done  so  much  by 
reproducing  as  by  generalizing,  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
painter  generalizes  his  draperies.  A  great  instance  of 
the  genuine  process  of  reproduction  is  to  be  found  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  He,  however,  besides  being  a  man  of 
powerful  genius,  cast  not  in  the  mould  of  his  own  age, 
but  in  one  essentially  belonging  to  the  past,  was  a 
master  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  And  this  leads  me 
to  name  what  seems  to  be  the  second  condition  of 
serious  and  successful  attempts  (I  need  not  here  speak 
of  burlesques,  of  which  all  the  touches  must  be  broad 
ones)  at  disintemng  and  reviving  bygone  ages  in  the 
whole  circle  and  scheme  of  their  life.  The  first,  as  has 
been  already  said,  is  to  live  in  an  age  itself  socially  old, 
so  as  not  to  abound  in  proper  materials  for  high  inven- 
tion. The  second  is,  to  live  in  an  age  possessed  of  such 
abundant  documents  and  records  of  a  former  time  as  to 
)nake  it  practicable  to  explore  it  in  all  points  by  histo- 
rical data.  This  condition  was  wanting  to  Virgil,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  had  the  necessary  tastes  and 
qualifications.  It  was  not  wanting  to  Scott,  with  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  period  of  the  Stuarts,  who,  be- 
sides a  vast  abundance  of  oral  and  written  traditions, 
had  laws,  usages,  architecture,  arms,  coins,  utensils, 
every  imaginable  form  of  relic  and  of  testimony  at  his 
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command,  so  that  he  could  himself  first  live  in  the  age 
of  his  works,  and  then,  when  himself  acclimatised,  in- 
vent according  to  it. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  forgotten  that  a  certain  amount 
of  archaism  is  indispensable  in  all  works  purporting  to 
draw  their  subject  from  a  long-past  age.  But  this  mini' 
mum  need  only  be  slight  and  general,  as  in  the  ^neid ; 
and  it  consists  rather  in  the  exclusion  of  modern  acces- 
sories, than  in  the  revival  of  the  original  tone.  And 
again,  the  very  choice  of  subject,  as  it  is  grave  and  severe 
or  light  and  gay,  will  to  some  extent  influence  the  man- 
ners: the  former  will  spontaneously  lean  towards  the 
past,  the  latter,  depending  on  the  zest  of  novelty,  will 
be  more  disposed  to  clothe  itself  in  the  forms  of  the 
present.  Thus  we  have  a  more  antique  tone  in  Henry 
the  Fifth,  than  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  But 
archaic  colouring  within  limits  such  as  these  is  broadly 
different  from  such  systematic  representation  of  the 
antique  as  Homer  must  have  practised,  if  he  had  prac- 
tised it  at  all. 

As  in  romance  and  poetry,  so  in  the  progress  of  the 
drama,  this  method  appears  to  be  the  business  of  a  late 
age.  The  strength  of  dramatic  imagination  is  always 
when  the  drama  itself  is  young.  It  then  confidently 
relies  upon  its  essential  elements  for  the  necessary  illu- 
sion ;  it  knows  little,  and  cares  less,  about  sustaining 
it  by  elaborate  attention  to  minor  emblems  and  inci- 
dents. But  when  it  has  lived  into  the  old  age  of 
civilized  society,  when  the  critical  faculty  has  become 
strong  and  the  imagination  weak,  then  it  strengthens 
itself  by  minute  accuracy  in  scenery  and  costume, — 
in  fact,  by  exact  reproduction.  This  is  indeed  the  novel 
gift  of  our  own  time:  and  by  means  of  it  theatrical 
revivals  are  now  understood  and  practised  among  our- 
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selves  in  a  manner  which  former  generations  could  not 
emulate,  but  did  not  require. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  importance,  with  reference 
to  this  discussion,  of  Homer's  minuteness,  precision,  and 
multitude  of  details.  Every  one  of  these,  be  it  remem- 
bered, if  we  suppose  him  not  to  be  painting  from  the 
life,  affords  an  additional  chance  of  detection,  by  the 
discrepancy  between  the  life  habitually  present  to  the 
poet's  experience,  and  that  which  he  is  representing 
by  effort.  But  the  voice  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  in 
this  respect,  after  all,  unisonous,  like  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  not  multiform,  like  that  of  the  Trojan  army*.  We 
are  driven,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  Homer  practised 
this  art  of  reproduction  on  a  scale,  as  well  as  with  a 
success,  since  unheard  of,  and  this  at  a  period  when, 
according  to  all  likelihood  and  all  other  experience,  it 
could  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  be  possible  to  prac- 
tice it  at  all.  The  extravagance  of  these  suppositions 
tells  powerfully  against  them,  and  once  more  throws 
us  back  on  the  belief  that  the  objects  which  he  painted 
were,  in  the  main,  those  which  his  own  age  placed  be- 
neath his  view. 

This  view  of  the  historical  character  of  Homer,  I  be- 
lieve, substantially  agrees  with  that  taken  by  the  Greeks 
in  general.  If  I  refer  to  Strabo,  in  his  remarkable 
Prolegomena^,  it  is  because  he  had  occasion  to  consider 
the  point  particularly.  Eratosthenes  had  treated  the 
great  sire  of  poets  as  a  fabulist.  Strabo  confutes  him. 
Eratosthenes  had  himself  noticed  the  precision  of  the 
geographical  details :  Thisbe,  with  its  doves ;  Haliartus 
and  its  meadows ;  Anthedon,  the  boundary ;  Lilssa  by 
the  sources  of  Cephissus ;  and  Strabo  retorts  upon  him 

with  force — irorepov  ovv  6  iroiS>v   raSra  ylrvj(ay(ayovvTi 
a  11.  iv.  438.  ^  Strabo  i.  2,  p.  16. 
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tunities  enough ;  such  as  the  athletic  exploits  of  Ulysses 
in  Phseacia,  and  especially  the  handling  of  the  fiow  in 
Ithaca.  For  in  the  Iliad  a  more  antique  tone  of  colour- 
ing prevails)  as  it  is  demanded  by  the  loftier  strain  of 
the  action. 

There  is  one  passage,  and  one  only,  which  is  just 
capable  of  being  construed  as  an  allusion  to  the  great 
Dorian  conquest:  it  is  that  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
Iliady  where  Juno  tells  Jupiter  that  she  well  knows  he 
can  destroy  in  spite  of  her.  whensoever  he  may  choose, 
her  tluree  dearest  cities,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycenae^. 
It  is  probable  that  the  passage  refers  to  sacking  such  as 
had  been  practised  by  Hercules ^  and  such  as  is  pathe- 
tically described  by  Phoenix  p.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  know  that  these  cities  were  in  any  sense 
destroyed  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  more  than  they 
had  been  by  previous  dynastic  and  territorial  changes. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  contended,  that  we  need  not 
construe  the  passage  as  implying  more  than  revolution 
independent  of  material  destruction,  then  we  need  not 
introduce  the  idea  of  the  Dorian  conquest  at  all  to  sus- 
tain the  propriety  of  the  passage,  for  Homer  already 
knew  by  tradition  how  those  cities,  and  the  territory  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  changed  hands  from  Danaids 
to  Perseids,  and  from  Perseids  to  Pelopids. 

But  indications  even  far  less  equivocal  from  an  iso- 
lated passage  would  be  many  times  outweighed,  in  a 
case  like  that  of  Homer,  by  any  conclusion  justly 
drawn  from  features,  whether  positive  or  negative,  that 
are  rooted  in  the  general  body  of  the  poems.  Now 
such  a  conclusion  arises  from  the  admitted  and  total 
absence  of  any  allusion  in  Homer  to  the  general  inci- 
dents of  the  great  Dorian  conquest,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent reconstruction  of  the  old  or  European  Greece, 

"  II.  IV.  51.  o  II.  ii.  660.  P  II.  ix.  593. 
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or  to  the  migrations  eastward » or  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  new  Asiatic  Greece  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
called  into  being.  Respecting  the  conquest  itself,  he 
might  by  a  sustained  effort  of  deliberate  intention  have 
kept  silence :  but  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
avoided  betraying  by  reference  to  results,  on  a  thousand 
occasions,  his  knowledge  of  a  change  which  had  drawn 
anew  the  whole  surface  of  society  in  Greece  ?  It  would 
be  more  rational,  were  we  driven  to  it  (which  is  not  the 
case),  even  to  suppose  that  the  passage  in  question  had 
been  tampered  with,  than  to  imagine  that  the  poet 
could  have  forborne  through  twenty-eight  thousand 
lines,  to  make  any  other  reference  to,  or  further  betray 
his  knowledge  of,  events  which  must  on  this  supposition 
have  occupied  for  him  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole 
horizon  of  life  and  experience. 

Again,  the  allusions  to  the  trumpet  and  the  riding- 
horse  found  in  illustrative  passages,  but  not  as  used  in 
the  war,  are  by  far  too  slight  and  doubtful,  to  sustain 
the  theory  that  Homer  saw  around  him  a  system  of 
warfare  different  from  that  which  he  recorded ;  and 
require  us  to  adopt  no  supposition  for  the  explanation 
of  them,  beyond  the  very  natural  one  that  the  heroic 
poet,  without  essentially  changing  manners,  yet,  within 
certain  limits,  insensibly  projects  himself  and  his  sub- 
ject from  the  foreground  of  every-day  life  into  the  mel- 
lowness of  distance ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  may  ad- 
visedly have  excluded  from  his  poem  certain  objects  or 
])ractices,  which  notwithstanding  he  knew  to  have  been 
more  or  less  in  use.  Again,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
minute  knowledge  of  Greece  proper  and  the  Peloponne- 
sus, which  Homer  has  displayed  ?  Why  does  he  (appar- 
ently) know  it  so  much  better  than  he  knew  Asia  Minor? 
How  among  the  rude  Dorians,  just  emerged  from  com- 
parative  barbarism,  could  he  learn  it  at  all?     How 
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strange,  that  Lycurgus  should  have  acquired  the  fame 
of  having  first  introduced  the  poems  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, unless  a  great  revolution  and  a  substitution  of  one 
dominant  race  for  another  had  come  between,  to  obli- 
terate or  greatly  weaken  the  recollection  of  them  in 
the  very  country,  which  beyond  all  others  they  covered 
with  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Of  the  very  small  number  of  passages  in  the  poems 
which  contain  a  reference  to  events  later  than  the 
action,  there  are  two,  both  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  which  at  first  sight  it  appears  difficult  to  ac- 
count. Why  does  Neptune  obtrude  upon  the  Olympian 
Court  his  insignificant  and  rather  absurd  jealousy,  lest 
the  work  of  defence,  hastily  thrown  up  by  the  Achaean 
army,  should  eclipse  the  wall  built  around  Troy  by 
Apollo  and  himself?  Evidently  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Jupiter  the  suggestion,  that  he  should  subse- 
quently himself  efface  all  traces  of  it.  But  why  does 
Homer  show  this  anxiety  to  account  for  its  non-appear- 
ance ?  Why  does  he  return  subsequently  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  most  carefully  relate  how  Jupiter  by  raining, 
and  Apollo  by  turning  the  mouths  of  eight  rivers,  and 
Neptune  with  his  trident,  all  cooperated  to  destroy  the 
work,  and  make  the  shore  smooth  and  even  again  ? 
Had  Homer  lived  many  generations  after  the  Trojan 
war,  these  passages  would  have  been  entirely  without 
purpose,  for  he  need  not  then  have  given  reasons  to 
show,  why  ages  had  left  no  trace  still  visible  of  the 
labour  of  a  day.  But  if  he  lived  near  the  period  of  the 
war,  the  case  is  very  different.  He  might  then  be  chal- 
lenged by  his  maritime  hearers,  who,  if  they  frequented 
the  passage  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  would  have  had 
clear  views  of  the  camp  of  Agamemnon,  and  who 
would  naturally  require  him  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
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disappearance  even  of  such  a  work  as  a  day^s  labour  of 
the  army  could  produce,  and  as  the  Trojan  soldiery 
could  make  practicable  for  their  chariots  to  drive  over  4. 
These  particular  indications  appear  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering :  but  the  great  reasons  for  placing  the  date  of 
Homer  very  near  to  that  of  the  War  are,  his  visible 
identity  with  the  age,  the  altering  but  not  yet  vanished 
age,  of  which  he  sings,  and  the  broad  interval  in  tone 
and  feeling  between  himself,  and  the  very  nearest  of 
all  that  follows  him. 

Sect.  4. — The  Probable  Trustworthiness  of  the  Test 

of  Homer. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question,  what 
assumption  is  it,  on  the  whole,  safest  to  make,  or  what 
rule  can  we  most  judiciously  follow,  as  our  guide  in 
Homeric  studies,  with  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
Poems  ? 

Shall  we  adopt  a  given  form  of  completely  recon- 
structed text,  like  that  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  ? 

Shall  we,  without  such  adherence  to  a  particular 
pattern,  assume  it  to  be  either  indisputable  or,  at  least, 
most  probable  that  an  extensive  corruption  of  the  text 
can  hardly  have  been  avoided';  and  shall  we,  in  conse- 
quence, hold  the  received  text  provisionally,  and  sub- 
ject to  excision  or  to  amendment  according  to  any 
particular  theory  concerning  Homer,  his  age,  its  man- 
ners and  institutions,  which  we  may  ourselves  have 
thought  fit  to  follow  or  construct  ? 

Shall  we  admit  as  authoritative,  the  excisions  of 
Aristarchus  or  the  Alexandrian  critics,  and  the  obeli 

q  II.  vi.  445-64  ;  xii.  10-33  >    "•>  vol.  viii.  p.  789  ;  Lord  Aber- 
XV.  384.  deen*8  Inquiry,  p.  65. 

'  Heyne,  £xc.  ii.  ad  U.  n.  sect. 
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which  he  has  placed  against  verses  which  he  sus- 
pected ? 

Or  shall  we  proceed,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the 
belief,  that  the  received  text  of  Homer  is  in  general 
sound  and  trustworthy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  very 
greatly  preferable  to  any  reconstructed  or  altered  form 
whatever,  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  produced  or 
proposed  for  our  acceptance  ? 

My  decided  preference  is  for  the  fourth  and  last  of 
these  alternatives ;  with  the  observation,  however,  in 
passing,  that  the  third  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
it  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  Poems,  so  far 
as  we  know  what  the  Alexandrian  text  really  was. 

I  prefer  this  course  as  by  iar  the  safest :  as  the  only 
one  which  can  be  entered  upon  with  such  an  amount 
of  preliminary  assent,  as  to  secure  a  free  and  unbiassed 
consideration  of  Homeric  questions  upon  a  ground  held 
in  common :  and  as,  therefore,  the  only  one,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  hoped  to  attain  to  solid  and  material 
results  as  the  reward  of  inquiry.  In  order  fairly  to 
raise  the  issue,  the  two  following  propositions  may  be 
stated  as  fitting  canons  of  Homeric  study : — 

1.  That  we  should  adopt  the  text  itself  as  the  basis 
of  all  Homeric  inquiry,  and  not  any  preconceived 
theory,  nor  any  arbitrary  standard  of  criticism,  referar 
ble  to  particular  periods,  schools,  or  persons. 

2.  That  as  we  proceed  in  any  work  of  construction 
by  evidence  drawn  from  the  text,  we  should  avoid  the 
temptation  to  solve  diflSculties  found  to  lie  in  our  way, 
by  denouncing  particular  portions  of  it  as  corrupt  or 
interpolated :  should  never  set  it  aside  except  upon 
the  closest  examination  of  the  particular  passage  ques- 
tioned ;  should  use  sparingly  the  liberty  even  of  array- 
ing presumptions  against  it;   and  should  always  let 
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the  reader  understand  both  when  and  why  it  is  ques- 
tioned. 

Now,  let  us  consider  these  rules,  and  the  method 
which  it  is  proposed  by  means  of  them  to  apply, 

a.  With  reference  to  the  failure  of  other  methods. 

b.  With  reference  to  the  antecedent  probabilities  for 
or  against  the  general  soundness  of  the  text. 

c.  With  reference  to  the  internal  evidence  of  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  afibrded  by  the  text  itself. 

The  first  of  the  two  rules  has  been  brought  more 
and  more  into  operation  by  the  believers  in  Homer  as 
the  Poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  self-defence 
against  the  sceptical  theories:  and  it  has  been  both 
announced  and  acted  upon  by  Mure  with  such  breadth 
and  completeness,  as  to  leave  to  those,  who  adopt  it, 
simply  the  duty  of  treading  in  his  footsteps. 

Again,  as  to  the  second,  it  may  now  be  hoped  that 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  it  is  gradually  coming 
into  vogue,  though  perhaps  less,  as  yet,  by  a  distinct 
conviction  of  its  reasonableness,  than  through  the  utter 
failure  and  abortiveness  of  all  other  methods.  First 
to  theorise  rashly  (with  or  without  consciousness),  and 
then  rudely  to  excise  from  the  Homeric  text  whatever 
clashes  with  our  crude  conceptions,  is,  after  all,  an 
essentially  superficial  and  vulgar  method  of  proceeding : 
and  if  it  was  excusable  before  the  evidence  touching 
the  Poet  and  the  text  had  been  so  greatly  confirmed, 
as  it  has  recently  been,  by  closer  scrutiny,  it  can  hardly 
be  forgiven  now.  The  text  of  Homer  cannot  be  fault- 
less: but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  plain,  as  far  as  general 
consent  can  make  it  so,  that  the  poems,  as  they  stand, 
afford  a  far  better  and  surer  foundation  than  any  other 
form  of  them  which  has  been  proposed,  whether  cur- 
tailed in  their  principal  members,  as  by  the  destructive 
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school,  or  only  amended  by  free  handling  in  detail.  All 
the  recasting  processes  which  have  yet  been  tried,  have 
begotten  ten  solecisms,  or  another  solecism  of  tenfold 
magnitude,  for  every  one  that  they  did  away.  In  fact, 
the  end  of  schemes,  such  as  that  of  LachmannS  has 
been  not  to  achieve  any  thing  like  real  progress  in  a 
continuous  work,  but  simply  to  launch  so  many  distinct 
speculations,  isolated,  conflicting,  each  resting  on  its 
author's  own  hearty  approval,  and  each  drawing  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  no  other  sign  than  the  shrug  or 
the  smile,  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  reward  of 
perverted  ingenuity. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  and  unjust  to  treat  the 
remarkable  performance  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  as  one 
of  what  may  be  called — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
commercial  world — the  Homeric  bubble-schemes.  It 
was  anticipated  with  eagerness  by  Heyne.  It  was  hailed 
by  the  calm  judgment  and  refined  taste  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen.   Yet  this  was  not  enough. 

hpApai  V  iirtkovnoi 
ixiprvpes  0"0</>c5raT0t^ 

The  ordeal  of  time  has  not  destroyed  the  value  of 
Mp^  Payne  Knight's  Prolegomena,  but  it  has  been  de- 
cidedly unfavourable  to  his  text  as  a  practical  attempt 
at  reconstruction.  With  the  old  text  in  the  right  hand, 
and  Mr.  Knight's  in  the  left^  who  would  doubt  in  which 
to  look  for  the  nearest  likeness  to  Homer?  Or  who 
will  ever  again  venture  to  publish  an  abridged  or  re- 
modelled Iliad? 

Apart,  however,  from  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
results  of  attempts  at  reconstruction,  have  we  reason  to 
believe  that  the  text  of  Homer  has,  as  a  whole,  been 

*  In  the  Berlin  Philosophical  Transactions,  1839,  and  Femere 
Betrachtungen,  1843.  ^  Pindar. 
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seriously  vitiated  by  interpolation  or  corruption  ?  The 
difficulties  attending  its  transmission  from  the  time  of 
the  poet  are  not  to  be  denied.  But  I  think  we  have 
scarcely  enough  considered  the  amount  of  means  which 
were  available,  and  which  were  actually  employed,  in 
order  to  neutralize  those  difficulties,  and  achieve  the 
task.  Although  writing  of  some  description  appears 
to  have  existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  Poems,  it  can  be 
probably  proved,  and  may  at  any  rate  be  fully  admitted, 
that  Homer  did  not  write,  but  recited  only.  This  is  the 
first  step :  now  for  the  second.  I  pass  by  the  argument 
with  those,  who  deny  that  poems  of  this  length  could  be 
transmitted  orally  at  all,  as  one  already  disposed  of  by 
the  general  verdict  of  the  world.  So,  likewise,  I  leave 
behind  me,  at  the  point  where  Mure  has  placed  them, 
all  the  reasonings  of  the  piecers^  who  say  that  there  were 
originally  a  number  of  Iliadic  and  Odyssean  songs,  after- 
wards made  up  into  the  poems  such  as  we  now  have 
them :  of  the  amplifiers^  who  look  upon  them  as  ex- 
panded respectively  by  gradual  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions from  an  original  of  small  dimensions ;  of  the 
separators^  who  will  have  just  two  Homers  and  no  more, 
one  for  the  Iliad,  and  one  for  the  Odyssey.  I  assume 
for  the  present  purpose  the  contrary  of  all  these  three 
propositions:  and  simply  invite  those  who  disbelieve 
them,  but  who  also  conceive  that  the  text  is  generally 
unsafe  and  untrustworthy  in  its  detail,  to  some  consi- 
deration of  that  subject. 

In  attempting  to  weigh  retrospectively  the  probable 
fortunes  of  the  Homeric  text,  I  presume  that  we  may 
establish  as  our  point  of  departure  the  judgment  deli- 
vered by  Heyne^  that  the  manuscripts  of  Homer  are 
satisfiEu;tory :  that  we  possess  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the 

^  Exc.  ii.  ad  II.  O,  sect.  ii.  vol.  viii.  pp.  790,  i. 
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Alexandrian  critics  posBessed ;  and  that  by  the  advance 
of  the  critical  art,  we  have  now  probably,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  and  truer  Homer  than  that  of  Aristarchus, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  modem  text.  The  imperfect 
state  of  notation  when  writing  first  began  to  be  used, 
and  the  changes  in  pronunciation,  have  not,  we  may 
also  suppose  with  Heyne',  done  more  tlian  trifling  or 
secondary  damage  to  the  copies. 

The  first  serious  question  is  this ;  how  far  was  Homer 
mutilated,  first,  by  the  rhapsodists,  or  reciters,  before  he 
was  put  into  writing,  and  secondly,  by  those  who^  in 
order  to  bring  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  into  one  body,  must, 
it  is  assumed,  have  added  and  altered  much,  even  if 
they  had  no  whims  of  their  own,  and  only  sought  to  do 
what  was  needful  nea?us  et  juncturce  causa.  It  is,  of 
course,  admitted  that  these  lays,  even  though  ideally 
one  as  they  came  from  their  framer,  were  in  many 
cases  actually  separated.  And  Heyne  quotes  the  Scho- 
liast of  Pindar^  complaining  by  report  that  Cinasthus 
and  his  school  had  interpolated  largely,  as  well  as  the 
passage  in  which  Josephus'  (so  he  states)  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Iliad,  from  having  been  pieced 
together  long  after  it  was  composed,  presented  many 
discrepancies.  Now,  even  if  this  were  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  it  would  have  no  more  pretension  to  histo- 
rical authority,  than  if  it  had  been  delivered  yesterday. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  Josephus  mentions  it  simply  as  a 

current  notion ;  i^aaiv  ovSe  toStov  . . .  aXXa  Sia/uLVfi/uLoyeuo^ 
fuvtiv  . . .  Koi.  Sia  TOVTO  iroXXo?  ev  avr^  (ryeiv  to?  Biaf^via^. 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind,  tliat 
if  the  positive  notices  of  Homer  in  early  times  are 
slight,  so  as  to  throw  us  back  very  much  upon  the  poems 
for  their  own  vindication,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  all 

'  Exc  ii.  ad  II.  O,   sect.  ii.         y  Find.  Nem.  ii.  i . 
vol  riii.  pp.  790, 1.  *  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  a. 
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the  authorities  cited  on  the  sceptical  side,  are  chrono- 
logically so  remote  from  the  question  in  debate,  that 
they  are  but  opinions  and  not  proofs,  and  that  we  may 
canvass  and  question  them  without  the  smallest  scruple, 
or  fear  that  we  are  pitting  mere  theory  against  legi- 
timate evidence. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  condition  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  before  they  were  committed  to  writing, 
was  one  of  great  danger.  But  the  question  may  well 
be  asked,  how  came  poems  of  such  length  to  be  pre- 
served at  all  by  mere  oral  transmission  through  a 
period  of  undefined,  and  possibly  of  very  great,  length  ? 
It  is  plain  that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  cele- 
brity, and  a  passionate  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  could  have  kept  them  alive.  Now,  if  we  sup- 
pose this  celebrity  and  this  attachment,  let  us  inquire 
further,  whether  they  may  not  have  supplied  the  means 
of  neutralizing  and  counteracting,  in  the  main,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  poems  were  exposed  ;  and  whether  it 
is  unreasonable  to  say.  That  which  could  have  preserved 
them  in  their  unity  at  all,  mibst^  in  all  likelihood,  have 
preserved  them  in  a  tolerably  genuine  state.  Fully  ad- 
mitting that  the  evidence  in  the  case  is  imperfect,  and 
can  only  lead  to  disputable  conclusions,  I  nevertheless 
ask,  What  is  the  most  probable  supposition  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  the  pre-historic  times 
of  Greece?  Is  it  not  this — that,  with  due  allowance  for 
a  different  state  of  circumstances,  they  were  then,  what 
they  were  in  later  times ;  the  broad  basis  of  mental  cul- 
ture ;  the  great  monument  of  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
and  of  each  particular  State  or  race ;  the  prime  enter- 
tainment of  those  prolonged  festive  gatherings  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  early  Greece ;  that  they  were 
not  only  the  special  charge  and  pride  of  particular  poeti- 
cal schools,  but  distinct  objects  of  the  care  of  legislators 
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and  statesmen ;  that  in  this  manner  they  were  recog- 
nised as  among  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  had  thus  to  depend  for  their  transmission,  not  only 
on  the  fire  of  national  and  poetic  feeling,  but  upon  a  jea- 
lous custody  much  resembling  that  which  even  a  com- 
paratively rude  people  gives  to  its  laws  ? 

I  shall  attempt  a  summary  of  the  arguments  and 
testimonies  which  appear  to  me  to  recommend,  if  they 
do  not  compel,  the  adoption  of  these  conclusions. 

J.  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  pupil  of  Plato,  in  a  frag- 
ment Trepl  iroXireiZvy  declares  that  Lycurgus  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  poetry  of  Homer  into  Peloponnesus  : 

T^v  'OjULiipov  iroiri<nVy  irapa  tZv  airoyovtav  Kp€0(j>v\ou  Xa- 
jSwv,  irpSrro^  SieKOjuncrev  el^  TleXowovvticrov.    This  testimony 

is  late  with  reference  to  the  fact  it  reports,  but  not  late 
in  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  Of  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived  by  the  author  who  gives  it  us,  we 
know  nothing.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  iElian,* 
who  adds  the  epithet  aOpoav  to  iroin<nv.  Plutarch  en- 
larges the  expression  of  the  tradition,  but  seems  to  add 
little  to  its  matter,  except  that  some  portions  of  Homer 
were  known  before  Lycurgus  brought  the  whole  from 
Crete.  "*  It  is  stated  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,^  that 
Creophylus  was  a  companion  of  Homer.  Strabo^  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  a  Samian ;  and  Hermodamas,  the 
master  of  Pythagoras,  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
to  have  been  his  descendant.  Now,  we  cannot  call 
any  part  of  these  statements  history ;  but  they  exhibit 
a  body  of  tradition,  of  which  the  members,  drawn  from 
scattered  quarters,  agree  with  one  another,  and  agree 
also  with  the  general  probability  that  arises  out  of  a 
fact  so  astonishing  as  is  in  itself  the  actual  preservation 

»  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  14.  «  Plat.  Rep.  x.  p.  600,  B. 

*>  Plut  Lye.  p.  41.  **  Strabo  xiv.  p.  946.       c  viii.  2. 
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of  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  is  in  truth  this  fact  that 
lays  the  best  ground  for  traditions  such  as  the  one  in 
question.  If  they  came  before  us  artificially  complete 
and  embellished,  that  might  be  made  a  ground  of  sus- 
picion. But  appearing,  as  this  one  does,  with  an  evident 
absence  of  design,  there  is  every  presumption  of  its  truth. 
Before  considering  the  full  force  which  attaches  to  it  if 
it  be  true,  we  will  draw  out  the  kindred  traditions. 

2.  Of  these,  the  next,  and  a  most  important  one,  is 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  Clisthenes,  the 
ruler  of  Sicyon,  who,  when  he  had  been  at  war  with 

ArgOS,  pay^fwSov^  eirauo'e  iv  ^ikuwvi  aycovH^ecrOaif  tZp  'O/iiy- 
pelwv  hrevov  €iv€Ka,  oti  ^Apyeiol  re  /col  "Apyo^  ra  ^roXXa 

irairra  vfxveaTaiK  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  Clisthenes 
sought  to  banish  the  memory  of  Adrastus,  as  being  an 
Argive  hero,  from  Sicyon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  these  Homeric  poems  may  have  included ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  Grote,  that  they  were  *  the  Thebais 
and  the  Epigoni,  not  the  Iliads^,'  seems  to  me  incredible. 
Nor  is  it  correct  that  the  Iliad  fails  to  supply  matter 
to  which  the  statement  may  refer.  In  the  Iliad,  the 
name  of  Argos,  though  meaning  it  is  true  the  country 
rather  than  a  city,  is  nearly  associated  with  the  chief 
seat  of  power,  and  becomes  representative  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  race  in  its  heroic  infancy.  This  is  surely 
honour  infinitely  higher,  than  any  local  fame  it  could 
derive  from  the  civil  feud  with  Thebes.  The  Iliad,  too, 
marks  most  clearly  the  connexion  of  Adrastus  with 
Argos — for  it  names  Diomed  as  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  or  granddaughter,  iKgialea*^ ;  it  also  marks  the 
subordinate  position  of  Sicyon, 

iO^  ip  '^AbprjoTos  Trp&T  ifi^axrlKevfv^, 

'  Herod,  v.  67.        g  Hist.  Greece,  ii.  174  n.        ^  II.  v.  412-15. 

»  II.  ii.  572. 
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by  making  it  a  mere  town  in  the  dominions  of  Aga- 
memnon, while  Argos  figures  as  a  sovereign  and  power- 
ful city.  There  may  therefore  perhaps  be  room  to 
doubt  whether  Herodotus  meant  even  to  include  the 
Thebais  or  Epigoni  in  the  phrase  *  Homeric  poems.' 

But  the  importance  of  the  passage  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  these  considerations.     It  shows, 

a.  That  there  were,  at  Sicyon,  State-recitations  of 
Homer  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  attended 
with  rewards  for  the  successful  performers. 

b.  That  these  recitations  were  in  conformity  with 
common  use;  for  they  are  named  as  something  or- 
dinary and  established,  which  was  then  set  aside,  not 
as  a  custom  peculiar  to  Sicyon. 

c.  That  the  recitations  depended  upon  the  Homeric 
poems,  since  they  were  entirely  stopped  on  account  of 
exceptionable  matter  which  the  Homeric  poems  were 
deemed  to  contain. 

d.  That  these  recitations  were  in  the  nature  of  com- 
petitive contests  among  the  rhapsodists,  when  the  best 
and  most  approved,  of  course,  would  obtain  prizes. 
This  implies  that  the  recitations  were  not  single,  as  if 
by  poet  laureates,  but  that  many  shared  in  them. 

3.  Next  to  this  tradition,  and  nearly  coeval  with  it, 
but  reported  by  later  authority,  is  that  respecting  Solon 
and  Athens.  Dieuchidas  of  Megara,  an  author  of  un- 
certain age,  placed  by  HeyneJ  later  than  Alexander,  is 
quoted  in  Diogenes  Laertius*^  as  testifying  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  concerning  Solon :  ra  re  'Ojm^pov  i^  viro^ 

fioXrig  yeypa(^  pa'^t^elo'Qai,  otov  oirov  6  irpSrro^  cXi/^ey, 
eiceWev  ap'^&rQai  tov  €J(ojul€vov,  /jloXXov  ovi^  2)o\a7v  Ofxfipov 
eijkiTKrev,  tj  Heia-icrrpaTO^'     But  we  have  also  a  better 

i  He)me,  Horn,  viii.,  seq.  ^  !•  57- 

E  2 
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witness,  I  think,  in  Lycurgus  tbe  orator,  contemporary 
with  Demosthenes,^  who  gives  a  most  striking  account 
of  the  political  and  martial  use  of  the  Homeric  songs. 

He  says,  oJ/tw  yap  iireXa^oy  v/jlwv  ol  iraTcpe^  anrauSaiov 
etvai  TTOinrriv^  Scrre  po/xov  eOevro  KaO*  kKatrrriv  ireirraerfipiSa 
Twv  TlavaOfivaiwv  /xovou  twv  SXKodv  iroinroov  pay^fooSeicrOai 

ra  eirn.  *  It  was  with  these  songs  in  their  ears,'  he 
proceeds,  ^  that  your  fathers  fought  at  Marathon ;  and 
so  valiant  were  they  theuy  that  from  among  them  their 
brave  rivals,  the  Lacedaemonians,  sought  a  general, 
Tyrt8cus.' 

a.  Now,  these  words  appear  to  carry  the  traditional 
origin  of  this  law,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Lycurgus 
will  avail,  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  Tyrtaeus  lived.™ 

b.  Thus,  at  the  period  when  Athens  is  just  begin- 
ning to  rise  towards  eminence,  she  enacts  a  law  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  shall  be  recited  at  her  greatest 
festival. 

c.  This  honour  she  accords  to  Homer  (whatever  that 
name  may  have  imported)  alone  among  poets. 

rf.  This  appears,  from  the  connexion  with  Tyrtaeus,  to 
be  a  tradition  of  a  matter  older  still  than  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Dieuchidas.  But  the  two  are  in  thorough 
accordance.  For  Dieuchidas  does  not  say  that  Solon 
introduced  the  recitations  of  Homer,  nor  does  he  refer 
simply  to  the  Panathenaica.  He  pretty  clearly  implies, 
that  Solon  did  not  begin  the  recitations,  but  that  he 
reformed — (by  bringing  them  into  regular  succession, 
which  implies  a  fixed  order  of  the  songs) — what  had 
been  introduced  already;  while  Lycurgus  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  notice  of  the  original  introduction  as  having 
occurred  before  the  time  even  of  Tyrtseus. 

1  In  Leocritum,  104-8.  "»  Smith's  Diet.  *  Tyrtaeus.' 
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4.  The  argument  from  the  sculptures  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus,  representing  subjects  taken  out  of  the 
Iliad,  refers  to  a  period  nearly  corresponding  with  that 
of  Tyrtaeus,  as  Cypselus  was  probably  bom  about  B.  C, 
700 :  and  tends  to  show  that  the  Iliad  was  famous  in 
Corinth  at  that  date." 

5.  The  next  of  the  specific  traditions  is  that  re- 
lating to  Pisistratus.  To  his  agency  it  has  been  the 
fashion  of  late  years  to  assign  an  exaggerated,  or  even 
an  exclusive,  importance.  But  whereas  the  testimonies 
respecting  Lycurgus,  Clisthenes,  and  Solon,  (as  well  as 
the  Athenian  legislators  before  him,)  are  derived  from 
authors  probably,  or  certainly,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  B.  C,  we  have  none  at  all  respecting  Pisis- 
tratus earlier  than  the  Augustan  age.*'  Cicero  says 
he  first  disposed  the  Homeric  books  in  their  present 
order ;  Pausanias^P  that  he  collected  them,  Siea-iraa-fxepa 
T€  KOI  aXXa')(od  /ivfifxoveuofieva ;  Joseph us,^  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  merely  refers  to  the  report  that  the  Iliad  was 
not  committed  to  writing  until  after  Homer's  time,  is 
wrongly  quoted'  as  a  witness  to  the  labours  of  Pisis- 
tratus. An  ancient  Scholion,  recently  discovered,"  names 
four  poets  who  worked  under  that  prince.  And  it  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  traditions  respecting  Pisistratus  have 
this  distinctive  mark — that  they  seem  to  indicate  the 
first  accomplishment  of  a  critical  and  literary  task  upon 
Homer's  text  under  the  direct  care  and  responsibility 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 

Thus,  the  testimony  concerning  Pisistratus  is  of  an 

°  See  the  Homerus  of  Arch-  II.  i.  i. 

deacon  Williams,  pp.  9 — 11.  ^  Contra  Ap.  i.  2. 

o  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  34.  '  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  '  Home- 

P  Fans,  vii.  26.    p.  594.   add  rus  :'  and  elsewhere. 

Suidas  in  toc.  "Ofiripos,    Eustath.         '  Ibid,  from  Ritschl. 
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order  decidedly  inferior  to  that  which  supports  the 
earlier  traditions^  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  put 
into  the  scale  against  them  where  they  are  in  conflict 
with  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  report  that 
he  fixed  the  particular  order  of  the  poems,  which  the 
law  of  Solon  may  have  left  open  in  some  degree  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reciters,  although  they  were  re- 
quired by  it  to  recite  in  order. 

6.  The  dialogue,  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Plato  under 
the  name  of  Hipparchus,  states  that  that  sovereign — 

ra  'Ofi^pov  Ttpmo^  iK6yxfT€v  h  ri^v  yrjv  roamivi,  icai  i}y<tyicoo-€ 
70VS  pay^ti^hovs  l\avaBrivaloi,s  i(  uttoA^coi;  i<t>€(rJ9  airrh  huivcUy 
&(nr€p  vvv  In  o{2€  Trotovo-t  ^. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  original  introduction,  this 
passage  contradicts  all  the  foregoing  ones.  From  the 
uncertainty  who  is  its  author,  it  must  yield  to  them  as 
of  less  authority.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  on  the  very 
face  of  it  incredible :  for  it  asserts,  not  that  his  poetry 
was  first  arranged  or  adjusted,  but  first  brought  into 
the  country  by  Hipparchus.  This  is  in  itself  absurd  : 
and  it  is  also  directly  in  tlie  teeth  of  the  statement, 
which  can  hardly  be  a  pure  fiction,  that  Solon  by  law 
required  the  poems  of  Homer  to  be  recited  at  the 
Panathensea.  As  regards  the  succession  in  reciting,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  put  the  last  hand  to 
the  work  of  his  &ther. 

However,  the  passage  may  deserve  notice  as  a  sign 
of  the  general  belief  that  the  care  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  and  provision  for  their  orderly  publication  in 
the  only  mode  then  possible,  was  a  fit  and  usual  part 
of  the  care  of  States  and  their  rulers. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
cited  may  be  thought  to  bear  primarily  on  the  contro- 

t  Hipparchus,  §  4.  (ii.  228.) 
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vereies  which  I  have  waived.  But  they  have  a  most 
important,  even  if  secondary,  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion,  whether  the  received  text  is  generally  sound  in 
its  structure.  The  dangers  which  menaced  that  text  of 
course  were  referable  to  two  sources :  the  one,  want  of 
due  care;  and  the  other,  falsification  f6v  a  purpose: 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  one  view  the  whole 
positive  evidence  with  respect  to  the  preservation  and 
publication  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  order  to  estimate 
the  amount  both  of  these  dangers  and  of  the  safeguards 
against  them.     I  resume  the  prosecution  of  this  task. 

From  the  word  aywvi(€<rOai^  applied  by  Herodotus  to 
the  recitations  at  Sicyon,  it  is  plain  that  they  were 
matches  among  the  rhapsodists.  And  as  the  match  did 
not  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  original  compositions 
of  the  candidates,  but  on  the  repetition  of  what  Homer 
was  reputed  to  have  composed,  the  question  arises,  on 
what  grounds  could  the  prize  be  adjudged?  Partly, 
perhaps,  for  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  rhapsodist ; 
but  partly  also,  nay,  we  must  assume  principally,  for 
his  comparative  fidelity  to  the  supposed  standard  of 
his  original.  And,  when  we  consider  the  length  of 
the  poems,  we  may  the  more  easily  understand  how 
the  retentiveness  of  memory  required  to  give  an  ade- 
quate command  of  them,  might  well  deserve  and  re- 
ceive reward.  True,  the  vanity  of  a  particular  rhapsodist 
might  readily  induce  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  im- 
prove upon  Homer.  But  surely  such  an  one  would  be 
subject  to  no  inconsiderable  check  from  the  vigilance, 
and  the  impartial,  or  more  probably  the  jealous,  judg- 
ment of  his  contemporaries  and  rivals.  The  aberrations, 
too,  or  interpolations,  of  each  one  inventor,  would  be 
immediately  crossed  by  those  of  every  other ;  and  the 
intrinsic  superiority  of  the  great  poet  himself;^  and  the 
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extraordinary  reverence  paid  to  his  name,  would  thus 
derive  powerful  aid  from  the  natural  play  of  human 
passions.  I  look  upon  the  circumstance  that  these  re- 
citations were  competitive,  and  probably  open  to  all 
comers,  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  Freedom, 
in  such  a  case,  would  be  far  more  conservative  than 
restriction. 

The  force  of  such  considerations  is  abated  indeed, 
but  it  is  not  destroyed,  by  the  fact  that  poems  not 
composed  by  Homer  were  esteemed  to  be  Homeric. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  false  esti- 
mation reached  in  general  beyond  the  character  of 
mere  vulgar  rumour.  We  find,  indeed,  that  Callinus 
ascribed  the  Thebais  to  Homer,  Thucydides  the  Pythian 
Hymn,  and  Aristotle  the  Margites.  But,  of  these  three, 
the  last  judgment,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  been  a 
true  one.  The  Thebais  was  judged  by  Pausanias  to  be 
the  best  of  the  epics,  after  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  because  a  poet  might 
assign  this  to  him,  he  would  also  have  assigned  others. 
Few  authors  show  more  slender  marks  of  critical  acu- 
men than  Herodotus;  but  even  he  treats  the  notions 
that  the  Cyprian  epic  or  the  Epigoni  belonged  to  Ho- 
mer in  terms  such  as  to  show,  that  they  were  at  most 
mere  speculations,  and  not  established  public  judg- 
ments." 

Now,  even  in  a  critical  age,  it  seems  to  be  inevitable, 
that  authors  of  conspicuous  popularity  shall  be  followed 
on  their  path,  not  only  by  imitators,  but,  where  there 
is  the  least  hope  of  even  temporary  success,  by  forgers. 
We  see,  in  the  present  day,  attempts  to  vent  new 
novels  under  the  name  of  Walter  Scott.  I  have  my- 
self a  volume,  purchased  in  Italy,  of  spurious  verses, 

«  Herod,  ii.  117.  iv.  32. 
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printed  under  the  name  of  her  great,  though  not  yet 
famous,  modern  poet,  Giacomo  Leopard] .  In  periods 
iar  less  critical,  impostors  would  be  bolder,  and  dupes 
more  numerous.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  epics,  or  even  that  any  single  one,  had 
been  generally  ascribed  to  Homer  with  the  same  con- 
fidence as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  nor  that  the  same 
care,  public  or  private,  was  taken  in  any  other  case  for 
the  keeping  and  restoration  of  the  text. 

Again,  though  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  traditions 
take  no  specific  notice  of  competition,  yet  we  are  jus- 
tified in  supposing  that  it  existed,  because  the  practice 
can  be  traced  to  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  any  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  Homer  we  have  no  example  of 
competition  among  bards  actually  exhibited;  but  neither 
do  the  poems  furnish  us  with  an  occasion  when  it  might 
have  been  looked  for.  The  ordinary  place  of  the  bard 
was  as  a  member  of  a  king's  or  chieftain's  household. 
At  the  great  assemblages  of  tribes,  or  of  the  Greek 
race,  to  which  the  chiefs  repaired  in  numbers,  more 
bards  than  one  would  also  probably  appear.  Some  light 
is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  passage  relating  to 
Thamyris  in  the  second  Book  of  the  Iliad .^  He  met  his 
calamity  at  Dorion,  when  on  a  journey ;  and  it  caught 

him  Oij^aXlfidep  lovra  irap  l^vpvrov  Oij^aXifjog,  Homer's 
usual  precision  justifies  our  arguing  that,  when  he  says 
he  came,  not  simply  from  a  place,  but  also  from,  or  from 
beside,  the  lord  of  a  place,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  was 
attached  to  that  lord  as  the  bard  of  his  court  or  house- 
hold. Again,  he  was  on  a  jouniey.  Whither  bound, 
except  evidently  to  one  of  these  contests?  This  is 
fully  shown  by  the  lines  that  follow,  for  they  con- 
template a  match  as  then  about  to  take  place  forth- 

^  II.  ii.  594-600. 
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Tvitb.  For  the  form  of  his  boast  was  not  simply  that 
he  could  beat  the  Muses,  but  (to  speak  in  our  phra- 
seology) he  vauntingly  vowed  that  he  would  win,  even 
though  the  Muses  themselves  should  be  his  rivals. 

crreOro  yhp  €v\6fjL€vos  viicrjacfiev,  cincp  &v  avral 
Movcrai  iicCdoiev. 

Institutions  which  embrace  competition  have,  from 
the  character  of  man's  nature,  a  great  self-sustaining 
power;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  be- 
tween the  time  of  Thamyris  and  that  of  the  Sicyonian 
rhapsodists  this  method  of  recitation  had  at  any  time 
fallen  into  abeyance.  In  a  fragment  of  Hesiod*, 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  we  find  the  phrase 
pairreiv  aoiS^v;  but  on  account  of  its  mention  of 
Homer  as  a  contemporary,  this  fragment  is  untrust- 
worthy. In  other  places,  however,  he  distinctly  wit- 
nesses to  the  matches  and  prizes  of  the  bards,  and  says 
that  at  the  match  held  by  Amphidamas  in  Aulis,  he 
himself  won  a  tripod  y.  Again,  Thucydides  finds  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  competition  of  bards  in  the 
beautiful  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  very  ancient 
Hymn  to  Apollo*. 

I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  dwell  in  detail  upon 
the  means  privately  taken  for  the  transmission  of  the 
Homeric  songs.  Cinsethus  of  Chios  (according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar%  quoting  Hippostratus,  a  Sicilian 
author  of  uncertain  date),  eppa^wSticre  to  *OfjLiipou  cTrtj 
(about  500  B.C.),  for  the  first  time  at  Syracuse.  It 
may  be  observed  that  this  passage  may  probably  imply 
the  foundation  of  public  recitations  there.  Eustathius^ 

*  Fragm.  xxxiv.  *   Schol.  I^th.  vi.  4  ;    Nem. 

y  Op.  ii.  268-75.  ii.  I. 

■    Hymn.    ApoII.  166 — 73  ;        *>  II.  A.  p.  6. 
146-50. 
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quoting,  as  Hejme^  observes,  inaccurately,  charges  Ci- 
naetbus  with  having  corrupted  the  Homeric  poems ;  but 
the  words  of  the  Scholiast  need  not  mean  more  than 
that  he  composed  certain  poems  and  threw  them  into 
the  mass  of  those  which  were  more  or  less  taken  to  be 
Homeric.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  Creophylus  **,  or 
upon  the  Homeridae  mentioned  by  Pindar,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  claimed  as  her  own  by  Chios^  That  name 
appears  to  be  used  freely  by  Plato  ^,  without  explana- 
tion, as  if  in  his  own  time  they  formed  a  well-known 
school.  According  to  Athenseusfi^,  quoting  Aristocles,  a 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  name  'OfjLfipi<rra\  was  given 
to  the  rhapsodists  generally. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  known  to  Herodotus 
under  their  present  titles,  as  we  find  from  his  references 
to  them.  But  it  is  justly  argued  by  Heyne,  that  there 
must  have  been  known  poems  of  their  scope  and  sub- 
ject at  the  time  when  the  other  Cyclic  poems  were 
written,  which  fill  up  the  interval  between  them,  and 
complete  the  Troic  story  ^;  that  is  to  say,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads. 

Again,  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  simply  touch 
upon  the  relation  of  Homer  to  Greek  letters  and  cul- 
ture in  general.  He  was  the  source  of  tragedy,  the 
first  text-book  of  philosophers,  and  the  basis  of  liberal 
education ;  so  much  so,  that  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have 
struck  his  schoolmaster  for  having  no  MS.  rhapsody  of 
the  Iliad*,  while  Xenophon  quotes  Niceratus  as  saying 
that  his  father  made  him  learn  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  them  by  heart''. 

c  Heyne,  viii.  p.  8ii.  Republ.  B.  i.;  ii.  599. 

d  Sup.  ^  Athen.  iv.  p.  174. 

«  Pind.  Nem.  ii.  i,  and  Strabo,  *»  Heyne,  viii.  814. 

xiv.  i.  p.  645.  »  Pint.  Apoph.,  p.  186  D. 

f  Plat.  FimdruB,  iii.  252,  and  ^  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iii.  5. 
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Cassauder,  king  of  Macedon,  accordiDg  to  Atbenseus, 
could  do  nearly  as  much.     He  had  by  heart  tSov  hrwv 

TO,  iroWa,^ 

Passing  on  from  this  evidence  of  general  estimation, 
I  come  to  what  is  more  important  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  text — that  is»  the  state  of  the  poems  at 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  recensions,  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited by  Villoison,  from  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  the 
Iliad  which  he  discovered.  From  this  source  appears 
to  me  to  proceed  our  best  warrant  for  believing  in  the 
general  soundness  of  the  text. 

The  first  tendencies  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  as 
they  are  represented  by  Zenodotus,  appear  to  have 
been  towards  very  free  excision  and  emendation.  Ari- 
starchus,  its  highest  authority,  is  considered  to  repre- 
sent a  reaction  towards  more  sober  handling.  The 
plan  of  expressing  suspicion  by  obeli  was  a  good  one — 
it  raised  the  question  of  genuineness  vnthout  fore- 
closing it.  The  passages  which  he  excluded  stand  in 
the  text,  and  many  among  them  are  not  much  damaged 
by  the  condemnation.  One  particularly,  in  the  speech 
of  Phoenix,"*  appears  to  me  alike  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic. After  all,  the  obelos  is  generally  attached  to 
lines  of  amplification  and  poetic  ornament ;  which  could 
be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  leave  the  sense  not  vitally 
mutilated.  But  we  may  quote  Aristarchus  as  a  witness, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  substantial  soundness  of  the  text. 
For  it  is  plain  that  the  affirmation  of  all  his  doubts 
would  still  leave  us  with  the  substance  of  the  Iliad  as 
it  is ;  while  it  seems  that  the  judgment  of  mankind,  or 
rather  its  feeling,  which  in  such  a  matter  is  worth  more 
than  its  judgment,  has  refused  to  go  as  far  as  he  did, 
for  his  doubts  or  adverse  verdicts  are  recorded,  but  the 

*  Athen.  xiv.  p.  620.  ™  II.  ix.  458-61. 
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lines  and  passages  remain,  are  still  read  and  taugVit  as 
Homer,  and  are  not  pretended  to  be  distinguishable  by 
any  broad  mark  of  intrinsic  inferiority.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  soundness  of  each  line  has  been  considered 
and  affirmed  to  be  free  from  doubt,  but  that  it  has 
been  felt  that,  while  clear  discrimination  in  detail  was 
impracticable,  retention  was,  on  the  whole,  safer  than 
exclusion.  Nor  is  this  because  a  principle  of  blind 
credulity  has  prevailed.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
judgment,  feeling,  or  instinct,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
civilised  man,  which  has  found  it  safest  to  adhere  to 
the  traditional  text  of  Homer,  has  likewise  thought  it 
safest  to  rule  the  case  of  authorship  adversely  as  to  the 
Hymns.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  such  accounts  as  that  which 
tells  us  that  the  inquiry,  which  is  the  best  edition  of 
Homer?  was  met  with  the  answer,  *tho  oldest;' — or 
such  a  passage  as  that  of  Lucian,"  who  introduces 
Homer  in  the  Shades,  declaring  that  the  aOerovfievai 
<rrlx€99  the  suspected  and  rejected  verses,  were  all  his ; 
whereupon,  says  Lucian,  I  recognised  the  abundant 
frigidity  of  the  school  of  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus. 
This  is  in  an  ironical  work ;  but  ironical  works  are  often 
used  as  the  vehicles  of  real  opinions. 

The  Venetian  Scholiast  is  full  of  familiar  references 
to  the  different  editions  of  the  text  of  the  Iliad,  as  being 
standards  perfectly  well  known ;  and  he  thus  exhibits 
to  us,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  materials  which  the 
Alexandrian  critics  found  existing,  and  with  which  they 
went  to  work  upon  that  poem. 

The  multitude  of  editions  (e/c^oVei?)  which  they  had 
before  them,  were  partly  state  editions  (a/  TroXtriKaly  cm 

Kara  iroXeigy  at  Sia  tZv  iroKewVy  ai  airo  twv  iroKewv)^  and 

°  Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.  ii.  117. 
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partly  those  due  to  private  care  (ol  kot  avSpa).  These 
latter  seem  to  have  obtained  the  name  in  two  ways. 
The  first  was,  when  it  was  taken  from  particular  editors ' 
who  had  revised  the  text,  such  as  Antimachus  (contem- 
porary with  Plato),  Callimachus,  and,  above  all,  Ari- 
stotle, who  prepared  for  Alexander  the  Great  the  copy 
€K  vapOfiKo^,  and,  again,  the  edition  of  Zenodotus,  that 
of  Aristophanes,  and  the  two  separate  editions  of  Ari- 
starchus,  all  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  or  else  they 
were  named  from  the  persons  who  possessed  them,  and 
for  whom  they  had  been  prepared  by  the  care  of  learned 
men.  Among  such  possessors  was  Cai^ander,  king  of 
Macedonia. 

The  existence  of  these  State  editions  is  a  fact  full  of 
meaning.  It  appears  to  show  nothing  less  than  this, 
that  the  text  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public 
authorities  in  the  several  States.  We  have  particular 
names  for  six  of  these  editions  through  the  Venetian 
Scholiast — those  of  Marseilles,  Chios,  Cyprus,  Crete, 
Sinope,  Argos.  On  beholding  this  list,  we  are  imme- 
diately struck  by  the  feet  that  while  it  contains  names 
from  the  far  East,  like  Sinope,  and  far  West,  like  Mar- 
seilles, it  does  not  contain  one  name  of  a  city  in  Greece 
Proper,  except  Argos,  and  that  a  city  having  perhaps 
less  communion  than  almost  any  other  considerable 
place  with  Greek  literature  in  general.  We  ask  why 
do  not  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Corinth,  why  do  not 
Syracuse  and  the  great  Greek  towns  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  appear  with  their  several  Homeric  texts?  The 
most  likely  answer  appears  to  be,  not  that  these  six 
enumerated  cities  were  more  distinguished  than  others 
by  the  carefulness  of  their  provisions  for  the  safety  of 
the  Homeric  text,  but  that  for  some  reason,  possibly 
from  their  lying  less  within  the  circle  of  Greek  letters 
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at  large,  they  still  retained  each  their  particular  text, 
whereas  an  approximation  had  been  made  to  a  common 
'text, — of  which  the  cities  most  properly  Greek  in  gene- 
ral availed  themselves.  For  sometimes  there  are  certain 
signs  supplied  in  the  Scholia  of  a  common  text  pre- 
vailing in  the  State  or  national,  and  another  in  the 
private  editions,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  six 
cities  above  mentioned.  In  the  supposition  of  such  a 
tendency  to  divaricate,  there  is  nothing  beyond  likeli- 
hood ;  for  private  editors  would  be  more  free  to  follow 
their  own  judgments  or  conjectures,  whereas  the  public 
curators  would  almost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  more 
rigidly  conservative.  At  any  rate,  there  are  traceable 
indications  before  us  to  this  effect;  for  the  Scholiast 
cites  for  particular  readings — 

al  iK  T&if  irJXco)!;,  xxi.  351. 

al  imb  TiJXctti;,  xxii.  51. 

al  ivb  T&v  'irJXewi;,  xix.  386. 

and  on  the  other  hand — 

al  Kar  ivbpa,  xxii.  103. 

as  well  as  in  other  places,  nvh  rwv  ttoXitikwv  (e.  g.  xxiv. 
30),  and  at  irXeiovg  twv  Kar  avSpa  (xxiii.  88).  It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  there  was  a  national  text,  approximat- 
ing to  uniformity,  and  used  in  common  by  those  cities, 
the  principal  ones  of  Greece,  which  are  not  quoted  as 
having  had  texts  of  their  own ;  for  there  is  no  reason, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  to  suppose  that  the  phrases  al  iro^ 
XiTiKoi,  and  the  rest  of  those  equivalent  to  it,  are  con- 
fined to  the  six  editions.  Now,  while  the  six  State 
editions  indicate  a  care  probably  dating  from  very  early 
times  for  the  soundness  of  the  text,  the  common  State 
recension,  if,  as  appears  probable,  there  was  one,  indi- 
cates a  gradual  convergence  of  critical  labours  and  of 
the  public  judgment  in  the  generality  of  those  States, 
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of  which  the  people  had  the  oldest,  strongest,  and  most 
direct  interest  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

There  is  a  third  form  of  common  text,  less  perfect 
than  either  of  the  others,  of  which  abundant  traces  are 
found.  We  find  mention  of  the  editions  or  copies 
called  al  Koivaiy  cu  StifAOTiKai^  cu  SfjiuLdSei^j  and  they  are 
sometimes  described  collectively,  as  on  Iliad  ii.  ^3,  ev 

Se    Ta/9    Koivaig    eyeypairro    xai    Ttj    ZijvoSoTei^p^    /SouX^p, 

Sometimes  the  greater  part  of  these  Koivai  or  Stj/uaiSeig 
have  a  particular  reading.  They  all,  of  all  classes,  va- 
ried more  or  less,  and  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  merits,  as  (frnvXal,  eiKaiorepai^  fierpiai,  ^apiecrTarat. 
These  ordinary  or  public  (not  national)  editions,  pre- 
pared for  sale  in  the  open  book-market,  were  probably 
founded,  in  the  main,  on  the  national  text,  but  being 
intended  for  general  sale,  and  not  prepared  by  respon- 
sible editors,  they  were  ordinarily  inferior.  This  Ve- 
netian Scholiast  was  himself  a  critic,  and  wrote  when 
the  .^lic  and  Ionic  dialects  were  still  in  use,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  references  to  them.P 

The  Scholia  to  the  Odyssey  supply  the  names  of  some 
editions  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 
One  of  these  is  the  AloXh,  or  AIoXik^  ;  ^  another  is  i 
€K  Moi/cre/ou,'  which  is  explained  to  refer  to  the  deposi- 
tory near  the  School  at  Alexandria;  and  a  third  ^ 
KvKXiKfjy^  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  an  edition  in 
which  the  poems  of  Homer  were  placed  in  a  series  with 
those  of  the  Cyclical  authors. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  it  may  be  readily  admitted 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  exposed,  before  they  were 
reduced  to  writing,  to  the  powerful  and  various  acti<m 

P  Villoison,  Prolog,  p.  xxvii.         in  loc, 

q  Od.  xiv.  280.  ■  XVI.  195,  and  Buttmaun  in 

r  Od.  xiv.  204,  aud  Buttmann     loc. 
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of  disintegratiDg  causes.  Among  these  we  may  name 
neglect,  inability  to  cope  with  the  real  difficulties  of 
their  transmission,  the  personal  vanity  of  the  rhapsodists, 
and  the  local  vanity  of  communities.  But  I  think  we 
have  also  disclosed  to  us,  both  by  the  fragmentary  no- 
tices of  the  history  of  the  poems  if  taken  in  their  col- 
lective effect,  and  by  the  state  of  things  in  and  upon 
which  the  Alexandrian  critics  laboured,  the  operation 
of  an  immense  amount  of  restorative  counter-agency. 
All  chance  of  our  arriving  at  a  sober  judgment  must 
depend  upon  our  duly  weighing  these  two  sets  of  forces 
in  their  relation  to  one  another.  There  were  indeed 
tendencies,  which  may  well  be  called  irresistible,  to 
aberrations  from  the  traditional  standard;  but  there 
were  barriers  also  insurmountable,  which  seem  to  have 
confined  those  aberrations  within  certain  limits.  They 
could  not  proceed  beyond  a  given  point  without  awa- 
kening the  consciousness,  that  Homer,  the  priceless 
treasure  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  the  first  source  of  its 
keener  consciousness  of  nationality,  was  in  danger  of 
being  disfigured,  and  deformed,  and  so  lost ;  and  that 
sense,  when  once  awakened,  without  doubt  generated 
such  reactions  as  we  find  exemplified  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Pisistratus. 

We  may  indeed  derive  directly,  from  the  force  of  the 
destroying  element,  when  viewed  in  detail,  the  strong- 
est proof  that  there  must  have  been  an  original  stand- 
ard, by  recurrence  to  which  its  ravages  could  from 
time  to  time  be  repaired.  For  if  that  element  had 
worked  without  such  means  of  correction,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  now  have  been  in  possession  of  an  Iliad 
and  an  Odyssey.  As  with  regard  to  religions  after  they 
are  parted  from  their  source,  the  tendency  would  have 
been  to  continually-increasing  divergence.     The  dis- 
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similarities  arising  from  omission,  alteration,  and  inter- 
polation, would  have  grown,  so  as  to  embrace  larger  and 
larger  portions  of  the  poems,  and  at  this  day,  instead 
of  merely  questioning  this  or  that  line  in  a  few  places, 
and  comparing  this  with  that  reading,  we  should  have 
been  deliberating  among  a  dozen  Iliads  and  a  dozen 
Odysseys,  to  discover  which  were  the  true. 

If,  then,  it  be  said  that  the  proceedings  of  Pisistra- 
tus  or  of  Solon,  bear  testimony  not  to  the  soundness 
but  to  the  incessant  corruption  of  the  text,  my  answer 
is,  they  bear  witness  to  its  corruption,  just  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey  might  be 
said,  and  truly  said,  to  bear  testimony  to  its  disrepair.' 
That  partial  and  local  faults,  and  dislocations,  would 
creep  in,  is  as  certain  as  that  wind  and  weather  act 
upon  the  stoutest  fabric :  but  when  we  read  of  the  re- 
pairs of  a  building,  we  infer  that  pains  were  taken  to 
make  it  habitable ;  and  when  we  read  of  the  restora- 
tions of  Homer,  we  perceive  that  it  was  an  object  of 
public  solicitude  to  keep  the  poems  in  a  state  of  sound- 
ness. As,  indeed,  the  building  most  used  will  ccBteris 
paribus  require  the  most  frequent  repairs,  so  the  ele- 
mentary causes  of  corruption,  by  carelessness,  might 
operate  most  powerfully  in  a  case  where  the  poet 
might  be  recited  by  every  strolling  minstrel  at  a  local 
festivity :  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in  these  very  cases 
there  would  be  the  greatest  anxiety  to  detect  and  to 
eliminate  the  destructive  elements,  when  once  they 
were  seen  to  be  making  head.  But,  in  truth,  the  ana- 
logy of  a  building  does  not  represent  the  case.  Edifices 
are  sometimes  disfigured  by  the  parsimony  of  after- 
times  :  but  there  was  no  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  when 
Greece  did  not  rate  the  value  of  Homer  more  highly 
than  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  him.    Again,  the  archi- 
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tects  of  degenerate  ages  think,  as  Bernini  did  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  that  they  can  improve  upon  their  de- 
signs: but  the  name  of  no  Greek  has  been  recorded 
who  thought  he  could  improve  upon  Homer,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  nameless  was  likely  to  be  checked  by 
their  companions  and  competitors. 

We  have  principally  had  in  view  the  question,  whether 
Homer  was,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  guarded  against  any 
profound  and  radical  corruption  which  might  grow  out 
of  unchecked  carelessness ;  but  the  result  will  be  not 
more  unfavourable,  if  we  ask  how  did  he  stand  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  great  fountain-head  of  evil,  namely, 
falsification  with  a  purpose?  Now,  the  fact,  that  in 
any  given  case  provision  is  made  for  jealous  custody 
against  any  attack  from  without,  affords  no  proof,  or 
even  presumption,  against  the  subsistence  of  destroy- 
ing causes  within.  But  the  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  had 
no  motive  to  corrupt,  and  had  every  motive  to  preserve 
the  text  of  Homer.  His  national  office  and  position 
have  been  admirably  expressed  by  Statins,  in  verses  on 
the  Trojan  expedition : — 

Turn  primilm  Graecia  vires 
Contemplata  suas :  turn  sparsa  ac  dissona  moles, 
In  corpus  vultumque  colt*. 

His  works  were  the  very  cradle  of  the  nation ;  there  it 
first  visibly  lived  and  breathed.  They  were  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  every  Greek  feeling  and  desire : 
in  the  rivalry  between  the  Hellenic  race  and  the  (after- 
wards so  called)  ^ap^apoi  of  Asia,  they  gave,  in  forms 
the  most  effective  and  the  most  artful,  everything 
worth  having  to  the  former,  and  left  the  later  Greek 
nothing  to  add.     What  void  to  be  filled  could  even 

*  Acbilleis,  L  456. 
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vanity  discover,  when  so  many  Greek  chieftains,  in- 
ferior, in  a  degree  never  measured^  to  Achilles,  were, 
nevertheless,  each  of  them,  too  strong  for  the  prince  of 
Trojan  warriors? 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  replied  that,  even  supposing 
that  collective  Greece  could  gain  nothing  by  corrupting 
Homer,  yet  the  relative  distribution  of  honour  among 
the  principal  States  might  be  affected  to  the  profit  of 
one  and  the  prejudice  of  another.  Now  it  is  plain  that, 
in  this  delicate  and  vital  point,  the  sectional  jealousies 
of  the  Greeks  would  afford  the  best  possible  security 
to  the  general  contents  of  the  text :  something  of  the 
same  security  that  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  supplied,  when  they  became  rival  guardians 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Argos,  deeply  in- 
terested for  Diomed,  and  Lacedsemon  for  Menelaus, 
and  both  for  Agamemnon,  were  watchmen  alike  power- 
ful and  keen  against  Athens,  if  she  had  attempted  to 
obtain  for  herself  in  the  Iliad  a  place  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  her  after-fame.  There  were  numerous  parts 
of  Homer's  Greece,  both  great  and  small,  that  fell  into 
subsequent  insignificance,  such  as  Pylos,  Ithaca,  Salamis, 
Locris:  the  relative  positions  ofThessaly  and  Southern 
Greece  were  fundamentally  changed  in  the  historic 
times.  But  all,  whether  they  exulted  in  the  longlived 
honours  of  their  States,  or  whether  they  fondly  brooded 
on  the  recollections  of  former  fame,  were  alike  inter- 
ested in  resisting  interlopers  who  might  seek  to  tres- 
pass for  their  own  advantage,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
object  of  preserving  the  priceless  national  monument 
from  decay.  Nor  is  there  any  room  to  suppose,  that 
these  questions  of  primeval  honour  were  indifferent  to 
the  later  Greeks.  The  citation  from  the  Catalogue  by 
the  Athenian  envoys  before  Gelon  in  Herodotus  (to  take 
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a  single  instance),  affords  conclusive  proof  to  the  con- 
trary :  and,  even  so  late  as  in  the  day  of  Pausanias,  he 
tells  us  that  Argolis  and  Arcadia  were  the  States,  which 
even  then  were  still  keenly  disputing  with  Athens  the 
palm  of  autochthonism. 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  the  presumptions  of 
the  case  are  on  the  whole  favourable,  and  not  adverse,  to 
the  general  soundness  of  the  Homeric  text. 

I  confess  myself  to  be  very  greatly  confirmed  in  this 
view  of  the  presumptions,  by  the  scarcely  measurable 
amount  of  internal  evidence  which  the  text  supplies  to 
substantiate  its  own  integrity.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  copious  materials  which  recent  writers  have  accu- 
mulated to  prove  the  unity  and  personality  of  the 
author,  is  available  to  show  the  soundness  of  the  text. 
The  appeal  need  not  be  only  to  the  undisturbed  state 
of  the  main  strata  of  the  poems,  the  consistent  structure 
and  relations  of  the  facts;  the  general  corpus  of  the 
poems  might  have  been  sound,  and  yet  a  bad  text 
would,  when  subjected  to  a  very  searching  ordeal  on 
the  minutest  points,  have  revealed  a  multitude  of  sole- 
cisms and  errors :  but,  instead  of  this,  the  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  microscope  has  only  shown  more  clearly  a 
great  perfection  in  the  workmanship.  The  innumerable 
forms  of  refined  and  delicate  coincidence  in  names  and 
facts,  in  the  use  of  epithets,  the  notes  of  character,  the 
turn  of  speeches  and  phrases,  and  the  like,  are  so  many 
rills  of  evidence,  which  combine  into  a  stream  of  re- 
sistless force,  in  favour  of  that  text  which  has  been 
found  so  admirably,  as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  image 
and  the  mind  of  Homer,  and  which,  like  a  mirror, 
could  not  have  reflected  it  truly  unless  it  had  itself 
been  true. 

Indeed,  I  must  proceed  a  step  further;  and  admit 
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that  the  arguments  ab  estra^  which  I  have  here  put 
forward  respecting  the  historic  aims  of  the  poet,  his 
proximity  in  time  to  his  subject,  and  the  probable 
soundness  of  the  text,  are  rather  answers  to  objections, 
than  the  adequate  materials  of  affirmative  conviction. 

After  having  myself  tested  the  text  as  to  its  self-con- 
sistency and  otherwise,  in  several  thousand  places,  I  find 
scarcely  one  or  two  places  in  each  thousand,  where  it 
seems  to  invite  expurgation  in  order  to  establish  the 
consistency  of  its  contents.  The  evidence  on  which  I 
really  place  reliance  is  experimental  evidence :  and  that 
I  find  in  the  poems,  accumulated  to  a  degree  which  no 
other  human  work  within  my  knowledge  approaches.  I 
do  not  presume  to  hope  more  than  that  the  more  remote 
and  general  arguments,  which  have  now  been  used,  may 
assist  in  removing  preliminary  barriers  to  the  consider- 
ation  of  the  one  cardinal  and  paramount  argument^  the 
text  itself  and  its  contents. 

And  here  a  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
scepticism  in  miniature  which  has  replaced  the  more 
sweeping  incredulity  of  Wolf  and  his  school.  Editors 
of  great  weight,  refusing  to  accompany  even  the  Chori- 
zontes  in  separating  the  authorship  of  the  poems,  ne- 
vertheless freely  condemn  particular  passages.  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  various  passages,  of  which  the 
genuineness  is  fair  matter  for  discussion.  But  I  con- 
fess that  I  find  such  grounds  of  excision,  as  those  com- 
monly alleged  by  critics  recommending  it,  very  inde- 
terminate, and  of  a  nature  to  leave  it  doubtful  where 
their  operation  is  to  stop.  They  generally  involve  ar- 
bitrary assumptions  either  of  construction  or  of  history, 
or  the  application  of  a  more  rigid  and  literal  rule  of 
consistency  than  poetry  either  requires  or  can  endure, 
or  else  the  capital  error,  as  I  cannot  but  consider  it. 
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of  bringing  Homer  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  later  and 
inferior  traditions.  And  there  is  a  want  of  common 
principles,  a  general  insecurity  of  standing  ground,  and 
an  appearance  of  reforming  Homer  not  according  to 
any  acknowledged  laws  of  criticism,  but  according  to 
the  humour  of  each  accomplished  and  ingenious  man : 
which,  in  a  matter  of  this  weight,  is  no  suflScient  gua- 
rantee. I  therefore  follow  in  the  line  of  those,  whose 
recommendation  is  to  draw  every  thing  we  can  out  of 
the  present  text ;  and  to  see  how  far  its  contents  may 
conRtitute  a  substantive  and  consistent  whole,  in  the 
various  branches  of  information  to  which  they  refer. 
When  we  have  carried  this  process  as  far  as  it  will 
bear,  we  may  find,  first  that  many  or  some  of  the  seem- 
ing discordancies  are  really  embraced  within  a  compre- 
hensive general  harmony,  and  secondly  that  with  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  that  harmony  we  may 
ourselves  be  in  a  condition  at  least  of  less  incapacity  to 
pronounce  what  is  Homeric  and  what  is  not.  I  will  only 
say  that  were  I  to  venture  into  this  field  of  criticism,  I 
should  be  governed  less  than  is  usual  by  discrepancies 
of  fact  often  very  hastily  assumed ;  and  much  more 
than  is  usual  by  any  violence  done  to  the  finer  analogies 
of  which  Homer  is  so  full,  and  by  departures  from  his 
regular  modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  representation. 

Sect.  6. — lite  Place  and  Authority  of  Homer  in  His^ 

torical  Inquiry. 

The  principal  and  final  purpose,  which  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent in  the  most  distinct  manner  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  is  that  of  securing  for  the  Homeric  traditions, 
estimated  according  to  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, a  just  measure  of  relative  as  well  as  abso- 
lute appreciation. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  there  has  prevailed  in  this 
respect  a  wide-spread  and  long-continued  error,  assum- 
ing various  forms,  and  affecting  in  very  different  degrees, 
virithout  doubt,  the  practice  of  different  writers,  but  so 
extended  and  so  rooted,  as  at  this  stage  in  the  progress 
of  criticism  to  require  formal  challenge.  I  mean,  that 
it  is  an  error  to  regard  and  accept  all  ancient  traditions, 
relating  to  the  periods  that  precede  regular  historic 
annals,  as  of  equal  value,  or  not  to  discriminate  their 
several  values  with  adequate  care.  Above  all,  I  strongly 
contend  that  we  should  assign  to  the  Homeric  evi- 
dence a  primary  rank  upon  all  the  subjects  which  it 
touches,  and  that  we  should  make  it  a  rule  to  reduce 
all  other  literary  testimony,  because  of  later  origin,  to 
a  subordinate  and  subsidiary  position. 

Mere  rumours  or  stories  of  the  pre-historic  times 
are  not,  as  such,  entitled  to  be  called  traditions.  A 
story  of  this  kind,  say  in  ApoUodorus,  may  indeed  by 
bare  possibility  be  older  than  any  thing  in  Homer ;  but 
if  it  comes  to  us  without  the  proper  and  visible  criteria 
of  age,  it  has  no  claim  upon  our  assent  as  a  truthful 
record  of  the  time  to  which  it  purports  to  refer.  Tra- 
ditions of  this  class  only  grow  to  be  such,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  us,  at  the  time  when  they  take  a  positive  form 
in  the  work  of  some  author,  who  thus  becomes,  as  far 
as  his  time  and  circumstances  permit,  a  witness  to 
them.  It  is  only  from  thenceforward,  that  their  faith- 
ful derivation  and  transmission  can  be  relied  on  as  in 
any  degree  probable. 

Again,  I  cast  aside  statements  with  respect  to  which 
the  poet,  being  carried  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  ordi- 
nary experience,  must,  on  that  account,  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  speak  historically;  yet  even  here,  if  he  is 
speaking  of  matters  which  were  in  general  belief,  he  is 
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-s^  a  Mdtness  of  the  first  class  with  respect  to  that  belief, 
which  is  itself  in  another  sense  a  matter  of  history; 
and  here  also  those,  who  have  followed  him  at  a  re- 
mote date,  are  witnesses  of  a  lower  order. 

Or  there  may  be  cases,  as,  for  instance^  in  the  stub- 
bom  facts  of  geography,  where  the  laws  of  evidence 
compel  us  rudely  to  thrust  aside  the  declaration  of  the 
bard ;  or  cases  where  his  mode  of  handling  his  mate- 
rials affords  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
speak  historically,  but,  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  e/c- 
TrXtiKTiKco^i  or  for  poetic  effect. 

Or  again,  it  is  conceivable,  though  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  happened,  that  Homeric  testimony  might 
come  into  conflict,  not  with  mere  counter-assertion,  but 
with  those  forms  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  are 
sometimes  conclusively  elicited  by  reasoning  from  posi- 
tive data  of  architecture,  language,  and  ethnology.  I 
claim  for  Homer  no  exemption  from  the  more  cogent 
authority  which  may  attach  to  reasoning  of  this  kind. 

Clearing  the  question  of  these  incumbrances,  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  suffrages  of  those,  who  may  be  more 
competent  than  myself  to  estimate  both  the  proposition 
and  the  proof,  the  following  thesis :  that,  in  regard  to 
the  religion,  history,  ethnology,  polity,  and  life  at  large 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  times,  the  authority  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  standing  far  above  that  of  the  whdie 
mass  of  the  later  literary  traditions  in  any  of  their 
forms,  ought  never  to  be  treated  as  homogeneous  with 
them,  but  should  usually,  in  the  first  instance,  be  han- 
dled by  itself,  and  the  testimony  of  later  writers  should, 
in  general,  be  handled  in  subordination  to  it,  and 
should  be  tried  by  it,  as  by  a  touchstone,  on  all  the 
subjects  which  it  embraces. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Homer  is  older  by  some 
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generatioDS  than  Hesiod,  by  many  than  the  authors  of 
the  Cyclical  Poems ;  and  older  by  many  centuries  than 
the  general  mass  of  our  authorities  on  Greek  antiquity, 
beginning  with  ^schylus  and  Herodotus,  and  coming 
down  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  -^lian,  Pausanias,  Diogenes  Laertius.  Nor  is 
it  by  time  alone,  that  his  superior  proximity  and  weight 
are  to  be  measured.  Of  all  the  ages  that  have  passed 
since  Homer,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  not  one  has 
produced  a  more  acute,  accurate,  and  comprehensive 
observer.  But,  above  all,  writing  of  the  heroic  time, 
he,  and  he  alone,  writes  like  one  who,  as  from  internal 
evidence. we  may  confidently  assert,  stood  within  its 
precinct,  and  was  imbued  from  head  to  foot  with  its 
spirit  and  its  associations. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible,  that  in  one  particular 
or  another,  Homer  may  be  in  error,  and  the  later  tra- 
dition, it  is  also  just  possible,  may  be  correct.  But  so, 
also,  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice may  be  erroneous,  while  by  chance  the  merest 
hearsay  may  be  true.  This  does  not  divert  men  from 
a  careful  classification  of  evidence  according  to  its  pre- 
sumptive value,  where  they  have  purposes  of  utility, 
according  to  the  common  and  limited  sense  of  the 
term,  in  their  view.  In  regard  to  the  early  Greek 
history,  the  practice  has  often  been  otherwise ;  partly 
in  the  works  of  scholars,  and  yet  more,  as  we  might 
expect,  in  the  more  popular  forms  of  tuition.  It  has 
been  to  lump  together  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  tra- 
ditions embodied  in  the  literature  of  a  thousand  years. 
All  that  the  sport  of  fancy  and  imagination  had  con- 
ceived— all  that  national,  or  local,  or  personal  vanity 
had  suggested — all  that  motives  of  policy  had  forged 
in  history  or  religion — or  so  much  of  this  aggregate  as 
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time  has  spared  to  us,  has  been  treated  without  any 
systematic  recognition  of  the  different  value  of  differ- 
ent orders  of  tradition.  I  admit  that  it  is  towards  the 
close  of  the  Greek  literature  that  we  find  the  principal 
professed  inquirers  into  antiquity;  and  their  aim  and 
method  may  have  redressed,  in  great  part,  any  ine- 
quality between  themselves  and  writers  of  the  time  of 
Thucydides  or  Plato.  But  nothing  can  cancel,  nothing, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  can  narrow,  the  enormous  in- 
terval, in  point  of  authority,  between  Homer,  who  sang 
in  the  heroic  age,  and  those  who  not  only  collected 
their  materials,  but  formed  their  thoughts,  after  it  was 
closed,  and  after  its  floating  reminiscences  had  become 
subject  to  the  incessant  action  of  falsifying  processes. 

For  a  length  of  time  the  temper  of  our  ancient  his- 
tories was  one  of  unquestioning  reception.  But  where 
much  was  self-contradictory,  all  could  not  be  believed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
those  writers  who  were  full  and  systematic,  should  be 
preferred,  rather  than  that  the  labour  should  be  under- 
gone of  gathering  gold  in  grains  from  the  pages  of 
Homer,  of  carefully  collecting  fects  and  presumptions 
singly  from  the  text,  and  then  again  estimating  the 
amount  and  effect  of  their  bearings  upon  one  another. 
Hence  the  Catalogues  of  Apollodorus,  or  the  downright 
assertions  of  Scholiasts,  have  been  allowed  to  give  form 
to  our  early  histories  of  Greece ;  and  the  authentic, 
but  usually  slighter  notices  of  Homer,  have  received 
little  attention,  except  where,  in  some  detail  or  other, 
they  might  suit  the  argument  which  each  particular 
writer  happened  to  have  in  hand.  Again,  because 
Herodotus  was  by  profession  an  historian  and  nothing 
else  (at  least,  I  can  discern  no  better  reason),  more 
importance  seems  to  be  attached  to  his  notices  of  prior 
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ages  than  to  the  less  formally  presented  notices  of 
Homer,  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
himself,  preceded  him  by  four  hundred  years.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  remark  to  imply  that  Herodotus  and 
Homer  are  particularly  at  variance  with  one  another, 
but  only  to  illustrate  what  seems  to  me  a  prevailing 
source  of  error. 

In  general,  where  the  traditions  reported  by  the 
later  writers  are  preferred  to  those  of  Homer,  it  is  per- 
haps because,  although  they  may  conflict  with  probabi- 
lity as  well  as  with  one  another  in  an  infinity  of  points, 
yet  they  are  in  themselves  more  systematic  and  complete. 
They  represent  to  us  for  the  most  part  pasticcios  arbitra- 
rily made  up  of  materials  of  unequal  value,  but  yet  made 
up  into  wholes ;  whereas,  the  evidence  which  he  supplies 
is  original  though  it  is  fragmentary.  Had  he  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  continuous  succession  of  authors,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  do  wisely  in  consenting  to  view  the  subjects 
of  fact,  with  which  he  dealt,  mainly  as  they  were  viewed 
by  those  who  trod  in  his  steps.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  separated  from  him  by  a  gulf  both  wide 
and  deep ;  over  which  his  compositions  floated,  in 
despite  of  difiiculties  so  great  that  many  have  deemed 
them  positively  insurmountable,  only  by  their  extraor- 
dinary buoyancy. 

It  is  in  the  Cyclic  poems  that  we  should  naturally 
seek  for  materials  to  enlarge,  expound,  or  correct 
Homer.  But  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  notice  remaining 
of  any  one  of  them,  which  would  justify  our  assigning 
to  them  any  historical  authority  sufiicient  to  qualify 
them  for  such  a  purpose.  Their  reputed  authors,  from 
Arctinus  downwards,  all  belong  to  periods  within  the 
dates  of  the  Olympiads^.     They  all  bear  marks  of  hav- 

"  Mure,  ii.  282. 
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ing  been  written  to  fill  the  gaps  which  Homer  had  left 
unoccupied,  and  so  to  enter  into  a  partnership,  if  not 
with  his  fame,  yet  with  his  popularity ;  with  the  popu- 
larity, of  which  his  works,  as  we  can  well  judge  from 
more  recent  experience,  would  be  sure  to  shed  some 
portion  upon  all  compositions  ostensibly  allied  with 
them,  and  which  then,  as  now,  presented  the  most  co- 
gent inducements  to  imitators  who  had  their  livelihood 
to  seek  by  means  of  their  Muse. 

Homer,  without  doubt,  gave  an  immense  addition  of 
celebrity  and  vogue  to  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war, 
much  as  Boiardo  and  Ariosto  did  to  the  whole  circle  of 
the  romances  of  which  Orlando  is  the  centre.  One  of 
these  poems,  the  'IX/ov  Uepa-ig,  is  a  simple  expansion, 
as  Mure  has  observed^,  of  the  third  lay  of  Demodocus 
in  the  Eighth  Odyssey  y.  They  seem  to  bear  the  mark 
of  being,  not  composed  first-hand  from  actions  of  men, 
but  from  a  stock  of  compositions  in  which  heroic  ac- 
tions had  already  been  enshrined ;  so  little  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  individuality 
which  denotes  original  design.  And  accordingly  the 
usual  manner  of  quoting  them  is  not  as  the  certain 
works  of  a  given  person,  but  the  form  of  citation  is  (o 

ypayl^a^  Tfjv  jjuKpav  'I\£0<Jo,  o  Tro/i/a-a?  to  J^virpia  c-ttj;),  the 

writer  of  the  little  Iliad,  the  composer  of  the  Cyprian 
Songs,  and  the  like.  Heyne*  holds  even  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Cyclic  poems  to  have  been  at  least  a 
century  after  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  whose  name  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  a  grateful  recognition  of  his  merits  and 
services,  supplies,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Fasti  Helle- 
nici,  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  sifting  of  early 

>  Miu-e,  ii.  286.  y  Od.  viii.  499.  «  Exc.  i.  ad  iEn.  \l 
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Greek  history.  But  he  nowhere  acknowledges,  or  ap- 
proaches (I  believe)  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
rule,  that  for  the  heroic  age  the  authority  of  Homer 
stands  alone  in  kind.  In  the  Fasti  Hellenici  many 
statements,  dating  long  after  Homer,  are  delivered  as  if 
of  equal  authority  with  his  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
that  age  ;  and  Mr.  Clinton  seems  to  have  been  led  into 
a  snare,  to  which  his  duty  as  a  chronologer  probably 
exposed  him,  in  assuming  that  history  and  chronology 
may  be  expected  to  begin  together ;  an  assumption,  I 
apprehend,  not  supported  by  probability,  Mr.Mitford 
has  admirably  pointed  out  the  importance  of  veracity 
to  Homer's  function,  and  to  his  fame  as  a  poet,  at  a 
time  when  a  poet  could  be  the  only  historian%  the 
probability  and  singular  consistency  of  his  scattered 
anecdotes,  and  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
clearness  of  his  history,  and  the  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty which  follow  after  him,  and  continue  until  the 
historic  age  begins;  nor  does  he  scruple  to  declare 
that  *for  these  early  ages  Homer  is  our  best  guide ^.' 
But  even  this  is  still  short  of  my  desire,  which  is  not 
merely  to  recognise  him  as  primus  inter  pares^  but  to 
treat  his  testimony  as  ])aramount,  and  as  constituting  a 
class  by  itself,  with  which  no  other  literary  testimony 
can  compete.  And  so  once  more  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his 
able  work  on  the  Pelasgi,  assigns  no  special  office,  I 
might  perhaps  say  no  peculiar  weight,  to  the  Homeric 
testimony. 

But  I  am  glad  to  shelter  myself  under  the  authority 
afforded  me  by  the  practice  of  Buttmann,  who,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  admirable  Lexilogus,  declares  his  rule  of 
philological  investigation  in  Homer  to  be  this :  to  take, 

»  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  sect.  iv.  p.  62.    4to. 
^  Ibid.  sect.  iii.  p.  47. 
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first,  the  evidence  of  the  text  itself  in  its  several  parts ; 
secondly,  that  of  the  succeeding  epic  poetry,  and  along 
with  this  the  testimony  of  the  prime  after-ages  of 
Greek  literature  ;  thirdly,  grammatical  tradition. 

And  yet  the  extensive  contrariety  between  the  old 
and  the  new  is  admitted.  *The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,' 
says  Mr.GroteS  'and  the  remaining  Hesiodic  fragments, 
exhibit  but  too  frequently  a  hopeless  diversity,  when 
confronted  with  the  narratives  of  the  logographers/ 
And  the  author  of  the  Minos^  cleared  away  the  fabulous 
and  defaming  accounts  of  that  sovereign,  to  return  to 
the  representations  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod ;  Kahoi  ye 

TTiQavwrepol  eiariv  rj  avfjuravre^  ol  TpayfaSoiroioty  wv  av  axovfav 

ravra  Xeyei^.  The  great  ancient  writers,  indeed,  seem 
never  to  have  questioned  the  authority  of  Homer  as  a 
witness ;  nor  could  any  one  wish  to  see  him  enthroned 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  that  assigned  to  him  as  late 
as  in  the  pages  of  Strabo.  Virgil  systematically  made 
light  of  him,  but  he  was  in  a  manner  compelled  by  his 
subject  to  make  light  of  historical  veracity  altogether. 

Historical  scepticism,  which  has  come  of  late  years 
into  possession  of  the  ground,  has  not  redressed,  as 
affecting  Homer,  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  by 
historical  credulity.  We  once  exalted  into  history  the 
general  mass  of  traditions  relating  to  the  ages  which 
next  preceded  those  of  continuous  historic  records ;  we 
now  again  decline  the  labour  of  discrimination,  and 
reduce  them  all  alike  into  legend.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Grote  must  carry  great  weight  in  any  question  of 
Greek  research :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
force  and  aptitude  of  his  powerful  mind  have  been  as 
successfully  applied  to  the  Homeric  as  to  the  later 

c  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  146 ;  chap.  vi.  Introd. 
d  Minos,  1 2,  in  Plato's  Works. 
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periods.  He  presents  us,  indeed,  with  even  more 
goodly  and  copious  catalogues  than  historians  are  wont 
of  iEolids,  of  Pelopids,  of  ruling  families  in  every  comer 
of  Greece,  and  from  the  earliest  times;  but  he,  too, 
fixes  a  chronological  point  for  the  commencement  of 
history,  namely,  the  first  recorded  Olympiad®.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  trustworthy  chronology  of 
Greece  begins  before  its  real  history.  He  declines  to 
take  his  start  from  disinterred  Pelasgi  ^ ;  he  conceives 
that  we  have  no  other  authority  for  the  existence  of 
Troy  than  we  have  for  the  theogonic  revolutions  fif ;  the 
immense  array  of  early  names  that  he  presents  are 
offered  as  names  purely  legendary.  He  will  not  at- 
tempt to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  history 
these  legends  may  contain ;  he  will  not  exhibit  a  pic- 
ture from  behind  the  curtain,  because,  as  he  forcibly 
says,  the  curtain  is  the  picture,  and  cannot  by  any  in- 
genuity be  withdrawn^.  He  deals  in  the  main  alike 
with  Homer,  Hesiod,  the  tragedians  and  minor  Greek 
poets,  the  scattered  notices  of  the  historians,  of  the 
antiquarian  writers  near  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the 
Scholiasts.  Of  course,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  rectify  the  fault,  if  such  there  has  been,  in  regard  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  poems  of  Homer. 

I  may,  however,  observe  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  extremes  appear  to  meet.  Attempts  to  winnow 
the  legendary  lore,  and  to  separate  the  historic  or  pri- 
mitive kernel  from  the  husk,  were  clearing  the  stage 
of  a  multitude  of  mythical  personages  unknown  to  the 
earliest  tradition  ;  all  of  whom  now  are  ushered  in  once 

e  Preface,  p.  xi.  Quarterly   Review  July,  (1856) 

f  Ibid.  p.  xii.  treats  this  renunciation  as   one 

s  Vol.  i.  p.  2.  of  Mr.  Grotc's    main   titles    to 

^  An  accomplished  critic  in  the  praise. 
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more ;  they  are,  indeed,  labelled  as  unhistorical ;  but 
they  are  again  mixed  up  wholesale  with  those,  from 
whose  company  critical  observation  had  expelled  them. 
In  thus  reimparting  a  promiscuous  character  to  the  first 
scenes  of  Grecian  history,  we  seem  to  eflfect  a  retro- 
gressive and  not  a  progressive  operation.  At  any  rate 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  issue  raised  embraces 
the  question,  whether  the  personality  of  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  has  no  better  root  in  history  than  that  of 
Pelasgus,  of  Prometheus,  or  of  Hellen.  And  again, 
whether  all  these,  being  equal  to  one  another,  are  like- 
wise equal,  and  no  more  than  equal,  in  credit  to  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  or  Apollo.  As  to  all  alike,  what  proportion 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  legend,  or  whether  any, 
*  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  useless  to  inquire  ^ ;' 
all  alike  belong  to  a  region,  essentially  mythical,  nei- 
ther approachable  by  the  critic,  nor  measurable  by  the 
chronologer. 

If  the  opinions  which  have  been  here  expressed  are 
in  any  degree  correct,  we  must  endeavour  to  recover 
as  substantial  personages,  and  to  bring  within  the  grasp 
of  fliesh  and  blood  some  of  those  pictures,  and  even  of 
those  persons,  whom  Mr.  Grote  has  dismissed  to  the 
land  of  Shadow  and  of  Dream. 

In  this  view,  the  earliest  Greek  history  should  be 
founded  on  the  text  of  Homer,  and  not  merely  on  its 
surface,  but  on  its  depths.  Not  only  its  more  broad 
and  obvious  statements  should  be  registered,  but  we 
should  search  and  ransack  all  those  slighter  indications, 
suggestions,  and  sources  of  inference,  in  which  it  is  so 
extraordinarily  rich ;  and  compel  it,  as  it  were,  to  yield 
up  its  treasures.  We  cannot,  indeed,  like  the  zoologist, 
say  the  very  words.  Give  me  the  bone,  and  I  will  dis- 

»  Qrote's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  9,  72. 
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inter  the  animal ;  yet  so  accurately  was  the  mind  of 
Homer  constructed,  that  we  may  come  nearer  to  this 
certainty  in  dealing  with  him,  than  with  any  other  child 
of  man.  The  later  and  inferior  evidence  should  be  dif- 
ferently handled,  and  should  not  be  viewed  as  intrin- 
sically authoritative.  But  that  portion  of  it,  which  fills 
up  the  gaps  or  confirms  the  suggestions  of  Homer,  be- 
comes thereby  entitled  to  something  of  historic  rank. 
Again,  widely  extended  and  uniformly  continued  tra- 
ditions may  amount  to  proof  of  notoriety,  and  may,  not 
by  their  individual  credit,  but  by  their  concurrence, 
supply  us  with  standing  ground  of  tolerable  firmness. 
Beyond  all  this  we  may  proceed,  and  may  present  to 
view,  where  for  any  cause  it  seems  desirable,  even  ill- 
supported  legends,  but  always  as  such,  with  fair  notice 
of  any  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  fix  their  credit 
or  discredit,  and  with  a  line  suflSciently  marked  be- 
tween these  and  the  recitals  which  rest  upon  Homeric 
authority.  Thus,  the  general  rule  would  be  to  begin 
with  Homer:  a  Jove  principium.  We  should  plant 
his  statements  each  in  their  place,  as  so  many  founda- 
tion stones.  While  he  leads  us  by  the  hand,  we  should 
tread  with  comparative  confidence;  when  we  quit  his 
guidance^  we  should  proceed  with  caution,  with  mis- 
trust, with  a  tone  no  higher  than  that  of  speculation 
and  avowed  conjecture. 

In  many  instances,  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples will  require  the  rudiments  of  early  Greek  history 
to  be  recast.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  will 
refer  to  a  legend,  which  has  heretofore  been  popularly 
assumed  as  in  a  great  degree  the  ethnological  starting 
point  of  Greek  history. 

The  current  ideas  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
Greek  races  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
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Homer  has  indeed  an  iEolus,  but  he  has  no  Hellen,  no 
DoruSy  no  Ion,  no  Achaeus.  Now  as  to  races.  He 
mentions,  without  doubt,  Hellenes,  Achaeans,  Dorians^ 
lonians;  but  affords  hardly  any  means  of  identifying 
Dorians  with  Hellenes,  and  as  to  lonians,  supplies 
pretty  strong  presumptions  that  they  were  not  Hel- 
lenic**. Nor  does  he  establish  any  relation  whatever 
between  any  of  the  four  races  and  any  common  an- 
cestor or  eponymist.  Again,  the  Deucalion  of  this 
legend  is  two  generations  before  its  -^olus;  but  the 
Deucalion  of  Homer,  who  may  be  reckoned  as  three 
generations  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  also  three  gene- 
rations later  than  his  ^olus.  In  fact,  this  legend  of 
Hellen  and  his  family  is  like  an  ugly  and  flimsy,  but 
formal,  modem  house,  built  by  the  sacrilegious  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  a  noble  ruin. 

It  may  be  thought  dangerous,  however,  in  setting 
up  the  authority  of  Homer,  to  pull  down  that  of 
Hesiod,  who  comes  nearest  to  him.  But,  firstly, 
Hesiod  is  only  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  legend 
as  connects  two  persons  named  i^olus  and  Dorus  with 
Hellen  as  their  source ;  which  is  at  any  rate  no  more 
than  a  poetical  dress  given  to  an  hypothesis  substan- 
tially not  in  conflict  with  the  Homeric  traditions. 
Secondly,  as  respects  literal  truth,  the  name  Hellen  at 
once  bears  the  strongest  evidence  against  its  own  pre- 
tensions to  an  historical  character  such  as  that  assigned 
to  it,  because  its  etymology  refers  it  to  the  territorial 
name  'EX\a9,  and  through  this  to  the  national  name 
''EXXoiP.  Lastly,  the  essential  difference  in  point  of 
authority  lies  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  not  be- 
tween Homer  together  with  Hesiod  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  who  came  after  Hesiod  on  the  other. 
Homer  was  fully  within  the  sphere  and  spirit  of  the 

o  See  inf.  II.  Sect.  2.         P  Mure,  Lit.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  39,  n. 
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heroic  age ;  Hesiod  was  as  plainly  outside  it.  He  is 
apparently  separated  from  the  mighty  master  by  a  con- 
siderable term,  even  as  measured  in  years.  That  term 
it  would  be  diflScult  to  define  by  any  given  number ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  when  defined  it  would 
convey  an  utterly  inadequate  idea  of  the  interval  of 
poetic  and  personal  difference,  and  of  moral  and  social 
change,  between  Hesiod  and  Homer.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  or  that  variation,  for  it  belongs  to  the 
whole  order  of  ideas ;  all  the  elements  of  thought,  the 
whole  tone  of  the  picture,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
persons  and  objects  are  seen,  are  essentially  modified. 

I  venture  one  remark,  however,  upon  Hesiod's  very 
beautiful  account  of  the  Ages.  None  can  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  order  in  which  he  places  them.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Golden,  he  comes  next  to  the  Silver 
age,  and  then  to  Brass.  But,  instead  of  descending 
forthwith  the  fourth  and  last  step  to  the  Iron  age, 
he  very  singularly  retraces  his  steps,  and  breaks  the 
downward  chain  by  an  age  of  heroes,  of  whom  he  says 
that  it  was 

hiKai6r€pov  koX  &p€ioVy 
ivbp&if  fjpdoov  6€iov  yivo^y  ol  KoXiovrai, 
riixCd€oi  TtporipTf  y€V€^  kot  iit^Cpova  yalav^. 

These,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  were  the  men,  partly  slain 
in  the  Theban  and  Trojan  wars,  partly  translated  by 
Jupiter  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  islands  of  the 
blest.  After  this,  the  scale  drops,  at  once,  to  the  lowest 
point,  the  Iron  age,  the  age  without  either  NeVeo-ij  or 
AiSw9y  the  age  of  sheer  wickedness  and  corruption. 

This  very  curious  turn  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Hesiodic  Ages,  and  especially  the  insertion,  in  a  regu- 
lar figurative  series  taken  from  the  metals,  of  a  com- 
pletely heterogeneous  passage,  calls  for  explanation; 

q  Hes.  Op.  157. 
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and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  passage  should  be 
construed  as  disclosing  to  us  that  brilliant  halo,  which 
the  Homeric  poems  had  cast  over  an  age  still  recent,  so 
as  not  only  to  hold  it  above  the  one  that  followed,  but 
also  to  raise  it  even  above  that  which  had  preceded  it ; 
above  the  age  of  Bellerophon,  of  Tantalus,  of  Sisyphus, 
of  Minos,  and  even  of  Hercules,  The  splendour  of  the 
fame  of  heroes  really  depended  on  the  Bard.  The  great 
Bard  of  Greece  had  lifted  Achilles  and  Ulysses  to  a 
height  surpassing  that  of  the  older  Heroes,  who  re- 
mained unsung  by  him ;  and  he  had  promised  Mene- 
laus,  in  the  Fourth  Odyssey  "■,  that  very  seat  in  the 
regions  of  the  blest,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  by 
Hesiod.  While  the  apparent  poetic  solecism  of  this 
passage  is  thus  accounted  for,  it  becomes,  at  once,  both 
an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  immense  power  exercised 
by  the  verse  of  Homer,  and  a  distinct  declaration  by 
Hesiod  of  the  wide  social  interval,  by  which  he  was 
himself  separated  from  the  heroic  period ;  a  declaration 
entirely  accordant  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
poems  of  Hesiod  generally,  and  amounting  by  implica- 
tion to  the  double  statement  from  this  poet,  that  Homer 
belonged  to  the  heroic  age,  and  that  he  himself  did  not 
belong  to  it. 

The  tradition  of  Hellen  and  his  sons,  then,  exhibits 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  must  take  our  choice  be- 
tween the  testimony  of  Homer,  and  what  are  apparently 
the  inventions  of  the  later  Greeks. 

Another  of  these  cases,  which  will  be  my  second  and 
last  illustration,  relates  to  Helen  of  Troy. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  this  celebrated 
character  is  to  be  regarded  as  historical  or  fictitious. 
A  writer  of  no  less  judgment  and  authority  than  the 

r  Od.  iv.  561-9. 
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Bishop  of  St.  David's,  adopts  the  latter  alternative,  upon 
various  grounds.  The  strongest  among  them  all,  in  his 
view,  is,  that  *  in  the  abduction  of  Helen,  Paris  only 
repeats  an  exploit,  also  attributed  to  Theseus".'  This 
exploit,  the  Bishop  thinks,  was  known  to  Homer,  as 
he  introduces  JEthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  in  the 
company  of  Helen  at  Troy.  And  other  writers  have 
further  developed  these  ideas,  by  finding  absurdity  in 
the  Homeric  tale  of  Helen,  on  the  ground  that  she 
must  have  been  eighty  years  old  when  the  supposed 
abduction  by  Paris  took  place. 

Now,  the  basis  of  these  statements  entirely  depends 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  later  traditions  are  en- 
titled to  be  treated  either  as  upon  a  par,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  homogeneous  with  those  of  Homer.  The  tra- 
dition which  assigns  a  rape  of  Helen  to  Theseus,  is 
only  available  to  discredit  the  tale  of  Homer,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  rests  upon  authority  like  that  of 
Homer.  But  if  it  was  a  late  invention,  then  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  witness  to  the  fame 
of  the  Homeric  personages,  and  the  anxiety  of  Attica 
to  give  her  hero  the  advantage  of  similar  embellish- 
ments, than  as  an  original  tradition  which  Homer 
copied,  or  as  a  twin  report  with  tliat  which  he  has 
handed  down. 

The  tradition  of  the  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus*  as  a  tale  current  among  the 
Athenians.  He  testifies  apparently  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Deceleans  of  Attica  enjoyed  certain  immunities  in 
Sparta,  and  were  spared  by  the  Lacedaemonian  forces 
when  they  invaded  Attica;  which  was  ascribed  by  the 
Athenians  to  their  having  assisted  in  the  recovery  of 
Helen  from  Theseus,  by  pointing  out  to  the  Tyndaridae 

«  Bp.  Thirlwall*s  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  v.  *  Herod,  ix.  73. 
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the  place  of  her  concealment.  Herodotus,  however, 
does  not  affirm  the  cause  stated  by  the  Athenians, 
nor  the  abduction  by  Theseus,  which  afterwards  be- 
came, or  had  even  then  become,  an  established  tradi- 
tion. Isocrates"  handles  it  without  misgiving,  and  it 
is  methodized  in  Plutarch,  with  a  multitude  of  other 
particulars,  our  acceptance  of  which  absolutely  requires 
the  rejection  of  Homer  s  historical  authority. 

And  so  again  with  regard  to  iEthra,  the  daughter  of 
Pittheus,  whom  the  later  ages  have  connected  with 
Theseus.  We  have  no  right  to  treat  her  introduction 
in  the  company  of  Helen^  as  a  proof  that  Homer  knew 
of  a  story  connecting  Helen  with  Theseus,  unless  we 
knew,  which  we  do  not,  from  Homer,  or  from  authority 
entitled  to  compete  with  Homer,  that  there  was  a  re- 
lation between  iEthra  and  Theseus. 

Now,  the  story  of  Homer  respecting  Helen,  is  per- 
fectly self-consistent:  and  so  is  his  story  respecting 
Theseus :  but  the  two  are  separated  by  an  interval  of 
little  less  than  two  generations,  or  say  fifty  years.  For 
Theseus  y  fought  in  the  wars  against  the  ^np^^,  in  which 
Nestor  took  part :  and  he  wooed  and  wedded  Ariadne, 
the  aunt  of  Idomeneus,  who  was  himself  nearly  or  quite 
one  generation  older  than  the  Greek  kings  in  general. 
On  the  other  hand.  Homer  shows  the  age  of  Helen  to 
have  been  in  just  proportion  to  that  of  Menelaus :  for 
she  had  a  daughter,  Hermione,  before  the  abduction, 
and  might,  so  far  as  age  was  concerned,  have  borne 
children  after  their  conjugal  union  was  resumed". 
Why,  then,  if  Homer  be  the  paramount  authority, 
should  we,  upon  testimony  inferior  to  his,  introduce 
conflict  and  absurdity  into  two  traditions,  which  he 

^  Encom.  Hel.  21  et  seq.  *  H.  iii.  144. 
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gives  us  wide  apart  from  one  another  and  each  self- 
consistent,  by  forging  a  connexion  between  them  ? 

I  have  stated  these  two  cases,  not  by  way  of  begging 
the  question  as  to  the  superiority  in  kind  of  Homer's 
testimony,  but  to  show  how  important  that  question 
is ;  and  in  how  many  instances  the  history  of  the  heroic 
age  must  be  rewritten,  if  we  adopt  the  principle,  that 
Homer  ought  to  be  received  as  an  original  witness,  con- 
temporary with  the  manners,  nay,  perhaps,  even  with 
some  of  the  persons  he  describes,  and  subject  only  to 
such  deductions  as  other  original  witnesses  are  liable 
to  suffer :  whereas  the  later  traditions  rest  only  upon 
hearsay ;  so  much  so,  that  they  can  hardly  be  called 
evidence,  and  should  never  be  opposed,  on  their  own 
credit,  to  the  testimony  of  Homer. 

In  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  close,  I  will  quote  a 
passage  respecting  Homer,  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Cfrecian  Ar- 
chitecture^  which,  I  think,  expresses  with  great  truth 
and  simplicity  the  ground  of  Homer's  general  claim 
to  authority,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  question  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  received  text : 

In  treating  of  an  age  far  removed  from  the  approach  of 
regular  history,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  furnished  with  a 
guide  so  unerring  as  Homer,  whose  general  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, and  minuteness  of  description,  are  such  as  to  afford  a 
copious  source  of  information  respecting  almost  everything 
connected  with  the  times  in  which  he  composed  his  work :  and 
who,  being  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  re- 
lates, and,  indeed,  with  the  earliest  matter  for  record  in  Greece, 
cannot  fall  into  mistakes  and  anachronisms  in  arts,  or  manners, 
or  government,  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  lived  at  a  more 
advanced  and  refined  period  ^ 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  Dorotheus,  that  he  spent  his 

*  Lord  Aberdeen's  Inquir}',  p.  62.   (1822) 
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SECT.   I. 

Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  attempt,  in  a  series  of  inquiries,  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  which  have  been 
stated  in  the  preliminary  Essay.  The  first  of  these 
inquiries  might  on  some  grounds  be  deemed  the  most 
hazardous.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  Early  Ethnology 
and  Ethnography  of  Greece :  or  the  Composition  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  the  succession  and  Distribution 
of  its  races,  according  to  the  text  of  Homer.  The 
religion,  the  politics,  the  manners,  the  contemporary 
history,  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered to  form  essential  parts  of  the  plan  of  the  Poet,  and 
to  have  been  distinctly  contemplated  by  his  intention. 
But  into  anterior  legends  he  only  dips  at  times:  and 
of  the  subject  of  the  succession  and  distribution  of  races 
it  probably  formed  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  treat  at 
all ;  so  that  in  the  endeavour  to  investigate  it  we  are 
entirely  dependent,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  upon 
scattered  and  incidental  notices. 

But  here  it  is,  that  the  extraordinary  sureness  and 
precision  of  the  mind  of  Homer  stands  us  in  such  ad- 
mirable stead.  Wherever,  amidst  the  cloud  and  chaos 
of  pre-Homeric  antiquity,  he  enables  us  to  discern  a 
luminous  point,  that  point  is  a  beacon,  and  indicates 
ground  on  which  we  may  tread  with  confidence.  Tlie 
materials,  which  at  a  first  glance  appear  upon  the  face 
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of  the  poems  to  be  available  for  our  purpose,  may  in- 
deed be  but  slender.  But  the  careful  gathering  toge- 
ther of  many  dispersed  indications,  and  the  strict  ob- 
servation of  their  relative  bearings  has  this  effect,  that 
each  fragment  added  to  the  stock  may  both  receive 
illustration  from  what  is  already  known,  and  may  give 
it  in  return,  by  helping  to  explain  and  establish  rela- 
tions hitherto  doubtful  or  obscure.  And  as  the  total 
or  gross  accumulation  grows,  the  nett  result  increases 
in  a  more  rapid  ratio :  as  a  single  known  point  upon  a 
plane  tells  us  of  nothing  besides  itself,  but  two  enable 
us  to  draw  a  line,  and  three  a  triangle,  and  each  further 
one  as  it  is  added  to  construct  a  multitude  of  figures : 
or  as  in  the  map-puzzles,  constructed  to  provoke  the 
ingenuity  of  children,  when  once  a  very  few  countries 
have  been  laid  in  their  right  places,  they  serve  as  keys 
to  the  rest,  and  we  can  lay  out  with  confidence  the 
general  order.  Even  so  I  am  not  without  hope  that, 
as  to  some  parts  at  least  of  this  ethnical  examination, 
the  Homeric  indications  may,  when  brought  together, 
warrant  our  applying  to  them  words  used  by  Cicero 
for  another  purpose:  est  enim  admirabilis  contintmtio 
seriesque  rerum^  ut  alice  ex  aliis  nexce,  et  omnes  inter  se 
aptce  conligatceqiie  videantur^. 

I  must  not,  however,  step  over  the  threshold  of  the 
investigation  without  giving  warning,  that  we  have  to 
meet  at  the  outset  an  opinion  broadly  pronounced,  and 
proceeding  from  a  person  of  such  high  authority  as 
Mr.  Grote,  our  most  recent  historian  of  Greece,  to  the 
effect  that  these  inquiries  are  futile.  This  intimation  is 
so  important  that  it  shall  stand  in  his  own  words.  **  In 
going  through  historical  Greece,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  "  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  Hellenic  aggregate  with 

a  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  4. 
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its  constituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact  to  start 
from,  because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not 
enable  us  to  ascend  any  higher.  By  what  circum- 
stances, or  out  of  what  pre-existing  elements,  this  ag- 
gregate was  brought  together  and  modified,  we  find  no 
evidence  entitled  to  credit*'."  And  then,  in  condemna- 
tion particularly  of  Pelasgic  inquiries,  he  resumes :  "  if 
any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown  ante-Hellenio 
period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to 
him  to  do  so :  but  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no 
assured  predicates,  no  way  enlarging  our  insight  into 
real  history,  nor  enabling  us  to  explain — what  would 
be  the  real  historical  problem — how  or  from  whom  the 
Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions,  aptitudes, 

arts,  &c.  with  which  they  began  their  career No 

attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us — none  were  pre- 
sent to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  even  in  their  age, 
on  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations  respecting 
the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians." 

In  answer  to  these  passages,  which  raise  the  question 
no  less  broadly  than  fairly,  it  may  first  be  observed, 
that  at  least  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  did  not  think 
what  we  are  thus  invited  to  think  for  them,  and  that 
of  the  judgment  of  the  latter,  as  an  inquirer  into  mat- 
ters of  fact,  Mr.  Grote  has  himself  justly  expressed  the 
highest  opinion^  Mr.  Grote,  placing  in  one  category 
all  that  relates  to  the  legendary  age,  finds  it  as  a  whole 
intractable  and  unhistorical,  with  a  predominance  of 
sentimental  attributes  quite  unlike  the  practical  turn 
and  powers  of  the  Greek  mind  in  later  times^.  But 
lias  not  this  disturbance  of  equilibrium  happened  chiefly 
because  the  genuine  though  slender  historic  materials 

^  Grote's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  349-51.  part  ii.  ch,  2.       c  Preface  p.  ix. 
^  Preface  p.  xvii. 
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of  the  heroic  age,  supplied  by  the  poems  of  Homer, 
have  been  overborne  and  flooded  by  the  accumulations 
made  by  imagination,  vanity,  resentment,  or  patriotism, 
during  a  thousand  years  ?  Even  of  the  unsifted  mass  of 
legend,  to  which  the  distinguished  historian  refers,  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  it  is  not,  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  bewildering,  formless,  and  inconsistent,  rather 
than  sentimental.  It  has  been  everywhere  darkened 
by  cross  purposes,  and  by  the  unauthorized  meddling 
of  generations,  which  had  ceased  to  sympathize  with 
the  heroic  age.  At  any  rate,  I  crave  permission  to  try 
what  we  can  make  of  that  age  in  the  matter  of  history, 
by  dealing  first  and  foremost  with  him  who  handled  it 
for  the  purposes  of  history,  apart  from  those,  I  mean 
the  after  poets,  tragedians,  and  logographers,  to  whom 
it  was  little  more  than  a  romance. 

I  trust  that  the  recent  examples  of  men  so  learned 
and  able  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  K.  O.  Miiller,  neither 
of  whom  have  thought  subjects  of  this  kind  too  unin- 
viting to  reward  inquiry,  may  avail  both  to  prevent  the 
interposition  of  a  preliminary  bar  to  the  discussion,  and 
to  protect  it  against  an  adverse  prejudgment.  By  an- 
ticipation I  can  reasonably  make  no  other  answer  to  a 
condemnatory  sentence,  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in 
the  words  *  let  us  try.*  But  at  any  rate,  est  op&i'ce  pre' 
Hum :  the  stake  is  worth  the  venture.  He  would  be 
indeed  a  worthless  biographer  who  did  not,  so  far  as 
his  materials  carried  him,  pursue  the  life  of  a  hero  back 
to  the  nursery  or  even  the  cradle :  and  the  same  faith- 
ful and  well-grounded  instincts  invest  with  a  surpassing 
interest  all  real  elucidation  of  the  facts  and  ideas,  that 
make  up  the  image  of  the  Greek  nation  either  in  its 
infancy  or  even  in  its  embryo. 

There  are  three  and  only  three  names  of  ordinary 
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use  in  the  Iliad^  by  which  the  poet  designates  the 
people  that  had  been  banded  together  against  Troy. 
This  same  people  afterwards  became  famous  in  history, 
perhaps  beyond  all  others,  first  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenes, which  was  self-applied;  and  secondly  by  the  name 
of  Greeks,  which  they  acquired  from  their  Italian  con- 
querors and  captives.  Greece  is  now  again  become 
Hellas. 

These  names,  prominent  far  beyond  all  others,  are, 

1.  Aavaoi,  Danaans. 

2.  *Apy€ioij  Argeians  or  Argives. 

3.  'AxaioJ,  Achasans. 

They  are  commonly  treated  as  synonymous.  It  ap- 
pears at  least  to  have  been  assumed  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  yielding  any  practical  results  to  an  attempt  at 
historic  analysis  and  distribution.  To  try  this  question 
fully,  is  a  main  part  of  my  present  purpose.  Thus  much 
at  least  is  clear :  that  they  seem  to  be  the  equivalents,  for 
the  Troic  period,  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  later  times. 

But  there  are  other  names,  of  various  classes,  which 
on  account  of  their  relations  to  the  foregoing  ones  it  is 
material  to  bring  into  view. 

First,  there  are  found  in  Homer  two  other  designa- 
tions, which  purport  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
three  already  quoted.    They  are 

1.  Uavaxaio)^  Panachaeans. 

2.  nai/eXXi/i/ey,  Panhellenes. 

Next  come  three  names  of  races,  whose  relations 
to  the  foregoing  appellations  will  demand  scrutiny. 
These  are 

1.  UeXaa-yo},  Pelasgians. 

2.  "EXXi/j/ej,  Hellenes. 

3.  Op^K€9,  Thracians,  or  rather  Thraces. 

Lastly,  there  are  a  more  numerous  class  of  names, 

H 
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which  are  local  in  this  sense,  that  Homer  only  men- 
tions them  in  connection  with  particular  parts  of  Greece, 
but  which  being  clearly  tribal  and  not  territorial,  stand 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  names  which  owed,  or 
may  have  owed,  their  origin  to  the  different  cities  or 
districts  of  the  country,  such  as  Phocian  (II.  ii.  517), 
Rhodian  (654),  Elian  (II.  xi.  670),  or  Ithacan  (Odyssey 
passim):  and  likewise  from  the  names  which  already 
were,  or  afterwards  came  to  be,  in  established  connec- 
tion with  those  of  districts,  though  they  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  originally  territorial  >  such  as 
Arcadian  (II.  ii.  603, 1 1 ),  Boeotian  (II.  ii.  494),  Athe- 
nian (II.  ii.  546,551). 

Of  the  class  now  before  us  there  are  some  which  are 
of  importance  in  various  degrees  with  regard  to  the 
views  of  primitive  history  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems.     As  such  I  rank 

1.  KaSfA€toty  Cadmeans,  in  Thebes,  II.  iv.  388  and 
elsewhere :  and  with  this,  as  an  equivalent,  KaSfielme^, 
II.  iv.  385  and  elsewhere. 

2.  'Iaov€9,  lonians,  in  Athens,  II.  xiii.  685. 

3.  Acopi€€9y  Dorians,  in  Crete,  Od.  xix.  177.  A  town 
Dorion  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  as  within 
the  territories  of  Nestor,  II.  ii.  594. 

4.  K€(f)aX\fjv€9y  Cephallenes,  in  the  islands  under 
Ulysses,  II.  ii.  631. 

5.  'E^i/poJ,  Ephyri,  in  Thessaly,  II.  xiii.  301. 

6.  SeXXoJ  or  'EXXoJ,  Helli,  in  northern  Thessaly,  II. 
xvi.  234. 

7.  KavKoove^y  Caucones,  in  southern  Greece,  Od.  iii. 
366 :  (and  among  the  Trojan  allies,  II.  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 

8.  'ETreFox,  Epeans,  in  Elis,  II.  ii.  619,  and  on  the  op- 
posite or  northern  coast  and  islands  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf:  compare  II.  ii.  627,  and  xiii.  691. 
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9- "A/Sain-e?,  Abantes,  in  Euboea,  II.  ii.  536. 

10.  MvpfiiSov€9j  Myrmidones,  in  Phtbia,  II.  ii.  684. 

11.  Kovprjr€9j  Curetes,  in  iEtob'a,  II.  ix.  529.   ' 

12.  ^Xeyvai^  Phlegyae,  in  Thessaly,  II.  xiii.  301. 

13.  4>5p€9,  in  Thessaly,  II.  i.  267,  8.  ii.  733,4. 

And  lastly  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  single 
word  Tpaia^  used  (II.  ii.  498)  to  designate  one  of  the 
numerous  Boeotian  towns,  we  have  an  isolated  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  in  the  heroic  times  of  the  germ 
of  the  names  Greece  and  Greeks  which  afterwards  as- 
cended to,  and  still  retain,  such  extraordinary  fame. 

The  Homeric  text  will  afford  us  means  of  investiga* 
tion,  more  or  less,  for  the  greater  part  of  these  names, 
but  the  main  thread  of  the  inquiry  runs  with  these  five ; 
Pelasgians,  Hellenes,  Danaans,  Argeians,  Achseans. 

In  conjunction  with  the  present  subject,  I  shall  con- 
sider what  light  is  thrown  by  Homer  on  the  relations  of 
the  Greeks  with  other  races  not  properly  Greek :  the 
Lycians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Sicels,  the  Egjrptians,  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  and  finally  the  Persians.  The  name 
of  the  Leleges  will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  Caucones. 


H'2 
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SECT.  11. 

The  Pelasgians ;  and  with  these^ 

a.  Arcadians,      b.  TpaiKoi  or  Graeci.      c.  lonians. 

d.  Athenians,      e.  Egyptians,     f.  Thraces. 

g.  Caucones.      A.  Leleges. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  the  case  of 
the  Pelasgians :  and  the  questions  we  shall  have  to  in- 
vestigate will  be  substantially  reducible  to  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

1 .  Are  the  Pelasgians  essentially  Greek  ? 

2.  If  so,  what  is  their  relation  to  the  Hellenes,  and 
to  the  integral  Greek  nation  ? 

3.  What  elements  did  they  contribute  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  composite  body  thus  called  ? 

4.  What  was  their  language  ? 

5.  What  was  the  derivation  of  their  name  ? 

6.  By  what  route  did  they  come  into  Greece  ? 

The  direct  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems  with 
respect  to  the  Pelasgians  is  scattered  and  faint.  It 
derives  however  material  aid  from  various  branches  of 
tradition,  partly  conveyed  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
partly  extraneous  to  them,  particularly  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  pursuits.  Evidence  legitimately  drawn  from 
these  latter  sources,  wherever  it  is  in  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstantial proof,  is  far  superior  in  authority  to  such 
literary  traditions  as  are  surrounded,  at  their  visible 
source,  with  circumstances  of  uncertainty. 

I.  The  first  passage,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is 
that  portion  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  armament, 
where  Homer  introduces  us  to  the  contingent  of  Achil- 
les in  the  following  lines  : 


-  >**«H^t*^»  J^     ■  ^      !■■■#»        ■#  ^M-  ■* 
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Nvv  av  Tovs  oaaoi  rh  rTeXacrytKir  "Afyyoi  IvcuoVy 
or  T  "AKov  01  T  ^AXomjv  ot  t€  TfyriyXv  ivifiovro^ 
or  T  €txpv  ^Olrjv  fjb*  ^EWiba  KaWiyuvaiKa, 
Mvpfudoi^cf  b^  KoKfvvTO  Koi  "EWrivcs  kqI  'Axaiol, 
T&v  ai  Tt€VTTjK0VTa  v€<av  fjv  ipxps  'AxiAAevs*^. 

All  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  Thessaly  stood  in  a 
most  important  relation  to  the  infant  life  of  the  Greek 
races ;  whether  we  consider  it  as  the  seat  of  many  most 
ancient  legends ;  as  dignified  by  the  presence  of  Do- 
dona,  the  highest  seat  of  religious  tradition  and  au- 
thority to  the  Greeks ;  as  connected  with  the  two 
ancient  names  of  Helli  and  Pelasgi :  or  lastly  in  regard 
to  the  prominence  it  retained  even  down  to  and  during 
the  historic  age  in  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council^.  All  these  indications  are  in  harmony  with 
the  course  of  Greek  ethnological  tradition. 

Now  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  armament  is  di- 
vided into  three  great  sections. 

The  first  comprises  Continental  Greece,  with  the 
islands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast,  and  l]ring 
south  of  Thessaly.  The  second  consists  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  iEgean.  The  third  is  wholly  Thessalian : 
and  it  begins  with  the  lines  which  have  been  quoted. 

What  then  does  Homer  mean  us  to  understand  by 
the  phrase  to  HeXaarytKov'^Apyo^  in  this  passage?  Is  it 

1.  A  mere  town,  or  town  and  district,  like  Alos, 
Alope,  and  others  which  follow ;  or  is  it 

2.  A  country  comprising  several  or  many  such? 
And  if  the  latter,  does  it  describe 

1.  That  country  only  over  which  Peleus  reigned,  and 
which  supplied  the  Myrmidon  division ;  or 

2.  A  more  extended  country  ? 

^  XL  ii.  68 1 -5.  «  Hermann  Or.  Staats-alt.  sect.  12. 
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First  let  us  remark  the  use  of  the  article.  It  is  not 
the  manner  of  Homer  to  employ  the  article  with  the 
proper  names  of  places.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  car- 
ries with  it  a  distinctive  force :  as  in  the  Trojan  Cata- 
logue he  employs  it  to  indicate  a  particular  race  or 
body  of  Pelasgians^  apart  from  others.  Now  the  dis- 
tinctive force  of  the  article  here  may  have  either  or 
both  of  two  bearings. 

1.  It  may  mark  off  the  Argos  of  the  Pelasgians  from 
one  or  more  other  countries  or  places  bearing  the  name 
of  Argos. 

2.  Even  independently  of  the  epithet,  the  article 
may  be  rightly  employed,  if  Argos  itself  be  not  strictly 
a  proper  name,  but  rather  a  descriptive  word  indicating 
the  physical  character  of  a  given  region.  Thus  '  Scotland* 
is  strictly  a  proper  name,  *  Lowlands'  a  descriptive  word 
of  this  nature :  and  the  latter  takes  the  article  where 
the  former  does  not  require  or  even  admit  it.  And 
now  let  us  proceed  to  make  our  selection  between  the 
various  alternatives  before  us. 

Whichever  of  the  two  bearings  we  give  to  the 
article,  it  seems  of  itself  to  preclude  the  supposition 
that  a  mere  town  or  single  settlement  can  be  here  in- 
tended :  for  nowhere  does  Homer  give  the  article  to  a 
name  of  that  class. 

Secondly,  in  almost  every  place  where  Homer  speaks 
of  an  Argos,  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not  mean 
a  mere  town  or  single  settlement,  but  a  country  in- 
cluding towns  or  settlements  within  it.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  rare.  In  II.  iv.  52  we  have  one  of 
them,  where  he  combines  Argos  with  Sparta  and 
Mycena;,  and  calls  all  three  by  the  name  of  cities. 

f  II.  ii.  841. 
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The  line  II.  ii.  559  probably  supplies  another.   But  in  a 
later  Sections  the  general  rule  will  be  fully  illustrated. 
It  will  also  clearly  appear,  that  the  name  Argos  is  in 
fact  a  descriptive  word,  not  a  proper  name,  and  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  ^  Lowlands'  or  to  the  Italian 

*  campagna.' 

Thirdly :  in  many  other  places  of  the  Catalogue, 
Homer  begins  by  placing  in  the  front,  as  it  were,  the 
comprehensive  name  which  overrides  and  includes  the 
particular  names  that  are  to  follow ;  and  then,  without 
any  other  distinctive  mark  than  the  use  of  the  faint 
enclitic  copulative  re,  proceeds  to  enumerate  p^ts  in- 
cluded within  the  whole  which  he  has  previously  named. 
Thus  for  instance 

ol  S  Evfiotav  IxP^"" 
XaXxlba  T  ElperpCav  t€  jc.r.X.      v.  535>  6. 

*  Those  who  held  Euboea,  both  Chalcis  and  Eretria' . .  • 
Or  in  the  English  idiom  we  may  perhaps  write  more 
correctly,  *  Those  who  held  Euboea,  that  is  to  say  Chal- 
cis, and  Eretria'.... and  the  rest. 

Again, 

ol  V  ctxpv  KoiXriv  AoKibaCiiova  KiyrcSeo-crav 
^CLplv  re  ^'ttiLprqv  re . . .  v.  5  8 1 ,  2. 

*  Those  who  held  channelled  Laconia,  abounding  in  wild 
beasts,  namely,  the  several  settlements  of  Pharis  and 
Sparta,'  and  the  rest. 

So  with  Arcadia,  v.  603,  and  Ithaca,  v.  631. 
We  may  therefore  consider  the  verse  681, 

Nvv  av  row,  oo-o-oi  ro  IleXcuryifcoi'  "Apyo^  Ivaiov* 

as  prefatory,  and  I  print  it,  accordingly,  so  as  to  mark 
a  pause. 

But,  again,  is  it  prefatory  only  to  the  division  of 
Achilles,  and  is  it  simply  the  integer  expressing  the 

8  Inf.  sect.  Tiii. 
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whole  territory  from  which  his  contingent  was  drawn, 
or  is  it  prefatory  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Cata- 
logue, ending  at  v.  759,  and  does  it  include  all  the  nine 
territorial  divisions  described  therein  ?  There  is  no 
grammatical  or  other  reason  for  the  former  alteniative, 
while  various  considerations  recommend  the  latter. 

There  is  no  sign  in  the  poems  of  any  connection 
between  Achilles  with  his  Myrmidons,  or  between  the 
kingdom  of  his  father  Peleus,  and  any  particular  part 
of  Thessaly  under  the  name  of  Argos,  or  Pelasgic 
Argos.  Although  the  division  of  Achilles  did  not 
embraqe  the  whole  of  the  Phthiansfi^,  yet  Phthia  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proper  description  of  his  territory,  sa 
far  as  it  has  a  collective  name :  and  there  are  signs, 
which  will  be  hereafter  considered,  that  the  name  of 
Phthia  itself  was  embraced  and  included  vnthin  the 
vdder  range  of  another  name. 

Again,  the  Pelasgic  name,  as  will  be  further  observed, 
is  not  in  Homer  specially  connected  with  the  South  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  realm  of  Peleus  lay,  but  rather 
with  the  North,  the  towns  and  settlements  of  which 
are  enumerated,  not  in  the  first,  but  in  the  later  para- 
graphs of  this  portion  of  the  Catalogue. 

In  the  invocation  of  the  Sixteenth  Book,  to  which 
reference  will  shortly  be  made,  Achilles  at  once  ad- 
dresses Jupiter  as  Pelasgic,  and  as  dwelling  afar  {rriKoOi 
valwv) :  tlierefore,  the  special  Thessalian  seat  of  the  god 
could  not  be  in  the  dominions  of  Peleus. 

We  have  observed,  again,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
catalogue  various  collective  names,  afterwards  explained 
distributively,  for  the  various  contingents :  but  there  is 
not  one  of  this  class  of  names  employed  for  any  of  the 
Eight  Divisions  which  follow  that  of  Achilles.     They 

g  II.  xiii.  686^  et  seqq. 
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all  seem  to  bear  the  form  of  particular  distributive 
enumerations,  belonging  to  the  comprehensive  head  of 
Pelasgic  Argos  or  Thessaly. 

There  is  also  something  in  the  obvious  break  in  the 
Catalogue,  signified  by  the  words 

vvv  a?  rvv^y  Sa-aot . . . 

which  indicate,  as  it  were,  a  completely  new  starting 
point.  There  is  nothing  else  resembling  them.  They 
form  the  introduction  to  a  new  chapter  of  the  lists, 
after  a  geographical  transition  from  the  islands:  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  these  marked  words,  if  Pelasgic 
Argos  was  either  a  mere  town  district,  or  a  local 
sovereignty,  but  a  very  good  reason,  if  Pelasgic  Argos 
meant  that  great  integral  portion  of  the  Greek  terri- 
tory, the  vale  of  Thessaly,  the  particular  parts  of  which 
the  Poet  was  about  to  set  forth  in  so  much  detail. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  epithet  Ile- 
XaarytKov  is  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Thessalian  vale 
collectively,  as  it  is  contained  between  the  mountains 
of  Pindus  to  the  west,  (Eta  and  Olympus  to  the  north, 
Othrys  to  the  south,  and  Ossa  or  the  sea  to  the  east. 
We  might,  without  geographical  error,  translate  the 
phrase  to  JJeXaarytKov  "Apyo^  of  the  second  Iliad  by  that 
name  of  Thessaly*",  which  the  country  afterwards  ac- 
quired: but  the  idea  which  it  properly  indicates  to  us,  is, 
that  Argos  which  had  been  settled  by  the  Pelasgiam. 

It  is  the  only  geographical  epithet  which,  applied  to 
the  name  Argos,  belongs  to  the  north  of  Greece :  and 
it  is  so  applied  by  way  of  distinction  and  opposition 
to  other  uses  of  the  name  Argos  in  other  parts  of  the 
poems,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  examine, 
namely,  the  Achaic  and  the  lasian  Argos. 

^  So  Strabo,  p.  221. 
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II.  Perhaps  the  most  solemn  invocation  of  Jupiter 
as  the  great  deity  of  the  Greeks  in  the  whole  of  the 
Poems  is  where  Achilles,  sending  forth  Patroclus  to 
battle,  prays  that  glory  may  be  given  him.  It  runs 
thus  (II.  xvi.  233-5) : 

A(t)b^vrii  IJL€b4(av  hvor^cifjiipov'  i^l  hi  a  "EAXoi 
(Tol  vaCova  vTTOifirJTai  ivnrroTrobes  \aiMtevvai, 

It  seems  not  too  much  to  say  upon  this  remarkable 
passage,  that  it  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the  nation  pitching 
its  first  altar  upon  its  first  arrival  in  the  country.  It 
bears  witness  that  those  who  brought  the  worship  of 
Dodonaean  Jupiter  were  Pelasgians,  as  well  as  that  the 
spot,  which  they  chose  for  the  principal  seat  of  their 
worship,  was  Dodona.  For  the  appeal  of  Achilles  on 
this  occasion  is  evidently  the  most  forcible  that  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  make,  and  is  addressed  to  the  highest 
source  of  Divine  power  that  he  knew. 

It  has  been  debated,  but  apparently  without  any 
conclusive  result,  what  was  the  site  of  the  Dodona  so 
famous  in  the  after-times  of  Greece^.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  a  Dodona  to  the  westward  of 
Pindus,  and  belonging  to  Thesprotia  or  Molossia.  But 
this  plainly  was  not  the  position  of  the  Dodona  we  have 
now  before  us.  For  in  a  passage  of  the  Catalogue 
Homer  distinctly  places  this  Dodona  in  Thessaly,  giving 
it  the  same  epithet,  ^uo-x^Z/xfjOo?,  as  Achilles  applies  to  it 
in  II.  xvi.  Gouneus,  he  says,  was  followed  by  the 
Enienes  and  Perrhsebi, 

ol  TTcpl  Aa>b<iirqv  hv(r)(€CfjL€pov  oIkC  idcvroj 
at  T  4/ju^'  lfJL€pTbv  TiToprjaiov  fpy  iviyuovroK 

^  The  discussion  is  reviewed  in  Cramer^s  Greece,  vol.  i.  115. 
»  II.  ii.  750. 
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Both  the  name  of  the  Perrhaebi  and  that  of  the  river 
Titaresius  fix  the  Dodona  of  Homer  in  the  north  of 
Thessaly.  And  the  character  assigned  to  this  Titaresius, 
so  near  Dodona,  as  a  branch  of  Styx,  *the  mighty  adjura- 
tion of  the  gods,*  well  illustrates  the  close  connection 
between  that  river,  by  which  the  other  deities  were  to 
swear,  and  Jupiter,  who  was  their  chief,  and  was  in  a 
certain  sense  the  administrator  of  justice  among  them. 
In  the  Odyssey,  indeed,  Ulysses,  in  his  fictitious  narra- 
tions to  Eumaeus  and  Penelope,  represents  himself  as 
having  travelled  from  Thesprotia  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter,  that  was  delivered  from  a  lofty  oakJ.  But  no 
presumption  of  nearness  can  be  founded  on  this  passage 
such  as  to  justify  our  assuming  the  existence  of  a  se« 
parate  Dodona  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  Ho- 
meric age :  and  there  was  no  reason  why  Ulysses  should 
not  represent  himself  as  travelling  through  the  passes 
of  Mount  Pindus^  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  into  Thes- 
saly to  learn  his  fate.  Nor  upon  the  other  hand  is  there 
any  vast  difficulty  in  adopting  the  supposition  which 
the  evidence  in  the  case  suggests,  that  the  oracle  of 
Dodonsean  Jupiter  may  have  changed  its  seat  before  the 
historic  age.  The  evidence  of  Homer  places  it  in  Thes- 
saly, and  Homer  is,  as  we  shall  see,  corroborated  by  He- 
siod.  After  them,  we  hear  nothing  of  a  Dodona  having 
its  seat  in  Thessaly,  but  much  of  one  on  the  western  side 
of  the  peninsula.  As  in  later  times  we  find  Perrhaebi 
and  Dolopes  to  the  westward  of  Pindus,  whom  Homer 
shows  us  only  on  the  east,  even  so  in  the  course  of 
time  the  oracle  may  have  travelled  in  the  same  direc- 
tion I      It  is  highly  improbable,  from  the  manner  in 

i  Od.  xiv.  327  ;  xix.  296.         k  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  i.  353. 

1  (>amer*s  Greece,  i.  370. 
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which  the  name  is  used,  that  there  should  have  been 
two  Greek  Dodonas  in  the  Homeric  age. 

However,  the  very  passage  before  us  indicates,  that 
revolution  had  already  laid  its  hand  on  this  ancient  seat 
of  Greek  religion.  For  though  the  Dodona  of  Homer 
was  Pelasgic  by  its  origin,  its  neighbourhood  was  now 
inhabited  by  a  different  race,  the  Selli  or  Helli,  and 
these  Helli  were  also  the  iJxo^^ai  or  ministers  of  the 
deity.  While  their  rude  and  filthy  habits  of  life  mark 
them  as  probably  a  people  of  recent  arrival,  who  had 
not  themselves  yet  emerged  from  their  highland  home, 
and  from  the  struggle  with  want  and  difficulty,  into 
civilized  life,  still  they  had  begun  to  encroach  upon  the 
Pelasgians  with  their  inviting  possessions  and  more 
settled  habits,  and  had  acquired  by  force  or  otherwise 
the  control  of  the  temple,  though  vdthout  obliterating 
the  tradition  of  its  Pelasgic  origin.  The  very  fact,  that 
the  Helli  were  at  the  time  the  ministers  of  Jupiter, 
tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  Pelasgians  were 
those  who  originally  established  it ;  for  how  otherwise 
could  the  name  of  the  Pelasgian  race  have  found  its 
way  into  an  Hellenic  invocation? 

Thus,  as  before  we  found  that  what  we  term  Thes- 
saly  is  to  Homer  *  the  Argos  of  the  Pelasgians,'  so  wo 
now  find  that  people  associated  with  the  original  and 
central  worship  of  the  Greek  Jupiter,  as  having  probably 
been  the  race  to  whom  it  owed  its  establishment. 

And  thus,  though  the  Pelasgians  were  not  politically 
predominant  in  Thessaly  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica^  yet 
Thessaly  is  Pelasgian  Argos :  though  they  were  not 
possessed  of  the  Dodonsean  oracle,  yet  Jupiter  of  Do- 
dona is  Pelasgian  Jupiter :  two  branches  of  testimony, 
the  first  of  which  exhibits  them  as  the  earliest  known 
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colonisers  of  the  country,  and  the  second  as  the  reputed 
founders  of  the  prime  article  of  its  religion. 

We  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  referring  to 
the  evidence  of  Hesiod,  which,  though  second  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  Homer,  is  before  any  other  literary 
testimony.  He  refers  twice  to  Dodona.  Neither  time 
does  he  appear  to  carry  it  to  the  westward.  In  one 
passage  he  connects  it  immediately  with  the  Pelasgians ; 

In  the  other  passage,  he  associates  it  with  the  Hellic 
name  through  the  medium  of  the  territorial  designa- 
tion Hellopia : 

ifrri  Tis  'EkkoTtCrj  ttoXvXtiCos  fjb^  ^vXcCfuav, 
IvOa  T€  Aiabdvri  rty  ^tt'  ia^aThj  weirAtoroi ". 

Thus,  in  exact  accordance  with  Homer,  he  associates 
Dodona  with  two  and  only  two  names  of  race,  the  same 
two  as  those  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  Achilles. 

III.  Next,  we  find  in  Homer  a  widely  spread  con- 
nection between  Thessaly  and  the  islands  which  form 
as  it  were  the  base  of  the  ^gean  sea. 

From  these  islands  he  enumerates  four  contingents 
furnished  to  the  Greek  army : 

1.  From  Crete,  under  Idomeneus  (II. ii.645). 

2.  From  Rhodes,  under  Tlepolemus  (653). 

3.  From  Syme,  under  Nireus  (671). 

4.  From  Nisyrus,  the  Calydnae,  and  other  minor 
islands,  under  Pheidippus  and  Antiphus  (676). 

I.  As  to  Crete.  Universal  tradition  connects  the 
name  of  Deucalion  with  Thessaly.  But  he  was  the  son, 
according  to  Homer,  of  Minos,  who  was  the  ruler  or 
warden  of  Crete  (K/ojJti;  iirloupo^,  Il.xiii.  450):  and  he 

a  Hesiod  ap.  Strab.  vii.  327.  »  Schol.  ad  Trach.  v.  1169. 
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was  also  the  father  of  Idomeneus,  leader  of  the  Cretans 
before  Troy  (II.  xiii.  452),  and  ruler  over  many  of  them 
(ibid.),  but  not,  so  far  as  appears,  over  the  whole  island. 
'  Now  Minos  was  not  only  king  of  all  Crete,  but  son 
of  Jupiter  (ibid.,  and  Od.  xi.  568)  by  a  Phoenician 
damsel  of  great  note  (II.  xiv.  321) ;  we  must  therefore 
regard  him,  or  his  mother,  as  having  come  from  Phoenicia 
into  Crete.  The  inference  would  be,  that  Deucalion  came 
from  Crete  to  Thessaly,  and  that  he,  or  Idomeneus  his 
son,  re-migrated  to  Crete.  Homer  does  not  indeed  state 
that  Deucalion  was  ever  in  Thessaly :  but  he  indirectly 
supports  the  tradition  both  by  placing  Idomeneus  in 
a  different  position  in  Crete  from  that  of  his  grandfa- 
ther Minos,  and  otherwise^  This  supposition  would 
at  once  reconcile  the  later  tradition  with  Homer,  and 
explain  to  us  why  the  grandson  of  Minos  only  filled  an 
inferior  position. 

Again,  as  we  see  that  Thessaly  is  Pelasgic,  and  that 
the  Thessalian  M]rrmidons  are  called  Achaeans,  so  like- 
wise we  find  among  the  five  nations  of  Crete  both  Pe- 
lasgians  and  Achseans?.  Here,  according  to  Strabo, 
Staphylus  described  these  two  races  as  inhabiting  the 
plains,  and  Andron  reported  them,  as  also  the  Dorians, 
to  have  come  from  Thessaly :  erroneously,  says  Strabo 
(x.  4.,  p.  476),  making  the  mother  city  of  the  Dorians 
a  mere  colony  from  the  Thessalians.  And  the  ancient 
tradition  which  places  the  infant  Jupiter  in  Crete  (*  Jovis 
incunabula  Creten'),  concurs  with  the  idea  which  the 
above-named  facts  would  suggest,  that  the  Pelasgians 
may  have  come,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  southern 
islands  of  the  ^gean. 

2.  As  to  Rhodes.  Tlepolemus,  its  chieftain,  is  the 
son  of  Hercules,  and  of  Astyochea,  whom,  in  the  course 

o  Vid.  inf.  sect.  ill.  P  Od.  xix.  175. 
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of  his  raids,  he  took  from  Ephyra  by  the  river  Selleeis. 
It  is  questioned  which  Ephyra,  and  which  Selleeis,  for 
of  both  there  were  several,  these  may  have  been.  If 
they  were  in  Thessaly  %  we  have  thus  a  line  of  connec- 
tion established  between  Thessaly  and  Rhodes. 

3.  As  to  the  contingent  from  Nisyrus,  the  Calydnse, 
and  Cos.  Firstly,  it  was  commanded  by  Pheidippus 
and  Antiphus  (678),  sons  of  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Her- 
cules. The  connection  between  Hercules  and  Thessaly, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  general  course  of  tradition, 
also  harmonises  with  the  most  natural  construction 
which  can  be  put  upon  this  passage  of  Homer :  namely, 
that  this  Thessalus  was  the  person  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  eponymist  of  Thessaly,  that  he  was  a  native 
or  inhabitant  of  the  country,  and  that  either  he,  or 
more  probably  his  sons,  were  emigrants  from  it  to  the 
islands. 

His  name,  latent  for  a  time,  may  afterwards  have 
attained  to  its  elevation,  as  a  means  of  connecting 
Thessaly  with  Hercules,  when  the  descendants  of  that 
hero  had  become  predominant  in  the  South.  Perhaps 
the  appearance  of  the  post-Homeric  name  *  Doris*  may 
be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

Secondly,  Cos  is  described  as  the  city  of  Eurypylus. 
This  may  mean  a  city  which  he  had  founded ;  or  a  city 
which  was  then  actually  under  his  dominion.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  it  indicates  a  very  special  connection  of  some 
kind  between  Cos  and  Eurypylus.  Now,  his  name  is 
mentioned  without  adjunct.  Had  he  been  a  deceased 
founder  of  the  city,  he  would  probably  have  been  called 
Qeto^  like  Thoas  (II.  xiv.  230).  If  he  was  living,  who 
was  he  ?  We  have  in  the  Iliad  one  very  famous  Eury- 
pylus, who  appears  among  the  nine  foremost  of  the 

<l  This  question  is  discussed^  inf.  sect.  ix. 
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Greek  heroes  (II.  vii.  167),  and  whose  rank  entitled 
him  (xi.  818)  to  be  called  A/or/^e^i}? ;  an  epithet  con- 
fined, as  is  probable,  to  Kings'^.  Now  although  Homer 
allows  himself,  when  he  is  dealing  with  secondary 
persons,  to  apply  the  same  name  to  more  than  one 
individual,  without  always  caring  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  he  does  this 
for  a  person  of  the  class  of  Eurypylus.  This  probably, 
therefore,  is  the  same  Eurypylus,  as  meets  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  poem,  the  son  of  Eusemon.  But  from  the 
Catalogue ^  it  appears  that  he  commanded  the  contin- 
gent from  Ormenium  in  Thessaly.  If  then,  the  same 
person,  who  founded  or  had  some  special  relation  to 
Cos,  was  also  the  commander  of  a  Thessalian  force,  here 
we  have  a  new  track  of  connection  between  Thessaly 
and  the  islands  to  the  southward. 

4.  Nireus,  named  by  Homer  for  his  beauty  alone, 
with  his  three  ships  from  Syme,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
make  an  unit  in  the  Greek  catalogue. 

With  this  one  inconsiderable  exception,  we  find  in 
all  the  cases  of  island  contingents  a  connection  subsist- 
ing between  them  and  Thessaly,  and  this  connection 
not  appearing  to  be  mediate,  along  the  line  of  mainland 
which  reaches  from  Thessaly  to  within  a  short  distance 
from  Crete,  but  apparently  maintained  directly  by  the 
maritime  route :  a  fact  of  importance  in  considering  the 
probable  extension  and  movement  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
which  we  find  existing  in  both  regions.  We  know  from 
Homer  ^  that  the  southern  islands  were  a  common 
route  connecting  Greece  with  the  East.  There  are  also 
abundant  traces  of  migration  by  the  northern  coast  of 
the  iEgean.    Thus  it  is  at  both  those  gates  of  Greece, 

^  See  inf.  sect.  ix.  •  H.  ii.  735. 

t  Od.  iv.  83.    xiv.  199,  245.   xvii.  448. 
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that  we  find  the  Pelasgian  name  subsisting  in  the  time 
of  Horner^  when  in  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  centre  of 
Achsean  power  it  was  already  extinct. 

IV.  Again,  I  think  we  may  trace  the  near  connec- 
tion between  the  Pelasgians  and  the  Greek  nation  in 
the  laudatory  epithets  with  which  the  former  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  We  must  here  keep  in  mind  on 
the  one  hand  the  extraordinary  skill  and  care  with 
which  the  Poet  employed  his  epithets,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  his  never  failing  solicitude  to  exalt  and  adorn 
every  thing  Greek. 

Homer  names  the  Pelasgians  only  thrice,  and  each 
time  with  a  laudatory  epithet. 

In  II.  X.  429,  where  they  form  part  of  the  Trojan 
camp,  and  again  in  Od.  xix.  177,  where  they  are  stated 
to  be  found  in  Crete,  they  are  8101.  Homer  never 
applies  this  word  except  to  what  is  preeminent  in  its 
kind :  in  particular,  he  never  attaches  it  to  any  national 
name  besides  the  Pelasgi,  except  'Amatol,  which  of  it- 
self amounts  to  a  presumption  that  he  regarded  his 
countrymen  as  in  some  way  standing  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Pelasgians. 

In  the  remaining  passage  where  he  names  the 
Pelasgians,  tliat  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue  (II.  ii.  340),  he 
calls  them  ey^eari/jLwpoi.  He  uses  this  epithet  in  only 
three  other  places.  Of  itself  it  is  laudatory,  because  it 
is  connected  with  the  proper  work  of  heroes,  the  (rraSlfj 
ifiTfiivri.  In  one  of  the  three  places  he  applies  it  in- 
dividually to  two  royal  warriors,  one  Munes  the  hus- 
band of  Briseis,  and  the  other  Epistrophus  (II.  ii.693),  a 
warrior  associated  with  Munes.  In  the  second  (II.  vii. 
1 34),  he  gives  it  to  the  Arcadians ;  whom  in  the  Cata- 
logue (ii.6i  1),  he  has  already  commended  as  eTrta-rafievoi 
voXefil^eiv.     In  the  third  passage  (Od.  iii.  188),  he  ap- 
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plies  the  epithet  to  the  Myrmidons  themselves.  From 
each  of  these  uses,  the  last  especially,  we  may  draw  fresh 
presumptions  of  his  high  estimate  of  the  Pelasgian  name. 

y .  Again.  In  the  case  of  a  race,  unless  when  it  can 
be  traced  to  an  Eponymus  or  name-giver,  the  plural 
name  precedes  the  singular  in  common  use«  There 
must  be  Celts  before  there  can  be  a  Celt,  and  Pelas- 
gians  before  there  can  be  a  Pelasgian.  The  use  there- 
fore of  the  singular,  in  the  names  of  nations,  is  a  proof 
of  what  is  established  and  long  familiar. 

For  example,  Homer  never  calls  a  single  Greek 
Aai/ao9,  nor  "Apyeto^  (though  in  the  particular  cases  of 
Juno  and  of  Helen  he  uses  the  singular  feminine,  of 
which  more  hereafter),  but  only  'Axam ;  and  we  shall 
find,  that  this  fact  is  not  without  its  meaning.  It  is 
therefore  worthy  of  note,  that  he  uses  the  term  He* 
Xacryo^  in  the  singular.  The  chiefs  of  the  Pelasgian 
iiriKovpoi  at  Troy  were  Hippothous  and  Pulseus,  (II.  ii. 
843,)  who  were 

vie  b6(A  AriOoio  UeXcuryot;  T€vr(i^£5ao. 

And  again,  (xvii.  288), 

^The  illustrious  son  of  Lethus  the  Pelasgian.'  It  seems 
uncertain,  from  their  place  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue, 
whether  these  Pelasgians  were  European  or  Asiatic; 
nor  is  it  material  to  which  region  they  belonged. 

VI.  It  is  further  observable,  that  Homer  implies  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  various  tribes  of  Pelasgi  under 
that  same  name  in  various  and  widely  separated  places. 
He  says, 

^IttboOoos  5'  &ye  <f>vXa  Yi€Xa(ryw  iy\(E(Ti^p»v 
T&v,  ol  AapCac-qv  ipifidkoKa  vaieriova^v. 

Strabo  justly  observes  upon  the  use  of  the  plural  <fk!ka 
in  this  passage  as   implying    considerable    numbers. 
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And  the  words  rwv  ol  in  the  following  line,  signifying 
**  namely  those  Pelasgi,  who,"  show  that  the  poet  found 
it  necessary  to  use  a  distinctive  mark  in  order  that 
these  Pelasgi  might  not  be  confounded  with  other  Pe- 
lasgi. Again,  as  this  is  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue,  where 
as  a  matter  of  course  no  Greeks  would  be  found,  he 
could  hardly  need  to  distinguish  them  from  any  Pelasgi 
connected  with  the  Greeks,  and  we  may  assume  it  as 
most  probable  that  he  meant  thus  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  Pelasgi  out  of  Greece  rather  than  in  Greece. 
At  the  same  time,  he  may  have  had  regard  to  other  Pe- 
lasgians of  Pelasgic  Argos.  In  that  country,  as  we  may 
conclude  with  confidence  from  the  appellation  itself, 
they  were  known  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  as  we  hear  of  no  such  Pelasgian  mass  elsewhere  in 
Homer,  he  may  possibly  have  had  them  particularly  in 
his  mind,  when  he  described  the  Trojan  Pelasgians  as 
Pelasgians  of  Larissa. 

Some  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  character  and 
habits  of  nations  by  the  epithets  attached  to  their 
places  of  abode.  Homer  mentions  Larissa  but  twice : 
once  here,  and  once  where  he  relates  the  death  of 

Hippothous,  T^X'  airo  Aaplcrarfj^  6/5ijSa)Xa#ro9  (Il.xvii.30i). 

The  fertility  of  Larissa  tends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  mark 
the  Pelasgi  as  a  people  of  cultivators,  having  settled 
habits  of  life. 

There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  connected  with 
the  particular  sign  which  Homer  has  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish these  Pelasgians.  *  Hippothous  led  the  Pelasgi, 
those  Pelasgi,  I  mean,  who  inhabit  productive  Larissa.' 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
though  there  were  many  Pelasgi  in  various  places,  there 
was  but  one  Larissa.     And,   accordingly,   the    name 

never  appears  within  the  Greece  of  Homer,  either  in 
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the  Catalogue,  or  elsewhere.  Yet  tradition  hands  down 
to  us  many  Larissas,  both  in  Greece  and  beyond  it :  and 
critics  hold  it  to  be  reasonably  presumed,  wherever  we 
find  a  Larissa,  that  there  Pelasgi  had  been  settled.  But 
this  name  of  Larissa  apparently  was  not,  and  probably 
could  not  have  been,  thus  largely  employed  in  Homer's 
time ;  for  if  it  had  been  so,  the  poet's  use  of  the  term 
Larissa  would  not  have  been  in  this  case  what  he  meant 
it  to  be,  namely,  distinctive.  Yet  the  Pelasgians  were 
even  at  that  time  apparently  falling,  or  even  fallen,  into 
decay.  How  then  could  they  have  built  many  new  cities 
in  the  subsequent  ages  ?  And,  except  in  that  way,  how 
could  the  name  Larissa  have  revived,  and  acquired  its 
peculiar  significance  ? 

In  six  places  of  the  Iliad  we  hear  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  city  of  Troy  which  was  built  upon  a  height, 
and  in  which  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  situated  (v.446). 
This  affords  us  an  example  of  a  separate  name,  Hepyaixo^y 
afHxed  to  a  separate  part  of  a  city,  that  part  apparently 
being  the  citadel.  In  like  manner  the  citadel  of  Argos 
(which  stood  upon  an  eminence)  had,  at  a  later  date,  a 
distinct  name,  which  was  Larissa  ^,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  daughter  of  Pelasgus  so  called  y. 
Now  it  may  have  been  the  general  rule  to  call  the 
citadels  of  the  Pelasgian  towns  Larissa.  If  so,  then 
we  can  readily  understand  that  so  long  as  the  towns 
themselves,  or  rather,  it  might  be,  the  scattered  ham- 
lets, remained,  the  name  of  the  citadels  would  be  rarely 
heard :  but  when  the  former  fell  into  decay,  the  solid 
masonry  which  the  Pelasgi  used  for  walls  and  for 
public  buildings,  but  which  did  not  extend  to  private 
dwellings,  would  remain.  Thus  the  citadels  would 
naturally  retain  their  own  old  name,  which  had  been 

X  Strabo  viii.  6.  p.  370.  y  Cramer's  Greece,  iii.  244. 
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originally  attached  to  them  with  reference  to  their  for- 
tifications. This  hypothesis  will  fully  account  for  the 
absorption  of  the  particular  and  separate  names  of  towns 
in  the  original  and  common  name  of  their  citadels. 

Where  an  agricultural  settlement  was  made  upon 
ground,  some  particular  spot  of  which  afforded  easy 
means  of  fortification,  convenience  would  probably  dic- 
tate the  erection  of  a  citadel  for  occasional  retreat  in 
time  of  danger,  without  any  attempt  to  gather  closely 
into  one  place  and  surround  with  walls  the  residences 
of  the  settlers :  a  measure  which,  as  entailing  many  dis- 
advantages, was  only  likely  to  take  place  under  the 
pressure  of  strong  necessity.  Such  I  have  presumed 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  history  of  the  Pelasgian  La- 
rissas.  That  which,  while  it  flourished  as  a  Pelasgian 
settlement,  might  be  an  Argos*,  would,  perhaps,  after  a 
conquest,  and  the  changes  consequent  upon  it,  become 
at  last  a  Larissa. 

But  cases  might  arise  in  which  the  most  fertile  lands, 
lying  entirely  open  and  level,  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
offer  peculiar  temptations  to  the  spoiler,  and,  on  the 
other,  offer  no  scarped  or  elevated  spot  suitable  for  a 
separate  fortification.  In  such  a  case  the  name  eptfiw- 
Xa^  would  be  best  deserved,  and  in  such  a  case  too 
the  probable  result  would  be,  to  build  a  walled  town 
including  all  the  habitations  of  the  colonists.  This 
walled  town  would,  for  the  very  same  reason  as  the 
citadels  elsewhere,  be  itself  a  Larissa :  and  thus  this 
Pelasgian  name  might  be  a  distinctive  one  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  and  yet  might  become  a  common  one  afterwards. 

All  this  corresponds  with  the  general  belief  on  the 
two  points,  (i)  that  the  Pelasgians  dwelt,  as  in  Attica, 
KtajjifiSovy  and  (2)  that  the  Larissas  are  Pelasgian. 

«  Inf.  sect.  viii. 
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But  moreover  it  is  supported  by  particular  instances. 
Troy,  for  example,  had  its  Pergama  on  a  lofty  part  of 
the  site  where  it  stood :  and  from  the  epithets  alireivtjy 
oippvoea-a-af  rivefAoea-tray  applied  to  the  name  ''IXco;  but 
never  to  Tpolfi  (of  course  I  mean  when  this  latter  word  is 
used  for  the  city,  the  only  class  of  cases  in  point),  it  may 
justly  be  inferred  that  Ilus*  built  the  Pergama  when  he 
migrated  into  the  plain.  But  the  wall  surrounding  the 
entire  city  was  only  built  in  the  next  generation,  under 
King  Laomedon,  who  employed  Neptune  and  Apollo 
for  the  purpose. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  marked  instance,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Thebes.  We  know  from  Thucy- 
dides^  that  Bceotia  was,  from  its  openness  and  fertility, 
more  liable  to  revolutions  from  successive  occupancy 
than  other  parts  of  Greece.  With  this  statement  a 
passage  of  the  Odyssey*^  is  in  remarkable  accordance. 
Homer  tells  us  that  Amphion  and  Zethus,  probably 
among  the  very  earliest  Hellic  immigrants  into  Middle 
Greece,  first  settled  on  the  site  of  Thebes ;  and,  he 
adds  specially,  that  they  fortified  it.  But  apparently 
it  could  not  have  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  time 
to  surround  entire  cities,  at  least,  with  fortifications,  be- 
cause he  goes  on  to  assign  the  special  reason  for  its 
being  done  in  this  case,  namely,  that,  even  powerful  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  hold  that  country,  so  open 
{evpvxopogy  Od.  xi.  265)  and  rich,  except  with  the  aid  of 
walls.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  case  like  the  Aapla-a-ti 
eptfidXa^  of  the  seventeenth  Iliad,  and  both  alike  were 
probably  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  direct  notices  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi  in  Homer.     But  we  have  still  a  considerable  har- 

*  H.  XX.  2 1 5  and  seqq.  ^  Thuc.  i.  cap.  2. 

c  Od.  xii.  260-5. 
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vest  of  indirect  notices  to  gather.  Particularly,  in 
discussing  the  meaning  of  the  name  lonians,  we  shall 
hereafter -find  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer's  Athe- 
nians were  Pelasgic:  and  I  propose  here  to  refer  to 
some  similar  indications  with  respect  to  the  Arca- 
dians. 

The  Arcadians  in  Homer. 

Like  the  Pelasgians,  the  Arcadians  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  happy  in  never  being  mentioned  without  Homer's 
commendation.     In  II.  ii.  6ii  they  are  hrKrraixevoi  xo* 

\€fui^€tv.     In  II.  vii.  134  they  are  ey^ea-iimtapoi. 

In  the  Catalogue  he  also  throws  some  light  upon  the 
habits  of  the  Arcadians :  first,  by  describing  them  as 
heavy  armed,  ay-j^itxa^j^virai :  secondly,  by  stating  that 
they  had  no  care  for  maritime  pursuits.  In  both  re- 
spects their  relation  to  the  Trojans  is  remarkable. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Arcadians,  the  epithet  ayx*- 
fiayftrai  is  nowhere  used  except  for  the  substantive 
Aapiavoij  and  the  position  of  the  Dardanians  in  Troas 
very  much  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Arcadians  in 
Greece.  Again,  the  Trojans,  as  we  know,  were  so  en- 
tirely destitute  of  ships,  that  Paris  had  to  build  them  by 
way  of  special  undertaking.  These  resemblances  tend 
to  suggest  a  further  likeness.  As  the  Trojans  appear  to 
have  been  peculiarly  given  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  poet  had  the  same  idea  of 
the  Arcadians.  The  ayxii^axrrai  is  connected  with 
the  habits  of  settled  cultivators.  A  peasantry  furnishes 
heavy  infantry,  while  light  troops  are  best  formed  from 
a  population  of  less  settled  habits  and  ruder  manners. 
And  as  the  use  of  ships  had  much  less  to  do  with 
regular  commerce  than  with  piracy  and  war,^  so  the 

^  This  state  of  ideas  and  habits  is  well  illustrated  by  Odyss.  xiv. 
222-6  :  and  see  inf.  sect.  7. 
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absence  of  maritime  habits  tends,  for  the  heroic  age,  to 
imply  a  pacific  character.  In  those  days  the  princi* 
pal  purpose  of  easy  locomotion  was  booty :  and  there 
was  no  easy  locomotion  for  bodies  of  men,  except  by 
ships.  Though  inclosed  by  hills,  Arcadia  was  a  horse 
feeding®,  therefore  relatively  not  a  poor  country.  In 
later  times  it  was,  next  to  Laconia^,  the  most  popu- 
lous province  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  even  in  Homer, 
although  its  political  position  was  evidently  secondary, 
it  supplied  no  less  than  sixty  ships  with  large  crews  to 
eachfi^.  All  this  is  favourable  to  the  tradition  which 
gives  it  a  Pelasgian  character. 

Again,  the  Arcadians  were  commanded  by  Agapenor 
the  son  of  Ancaeus**.  He  would  appear  not  to  have 
been  an  indigenous  sovereign.  For  we  learn  from  a 
speech  of  Nestor  in  the  twenty-third  Book',  that  games 
were  celebrated  at  the  burial  of  Amarynceus  by  the 
Epeans,  in  which  he  himself  overcame  in  wrestling 
Ancceus  the  Pleuronian.  Anca^us  therefore  was  not  an 
Arcadian  but  an  iBtolian :  and  his  son  Agapenor  was 
probably  either  the  first  Arcadian  of  his  race,  or  else  a 
stranger  appointed  by  Agamemnon  to  command  the 
Arcadians  in  the  Trojan  war.  Their  having  ships  from 
Agamemnon,  and  a  chief  either  foreign  or  of  non-Ar- 
cadian extraction,  are  facts  which  tend  to  mark  the 
Arcadians  as  politically  dependent,  and  therefore  pro 
tanto  as  Pelasgian :  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  what- 
ever in  Greece  was  Pelasgian  at  the  epoch  of  the 
TrotcOj  was  also  subordinate  to  some  race  of  higher 
and  more  effective  energies. 

Again.    It  will  hereafter  (I  think)  be  found  that  the 

«  Strabo  viii.  p.  383.  fS  II.  ii.  610. 

f  Xenoph.  Hell.  vii.  i,  23,  and        ^  II.  ii.  609. 
Cramer  iii.  299.  »  ^30-5. 
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institution  of  all  gymnastic  and  martial  games  was 
Hellenic  and  not  Pelasgic^.  In  the  passage  last  quoted 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  statement,  that  there  were 
present  at  the  games  Epeans,  Pylians,  and  iBtolians : 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  except  the 
Arcadians.  Thus  we  have  a  strong  presumption  esta- 
blished that  these  games  were  not  congenial  to  Arca- 
dian habits  :  and  if  the  same  can  be  shown  from  other 
sources  with  respect  to  the  Pelasgians,  tliere  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  Arcadians  were  themselves  Pelas- 
gian. 

Once  more.  Tn  the  sixth  book  Nestor  relates,  that 
in  his  youth  the  Pyliaus  and  Arcadians  fought  near  the 
town  of  Pheiae  and  the  river  lardanos.  The  Arcadians 
were  commanded  by  Ereuthalion,  who  wore  the  armour 
of  Areithous.  Areithous  had  met  his  death  by  strata- 
gem from  Lycoorgos,  who  appropriated  the  armour,  and 
bequeathed  it  to  his  OepaTrdvy  or  companion  in  arms, 
Ereuthalion.  Nestor,  on  the  part  of  the  Pylians,  en* 
countered  Ereuthalion,  and  by  the  aid  of  Minerva  de- 
feated him. 

From  this  tale  it  would  appear,  first,  that  Lycoorgus 
was  king  of  Arcadia.  His  name  savours  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  from  its  relation  to  AvKadv  of  the  later  tradition 
respecting  Arcadia,  and  to  Lycaon  son  of  Priam,  de-* 
scended  by  the  mother's  side  from  the  Leleges ;  again, 
to  Lycaon  the  father  of  Pandarus ;  possibly  also  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lycia.  The  allusion  to  his  having 
succeeded  by  stratagem  only,  is  very  pointed  (148), 

and  the  terms  employed  appear  to  indicate  a  military 
inferiority:  which  accords  with  the  probable  relation  of 
the  Arcadians,  as  Pelasgi,  to  their  Hellenic  neighbours. 

^  See  inf.  sect.  vii. 
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And  this  again  corresponds  with  the  close  of  the  story ; 
in  which  Nestor,  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  Pylians 
who  were  Achaean,  and  therefore  Hellenic,  conquers 
the  Arcadian  chieftain  Ereuthalion  (II.  vi.  132-56). 

It  may  be  remarked  once  for  all,  that  this  military 
inferiority  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  Pelasgi 
were  cowards,  but  simply  as  implying  that  they  gave 
way  before  tribes  of  more  marked  military  genius  or 
habits  than  themselves ;  as  at  Hastings  the  Saxons  did 
before  the  Normans ;  or  as  the  Russians  did  in  the  late 
war  of  1 854-6  before  the  Western  armies. 

Lastly,  the  ^Fo?  applied  to  Ereuthalion  (11.  v.  319), 
accords  with  the  use  of  that  epithet  for  the  Pelasgi 
elsewhere. 

Thus  a  number  of  indications  from  Homer,  slight 
when  taken  separately,  but  more  considerable  when 
combined,  and  drawn  from  aU  the  passages  in  which 
Homer  refers  to  Arcadia,  converge  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Arcadians  were  a  Pelasgian  people. 

They  are  supported  by  the  whole  stream  of  later  tra- 
dition ;  which  placed  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  in  Ar- 
cadia, which  uniformly  represented  the  Arcadians  as 
autochthonic^  and  which  made  them  competitors  with 
the  Argives  for  the  honour  of  having  given  to  the  Pe- 
lasgians  their  original  seat  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Here  too  philology  steps  in,  and  lends  us  some  small 
aid.  The  name  of  UpoKriKrivoi^  which  the  Arcadians 
took  to  themselves,  and  which  is  assumed  to  mean  older 
than  the  moon,  appears,  when  so  understood,  to  ex- 
press a  very  forced  idea :  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  name  could  even  creep  into  use. 
But  if  we  refer  its  origin  to  irpo  and  ZeXXoi  or  ZeXXiyi^e?, 
it  then  becomes  the  simple  indication  of  the  historical 

1  Xenoph.  Hell.  vii.  i.  23. 
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fact  we  are  looking  for,  namely,  that  they,  a  Pelasgic 
population,  occupied  Arcadia  before  any  of  the  Hellic 
or  Sellic  races  had  come  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

From  its  rich  pastures,  Arcadia  was  originally  well 
adapted  for  Pelasgiau  inhabitants.  Defended  by 
mountains,  it  offered,  as  Attica  did  through  the  poverty 
of  its  soil,  an  asylum  to  the  refugees  of  that  race,  when 
dispossessed  from  other  still  more  fertile,  and  perhaps 
also  more  accessible  tracts  of  the  Peloponnesus™.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  account  both  for  its  original  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  long  retention  of  it. 

We  seem  then  to  find  the  Arcadians  of  Homer 
(first)  politically  dependent,  and  (secondly)  commanded 
by  a  foreigner,  but  yet  (thirdly)  valiant  in  war.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  what  they  wanted  was  not  ani- 
mal or  even  moral  courage,  but  the  political  and  govern- 
ing element,  which  is  the  main  element  in  high  martial 
talent.  All  this  we  shall  find,  as  we  already  have  in 
some  degree  found,  to  be  a  Pelasgian  portraiture.  And 
if  it  should  seem  to  have  been  drawn  with  the  aid  of 
conjecture,  let  it  at  any  rate  be  observed  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  Arcadian  character  in  the  historic 
ages.  They  appear  from  various  indications  to  have 
been  for  many  generations  the  Swiss  of  Greece :  not 
producing  great  commanders,  and  obscure  enough,  until 
a  very  late  date,  in  the  political  annals  of  the  country, 
but  abounding  in  the  materials  of  a  hardy  soldiery,  and 
taking  service  with  this  or  that  section  of  the  Greeks 
as  chance  might  dictate.  For  in  Xenophon  they  boast 
that  when  any  of  the  Greeks  wanted  auxiliaries  (e'Tri- 
Kovpoi)  they  came  to  Arcadia  to  obtain  them :  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  took  them  into  company  when  they  in- 
vaded Attica,  and  that  the  Thebans  did  the  very  same 

n»  Thuc.  i.  2. 
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when  they  inyaded  Lacedaemon  °.  And  Thucydides  tells 
us  that,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  the  Mantineans,  with  a  por- 
tion of  their  brother  Arcadians,  fought  for  hire  with 
the  Athenians  on  one  side,  while  another  contingent 
from  the  very  same  State  assisted  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  come  in  force  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse 
against  them^. 

Two  other  circumstances,  slight  in  themselves,  still 
remain  for  notice. 

I .  It  was  through  the  authority  and  practice  of  the 
Romans  that  the  name  of  Greeks  or  Graians  came  ul- 
timately to  supplant  that  of  Hellenes.  Out  of  this  fact, 
which  is  the  most  important  piece  of  evidence  in  our 
possession,  arises  the  presumption,  that  as  it  was  the 
Pelasgians  who  may  be  said  to  have  supplied  the  main 
link  between  Greece  and  Italy,  and  between  the  Hel- 
lenic and  the  Roman  language,  the  Graians  could  not 
but  have  been  a  branch  or  portion  of  that  people. 
Now  we  know  that  the  Pelasgians  were  cultivators  of 
the  plains.  Bceotia  is,  as  we  have  seen,  indicated  by 
ThucydidesP  as  the  richest  plaint  of  Greece,  and  on 
that  account  among  the  parts  most  liable  to  the  displace- 
ment of  their  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  probably  a 
plain  where  the  Pelasgi  would  have  settled  early  and  in 
numbers:  and  it  deserves  notice,  that  the  Catalogue'', 
placing  the  town  of  Graia  in  Bceotia,  places  it  where  we 
naturally  assume  a  large,  though  now,  as  in  Thessaly, 
subordinate  Pelasgian  population  to  have  existed. 

Nor  is  the  passage  in  which  Aristotle  notices  the 
TpaiKo\  adverse  to  the  belief  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian 
race.    He  states  that  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  was  in  the 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i.  23.  Q  See  also  Miiller,  Orchomenus 

o  Thucyd.  vii.  57.  P-  77>  ^^^  l^is  references. 

P  B.  i.  2.  r  II,  ii.  4p8. 
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ancient  Hellas :  which  is  the  country  reaching  from  Do- 
dona  to  the  Achelous  (auny  5'  earlv  jJ  irepl  rriv  AwSdvriv 

Kot  TOP  *A)(€\(pov).  This  may  include  either  great  part, 
or  the  whole,  of  Thessaly:  whether  we  understand  it  of 
the  little  and  Thessalian  Achelous,  near  Lamia,  which 
was  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  Spercheus*:  or  of  the 
great  Achelous,  which  skirted  the  western  border  of 
that  country,  and  whose  line  of  tributaries  was  fed  from 
the  slopes  of  Pindus.  If  we  understand  the  Dodona  of 
Epirus,  this  will  give  a  considerable  range  of  country, 
all  of  it  outside  Thessaly.  Aristotle  proceeds  to 
say,  that  there  dwelt  the  Selli,  and  those  then  called 
TpaiKol  but  now  Hellenes  (koi  ol  KoXovfjLevoi  Tore  jxkv 
VpaiKoi  vvv  ^y  ^XKvive^).  Thus  he  describes  as  VpaiKoi 
those  who,  together  with  the  Selli,  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  that  Homer  calls  Pelasgic  Argos :  so  that 
according  to  him  the  TpaiKoi  were  not  Sellic :  and  the 
time,  when  they  were  thus  neighbours  of  the  Selli,  was 
the  pre-Hellenic  time.  This  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  by  Aristotle  that  the  Graians  were  Pelasgic, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  pre-Hellenic  race  in  Thessaly*,     J^^^^ 

2.  In  vv.  695,  6  we  find  that  (ni/pao-oy)  Pyrasus  in 
Thessaly  (probably  deriving  its  name  from  irvpo^  wheat, 
grain),  is  described  as  Aii/jLtp-po^  rc/jLcvog :  and  it  is  the 
only  ground  consecrated  to  Ceres  that  Homer  men- 
tions. It  is  material  that  this  should  be  in  Thessaly, 
the  especially  Pelasgic  country :  for  both  slight  notices 
in  Homer,  and  much  of  later  tradition,  connect  the 
Pelasgi  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  worship  of  that 
deity.  For  example,  Pausanias  mentions  a  temple  of 
AriMTfip  Hekarryi^^  at  Corinth  even  in  his  own  time. 
This  connection  in  its  turn  serves  to  confirm  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Pelasgi  as  a  rural  and  agricultural  people. 

•  Strabo  ix.  p.  433.  *  Aristot,  Meteorol.  i.  14. 

"  Paus.  ii.  2'?.  2. 
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So  far  as  this  part  of  the  evidence  of  Homer  is  con- 
cerned, it  goes  to  this  only,  that  with  the  aid  of  Hesiod 
it  serves  to  exhibit  Ceres  yi  direct  relations  with  two 
countries;  both  with Tliessaly, and,  as  will  now  be  shown, 
with  Crete ;  in  which  also,  as  we  know  from  Homer 
(brought  down  by  Hesiod  to  a  later  date),  the  Pelas- 
gian  name  still  remained  when  it  had  apparently  been 
submerged  elsewhere  in  Greece ;  and  in  which  there- 
fore it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Pelasgian  element  was 
more  than  usually  strong  and  durable. 

In  the  fifth  Odyssey*  we  are  told  that  Ceres  fell  in 
love  with  a  son  of  lasus  (lasion,  in  Hesiod  lasios),  whom 
she  met  v€i5>  ivi  rpnroXw ;  in  what  country  Homer  does 
not  say,  but  Hesiod,  repeating  the  story,  adds  it  was  in 
Crete,  Kpiirfj^  iv  ttIovi  Stj/jLcpy.  Thus  the  double  connec- 
tion is  made  good. 

Over  and  above  this,  the  name  lasus  goes  of  itself 
to  establish  a  Pelasgian  origin. 

1 .  Because  "laa-ov  "Apyo^  is  an  old  name  for  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, or  else  a  large  portion  of  it;  whereas  the 
Hellenic  name  was,  as  we  know,  ^ A-^^aiKov" Apyo^.  And 
ihe'laa-lSai  reigned  in  Orchomenus'  two  or  three  gene- 
rations before  the  Neleids.  This  probably  touches  a 
period  when  no  Hellic  tribes  had,  as  far  as  we  know, 
found  their  way  into  the  Peloponnesus*,  and  when  the 
dynasties  even  of  the  middle  and  north  were,  as  is  pro- 
bable, chiefly  Pelasgian. 

2.  Because  "lacro?*'  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian leaders,  and  the  Athenians  were,  as  we  shall  find, 
manifestly  Pelasgian.  His  father  Sphelus  is  also  the 
son  of  Boucolus,  a  name  which  will  be  shown  to  be  of 
Pelasgic  and  not  Hellenic  character^. 

^  Od.  V.  125.  *  See  inf.  sect.  8. 

y  Hesiod.  Theog.  97 1 .  *>  H.  xv.  3  32,  7 . 

«  Od.  xi.  281-4.  ^  Ii^-  sect.  vi. 
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3.  Because  Dinetor  the  son  of  lasus  was  the  ruler 
of  Cyprus  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica,  and  that  island 
seems  to  have  stood  in  an  finomalous  relation  of  half- 
dependence  to  Agamemnon,  which  is  best  capable  of 
explanation  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
a  population  still  retaining  its  Pelasgian  character.  To 
this  question  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  return  in 
a  more  full  consideration  of  the  case  of  Cyprus. 

Of  later  tradition,  there  is  abundance  to  connect 
Ceres  with  the  Pelasgians :  their  character  as  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  hers  as  the  giver  of  grain :  the  worship  of 
her  at  Eleusis,  dating  from  time  immemorial,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  founded  upon  rites  different  from  those 
in  vogue  at  a  later  epoch :  this  too  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  Athens,  and  its  long  re- 
tention of  that  character.  In  the  ancient  hymn  to 
Ceres,  estranged  from  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  she 
comes  to  Eleusis,  and  there  herself  founds  the  worship ; 
and  she  announces  in  her  tale  that  she  was  come  from 
Crete : 

pvp  oCtc  Kfr/JTri0€V^  I'n  €vpia  v&ra  0aXi<r<rri9, 
rjKvSov,  ovK  idiXovaa^ ' 

I  even  venture  to  suggest  it  as  possible  that  the 
existence  of  a  refxevog  (or  land  devoted  to  the  service  of 
any  deity)  at  all,  affords  a  presumption  of  a  Pelasgic 
population  and  institutions.  For  we  find  only  three 
other  cases  of  such  endowments :  all  in  places  strongly 
marked  with  a  Pelasgic  character.  One  is  that  of  the 
river  Sperchius  in  Thessaly :  a  second  that  of  Venus  in 
Cyprus ;  and  the  third  that  of  Jupiter  in  Grargarus*. 

The  lonians. 
The  notices  of  the  lonians  contained  in  Homer  are 

^  Hymn, Cer.  123.         «  Il.xxiii.  148.  Od.viii.362.  Il.yiii.48. 
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faint  and  few :  but  thej  are  in  entire  contradiction  with 
the  prevailing  tradition. 

The  word  *Iaoj/€y  occars  only  once  in  the  poems, 
where  we  find  the  five  contingents  of  Boeotians,  lonians, 
Locrians,  Phthians,  and  Epeans,  united  in  resisting,  but 
ineffectually,  Hector's  attack  upon  the  ships.  They  are 
here  termed  eKKe^lrnove^^^  an  epithet  which  is  unfortu- 
nately nowhere  else  employed  by  the  poet.  The  order 
in  which  they  are  named  is, 

I.  Boeotians,         2.  lonians,         3.  Locrians, 
4.  Phthians,  5.  Epeans. 

A  description  thus  commences  in  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first  is  (689-91), 

ol  fxkv  *A67fvaC<av  irpoXeAey/m^roi*  iv  5*  ipa  ToTaiv 
fjpX  v^os  UereSo,  Mev€<T$eis'  ol  6'  Sjjl  iitoino 

The  second  describes  the  leaders  of  the  Epeans :  the 
third  of  the  Phthians,  and  these,  it  says,  meaning  appa- 
rently the  Phthian  force,  fought  in  conjunction  with 
the  Boeotians,  /Aera  ^okjuticv  ifxa-j^ovro  (700).  No  Boeo- 
tian leaders  are  named :  the  absence  of  Oilean  Ajax, 
who  officially  led  the  Locrians,  is  immediately  accounted 
for  by  saying  that  he  was  with  his  inseparable  friend, 
the  Telamonian  chief. 

These  'laove?  eXicej^/rwi/ey  then  were  the  TrpoXeXeyjuevoiy 

a  chosen  band  of  the  Athenian  force ;  or  else  they  were 
the  force  composed  of  men  picked  among  the  Athe- 
nians. But  no  distinguished  quality  or  act  of  war  is  re- 
counted of  the  Athenians,  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Iliad.  They  are  simply  called  au/o-tS/oc?  avrngy^  but  this 
is  a  mere  general  epithet,  has  no  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular conduct,  and  is  not  sustained  by  any  relation  of 
their  feats  in  arms.  The  five  divisions  above  named 
fight  in  order  to  be  beaten  by  the  Trojans:  and  we 

^  11.  xiii.  635.  &  II.  iv.  328. 
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may  be  rare  that  Homer  does  not  produce  the  flower  of 
the  Greeks  for  such  a  purpose.  Nor  has  the  Athenian 
chief  Menestheus  any  distinction  whatever  accorded  to 
him,  even  in  the  much  questioned  passage  of  the  Cata^ 
logue,  except  that  of  being  excellentatmarshallingforces. 

The  passage  II.  ii.  546-56,  describing  the  Athenians 
in  the  Catalogue,  is  of  so  much  historical  interest 
through  the  various  points  it  involves,  as  to  deserve  a 
particular  consideration,  which  it  may  best  receive  in 
this  place.  Upon  it  depends  some  part  of  the  Homeric 
evidence  relating  to  the  signs  of  a  Pelasgian  origin. 

Three  lines  of  it  must  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, in  order  to  describe  the  Athenian  contingent  and 
its  commander. 

ot  V  ip  ^AOi/jvas  €txov,  ivicrCiifvov  irroKkOpov,.,      (y. 546.) 
T&v  aW  fiy€fi6v€V  vto9  ITercMO  M€V€<r$€V9.  (55^0 

rf  b*  &iia  Tr€VTrJKOVTa  ijJXaiViu  i^cs  tnovro.  (556.) 

To  the  supposition  that  this  jejune  minimum  repre- 
sents the  passage  in  its  original  form,  it  is  certainly  an 
objection,  that  in  no  other  place  of  the  whole  Catalogue 
has  Homer  dispatched  quite  so  drily  and  summarily  any 
important  division  of  the  force. 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  falls  into  three  por- 
tions, of  which  the  first  is  separable  from  the  two 
others,  and  the  first  with  the  second  is  also  separable 
from  the  third.     They  are  as  follows : 

(i)—w.  546-9. 

ot  S  ip  ^AOi^vas  cTxov,  ivKvCfiiPov  inokkBpov^ 
bfjiJLov  ^EpexOrjos  /xryoAifro/Jos,  Sv  ttot  ^AOrjvrj 
dpiy^€  Aids  Ovyinjpf  r^icc  d^  C^Cbo»p09  "kpovpa^ 
KhJb  V  iv  ^AO^pjia*  ctcrci^,  i^  ivl  irCovi  vri^. 

There  is  a  reading  of  'Afli/wyy  for  ^AOtivricr' :  it  is  dis- 
puted whether  tckc  applies  to  S^fiov  or  to  Erechtheus ; 
whether  e^  is  to  be  understood  of  Erechtheus  or  of 

K 
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Minerva ;  and  again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  irlovi  as 
applied  to  priw  ?  The  variety  of  lection  is  not  material : 
the  application  of  rm  is  clearly  to  Erechtheus,  as  seems 
also  that  ofef  to  Minerva^.  Again,  the  application  of  the 
epithet  irlovi  to  the  temple  is  perhaps  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  Od.  xii,  346,  irlova  vfjov,  and  II.  v.  51 2,  fxaXa 

iriovos  €^  aSvTOio. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  lines,  or  the  two  which 
follow,  were  rejected  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  but 
the  Pseudo-Herodotus,  in  the  Life  of  Homer,  c.  28, 
states  that  they  were  interpolated. 

The  objections  from  internal  evidence  are  stated  by 
Payne  Knight  ^ 

1.  That  the  Greeks  had  no  temples  at  the  time  of 
the  Troica. 

2.  That  as  "Apovpa  is  superficies  nan  orbis  TerrcB^  so 
it  was  not  a  known  personification  at  the  time  of 
Homer. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  we  hear  of  Trojan  temples 
in  the  Iliad;  probably  also  of  the  Greek  temple  of 
Apollo  in  II.  ix.  404 ;  and  of  Greek  temples  in  the 
Odyssey,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  We  hear  of 
^tolian  priests  in  II.  ix.  575;  while  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  should  have  been  priests  without  temples. 

Again,  the  circumstances  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Iliad 
were  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  mention  of  temples 
usually  or  frequently.  Therefore  this  is  not  a  ground 
of  suspicion  against  the  passage. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Earth,  Fam,  as  well  as  "Apovpa,  was 
apparently  to  Homer,  not  less  than  to  the  other  an- 
cients, a  surface,  not  a  solid  (KVKXoreprig  u>g  airo  TOpvoVy 

Herod,  iv.  36.)     The  objection  really  is,  that  "Apovpa 

*»  Heyne  in  loc.  '  In  loc. 
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means  a  particular  class  of  ground,  namely,  arable  or 
cultivable  land ;  and  that  to  personify  this  class  of  land 
by  itself  is  artificial,  far-fetched,  and  not  in  the  manner 
of  Homer. 

To  me  it  appears  clear  that  it  would  be  unnatural  for 
us,  but  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  so  for  Homer.  We 
could  not  in  poetry  well  treat  Corn-field  or  Garden  as 
a  person :  but  the  corn-bearing  Earth  {XelSf^po^" Apovpa) 
had  for  the  Greeks  in  their  early  days  a  vividness  of 
meaning,  which  it  has  not  for  us.  To  us,  to  the  modem 
European  mind,  the  gifts  of  Ceres  are  but  one  item  in 
an  interminable  list  of  things  enjoyable  and  enjoyed : 
to  man  when  yet  youthful,  while  in  his  first  ruder  con- 
tact with  his  mother  Earth  and  the  elements,  while 
possessed  of  few  instruments  and  no  resources,  this  idea 
was  as  determinate,  as  it  was  likewise  suggestive  and 
poetical.  The  Latins  have  no  word  by  which  to  render 
the  word  "Apovpa  in  its  full  meaning,  though  arvum 
must  have  been  taken  from  it,  or  from  the  same  root 
with  it.  It  nearly  corresponds  with  the  English  *  glebe' 
in  its  proper  use^.  It  signifies  not  only  corn  land,  but 
all  productive  land,  for  instance,  vine  land,  in  II.  iii.  246. 
But  to  them,  so  pregnant  was  the  idea,  that  besides  a 
crop  of  epithets  such  as  iro\v(popfio9  and  rpaipeptiy  it 
threw  off  its  own  inverted  image  in  the  epithet,  habi- 
tual with  Homer,  of  arpvyerog  for  OaXaa-a-a,  the  un- 
combearing  sea.  Now  when  the  idea  of  com  land 
had  been  thus  vividly  conceived,  the  next  step,  that  of 
viewing  "Apovpa  as  Fam,  was  one  not  very  hard  to  take. 
The  objection  seems  to  arise  out  of  our  unconsciously 

J  From  the  Greek  /ScoXor,  according  to  Richardson,  who  quotes 
The  Fox  (v.  2.) 

If  Italy 
Have  any  glebe,  more  rniitful  than  these  fallows, 
I  am  deceived. 

K  2 
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reading  Homer  in  the  false  light  of  our  own  familiar 
associations. 

His  text  affords  evidence  in  support  of  these  views. 
May  it  not  be  said  that  the  phrase  iraTpi9''Apovpa^  for 
patria  shows  us  a  great  step  towards  personification? 
In  the  Neicv/a  (Od.  xi.  489)9  iirapovpo^  is  equivalent  to 
*  alive ;'  compare  II.  xvii.  447.  Again,  Ulysses,  the  mo- 
ment he  escapes  from  the  river  mouth  to  the  shore, 
kisses  the  l^elStapo^  "Apovpa  ^  among  the  reeds :  which 
seems  to  show  an  use  of  the  term  nearly  synonymous 
with  Vaia  or  earth.  And  again,  praying  for  the  glory 
of  Alcinous"",  he  says, 

TCV  fuiv  K€V  Ivl  CtCbiOpOV  UpOVpCLV 

The  fame  of  Alcinous  could  not  be  confined  to  fields. 
So  the  setting  sun  casts  shadows  on  the  eplfiwXo?'' Apovpa^. 
In  both  cases  the  term  so  approximates  to  the  meaning 
of  Earth,  doubtless  by  metonjrmy,  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable from  it.  Again  II.  iv.  174,  trio  S'  S(rr€a  irifrti 
"Apovpa.  Surely  the  meaning  here  is  Earth,  for  we 
are  not  to  suppose  Homer  meant  to  say  the  bodies  of 
his  warriors  would  lie  on  the  cultivable  land  only.  But 
another  passage  brings  us  up  to  actual  personification, 
that  respecting  Otus  and  Ephialtes  « 

0^9  Vt\  fifiKCoTovs  6ph^€  C^C^poi" Apovpa^. 

This  objection  to" Apovpa  therefore  will  not  hold  good: 

and  the  passage  cannot  be  condemned  upon  internal 

evidence.     It  is  referred  to  by  Plato,  in  the  first  Alci- 

biadesP. 

(2)— Vss.550,1. 

iv06jb€  fii,v  Ta6poKn  kclI  ipvtCois  Ikaovrai 
KovpOL  ^ AOfivaCnv,  ^cptrcXXo/x^voi'  iviavrQv. 

^  Od.  i.  407.  *  Od.  V.  46.3.  n>  Od.  vii.  332. 

n  II.  xxi.  232.  o  Od.  xi.  309.  P  (ii.  132  Serr.  Steph.) 
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Some  refer  tiiv  to  Minerva,  and  construe  the  passage 
with  reference  to  the  Panathenaic  celebration.  When 
so  interpreted,  as  it  is  contended,  the  words  betray  a 
palpable  anachronism. 

Again  it  is  alleged,  (i)  Homer  does  not  in  the  Cata- 
logue introduce  general  descriptions  of  the  religious 
rites  of  Greece,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  he  should  men- 
tion here  a  celebration,  which  he  does  not  report  to 
have  had  anything  peculiar  in  its  character.  (2)  From 
xi.  729  it  appears  that  cows  were  sacrificed  to  Minerva, 
not  bulls :  (3)  the  tenour  of  the  sentence  directs  us  to 
Erechtheus,  and  it  involves  worship  offered  to  a  local 
hero. 

With  respect  to  the  Panathenaica,  a  difficulty  would 
undoubtedly  arise,  if  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  that 
it  contained  a  reference  to  gymnastic  games,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  treat  as  having  borne  in  the  age 
of  Homer  a  marked  Flellenic  character^.  But  the  words 
imply  no  such  reference.  They  speak,  at  the  most,  of 
no  more  than  periodical  sacrifices.  This  implies  an 
established  festival,  and  nothing  beyond  it.  Now  such 
a  signification  raises  no  presumption  whatever  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage :  because  we  have  one 
distinct  and  unquestionable  case  in  Homer  of  an  esta- 
blished festival  of  a  deity,  that  namely  of  A[k>11o  in  the 
Odyssey.    The  day  of  the  vengeance  of  Ulysses  was 

the  ioprrii  Toio  GeoFo  d'yi/iy*'. 

So  considering  the  passage,  let  us  next  examine  the 
objection  taken  to  it,  that  it  involves  hero-woiship% 
which  was  not  known  in  the  Homeric  age. 

Now  we  have  in  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  here  in  the 
Iliad,  cases  of  mortals  translated  to  heaven  and  to  the 
company  of  immortals. 

4  Inf.  sect.  7.  r  Od.  xxi.  255.  >  Payne  Knight  in  loc. 
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In  the  Odyssey  we  have,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  enjoyed  a  peculiar  privilege  of 
life  after  death,  and  revisited  earth  in  some  mysterious 
manner  on  alternate  days^.  And  this,  too,  although 
they  were  buried'*. 

Their  t/m^  Trpb^  Zfjvo^  was  such  that,  as  the  passage 
in  Od.  xi.  proceeds  to  state,  they  vied  with  deities; 

rCfiriv  ik  X€k6yxaa  Vra  6€olaiv. 

This  Ti/iif!  must  have  included  honour  paid  on  earth : 
to  be  in  heaven,  unless  in  connection  with  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  was  not  of  itself  a  ri/jLtj,  much  less  was 
it  the  TijULrj  of  the  gods.  The  subject  of  hero-wor- 
ship will  be  further  examined  in  a  later  portion  of 
this  work :  but  for  the  present  it  appears  sufficiently, 
that  this  comes  near  to  hero-worship.  The  passage 
about  Erecbtheus  is  no  more  than  a  development  of 
the  expression  relating  to  the  Tjmdarid  brothers ;  and, 
though  by  some  steps  in  advance  of  it,  can  hardly  be 
rejected  on  this  ground  alone  as  spurious.  All  passages 
cannot  be  expected  to  express  with  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  fulness  the  essential  ideas  on  which  they  are 
founded ;  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  cut  off,  on  that 
ground  alone,  the  one  which  happens  to  be  most  in 
advance. 

But  although  the  application  to  Erecbtheus  might 
not  convict  the  passage,  I  very  much  question  whether 
we  ought  so  to  apply  it.  It  is  quite  against  the 
general  bearing  of  the  passage,  which  would  much  more 
naturally  refer  it  to  Minerva.  The  reason  for  it  is  that 
cows  or  heifers  were  offered  to  her,  and  not  rams  or 
bulls.  No  doubt,  in  the  particular  cases  mentioned  to 
us,  (II.  vi.  94,  X.  292,  xi.  729,  and  Od.  iii.  382,)  cows  or 
heifers  only  are  spoken  of.    But  in  Od.  iii.  145  we  are 

*  Od.  xi.  302-4.  »  XL  iii.  243. 
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told  that  eKarofA^al  were  to  be  offered  to  her,  which  we 
can  hardly  limit  so  rigidly:  and  considering  that  the 
cases  of  cows  mentioned  by  Homer  are  all  special, 
while  this  passage  speaks  of  what  was  ordinary  and 
periodical,  I  think  we  should  pause  before  admitting 
that  the  application  of  the  lines  to  Minerva  is  on  this 
ground  indefensible. 

The  word  TrepireWo/u^evwp^  is  taken  to  mean  not  an- 
nual revolutions,  but  the  revolutions  of  periods  of  years. 
I  question  the  grounds  of  this  interpretation  :  but,  if  it 
could  be  established,  it  would  certainly  rather  weaken 
the  passage ;  for  Homer  nowhere  else  mentions  period- 
ical celebrations  of  any  kind  divided  by  any  number  of 
years,  and  I  doubt  whether  such  an  idea  does  not  in- 
volve greater  familiarity  with  numerical  combinations 
than  the  Poet  seems  to  have  possessed. 

Leaving  these  two  lines  subject  to  some  doubt,  but 
by  no  means  fully  convicted,  let  us  proceed  to  the  third 
and  last  of  the  contested  portions  of  the  passage. 

(3)_Vs8. 553-5. 

rf  5*  ovTT<a  ns  dfMolos  ivi,\06vios  yiver  iinjp 
KOCTfi/jcrai  tmrovs  re  koL  ivipas  iLOittbiiras* 
Ni<rroi>p  otos  Ipifcv*  6  yhp  Trpoy€v4aT€pos  ^ci/. 

These  lines  were  condemned  by  Zenodotus^,  upon 
the  ground  that  we  have  no  other  mention  of  these 
gifts  of  Menestheus,  and  no  example  of  his  putting 
them  in  exercise.  Mr.  Payne  Knight'  also  urges  that 
Menestheus,  here  so  commended  with  respect  to  cha- 
riots as  well  as  infantry,  does  not  even  appear  as  a 
competitor  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  funeral  games  of 
Patroclus,  although,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  competition, 
even  the  slow  horses  of  Nestor  are  put  in  requisition. 

^  Eustath.  in  loc.  ct  alii.  ^  Schol.  A.  in  loc.  '  In  loc. 
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The  Scholiast  answers,  with  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, and  Heyne^  accepts  the  defence  as  sufficient, 
that  other  persons  are  praised  in  the  gross,  of  whom  no 
details  are  given  anywhere :  as  Machaon  is  called  api" 
<rr€v»v  in  II.  xi.  506.  But  a  mere  general  epithet  is 
very  different  from  a  set  passage  of  three  lines  express- 
ing extraordinary  preeminence  in  particular  accom- 
plishments. 

Again,  the  word  applied  to  Machaon  is  by  no  means 
one  of  abstract  paneg3rric,  but  is  itself  a  description  of 
the  activity  in  the  field  by  which  he  was  at  the  moment 
baffling  the  energies  of  Hector,  and  would,  says  the 
Poet,  have  continued  to  baffle  them,  had  not  Paris 
wounded  him.  Thus  the  word  is  not  a  vague  epithet : 
the  words  iraSa-ev  apifrreuovTa  Ma^dova  simply  mean,  that 
the  manful  exertions  of  Machaon  were  arrested. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  passage  in  the  ra- 
ther inflated  character  of  its  compliment  to  an  undis- 
tinguished man.  Even  Nestor',  it  says,  did  not  beat 
him,  but  only  (epi^ev)  vied  with  him :  and  this  not  as 
an  abler,  but  only  as  an  older,  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Scholiasts  ingeniously 
suggest  that  these  verses  are  given  to  Menestheus  by 
way  of  compensation ;  toOto  x^P^K^^^^  avr^^  iirei  fiii  €v- 
SoKifjL4<r€i  €v  rai^  fiaxcti^^.  But  Homer  does  not  usually 
deal  out  compensation,  among  the  Greeks,  by  abstract 
praises,  for  the  want  of  the  honour  earned  by  deeds : 
and  all  the  other  martial  eulogies  on  chieh  in  the 
Catalogue  are  well  borne  out  in  the  poem. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  objection,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Alexandrine  Critics,  seem  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  passage  in  a  state  so  questionable,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  rested  on  it.     The  best  point  in 

y  Obss.  in  loc.  '  Eustath.  in  loc.  a  Schol.  BL.  in  loc. 
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its  favour  is,  that  the  Athenian  Legates  before  Grelon 
are  represented  by  Herodotus  as  confidently  relying  on 
it,  when  there  would  have  been  an  interest  on  his  part 
in  demurring  to  its  authority,  for  it  was  a  question  of 
military  precedence  that  was  at  issue :  rm  koI  "O^ifipo^ 

6  iiroiroiof  avSpa  apurrop  €(f}ffa'€  et 9  "IXiov  aTrucitrdai^  To^ai 
re  ic€u  SiaKocr/JLfja'ai  (rrparov^. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  with  justice 
that  the  compliment  here  paid  to  Menestheus  is  the 
very  best  of  which  the  case  admitted ;  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  an  interpolator  would  have  been  safe  in  se- 
lecting. For  be  would  have  known  that  any  panegyric 
relating  to  strength  or  prowess  in  action  would  be  con- 
clusively belied  by  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  its  entire 
tenour. 

But  while  we  cannot  confidently  rely  upon  these 
three  lines,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  use  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the 
passage  as  most  probably  good  historic  matter.  It  un- 
doubtedly represents  a  strong  course  of  old  local  tra- 
dition^ :  for  there  was  in  Athens  a  most  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  and  Erechtheus  in  conjunction. 

The  Homeric  evidence  then  up  to  this  point  stanSls 
as  follows  with  reference  to  Athens  and  the  Athenian 
contingent,  or  the  principal  and  picked  men  of  it,  which- 
ever be  the  best  term  for  the  passage.   They  were 

1.  lonians,  IL  xiii.  685. 

2.  iXxej^lrmve^^  ibid. 

3.  Autochthonous,  II.  ii.  547. 

4.  Undistinguished  in  the  war. 

5.  Under  the  special  patronage  of  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
II.  ii.  546,  and  Od.  xi.  323,  where  the  epithet  Upaw, 
given  to  Athens,  indicates  a  special  relation  to  a  deity. 

^  Herod,  vii.  161.  «  Lord  Aberdeen's  Inquiry,  p.  100. 
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The  epithet  kXKe^lrwve^  suggests  unwarlike  habits, 
aud,  though  more  fainUy,  it  also  betokens  textile  in- 
dustry. .  It  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  afiirpo" 
XiTooveg^  of  the  valiant  Lycians,  whose  short  and  spare 
tunic  required  no  cincture  to  confine  it.  It  corrobo- 
rates the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  the  Iliad  of 
some  want  of  martial  genius  in  the  primitive  Athens. 
It  coincides  with  the  tutelage  of  Pallas,  for  the  Minerva 
of  Homer  has  no  more  indisputable  function  than  as 
the  goddess  of  skilled  industry  ^  All  this  tends  to 
betoken  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Homeric  Attica 
were  Pelasgian. 

Again,  the  autochthonic  origin,  ascribed  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  person  of  Erechtheus,  amounts  to  an  asser- 
tion that  they  were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  the 
country :  in  other  words,  that  they  were  Pelasgian. 

The  negative  evidence  is  also  important.  There  is 
nothing  in  Homer  that  tends  to  associate  Athens  with 
the  Hellenic  stem.  The  want  of  military  distinction 
deserves  a  fuller  notice. 

It  can  hardly  be  without  meaning,  that  of  all  the 
chiefs,  considerable  in  the  Iliad  by  their  positions  and 
commands,  there  are  but  two  who  are  never  named  as 
in  actual  fight,  or  with  any  other  mark  of  distinction, 
and  these  two  are  the  heads  of  the  two  (as  we  suppose) 
emphatically  Pelasgian  contingents,  from  Athens  and 
Arcadia  respectively.  Agapenor,  who  (being  however 
of  MtoliBn  extraction)  leads  the  Arcadians,  is  named 
nowhere  but  in  the  Catalogue :  Menestheus  is  repeat- 
edly named,  but  never  with  reference  to  fighting.  In 
the  only  part  of  the  action  of  the  poem  where  he  is 
put  forward,  he  shudders ^  and  shows  an  anxiety  for  his 
personal  safety,  much  more  like  a  Trojan  leader  than  a 

**I1.  xvi.  419.  e  See  Od.  XX.  72.  ^11.  xii.  331. 
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Greek  one.  Yet  they  were  sole  coramanders,  the  first 
of  no  less  than  sixty  ships,  the  second  of  fifty.  There  are 
no  similar  cases.  The  nearest  to  them  are  those  (i)  of 
Prothousfi^,  who  commands  40  ships  of  the  Magnesians, 
and  Gourieus^  who  leads  22  of  the  Enienes  and  Per- 
rhsebi :  both  of  these  are  remote,  Thessalian,  and  very 
probably  Pelasgian  tribes :  (2)  of  Podarkes,  who  com- 
mands 40  ships,  but  only  as  deputy  for  his  deceased 
brother  Protesilaus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  not  only 
the  elder,  but  the  more  valiant*. 

Agapenor,  indeed,  was  evidently  dependent  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  on  Agamemnon,  in  whose  ships  he  sailed  : 
but  this  could  not  afiect  his  position  as  to  personal 
prowess.  The  case  of  Menestheus  is  the  more  remark- 
able from  this  circumstance,  that  he  is  the  only  inde- 
pendent and  single  commander  in  charge  of  so  many  as 
fifty  ships,  who  is  not  invested  with  the  supreme  rank 
of  BacriXeif^  or  King.  His  father  Peteos  is  however 
called  AioTp€(f}ij9  fiaa-iXev^  (II.  iv.  338),  which  marks  him 
as  having  probably  been  a  person  of  greater  importance. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  commanders  is  true  also  of 
the  troops.  Athens,  and  with  her  Arcadia,  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  only  two  undistinguished  in  Homer 
among  those  states  of  Greece  which  afterwards  attained 
to  distinction.  For  among  the  States  which  acquired 
fame  in  the  historic  ages,  Argolis,  Achaia,  and  Laconia 
hold  through  their  chiefs  very  high  places  in  the  poem : 
Elis  and  Bceotia  are  conspicuous  in  the  anterior  tradi- 
tions which  it  enshrines.  Only  Attica  and  Arcadia 
fail  in  exhibiting  to  us  signs  of  early  pre-eminence  in 
the  arts  of  war :  which  in  a  marked  manner  confirms 
the  suppositions  we  have  already  obtained,  as  to  the 
Pelasgian  character  of  their  inhabitants. 

IS  II.  ii.  756.  *»  II.  ii.  748.  *  Ibid.  703-7. 
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A  sigDy  though  a  more  uncertain  one,  that  points  in 
the  same  direction,  is  afforded  by  the  choice  of  Athens, 
on  the  part  of  Orestes  J,  as  his  place  of  habitation  dur- 
ing the  tyranny  of  iEigisthus  in  Mycenae.  The  dis- 
placed, if  they  do  not  fly  to  the  strong  for  protection, 
go  among  those  who  are  weaker,  and  where  they  may 
most  easily  hold  their  ground,  or  even  acquire  power 
afresh.  In  other  words»  in  the  case  before  us»  an  Hel- 
lenic exile  would  very  naturally  betake  himself  among 
a  Pelasgian  people. 

While  however  the  indications  of  a  predominating 
Pelasgian  character  among  the  Athenians  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Troica  appear  to  be  varied  and  powerful,  I  must 
admit  that  they  are  crossed  by  one  indication,  which  is 
at  first  sight  of  an  opposite  character,  I  mean  that 
which  is  afforded  by  their  name.  Even  though  we 
were  to  surrender  the  entire  passages  in  the  Catalogue 
respecting  them,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  contend 
that  the  name  of  Athens  and  of  Athenians  is  forged  in 
six  other  places  of  the  poems  where  one  or  the  other 
of  them  is  found,  besides  that  there  is  a  second  allusion 
to  Erechtheus  in  the  Odyssey.  Here  we  have  then, 
attached  to  a  people  whom  we  suppose  Pelasgian,  a 
name  connecting  them  immediately  with  a  deity  com- 
monly reputed  to  be  of  strong  Hellic  propensities: 
connecting  them,  indeed,  in  a  manner  so  special  as  to 
be  exclusive,  because  no  other  city  or  population  in 
Homer  takes  its  name  from  a  deity  at  all.  This  indi- 
cates a  relation  of  the  closest  description:  and  it  is 
quite  independent  of  the  suspected  passage,  which  re- 
presents Minerva  as  the  nurse  or  foster-mother  of 
Erechtheus. 

Now  it  will  be  found,  upon  close  examination,  that 

i  Od.  iii.  307. 
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Minerva  plays  a  very  different  part  in  the  Iliad  from 
Juno,  the  great  protectress  of  the  Greeks,  and  from 
Neptune,  their  actual  comrade  in  fight.  The  difference 
even  at  first  sight  is  this,  that  theirs  appears  to  be  a 
national,  hers  more  a  personal  and  moral  sentiment. 
In  Juno,  it  is  sympathy  with  the  Greeks  as  Greeks ; 
in  Neptune,  antipathy  to  the  Trojans  as  Trojans :  but 
both  cases  are  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  temper 
and  attitude  of  Minerva. 

Her  protection  of  Ulysses,  whose  character  is  the 
human  counterpart  of  her  own,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
theurgy  of  the  Odyssey,  and  is  also  strongly  marked  in 
the  Ao\(tfi/€<a.  Again,  she  comes,  in  the  first  book'^,  at 
the  instance  of  Juno,  to  restrain  and  guide  Achilles :  for 
Juno,  it  is  stated,  loved  both  Agamemnon  and  Achilles 
alike ;  which  may  imply,  that  this  was  not  the  exact  case 
with  Minerva.  So  again,  she  inspires  Diomed  ^  for  the 
work  of  his  apicrrela,  with  a  view  to  his  personal  dis- 
tinction™. On  each  of  the  two  occasions  when  the  two 
goddesses  come  down  together  from  heaven,  it  is  Juno 
that  makes  the  proposal.  When  Minerva  prompts 
Pandarus  to  treachery,  it  is  by  the  injunction  of  Jupi- 
ter, issued  on  the  suggestion  of  Juno".  In  the  seventh 
book,  however,  she  descends  of  herself  on  seeing  that 
the  Greeks  lose  ground,  tells  Apollo  that  she  was  come, 
as  he  was,  with  the  intention  to  stay  the  battle S  and  the 
result  of  their  counsel  is  one  of  the  single  fights  (that 
between  Hector  and  Ajaz),  which  were  sure  to  issue  in 
glory  to  the  Greek  heroes.  Still  she  has  not  the  rabid 
virulence  against  Troy  which  distinguishes  Juno,  which 
makes  her  exact  the  decision  for  its  destruction  in  the 
Olympian  assembly,  and  which  leads  Jupiter  to  say  to 

k  II.  i.  194.  ^  n.  V.  1-8.  m  V.  2, 3. 

n  n.  iv.  64-74.  o  II.  vii  34. 
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her  sarcastically,  that  if  she  could  but  eat  Priam  and 
his  children  and  subjects  raw,  then  her  anger  would  be 
satiated. 

In  fact^  Juno  has  all  the  marks  of  a  deity  entirely 
Hellic :  both  in  the  passionate  character  of  her  attach- 
ment, and  in  the  absence  of  all  signs  whatever  of  any 
practical  relation  between  her  and  the  Trojan  people. 

It  is  not  so  with  Pallas.  Pitilessly  opposed  to  the 
Trojans  in  the  war,  she  is  nowhere  so  identified  with 
the  Greeks  as  to  exhibit  her  in  the  light  of  one  of  those 
deities,  whose  influence  or  sympathies  were  confined  to 
any  one  place  or  nation.  Her  enmity  to  Troy  is  my- 
thologically  founded  on  the  Judgment  of  Paris  P:  but  it 
has  a  more  substantive  ethical  ground  in  the  nature  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  countries. 

Unlike  Juno  and  Neptune,  she  was  regularly  wor- 
shipped at  Troy,  where  she  had  a  priestess  of  high 
rank,  and  a  temple  placed,  like  that  of  Apollo,  on  the 
height  of  Pergamus. 

Distinct  proof,  however,  that  Minerva  was  neither 
originally  at  war  with  the  Trojans,  nor  unknown  to 
them  by  her  beneficial  influences,  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  Phereclus  son  of  Harmonides,  the  carpenter ; 
this  Phereclus  was  the  builder  of  the  ships  of  Paris, 
and  was  a  highly  skilled  workman  ^  by  her  favour, 

i^6xa  yip  fiiv  iifyCkaTO  TliXkas  *A^i^. 

The  name  of  Harmonides  may  be  fictitious ;  but  the 
relation  to  Pallas  deserves  remark,  if  we  assume  Troy 
to  have  been  fundamentally  Pelasgian;  and  it  affords 
a  strong  presumption,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  Minerva  to  prevent  her  being  propitious 
to  a  Pelasgian  country.  Her  attributes  as  the  goddess 
of  industry,  or  more  strictly,  in  our  phrase,  of  manu- 

P  II.  xxiv.  25-30.  1  II.  V.  59. 
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fkcturOy  were  indeed  in  no  special  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  Pelasgians,  as  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  works  of  agriculture :  but  neither  was  there  any 
antagonism  between  them. 

There  is  also  something  that  deserves  notice  in  the 
speech  in  which  Minerva  expresses  to  Juno  her  resent- 
ment at  the  restraint  put  upon  her  by  Jupiter.  She 
accuses  him  of  forgetting  the  services  she  had  so  often 
rendered  to  Hercules  when  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
labours  that  Eurystheus  had  laid  upon  him,  and  de- 
clares that  it  was  she  who  effected  his  escape  from 
Hades'.  Now  this  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
fabulous  dress  of  the  old  tradition,  which  reports  that 
the  children  of  Hercules  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica, 
and  had  been  harboured  there ;  that  Eurystheus  invaded 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  protection  thus 
given,  and  that  he  was  slain  while  upon  the  expedition. 
It  seems  therefore  possible,  that  this  reception  of  the 
Heraclids  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
special  relation,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica^  between 
Athens  and  Minerva  as  its  tutelary  goddess?  In  con- 
nection with  Hercules  personally,  the  Iliad  affords  us 
another  mark  that  friendly  relations  might  subsist  be- 
tween Troy  and  Pallas.  She,  in  conjunction  with 
them, 

erected  the  rampart  in  which  Hercules  took  refuge 
from  the  pursuing  monster. 

But  the  full  answer  to  the  objection  is  of  a  wider 
scope,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  character  of 
this  deity,  which  did  not,  like  inferior  conceptions, 
admit  of  being  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  a  parti- 
cular district  or  people. 

■"  II.  viii.  362-9  :  cf.  Od.  xi.  626.  •  H.  xx.  146. 
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It  will  hereafter  be  shewn,  that,  like  Latona  and 
Apollo  in  particular,  Minerva  in  Pagan  fiction  repre- 
sents a  disguised  and  solitary  fragment  of  the  true 
primeval  tradition  ^  All  such  deities  we  may  expect 
to  find,  and  we  do  find,  transmitted  from  the  old  Pelas- 
gians  into  the  mythologies  both  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  those  common  to  Pelasgian  and  Hellene.  We  expect 
to  find,  and  we  do  find,  them  worshipped  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  among  the  Trojans  as  gods,  not  of  this 
or  that  nation,  but  of  the  great  human  family.  In  theory, 
exclusive  regard  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  comports 
far  better  with  the  idea  of  such  deities  as  represent 
unruly  passions  or  propensities  of  our  nature  like  Mars 
and  Venus,  or  Mercury ;  or  chief  physical  forces  like 
Neptune ;  or  such  as,  like  Juno,  are  the  sheer  product 
of  human  imagination  reflected  upon  the  world  above, 
and  have  no  relation  to  any  element  or  part  of  a  true 
theology.  But  the  Homeric  Jupiter,  in  so  fi&r  as  he  is 
a  representative  of  supreme  power  and  unity,  and  the 
Pallas  and  Apollo  of  the  poems  by  a  certain  moral  ele- 
vation, and  by  various  incidents  of  their  birth  or  attri- 
butes, show  a  nobler  parentage  ^ 

In  the  capacity  of  a  traditive  deity,  Minerva  is  with 
perfect  consistency  worshipped  alike  among  Trojans 
and  Greeks,  Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  tribes.  There  is 
nothing  strange,  then,  in  our  finding  her  the  patroness 
of  a  Pelasgian  people.  The  only  strangeness  is  her 
being  (if  so  she  was)  more  specially  their  patroness  than 
of  any  other  people.  The  very  fiact  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war.  Homer  gives  her  to  the  Greeks,  might 
perhaps  have  prepared  us  to  expect  that  we  should  find 
her  special  domicile  among  the  Hellic  portions  of  that 
nation :  but  it  supplies  no  absolute  and  conclusive  reason 

^  See  inf.  Religion  and  Morals,  Sect.  II.         «  Vid.  inf.  as  before. 
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for  such  a  domicile.  But  I  close  the  discussion  with 
these  observations.  In  the  first  place,  the  Pelasgian 
character  of  the  Athenians  in  early  times  is  established 
by  evidence  too  strong  to  be  countervailed  by  any  such 
inference  as  we  should  be  warranted  in  drawing  to  a 
contrary  effect  from  the  special  connection  with  Mi- 
nerva. Again,  it  may  be  that  the  connection  of  both 
with  Hercules  may  contain  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
But  lastly,  if,  as  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe,  the 
traditive  deities  were  the  principal  gods  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  if  the  entrance  of  the  Hellic  tribes  brought 
in  many  new  claimants  upon  the  divine  honours,  it  may 
after  all  seem  not  unreasonable  that  we  should  find,  in 
one  of  the  most  purely  Pelasgian  States,  the  worship  of 
this  great  traditive  deity  less  obscured  than  elsewhere 
by  competition  with  that  of  the  invaders,  and  conse- 
quently in  more  peculiar  and  conspicuous  honour. 

An  examination  of  the  etymology  of  certain  names 
in  Homer  will  hereafter,  I  trust,  confirm  these  reason- 
ings on  the  Athens  of  the  heroic  age :  with  this  excep- 
tion, we  may  now  bid  adieu  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Homeric  evidence  of  Pelasgianism  in  Attica. 

That  evidence  certainly  receives  much  confirmation, 
positive  and  negative,  from  without.  In  the  first  place, 
though  Hesiod  supplies  us  with  an  Hellen,  and  with  a 
Dorus  and  i&)lus  among  his  sons,  he  says  not  a  word 
of  an  Ion  ;  and  the  tradition  connecting  Ion  with 
Hellen  through  Xuthus  is  of  later  date :  probably  later 
than  Euripides,  who  makes  Ion  only  the  adopted  son 
of  Xuthus  an  Achsean^,  and  the  real  son  of  Creusa,  an 
Erectheid ;  with  Apollo,  a  Hellic,  but  also  a  Pelasgian 
deity,  for  his  father.  Again,  in  the  legendary  times 
we  do  not  hear  of  the  Athenians  as  invaders  and  con- 

*  Eurip.  Ion  64. 1590.    Qrote  i.  144. 
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querors,  which  was  the  character  of  the  Hellic  tribes, 
but  usually  as  themselves  invaded ;  for  example,  by  Eu- 
rystheus  from  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  ancient  tradition  generally,  the  Athenians  appear 
on  the  defensive  against  Boeotians^^,  Cretans,  or  others. 
And  the  reputed  Pylian  and  Neleid  descent  of  the  Pisi- 
stratid  family  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  Attica  was  reported  to  have  imported  from 
abroad  the  most  energetic  elements  of  her  own  popu- 
lation ^  and  also  of  the  (so  to  speak)  natural  predomi- 
nance of  Hellic  over  Pelasgic  blood. 

Thucydides*  informs  us,  that  the  Athenians  were 
first  among  the  Greeks  to  lay  aside  the  custom  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  to  cultivate  ease  and  luxury.  Of  this  we 
have  perhaps  already  had  an  indication  in  the  words 

He  also  states  that,  on  account  of  the  indifierent 
soil^  which  offered  no  temptation  comparable  to  those 
supplied  by  the  more  fertile  portions  of  Greece,  there 
was  no  ejection  of  the  inhabitants  from  Attica  by 
stronger  claimants.  T^i/  yovv  'Atti/c^i/,  ck  tov  hr\  xXer- 
KTTOv  Sia  TO  XeTTToyewv  a(rTa<ria<rTOv  ovcrav^  avOponroi  Akovv 

01  avTol  aei.  This  is  simply  stating  in  another  form 
what  was  usually  expressed  by  declaring  them  auto- 
chthons.     It  is  part  of  their  Pelasgian  title. 

A  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus  covers  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  ground  that  has  here  been  taken ;  and 
it  is  important,  because  no  doubt  it  expresses  what 
that  author  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  current 
traditions,  founded  in  notoriety,  and  what  Croesus  like- 
wise learned  upon  a  formal  inquiry,  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  alliances  in  Greece,  respecting  the  origin  of 

y  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  «  Herod,  v.  65. 
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the  Athenians.  Herodotus,  like  Homer,  makes  the 
Athenians  Ionian ;  and  in  conformity  'with  the  con- 
struction here  put  upon  Homer,  he  declares  the  Tonians 
Bot  to  be  Hellenic,  but  to  be  Pelasgian^  The  Attic 
people,  he  goes  on  to  say,  having  once  been  Pelasgian 
became  Hellenic^.  According  to  some  opinions  %  this 
change  occurred  when  the  lonians  came  into  Attica: 
but  the  evidence  of  Homer,  I  think,  makes  Athens 
Ionian  at  the  same  epoch  when  it  is  Pelasgian.  I 
therefore  construe  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  signi- 
fying that  the  Athenians,  in  the  course  of  time,  received 
among  themselves  Hellenic  immigrants  from  the  more 
disturbed  and  changeful  parts  of  Greece,  and  these  im- 
migrants impressed  on  Attica,  as  they  had  done  on  other 
states ^  the  Hellenic  character  and  name ;  only  with  the 
difference  that,  instead  of  a  conflict,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  there  came  a  process  of  more 
harmonious  and  genial  absorption,  and  in  consequence, 
a  development  of  Greek  character  even  more  remark- 
able for  its  fulness  than  in  any  other  Grecian  race. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Attica,  however,  the  Hellenic 
character  was  not  finally  assumed  without  a  collision, 
though  perhaps  a  local  and  partial  one  only,  which 
ended  in  the  ejectment  of  the  Pelasgians.  This  conflict 
is  reported  to  us  by  Herodotus  from  Hecatseus?,  and  if 
we  find  that  in  it,  according  to  the  Athenian  version  of 
the  story,  the  Pelasgians  were  the  wrong-doers,  it  is 
probably  upon  the  ground  that  the  winner  is  always  in 
the  right :  and  the  Athenians  had  the  more  need  of  a 
case,  because  their  policy  demanded  a  justification, 
when,  under  Miltiades,  they  followed  the  Pelasgians  to 
Lemnos,  and  again  subdued  them  there.    Each  version 

c  Herod,  i.  56.  **  i-  57-  *  Hock'a  Greta  ii.  109. 
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of  the  Attican  quarrel  contains  indications  of  being  re- 
lated to  the  truth  of  the  case :  for  the  Pelasgians  are 
made  to  declare,  that  the  Athenians  drove  them  out 
from  the  soil  of  which  they  were  the  prior  occupants, 
and  which  they  cultivated  so  carefully  as  to  arouse 
their  envy,  while  the  Athenians  alleged  that  when, 
before  the  days  of  slavery,  their  children  went  to  draw 
water  at  the  Nine-Springs  (^FtweoKpowoi),  the  Pelas- 
gians of  the  district  insulted  them.  What  more  likely 
than  that,  when  the  Hellenic  part  of  the  population 
was  coercing  the  other  portion  of  it  into  servitude,  their 
resentment  should  occasionally  find  vent  in  rustic  inso- 
lence to  boys  and  maidens  ? 

The  doctrine  thus  propagated  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Attica  is  even  more  strongly  represented  in  Strabo 
as  respects  its  Ionian  character.    Tti^  /mev  ^laSa  tJ  xa- 

XalqL  ^AtOISi  Tfjv  avTfjv  (pa/mev'  koI  yap^Iooveg  eKaXouvro  ol 
t6t€  ^AttikoIj  Koi.  cKeWev  elcriv  ol  rijv  ^Ao'lav  eTroiK^cravre^ 
"IcDi/c?,    KOI    ypricrafxevoi    t^    vvv   Xeyo/uLevtj    'yXcoTTj?   'lo^i  5. 

The  poverty  of  their  soil  kept  them,  he  adds,  apart 
as  of  a  different  race  (eOvo^)^  and  of  a  different  speech 
(yXcoTTrj). 

And  thus  again  Herodotus  reports  that  the  same 
letter  which  the  Dorians  called  San,  the  lonians  called 
Sigma.  Is  not  this  more  than  a  dialectic  difference, 
and  does  it  not  indicate  a  deeper  distinction  of  race?^ 

The  connection  of  the  Pelasgians  with  ancient  Attica 
will  receive  further  illustration  from  our  inquiry  here- 
after into  the  general  evidence  of  the  later  tradition 
respecting  that  race. 

Egypt 

If  we  are  to  venture  yet  one  step  further  back,  and 
ask  to  what  extraneous  race  and  country  do  the  Pelasgic 

%  B.  viii.  p.  333.  *»  Herod,  i.  139. 
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ages  of  Greece  appear  particularly  to  refer  us  as  their 
type,  the  answer,  as  it  would  seem,  though  it  can  only 
be  given  with  reserve,  must  be,  that  Egypt  and  its 
people  appear  most  nearly  to  supply  the  pattern.  A 
variety  of  notes,  indicative  of  affinity,  are  traceable  at  a 
variety  of  points  where  we  find  reason  to  suspect  a  Pe- 
lasgian  character :  particularly  in  Troy,  and  in  the  early 
Roman  history,  more  or  less  in  Hesiod  and  his  school, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  Greece.  Many  of  these  notes, 
and  likewise  the  general  character  that  they  indicate, 
appear  to  belong  to  Egypt  also. 

The  direct  signs  of  connection  between  Egypt  and 
Greece  are  far  less  palpable  in  Homer,  than  between 
Greece  and  Phoenicia.  We  have  no  account  from  him 
of  Egyptians  settled  among  the  Greeks,  or  of  Greeks 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  evidence  of  a  trading  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  is  confined  to  the 
case  of  the  pseudo-Ulysses,  who  ventures  thither  from 
Crete  under  circumstances*  which  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  hardly  within  the  ordinary  circle  of  Greek  com- 
munications. He  arrives  indeed  in  five  days,  by  the 
aid  of  a  steady  north-west  wind :  but  a  voyage  of  five 
days^  across  the  open  sea,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
prolonged  by  variation  or  want  of  wind,  was  highly 
formidable  to  a  people  whose  only  safety  during  their 
maritime  enterprises  lay  in  the  power  of  hauling  up  their 
vessels  whenever  needful  upon  a  beach.  It  was  near 
twice  the  length  of  the  voyage  to  Troy*.  Hence  we 
find  that  Menelaus  was  carried  to  Egypt  not  volun- 
tarily, but  by  stress  of  weather :  and  Nestor  speaks  with 
horror  of  his  crossing  such  an  expanse,  a  passage  that 
even  the  birds  make  but  once  a  year".     If  this  be 

*  Od.  xiv.  243.  ^  Ibid.  257.  1  II.  ix.  363. 
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deemed  inconsisteut  with  the  five  days'  passage,  yet 
even  inconsistency  on  this  point  in  Homer  would  be  a 
proof  that  the  voyage  to  Egypt  was  in  his  time  rare, 
strange,  and  mysterious  to  his  countrymen,  and  so  was 
dealt  with  freely  by  him  as  lying  beyond  experience 
and  measurement. 

There  is  nothing  in  Homer  absolutely  to  contradict 
the  opinion  that  Danaus  was  Egyptian ;  but  neither  is 
there  anything  which  suffices  conclusively  to  establish  it. 
And  if  he  considered  the  Egyptians  to  approach  to  the 
Pelasgian  type,  this  may  cast  some  slight  doubt  on  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  Danaus.  The  Poet  certainly  would 
not  choose  a  Pelasgian  name,  unless  fully  naturalized, 
for  one  of  the  characteristic  national  designations  of  the 
Achaeans.  But  he  is  too  good  a  Greek  to  give  us  parti- 
cular information  about  any  foreign  eminence  within  his 
fatherland.  It  seems,  however,  possible  that  in  the 
name  aTr/j;,  given  to  Peloponnesus,  there  may  lie  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Egyptian  Apis.  Apis  was  the  first  of  the  four 
divine  bulls  of  Egypt '^;  and  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of 
agriculture  which,  according  to  the  tradition  conveyed  by 
iElschylus  ^  Danaus  introduced  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  paucity  of  intercourse  however  between  Greece 
and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Homer  does  not  put  a  nega- 
tive on  the  supposition  that  there  may  have  been  early 
migration  from  the  latter  country  to  the  former. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  fiir  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  conversant  vnth  the  art  of  navigation.  The  af- 
firmative is  fully  argued  by  Mr.  M*CullochP  in  his 
commentaries  on  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  known  to 
Homer  as  a  nautical  people.     Not  only  do  we  never 

B  Dollinger  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum  vi.  136.  p.  427. 
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on  any  occasion  hear  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  ships,  but  we  hear  of  the  plunder  of  their  coast 
by  pirates,  when  they  confined  themselves  to  resistance 
by  land.  This  want  of  nautical  genius  agrees  with  all 
that  we  leani  of  them  in  Holy  Scripture.  And  it 
places  them  in  marked  resemblance  to  the  Pelasgian 
races  generally:  to  the  Arcadians P;  to  the  Trojans; 
to  the  early  Romans,  who  paid  no  serious  attention  to 
the  creation  of  a  fleet  until  the  second  Samnite  War 
B.C.  311,  or,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  then  only  first  had  a 
fleet  at  alH:  and  again,  to  the  landsmanlike  spirit  of 
Hesiod,  who  calls  himself 

limits  it  entirely  to  a  certain  season,  never  was  at  sea 
except  crossing  from  Aulis  to  Eubcea,  and  considers  the 
whole  business  of  going  to  sea  one  that  had  better  be 
avoided  ^ 

That  with  Homer  the  fabulous  element  enters  into 
his  view  of  the  Egyptians  seems  plain,  from  his  calling 
them  the  race  of  Paieon,  in  the  same  way  as  he  calls 
the  Phseacians  the  race  of  Neptune :  and  in  some  de- 
gree also  from  the  place  which  he  gives  them  in  the  wan- 
derings of  Menelaus,  since  they  lay,  like  those  of  Ulysses, 
in  the  exterior  and  unascertained  sphere  of  geography. 

Proteus  is  called  Alyinmo^^  but  in  all  probability  the 
meaning  is  Proteus  of  the  Nile,  which  is  the  proper 
Alyvirrog  in  the  masculine  gender ;  while  the  country, 
derivatively  called  from  it  as  the  yn  AiyuTrro^^  takes  the 
feminine.  We  shall  hereafter  see  how  Proteus  belongs 
to  the  circle  of  nautical  and  therefore  Phoenician  tra- 
dition*.   That  deity  has  upon  him  all  the  marks  of  the 

P  XL  ii.  614.  *  Vid.  inf.  sect.  4.    Nagelsbach 
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outer  and  non-Grecian  world.  He  is  no  less  an  ad- 
mirable type  of  the  T/oaMcnJ?,  than  a  regular  servant  of 
Neptune,  Hoa-eiiamvo^  inroS/uLoog  (Od.  iv.  386).  This  con- 
nection with  Neptune  by  no  means  makes  him  Greek : 
Neptune  was  the  god  of  the  da\a<r<ra^  which  extended 
beyond  the  circle  of  Greek  experience,  even  to  the 
borders  of  Ocean.  We  see  set  upon  the  whole  of  this 
adventure  the  same  singular  religious  token  as  upon  the 
remote  adventures  of  Ulysses,  namely  this,  that  Mene- 
laus  passes  beyond  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  Hellenic 
deities.  The  means  of  deliverance  are  pointed  out  to 
him,  not  by  Minerva,  but  by  Eidothea,  daughter  of 
Proteus  himself,  whose  name,  function,  and  relationship 
alike  remind  us  that  it  was  Ino  Leucothea,  daughter  of 
the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  who  appeared  to  Ulysses  for 
his  deliverance,  in  a  nearly  similar  border-zone  of  the 
marine  territory  lying  between  the  world  of  fable  and 
the  world  of  experience ;  for  the  position  of  Egypt  was 
in  this  respect  like  that  of  Phssacia.  It  would  seem, 
then,  as  if  Homer  himself  knew  Egypt  mainly  through 
a  Phoenician  medium. 

Of  the  Phoenician  intercourse  with  that  country  we 
may  safely  rest  assured,  from  their  proximity,  from  their 
resort  thither  mentioned  in  Homer*,  and  from  the 
traces  they  left  in  Egypt  itself. 

It  seems  a  probable  conjecture  that  they  had  from 
a  very  early  date  a  colony  or  factory  in  Egypt,  by  which 
they  carried  on  their  commerce  with  it.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  there  was  at  Memphis  a  large  and  well- 
cared-for  reimevog  or  demesne  of  Proteus,  whom  the 
priests  reported  to  be  the  successor  of  Sesostris  on  the 
Egyptian  throne.  This  demesne  was  surrounded  by 
the  habitations  of  the  '  Tyrian  Phcenices,'  and  the  whole 

*  Od.  xiii.  272.  xiv.  228. 
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plain  in  whicli  it  stood  was  called  the  Tvplwv  frrparo^ 
TTcSov.  There  is  another  tradition  in  Herodotus,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Phoenicians  furnished  Egypt  with  the 
fleet,  which  in  the  time  of  Necho  circumnavigated 
Africa". 

Homer  affords  us  little  or  no  direct  evidence  of  a  con- 
nection between  the  religion  of  Greece  and  an  Egyp- 
tian origin,  to  which  Herodotus  conceived  it  to  be  refer- 
able ;  but  yet  it  may  very  well  be  the  case,  that  Egypt 
was  the  fountain-head  of  many  traditions  which  were 
carried  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece.  In  Homer,  for 
example,  we  find  marks  that  seem  to  connect  Dionysus 
with  Phoenicia :  but  the  Phoenicians  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  him  in  Egypt,  where  Diodorus*  reports 
that  Osiris  was  held  to  be  his  original.  There  are  two 
marks,  however,  of  Egyptian  influence,  which  seem  to 
be  more  deeply  traced.  One  is  the  extraordinary  sacred- 
ness  attached  to  the  oxen  of  the  Sun.  The  other,  the 
apparent  relation  between  the  Egyptian  Neith  and  the 
Athene  of  Attica,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Pelas- 
gian  character  of  the  districts  But  certainly  our  positive 
information  from  Homer  respecting  the  Egyptians  may 
be  summed  up  in  very  brief  compass.  They  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  peaceful,  rich,  and  prosperous :  highly 
skilled  in  agriculture,  and  also  in  medicine,  if  we  are 
not  rather  to  understand  by  this  that  they  knew  the 
use  of  opium,  which  might  readily  draw  fervid  eulo- 
giums  from  a  race  not  instructed  in  its  properties.  But 
the  testimony  to  their  agricultural  excellence  cannot 
be  mistaken.  Twice  their  fields  are  mentioned,  and 
both  times  as  ireptKaXXee^  ay  poll  in  exact  correspond- 
ence with  the  tradition  which  we  find  subsisting  in 
Attica  respecting  those  fields  which  were  tilled  by  the 

"  Herod,  iv.  42.       '  i.  1 3.       y  Inf.  Religion  and  Morals,  sect.  iii. 
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Pelasgians^.  And  this  case  of  the  Egyptians  is  the 
only  one  throughout  the  Poems  in  which  Homer  be- 
stows commendation  upon  tillage.  Again,  they  fought 
bravely  when  attacked'.  We  find  also  the  name  -ffigyp- 
tius  naturalized  in  Ithaca.  Lastly,  they  appear  to  have 
been  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  placable  to  enemies^. 
This  is  a  faint  outline :  but  all  its  features  appear  to  be 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Pelasgian  race. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Lotophagi  visited 
by  Ulysses  correspond  very  much  with  the  Egyptians, 
such  as  Homer  conceived  them.  Locally,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Egyptian  quarter  of  the  globe :  they  re- 
ceived the  companions  of  Ulysses  with  kindness^;  and 
they  gave  them  to  eat  of  the  lotus,  which  appears  in  its 
essential  and  remarkable  properties  exactly  to  coito- 
spond  with  the  vviirevQe^^  that  Helen  had  obtained  from 
Egypt.  As  every  figure  of  the  Phoenician  traditions, 
except  perhaps  ^olus,  is  essentially  either  hard,  or  cruel, 
or  deceitful,  even  so,  whether  on  account  of  neighbour- 
hood or  otherwise,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  poet's  in- 
tention to  impress  the  less  energetic  but  more  kindly 
character  of  the  Egyptians  on  this  particular  people, 
which  perhaps  he  conceived  to  be  allied  to  them. 

There  is  indeed  one  suggestive  passage  of  the  Odys- 
sey from  which  it  is  open  to  us  to  conjecture  that  there 
was  mor^  of  substantive  relation  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  than  Homer's  purpose  as  a  national  poet  led  him 
fully  to  disclose.  Menelaus,  when  he  returns  to  Egypt 
after  hearing  from  Proteus  of  the  death  of  Agamemnon, 
raises  in  Egypt  a  mound  in  honour  of  his  brother^,  1v 
aa-fiecrTov  KXcog  citj'  But  this  mound  could  not  contri- 
bute to  the  glory  of  the  slain  king,  unless  Greece  and 
its  inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  known  in  Egypt. 

y  Sup.  p.  148.  »  Od.  xiv.  271.  *  Od.v.  278-86. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems 
does  not  correspond  with  those  later  traditions  which 
refer  principally  to  Egypt  as  the  origin  of  what  is  Greek. 
In  considering  this  subject,  we  ought  indeed  to  bear  in 
mind  Homer's  systematic  silence  as  to  the  channels  by 
which  foreign  influences  found  their  way  into  Greece. 
For  it  throws  us  entirely  upon  such  indirect  evidence  as 
he  may  (so  to  speak)  involuntarily  afford.  And  we 
must  also  recollect  firstly  that  the  Egyptian  influence, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  may  perhaps  have  operated 
more  in  the  Pelasgian  period,  than  in  that  Achaean  age 
to  which  the  representations  of  Homer  belong.  Se- 
condly, that  much  may  have  reached  Greece,  as  to 
religion  or  otherwise,  in  a  Phoenician  dress,  which  the 
Phoenicians  themselves  may  have  derived  from  Egjrpt. 

There  are  other  features,  well  knovm  from  all  his- 
tory to  be  Egyptian,  though  not  traced  for  them  by  the 
hand  of  Homer,  which  tend  strongly  to  confirm  their 
relationship  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  partly  as  it  is  deli- 
neated in  the  Homeric  outlines,  and  partly  as  it  is 
known  from  later  tradition.  One  of  these  points  is  the 
comparatively  hard  and  unimaginative  character  of  its 
mythology,  conforming  to  that  of  the  race.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  how  the  Greeks,  with  their  fine  sense 
of  beauty,  got  rid  at  once,  in  whatever  they  derived 
from  Egypt,  of  the  mjrthological  deformities  of  gods 
incarnate  in  beasts,  and  threw  them  into  the  shapes 
of  more  graceful  fable. 

A  second  point  of  Pelasgian  resemblance  is  the  strong 
ritual  and  sacerdotal  development  of  religion.  A  third  is 
the  want  of  the  political  energies  which  build  and  main- 
tain extensive  Empire.  With  all  its  wealth,  and  its  early 
civilization,  this  opulent  state  could  never  make  acqui- 
sitions beyond  its  own  border,  and  has  usually  been  in 
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subordination  to  some  more  masculine  Power.  A  fourth 
is,  the  early  use  of  solid  masonry  in  public  edifices. 
The  remains  in  Greece  and  Italy  which  are  referred  to 
the  Pelasgians  are  indeed  of  much  smaller  dimensions 
than  those  of  Egypt :  but  the  Pelasgians  of  these  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  we  know,  had  not  time  to  attain  any 
higher  political  organization  than  that  of  small  com- 
munities, with  comparatively  contracted  means  of  com- 
manding labour.  A  fifth  is  their  wealth  itself,  which 
causes  Egyptian  Thebes  to  be  celebrated  both  in  the  Iliad 
and  in  the  Odyssey,  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the 
poet  has  thus  repeated  himself,Il.  ix.38 1,  andOd.  iv.  1 26. 

Lastly,  the  reputed  derivation  of  the  oracle  at  Do- 
dona  from  Egypt  harmonises  with  the  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter assigned  to  that  seat  of  worship  by  Homer.  The 
tradition  to  this  effect  reported  by  Herodotus*  was 
Greek,  and  not  Egyptian :  it  was  obtained  by  him  on 
the  spot :  and  if  Homer's  countrymen  partook  of  the 
poet's  reserve,  and  his  dislike  of  assigning  a  foreign 
source  to  anything  established  in  Greece,  a  presump- 
tion arises  that  this  particular  statement  would  not 
have  been  made,  had  it  not  rested  on  a  respectable 
course  of  traditionary  authority. 

It  may  however  be  asked,  if  the  Pelasgians  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Greeks,  and  as  the  base  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  if  Homer  was  familiar  with  their  name  and 
position  in  that  character,  how  happens  it  that  he  never 
calls  the  Greeks  Pelasgians,  as  he  calls  them  Danaans, 
Argeiaus,  and  Achseans,  and  never  even  gives  us  in  the 

«  Herod,  ii.  54.    According  to  This  again  leads  us  to  view  the 

the  Egyptian  tradition  there  re-  Phoenicians  as  the  chief  medium 

ported,  the   Phoenicians    carried  of  intercourse  between  Egypt  and 

into   Greece   the    priestess   who  Greece, 
founded   the   Dodonsean    oracle. 
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Iliad  a  Pelasgian  race  or  tribe  by  name  as  numbered 
among  the  Greeks? 

Now  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the 
Pelasgian  race  and  name  were  falling  under  eclipse  in 
the  age  of  Homer;  for  we  shall  see  reason  hereafter 
to  suppose  that  the  appellations  of  Danaan  and  Ar- 
geian  were  likewise  (so  to  speak)  preterite,  though  not 
yet  obsolete,  appellations ;  still  Homer  employs  them 
freely. 

Their  case  is  essentially  different,  however,  as  we 
shall  find,  from  that  of  the  Pelasgians,  since  those  two 
names  do  not  imj)ly  either  any  blood  different  from 
that  of  the  Achaean  or  proi)erly  Greek  body,  or  any 
particular  race  which  had  supplied  an  element  in  its 
composition :  one  of  these  the  Pelasgian  name  certainly 
does  imply.  Those  names  too,  without  doubt,  would 
not  be  used,  unless  they  shed  glory  on  the  Greeks :  the 
Pelasgian  name  could  have  no  such  treasure  to  dispense. 

It  should,  however,  here  be  observed,  that  an  exami- 
nation presently  to  be  made  of  the  force  of  the  Argeian 
name  will  help  us  to  account  for  the  disappearance  from 
Greece  of  the  Pelasgian  name,  which  it  may  perhaps 
have  supplanted. 

Let  me  observe,  that  if  the  Pelasgians  did,  in  point 
of  fact,  supply  an  element  to  the  Greek  nationality, 
which  had,  while  still  remaining  perceptibly  distinct, 
become  politically  subordinate  in  Homer's  time,  that  is 
precisely  the  case  in  which  he  would  be  sure  not  to 
apply  the  name  to  the  Greeks  at  large,  nor  to  any 
Greek  state,  as  its  application  could  not  under  such 
circumstances  be  popular.  His  non-employment  of  it, 
therefore,  for  Greeks  is  pro  tanto  a  confirmation  to  the 
general  argument  of  these  pages. 

If,  again,  there  were  a  distinct  people  of  Pelasgians 
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among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries,  and  on  the  Greek  side  a 
large  but  subordinate  Pelasgic  element,  this  would  be 
ample  reason  both  for  his  naming  the  Pelasgic  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  with  a  view  to  the  truth  of  his  recital,  and 
for  his  not  using  the  Pelasgic  name  in  connection  with 
the  Greeks ;  for  in  no  instance  has  he  placed  branches 
of  the  same  race  or  tribe  on  both  sides  in  the  struggle. 
Glaucus  and  Sarpedon,  the  transplanted  Solids,  can- 
not be  considered  as  exceptions,  first,  from  the  old  date 
of  their  Greek  extraction  :  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  individuals,  whereas  we  now  speak  of  tribes  and 
races.  The  name,  too,  was  more  suited  to  the  un- 
mixed Pelasgians  of  the  Trojan  alliance,  than  to  a 
people,  among  whom  it  had  grown  pale  beneath  the 
greater  splendour  of  iamous  dynasties  and  of  more 
energetic  tribes. 

The  application  of  this  reasoning  to  the  Pelasgi  is  for- 
tified by  its  being  applicable  to  other  Homeric  names. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  name  0/t>^^  is  akin 
to  T^payjLv  and  rpnx^^K  that  it  means  a  highlander,  or 
inhabitant  of  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  and 
that  it  included  the  inhabitants  of  territories  clearly 
Greek.  Tliis  extended  signification  of  the  term  explains 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus^,  that  the  Thracians  were 
the  most  numerous  of  all  nations,  after  the  Indians. 

Now  Homer  makes  Thamyris  the  Bard  a  Thracian ; 
yet  it  is  clear  from  his  having  to  do  with  the  Muses, 
and  from  the  geographical  points  with  which  Homer 
connects  his  name,  that  he  must  be  a  Greek*".  They 
are,  Adpiov  in  the  dominions  of  Pylos,  where  he  met  his 
calamity,  and  the  (Echalia  of  Eurytus  in  Thessaly,  from 
whence  he  was  making  his  journey^     Strabo  tells  us 

f  Mure,  Lit.  Greece,  vol.  i.  K  Herod,  v.  2.  *>  II.  11.5 94-600. 
p.  153  n.  i  II.  ii.  730. 
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that  Pieria  and  Olympus  were  anciently  Thracian'',  and 
moreover,  that  the  Thracians  of  Boeotia  consecrated 
Helicon  to  the  Muses.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Eumolpus, 
were  held  to  be  Thracians  by  tradition,  yet  it  also  made 
them  write  in  Greek.  I  think  we  may  trace  this  de- 
scriptive character  of  the  name  6/o,?/c€9,  and  its  not  yet 
having  acquired  fully  the  force  of  a  proper  name  with 
.Homer,  in  his  employment  of  it  as  an  adjective,  and 
not  a  substantive.  It  is  very  frequently  joined  in  the 
poems  with  the  affix  avSpe^j  which  he  does  not  employ 
with  such  proper  names  as  are  in  familiar  and  esta- 
blished use,  such  as  Danaan,  Argive,  or  Achaean.  He 
says  Achaean  or  Danaan  heroes,  but  never  joins  the 
names  to  the  simple  predicate  ^men.'  When  he  says 
'A^aio?  ai/J7/o,  it  is  with  a  different  force ;  it  is  in  point- 
ing out  an  individual  among  a  multitude.  Indeed  in 
Homer  it  is  not  Op^^  but  OptjiKiog  which  means  Thra- 
cian,  of  or  belonging  to  the  country  called  Thrace, 
Qp^Kfi,  There  is  then  sufficient  evidence  that  Greeks 
of  the  highlands  might  be  Thraces;  and  there  may 
very  probably  have  been  whole  tribes  so  called  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  we  never  have  Thracians  named  by 
Homer  on  the  Greek  side,  while  on  the  Trojan  side 
they  appear  as  supplying  no  less  than  two  contingents 
of  allies :  one  in  the  Catalogue,  and  another  which  had 
just  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  AoXwi/eia '. 

These  two  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  tribes :  be- 
cause no  connection  is  mentioned  between  them  ;  be- 
cause the  first  contingent  is  described  as  being  composed 
not  of  all  the  Thracians,  but  of  all  the  Thracians  within 
the  Hellespont:  and  lastly,  because  the  new  comers 
have  their  own  fiaa-iXev^  with  them,  as  the  first  contin- 

k  Strabo  x.  p.  471.  *  II.  ii.  844,  and  x.  434. 
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gent  had  its  leaders,  Acamas  and  Peirous.  The  Hel- 
lespont meant  here  seems  to  be  the  strait,  because  it 
is  ayappoo^.  And  it  is  therefore  possible,  that  while 
the  first  contingent  was  supplied  by  the  nearer  tribes, 
the  second  may  have  been  composed  of  those  Thracians 
who  lay  nearer  the  Greek  border. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mars,  who  is  so  inseparably 
associated  with  Thrace,  fights  on  the  Trojan  side,  we 
have  no  evidence  from  Homer  which  would  warrant 
the  assumption  that  he  intended  to  connect  the  Thra- 
cians more  intimately  with  the  Pelasgians  than  with  the 
Hellenes.  It  may  be  that  the  poet's  ethnical  knowledge 
failed  him.  The  wavering  of  Mars  seems  to  indicate 
a  corresponding  uncertainty  in  his  own  mind.  Perhaps 
with  both  the  Thracian  and  Pelasgian  names  it  was  the 
breadth  of  their  range  that  constituted  the  difficulty. 
Some  part  of  Thrace  is  with  him  ipifiwXa^^;  it  is  the 
part  from  which  the  first  contingent  came,  as  the  son 
of  Peirous  belonged  to  it.  And  that  part  is  less  moun- 
tainous than  the  quarter  which  T  have  presumed  may 
have  supplied  the  contingent  of  Rhesus.  The  epithet 
is  the  very  same  as  is  applied  to  the  Pelasgian  Larissa'": 
and  the  Larissan  Pelasgians  are  placed  next  to  the  first 
Thracian  contingent  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue. 

The  most  probable  supposition  for  Thracians  as  well 
as  Pelasgians  is,  that  they  had  affinities  in  both  direc- 
tions; that  they  existed  among  the  Greeks  diffusively, 
and  were  absorbed  in  names  of  greater  splendour :  but 
that  on  the  Trojan  side  they  still  had  distinct  national 
existence,  and  therefore  they  are  named  on  that  side, 
while  to  avoid  confusion  silence  is  studiously  maintained 
about  them  on  the  other.  The  whole  race,  says  Grote, 
present  a  character  more  Asiatic  than  European". 

1  II.  XX.  485.  ni  I],  ii.  841.  n  Hist.  Greece,  iv.  28. 
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Many  other  races  have  been  recorded  in  the  later 
traditions  as  having  in  pre-historic  times  inhabited 
various  parts  of  Greece.  Such  are  Temnices,  Aones, 
Hjantes,  Teleboi.  Of  these  Homer  makes  no  mention. 
But  there  are  two  other  races  whom  he  names,  the 
Leleges  and  Caucones,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
Strabo*'  has  affirmed,  that  they  were  extensively  dif- 
fused over  Greece  as  well  as  over  Asia  Minor. 

Homer  has  proceeded,  with  respect  to  the  Gaucones, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  with  respect  to  the  Pelasgi. 
In  the  Iliad  he  names  themP  among  the  Trojan  allies, 
and  is  wholly  silent  about  them  in  dealing  with  the 
Greek  races.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  where  he  had  no 
national  distinctions  to  keep  in  view,  he  names  them  as 
a  people  apparently  Greek,  and  dwelling  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece.  The  pseudo-Mentor  is  going  among 
them  on  business,  to  obtain  payment  of  a  debt^ :  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  without  ex- 
planation, shows  that  the  name  must  have  been  familiar 
to  Nestor  and  the  other  persons  addressed.  Probably 
therefore  they  were  a  neighbouring  tribe :  certainly  a 
Greek  tribe,  for  we  do  not  find  proof  that  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks  carried  on  commerce  except  with  their 
own  race. 

The  poet  names  them  with  a  laudatory  epithet :  they 
are  the  Kai;ica>i/e9  fieyaOvfjLoi.  This  may  remind  us  of  his 
bounty  in  the  same  kind  to  the  Pelasgians:  and  it 
seems  as  though  he  had  had  a  reverence  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country. 

We  have  abundant  signs  of  the  Leleges  on  the 
Trojan  side  in  the  war.  In  the  Tenth  Book  they 
appear  as  a  contingent :  but  besides  this,  Priam  had 

o  Strabo  viii.  7.  p.  321,  2.  P  II.  x.  429  ;  xx.  329. 

^  Od.  iii.  366. 
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for  one  of  his  wives  Laothee,  daughter  of  Altes,  king 
of  the  Lelegians,  who  are  here  called  ^AoxroXe^to*'. 
What  is  more  important,  we  find  the  expressions  Ae- 
Xe7e9  Koi  TpZe^^  used  together  in  such  a  way,  as  implies 
the  wide  extension  of  the  former  as  a  race.  In  the 
Twentieth  Iliad,  MnetiB  in  speaking  of  Achilles  refers 
to  his  former  escape  from  the  great  warrior.  He 
fought,  says  ^neas,  under  the  auspices  of  Minerva: 
who  shed  light  before  him,  and  bid  him  slay  Lelegians 
and  Trojans, 

iy\ti  yakKti(^  AiKeyas  Kal  TpQas  ivalpnif. 

The  Trojan  force  was  in  two  main  portions,  each 
with  many  subdivisions :  first,  the  army  of  Priam,  with 
those  of  his  kindred  or  subordinate  princes :  and,  se- 
condly, the  allies,  with  their  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
persed races.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  the  word  Lele- 
ges  must  either  mean  the  great  body  of  allies,  or  else  it 
must,  conjointly  with  Troes^  signify  the  whole  mass  of 
what  we  may  call  the  indigenous  troops.  Now  the 
former  is  highly  improbable.  Such  diflferences  as  are 
implied  in  the  combination  of  Thracians,  Lycians,  and 
Pelasgians,  could  not  well  be,  and  nowhere  else  are 
comprehended  by  Homer  under  a  single  name  as  one 
race  or  nation,  though  the  Lycians,  on  account  of  their 
excellence,  are  sometimes^  taken  to  represent  the 
whole  body  of  the  allies.  And  again,  if  the  Leleges 
meant  the  whole  body  of  allies,  the  Pelasgians  would 
appear  as  a  branch  of  them,  which  is  contrary  to  all 
evidence  and  likelihood.  If  then  the  two  words  toge- 
ther represent  those  indigenous  troops,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  allies,  who  were  arrayed  in  the  five 
divisions   that  are  enumerated  in  vv.  816-39  of  the 

'  II.  xxi.  85.  »  II.  XX.  96.  *  Inf.  p.  182. 
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Second  book,  the  question  is,  bow  is  tbe  sense  to  be 
distributed  between  tbem.  And  here  there  is  not 
much  room  for  doubt.  The  name  TpZe^  had  been 
assumed  four  generations  before  the  war  from  King 
Tros,  and  was  therefore  a  political  or  dynastic  name, 
not  a  name  of  race.  It  most  probably  therefore  in- 
dicates either  the  inhabitants  of  Priam^s  own  city  and 
immediate  dominions,  or  else  the  ruling  race,  who  held 
power  here,  as  elsewhere,  among  a  subject  population. 
In  either  case  we  must  conclude  that  the  word  Leleges 
is  meant  to  indicate  the  blood,  and  also  the  blood-name 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  through  a 
considerable  tract  of  country :  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  divisions^  in  the 
Trojan  Catalogue  Homer  specifies  no  blood-name  or 
name  of  race  whatever. 

This  being  so,  we  find  an  important  light  cast  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Leleges.  As  we  proceed 
with  these  inquiries,  we  shall  find  accumulating  evi- 
dence of  the  Pelasgianism  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  Trojan  side :  and  thus  when  it  appears  that 
that  mass  or  a  very  great  part  of  it  was  Lelegian,  it 
also  appears  probable  that  the  Leleges  were  at  least 
akin  to  the  Pelasgians,  though  some  have  taken  them 
to  be  distinct  \ 

In  answer  therefore  to  the  question,  who  were  these 
Caucones  and  these  Leleges,  while  we  are  deficient  in 
the  means  of  detailed  and  particular  reply,  we  may,  I 
think,  fell  back  with  tolerable  security  upon  the  words 
used  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  closing  an  ethnological 
survey : 

"  The  review  we  have  just  taken  of  the  Pelasgian 
settlements  in  Greece  appears  inevitably  to  lead  to  the 

"  II.  ii.  828-39.  V  Hock'8  Crete,  ii.  p.  7. 
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conclusion  that  the  name  Pelasgians  was  a  general  one, 
like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or  Alemanni :  but  that  each 
of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  also  one  peculiar  to  itself'.' 

Upon  our  finding,  as  we  find,  the  Pelasgian  name  in 
certain  apparent  relations  with  others,  such  as  Leleges 
and  Caucones,  it  appears  more  reasonable  to  presume 
a  relationship  between  them,  than  the  reverse :  for 
nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  the  simultaneous 
presence  at  that  early  period  of  a  multitude  of  races, 
radically  distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  diffiised  in- 
termixedly  over  the  same  country  upon  equal  terms, 
and  if  there  was  a  relationship,  it  would  most  probably 
be  that  of  subdivision,  under  which  Leleges  and  Cau- 
cones might  be  branches  of  the  widely  spread  Pelasgian 
family. 

This  opinion  is  supported^  not  only  by  presumptions, 
but  by  much  indirect  evidence.  It  is  indisputable  that 
various  names  were  applied,  by  the  custom  of  the 
Homeric  age,  to  the  same  people,  and  at  the  same 
period.  The  poet  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  both 
Elians  and  Epeans.  The  people  of  Ithaca  are  Ithace- 
sians  ('Idouciya-^ox),  but  they  are  also  ^Aj(aioiy^  and  in 
the  Catalogue  they  are  included  under  the  Cephalle- 
nians'.  The  Dolopians  in  the  speech  of  Phoenix  •  are 
included  under  the  Phthians;  and  are  also  within  the 
scope  of  the  other  names  applied  by  the  Catalogue  to 
the  followers  of  Achilles,  who  were  called  by  the  name 
of  Myrmidons,  or  of  Hellens,  or  of  Achseans.  Of  these 
the  first  seems  to  be  the  denomination,  which  the  ruling 
race  of  that  particular  district  had  brought  with  it  into 
the  country.  The  third  probably  belongs  to  the  Myr- 
midons, as  members  of  that  tribe,  of  Hellic  origin,  which 

*  ThirlwalVs  Hist,  of  Greece,         J  Od.  passim.         «  II.  ii.  631. 
Ch.  ii.  Vol.  i.  p.  41.  i2mo.  »  II.  ix.  184,  and  xvi.  196. 
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at  the  time  predominated  in  Greece  generally.  The 
second,  as  we  shall  find,  was  the  common  name  for  all 
Greek  tribes  of  that  origin,  and  was  the  name  which 
ultimately  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  country. 
Of  the  five  nations  of  Crete  in  the  Seventeenth  Odys- 
6ey^»  either  all  or  several  are  probably  included  in  the 
K^Srey  of  the  Second  Iliad  ^.  Nay,  we  may  now  de- 
clare it  to  be  at  least  highly  probable^,  that  the  Ionian 
name  was  a  sub-designation  of  the  Pelasgians.  Thus 
we  have  abundant  instances  of  plurality  in  the  designa- 
tions of  tribes.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  do  best  to 
assume  that  the  names  in  question  of  Leleges  and 
Caucones  indicated  Pelasgian  subdivision.  The  inquiry 
is,  however,  one  of  ethnical  antiquarianism  only ;  these 
names  are  historically  insignificant,  for,  apart  from  the 
Pelasgian,  they  carry  no  distinctive  character  or  special 
function  in  reference  to  Greece. 


*>  Od.  xix.  175.  «  U.  ii.  645. 

^  See  supr.  p.  1 26. 


Erratwn%, — I  have  inadvertently,  in  p.  1 03,  rendered  iafr»€<nra»  '  full 
of  wild  beasts.*  It  ought  to  have  been  translated  Meep-sunken.' 
See  Buttmann*s  Lexilogus,  in  voc. 
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SECT.    III. 

Pelasgians  continued:  and  certain  States  naturalised 

or  akin  to  Greece. 

a.  Crete.  b.  Lycia.  c.  Cyprus. 

This  appears  to  be  the  place  for  a  more  full  consi- 
deration of  the  testimony  of  Homer  with  respect  to, 
probably,  the  greatest  character  of  early  Greek  history, 
and  one  who  cannot  be  omitted  in  any  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  early  Pelasgians  of  Greece :  in  as  much  as 
they  stand  in  a  direct  Homeric  relation  to  Crete,  of 
which  he  was  the  king. 

In  the  poems  of  Homer,  Minos  appears  to  stand 
forth  as  the  first  great  and  fixed  point  of  Greek 
nationality  and  civilization.  He  is  not  indeed  so  re- 
mote from  the  period  of  Homer  himself  as  others, 
even  as  other  Europeans,  whom  the  poet  mentions, 
and  whom  he  connects  by  genealogy  with  the  Trojan 
period,  particularly  the  iSk)lids.  But  the  peculiarities 
meeting  in  his  case,  as  compared  with  most  of  them, 
are  these : 

1.  That  he  is  expressly  traced  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards. 

2.  That  he  is  connected  with  a  fixed  place  as  its 
sovereign. 

3.  That  so  much  is  either  recounted  or  suggested 
of  his  character  and  acts. 

4.  That  the  Homeric  traditions  as  to  Minos  are  so 
remarkably  supported  from  without. 

Minos  is  mentioned,  and  somewhat  largely,  in  no 
less  than  six  different  passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
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sey.  Homer  has  given  us  a  much  fuller  idea  of  him, 
than  of  the  more  popular  hero  Hercules,  although  he 
is  not  named  in  nearly  so  many  passages;  and  it  is 
singular,  that  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  personages 
is  also  by  much  the  more  historical.  Again,  the  poet 
has  told  us  more  about  Minos,  although  he  is  of  foreign 
extraction,  than  he  has  said  about  all  the  rest  of  the 
older  Greek  heroes  put  together.  Of  Theseus,  Piri- 
thous.  Castor,  Pollux,  Meleager,  Perseus,  Jason,  and  the 
rest,  his  notices  are  very  few  and  meagre.  In  dealing 
with  Homer,  I  should  quote  even  this  fact  of  the 
greater  amount  of  his  references,  which  in  the  case  of 
most  other  poets  would  be  immaterial,  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  superior  historical  importance  of  the 
person  concerned. 

Minos,  according  to  Homer,  had  Jupiter  for  his 
father,  a  Phoenician  damsel  for  his  mother,  and  Rha- 
damanthus  for  his  younger  brother.  The  name*'  of  his 
mother  is  not  recorded,  but  Jupiter  calls  her  far-famed. 
This  fame,  if  due  to  her  beauty,  would  probably  have 
kept  her  name  alive ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  preserved, 
it  is  more  probably  a  reflection  from  the  subsequent 
greatness  of  her  son. 

The  story  thus  far  appears  probably  to  indicate  that 
Minos  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  but  without  a  known 
ancestry,  and  raised  into  celebrity  by  his  own  energies 
and  achievements. 

The  mode,  by  which  he  rose  to  fame,  was  by  the 
government  of  men  and  the  foundation  of  civil  institu- 
tions. At  nine  years  old  he  received,  such  is  the 
legend,  revelations  from  Jupiter,^  and  reigned,  in  the 
great  or  mighty  city  {fieyoKfi  ttoXi^)  of  Cnossus,  over 

«  II.  xiv.  321.  f  Od.  xix.  178. 
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Crete :  such  was  the  form,  copied  by  the  politic  legis- 
lator of  Rome,  in  whicli  a  title  to  veneration  was 
secured  for  his  laws.  No  other  city,  besides  this  capital, 
is  described  in  Homer  by  the  epithet  fxeyaXtj^  or  by  any 
equivalent  word. 

A  further  vivid  mark  of  his  political  greatness  is  af- 
forded us  by  that  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  which  exhibits 
him  not  simply  as  exercising  in  the  world  beneath  f^  the 
mere  office  of  a  judge,  but  rather  as  discharging  there 
a  judicial  function  in  virtue  of  his  sovereignty.  Such 
is  the  force  of  the  word  demfrreveiv^^  which  signifies 
rather  to  give  law  than  to  administer  it :  or,  at  least, 
to  exercise  the  function  of  a  king  rather  than  of  a 
judge'  (IcrroDp).  He  is  described  as  still  the  illustrious 
son  of  Jupiter,  A169  ayXao^  1^/09.  Even  there  he  appears 
not  as  one  of  the  suffering  or  bewildered  inhabitants 
of  that  lower  world,  but  in  the  exercise  of  power  as  an 
actual  ruler  among  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ; 

ol  b4  iiiv  iiufii  bUas  ftpovro  iLvaicra, 

He  only  is  invested  with  any  character  of  this  kind. 
Every  other  apparition  below  is  either  in  actual  suffer- 
ing, or  gloomy  and  depressed. 

The  epithet  6\o6(^po>v^  applied  to  Minos  in  an  earlier 
passage  of  the  Neicvia,  might  perhaps  convey  the  same 
idea  as  Virgil  has  rendered  by  his  durissima  regna,^  in 
the  description  of  Rhadamanthus :  and  we  may  also 
compare  the  address  of  Menelaus  in  the  Third  Iliad  to 
Jupiter, 

A  reasonable  construction  would  refer  the  word  to  the 

8  Od.  xi.  568-71.  k  ^n.  vi.  566. 

h  Cf.  II.  i.  338.   ii.  205.  I  n.  iii.  365. 

»  H.  xviii.  501.   xxiii.  436. 
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commercial  character  of  the  Phoenician  people,  at  once 
cunning  and  daring™ ;  and  there  is  much  probability  in 
the  opinion  of  Hock,  who  interprets  the  word  as  mean- 
ing *  exactor  of  tribute,'  or  as  alluding  to  the  exaction 
by  Minos  of  a  tribute  from  Attica  °.  On  this  we  shall 
shortly  have  to  enlarge. 

As  to  the  family  and  kingdom  of  Minos,  we  should 
gather  in  the  first  place  from  Homer,  that  Crete  had 
under  him  been  preeminent  in  power.  He  was  king 
of  the  island  (K^irr;?  hriovpo^)^,  and  he  reigned,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  only  (eweapo^  jSao-ZXet/e),  in  Cnossus 
over  the  five  nations.  The  island  had  ninety,  or  in  the 
rounder  numbers,  an  hundred  cities.  Two  generations 
had  passed  since  Minos ;  Idomeneus  his  grandson  did 
not  apparently  reign,  like  Minos  himself,  over  the  whole 
of  it :  for  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  very  impro- 
bable, presuming  that  we  may  judge  by  the  analogies 
which  the  order  of  the  army  in  general  supplies,  that 
Meriones  would  have  been  made  his  associate,  which 
in  some  manner  he  is,  in  the  command;  and  again, 
the  feigned  story  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,  though  it 
introduces  Idomeneus,  does  not  represent  him  as  king 
of  the  whole  island,  but  rather  implies  that  his  pre- 
tended brother,  MthoHy  also  exercised  a  sovereignty 
there  p.  But  even  then  the  Cretan  contingent,  although 
the  towns  named  as  supplying  it  do  not  extend  over 
the  whole  island^,  amounted  to  eighty  ships,  and  thus 
exceeded  any  other,  except  those  of  Agamemnon  and 
of  Nestor.  And  then,  when  Minos  had  so  long  been 
dead,  it  was  still  the  marked  and  special  distinction  of 

°*     Nagelsbach,     Homerische  ^  II.  xiii.  450.  Od.  zix.  179. 

Theologie,  p.  83.;  and  Vid.  inf.  P  Od.  xix.  181-98. 

sect  iv.  pp.  lao,  134.  q  Hock^s  Greta,  ii.  182. 

°  Hock's  Creta,  ii.  14a,  n. 
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the  country,  that  it  was  the  Beat  of  his  race.  So  Eumseus, 
describing  the  disguised  stranger  to  Penelope,  says', 

<^(rl  V  ^Ohv(T<n\os  (€ivos  itarpA'ios  cTi^ai, 
l^pfftTf  vaierifAv,  SOt,  MCvtaos  y4vos  i(nlv, 

A  passage  which  perhaps  testifies  that  the  family  of 
Minos  had  been  ^€ivoi  to  the  predecessors  of  Ulysses. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Greece  which 
Homer  so  rarely  mentions  without  a  laudatory  epithet. 
Though  (TrepippvTo^)  sea-girt,  it  is  not  with  him  an 

island  :    it  is  VLpiirrj  yata^  J^p^rtj  evpctay  K^in"j;  eKaro/j,- 

iroXig  s,  and  in  the  principal  description,  Homer  exalts 
it  more  highly,  I  think,  than  any  other  territory, 

Kfyrfrq  ns  yai  icrrl,  yA(T(^  IvX  oiuoiti,  tt6vt(^ 
KoXii  Kol  TTicLpa,  ir^pCpfWTos'  iv  S  ivOptaTTOi 
TToWoi,  i'JT€ipia'ioi,  koL  ivvrJKOirra  TrrfAiycs*. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  evidence  to  the 
character  of  Minos  as  a  lawgiver  is  slight,  we  must 
call  to  mind  that  even  the  word  law  is  not  found  in 
Homer.  The  term  afterwards  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  what  we  mean  by  a  law,  1/0V09,  only  occurs 
with  Homer  in  a  sense  quite  different.  He  tells  us 
of  nothing  more  determinate  than  SUai  and  dcjuncrre^. 
But  relatively  to  his  pictures  of  other  governors,  the 
legislatorial  character  of  Minos  is  as  strongly  marked 
as  that  of  Numa  is  in  Livy,  relatively  to  other  kings 
of  Rome. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  region  of  Crete,  it  was  inha- 
bited by  five  races :  namely, 

I.  'A)fa£o/.  2.  'EreoiCjO^Te?.  3.   VLvSZve^. 

4.  Aoi>pi€€9.  5*    HeXcto-'yof. 

Of  these  the  Achseans  and  Dorians  are  evidently  Greek. 

'  Od.  xvii.  523.  «  Od.  xiv.  199.  II.  xiii.  453.  II.  ii.  649. 

'  Od.  xix.  172. 
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We  are  now  examining  at  large  the  title  of  the  Pelasgi 
to  the  same  character.  With  respect  to  the  Cydones,  we 
may  draw  an  inference  from  the  facts,  that  they  lived  (Od. 
iii.  292),  on  a  Cretan  river  lardanus,  and  that  this  was 
also  the  name  of  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  (II.  vii.  133).  I 
should  even  hold  that  this  stream,  which  is  not  identified, 
was  most  probably  in  Arcadia :  first,  because  in  the  con- 
test with  the  Hellic  tribes  of  Pylos,  the  Arcadians  as 
Pelasgians  would  be  on  the  defensive,  and  would  there- 
fore fight  on  their  own  ground :  secondly,  because  the 
battle  was  on  the  wKvpoo^  KeXaScov.  These  words  are  most 
suitable  to  some  mountain  feeder  of  the  lardanus,  with 
its  precipitate  descent,  rather  than  to  the  usually  more 
peaceful  course  of  a  river  near  the  sea,  especially  near 
the  sea  coast  of  sandy  Pylus,  which  reached  to  the 
Alpheus".  This  supposition  respecting  the  Celadon  will 
also  best  account  for  what  otherwise  seems  singular; 
namely,  that  the  battle  was  at  once  on  the  Celadon, 
and  also  about  the  lardanus  ('lapSavou  afKfn  peeOpa^). 
Again,  the  battle  was  between  Arcadians  and  Pylians, 
and  therefore,  from  the  relative  situation  of  the  terri- 
tories, was  probably  on  some  Arcadian  feeder  of  the 
Alpheus,  lying  far  inland.  Now  if  lardanus  was  an 
Arcadian  river,  and  if  the  Arcadians  were  Pelasgi,  it 
leads  to  a  presumption  that  the  Cydonians  of  Crete, 
who  dwelt  upon  an  lardanus,  were  Pelasgian  also. 

There  remain  the  'Ereoic^^rc?,  apparently  so  called, 
to  distinguish  them  as  indigenous  from  all  the  other 
four  nations,  who  were  hriXvSe^f  or  immigrant.  This  is 
curious,  because  it  refers  us  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi.  It  is  the  only  case  in  which  we  hear  of 
any  thing  anterior  to  them,  upon  the  soils  which  they 
occupied.     Lastly,  Crete  lay  between  Greece  and  Cy- 

«  II.  xi.  712.  ▼  II.  vii.  133,5. 
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prus,  and  Cyprus  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Odyssey  as 
on  the  route  to  Egypt  ^. 

But  we  bear  also  of  Rhadamanthus  as  the  brother  of 
MinoSy  of  Deucalion  as  his  son,  and  of  Ariadne  as  bis 
daughter^.  And  the  notices  of  these  personages  in 
Homer  all  tend  to  magnify  our  conception  of  his  power 
and  his  connections. 

Theseus,  who  is  glorified  by  Nestor  as  a  first  rate 
bero^  and  described  as  a  most  famous  child  of  the 
gods ',  whom  both  Homer,  and  also  the  later  legends 
connect  with  Attica,  marries  Ariadne,  who  dies  on  her 
way  to  Athens  •.  The  marriages  of  Homer  were  gene- 
rally contracted  among  much  nearer  neighbours.  This 
more  distant  connection  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  extended  relations  connected  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Minos  and  his  exalted  position. 

The  genealogy  of  Idomeneus  runs  thus  ^ ;  ^  Jupiter 
begot  Minos,  ruler  of  Crete.  Minos  begot  a  distin- 
guished son,  Deucalion.  Deucalion  begot  me,  a  ruler 
over  numerous  subjects  in  broad  Crete.' 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked, 

1.  That  while  Minos  and  Idomeneus,  the  first  and 
third  generations,  are  described  as  ruling  in  Crete,  Deu- 
calion of  the  second  is  not  so  described. 

2.  That  Idomeneus  is  nowhere  described  as  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather  Minos,  but 
only  as  being  a  ruler  in  Crete :  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  qualified  conjunction  of  Meriones  with 
him  in  the  command,  perhaps  also  from  the  limited 
range  of  the  Cretan  towns  in  the  Catalogue,  there 
arises  a  positive  presumption  that  he  had  succeeded 

w  Od.  xvii.  442.  «  Od.  xi.  631. 

»  Od.  xi.  321.  *  Ibid.  322-5. 

y  II.  i.  260-5.  *»  II.  xiii.  450-3. 
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only  to  a  portion  of  the  ancient  preeminence  and  power 
of  his  ancestor. 

Now  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  Homer  connect- 
ing Deucalion  with  Thessaly.  The  later  tradition, 
however,  places  him  there :  and  this  tradition  may 
probably  claim  an  authority  as  old  as  that  of  Hesiod. 
A  fragment  of  that  poet  ^  with  the  text  partially  cor- 
rupt, speaks  of  Locrus,  leader  of  the  Leleges,  as  among 
those  whom  Jupiter  raised  from  the  earth  for  Deuca- 
lion. This  reference  to  Locrus  immediately  suggests 
the  name  of  the  Locrian  race,  and  so  carries  us  into 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thessaly;  and  the 
general  purport  of  the  words  is  to  express  something  a 
little  like  the  later  tradition  about  Deucalion;  which 
had  that  country  for  its  scene.  Combining  this  with 
the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  the  Homeric  text, 
we  thus  find  established  a  communication  seemingly 
direct  between  Crete  under  Minos,  and  Thessaly,  to 
which  country  we  have  already  found  it  probable 
that  Deucalion  immigrated,  and  where  he  may  have 
reigned. 

The  usual  statement  is,  that  the  name  Deucalion 
was  common  to  two  different  persons,  one  the  son  of 
Minos,  and  the  other  the  king  of  Thessaly.  But  we 
must  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  device  of  the  later 
Greek  writers,  who  at  once  unravelled  the  accumu- 
lated intricacies  that  had  gradually  gathered  about 
their  traditions,  and  enlarged  the  stock  of  material  for 
pampering  vanity,  and  exciting  the  imagination,  by 
multiplying  the  personages  of  the  early  legends.  As  re- 
gards the  case  now  before  us ;  the  tradition,  which  makes 
Hellen  son  of  the  latter  of  these  Deucalions,  would  cer- 
tainly make  him  considerably  older  than  he  could  be  if  a 

^  Fragm.  xi.     Strabo  vii.  p.  332. 
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SOD  of  Minos.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  Homer  repeats 
the  name  of  Deucalion,  for  a  Trojan  so  called  is  slaio  by 
Achilles  in  II.  xx.  478.  It  has  pleased  the  fiincy  of  the 
poet  there  to  use  the  names  of  a  number  of  dead  heioes 
to  distinguish  the  warriors  who  fell  like  sheep  under  the 
sword  of  the  terrible  Achilles :  we  find  among  them  a 
Dardanus,  a  Tros,  and  a  Moulius ;  and  it  is  so  little 
Homer's  practice  to  use  names  without  a  peculiar 
meaning,  that  we  may  conjecture  he  has  done  it»  in 
preference  to  letting  Achilles  slaughter  a  crowd  of 
ignoble  persons,  in  order  that  in  every  thing  his  Pro- 
tagonist might  be  distinguished  from  other  men.  But 
the  poet  seems  to  take  particular  care  to  preYent  any 
confusion  as  to  his  great  Greek,  and  indeed  as  to  all 
his  great  living,  personages.  I  am  not  avrare  of  more 
than  one  single  passage  in  the  Iliad  ^,  among  the  mul- 
titude in  which  one  or  other  of  the  Ajaxes  is  named, 
where  there  can  be  a  doubt  which  of  the  two  is  meant. 
It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  if  a  separate  Deucalion 
of  Thessaly  had  been  known  to  Homer,  he  should  not 
have  distinguished  him  from  the  Deucalion  of  Crete. 
This  unlikelihood  mounts  to  incredibility,  when  vire  re- 
member (i)  that  this  other  Deucalion  of  Thessaly  is 
nothing  less  than  the  asserted  root  of  the  whole  Hel- 
lenic stock,  and  (2)  that  the  poet  repeatedly  uses  the 
patronymic  Deucalides  as  an  individual  appellation  for 
Idomeneus,  whereas  the  adverse  supposition  would 
make  all  the  Achseans  alike  AevKoXlSai.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude  at  least,  that  Homer  knew  of 
no  Deucalion  other  than  the  son  of  Minos. 

We  come  now  to  Rhadamanthus,  who  is  thrice  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  Once*,  as  bom  of  the  same  parents 
with  Minos^   Once,  as  enjoying  like  hira  honours  from 

d  II.  xiii.  681.  «  II.  xiv.  322.  f  Od.  iv.  564. 
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Jupiter  beyond  the  term  of  our  ordinary  human  life : 
for  he  is  placed  amidst  the  calm  and  comforts  of  the 
Elysian  plain.  The  third  passage  is  remarkable.  It  is 
where  Alcinous^^  promises  Ulysses  conveyance  to  his 
home,  even  should  it  be  farther  than  Eubcea,  which 
the  Phseacian  mariners  consider  to  be  their  ftirthest 
known  point  of  distance,  and  whither  they  had  con- 
veyed Rhadamanthus, 

iiro\lf6iJi€vov  TCtvov^  raf/jiov  vlov 

on  his  way  to  visit,  or  inspect,  or  look  after,  Tityus. 
This  Tityus  we  find  in  the  veKvla  suffering  torture  for 
having  attempted  violence  upon  Latona^,  as  she  was 
proceeding  towards  Pytho,  through  Panopeus.  Pano- 
pens  was  a  place  in  Phocis,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia, 
and  on  the  line  of  any  one  journeying  between  Delos 
and  Delphi. 

There  is  in  this  legend  the  geographical  indistinct- 
ness, and  even  confusion,  which  we  commonly  find  where 
Homer  dealt  with  places  lying  in  the  least  beyond  the 
range  of  his  own  experience  or  that  of  his  hearers,  as 
was  the  case  with  Phseacia.  If  Tityus  was  in  Pano- 
peus, the  proper  way  to  carry  Rhadamanthus  was  by 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  But  from  various  points  in  the 
geography  of  the  Odyssey,  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
gathered,  that  Homer  had  an  idea,  quite  vague  and 
indeterminate  as  to  distance,  of  a  connection  by  sea 
between  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  north  of 
the  iEgean,  either  directly,  or  from  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora :  and  it  suited  his  representation  of  the  Phsea- 
cians,  and  best  maintained  their  as  it  were  aerial 
character,  to  give  them  an  unknown  rather  than  a 
known  route.  However  that  might  be,  if  we  look 
into  the   legend  in  order  to   conjecture   its   historic 

s  Od.  vii.  317-26.  *»  Od.  xi.  580. 
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basis,  it  appears  to  suggest  the  inferences  which  fol- 
low: 

1.  That  according  to  tradition,  the  empire  or  supre- 
macy of  Minos,  which  may  in  some  points  have  resem- 
bled that  afterwards  held  by  Agamemnon,  embraced 
both  Corcyra  and  likewise  middle  Greece,  where  Pano- 
peus  and  Pytho  or  Delphi  lay. 

We  must,  however,  presume  the  empire  of  Minos  to 
have  been  in  great  part  insular.  There  were  contem- 
porary kingdoms  on  the  mainland,  which  give  no  sign 
of  dependence  upon  it. 

2.  That  the  Phseacians  acted  as  subjects  of  Minos  in 
carrying  Rhadamanthus  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the 
dominions  of  that  king  to  another. 

3.  Tliat  Rhadamanthus  went  to  punish  Tityus  as  an 
offender  within  the  realm  of  Minos,  and  did  this  on  the 
part  and  in  lieu  of  Minos  himself. 

4.  That  though  he  was  not  Greek  by  birth,  his  per- 
son, and  family,  and  empire  were  all  Greek  in  the  view 
of  Homer. 

This  conjectural  interpretation  of  the  legend  derives 
support  from  many  quarters. 

It  is  in  thorough  harmony,  as  to  the  extended  nile 
of  Minos,  with  the  Eleventh  Odyssey,  which  represents 
Minos  as  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  sovereign  in  the 
shades  below ;  which  also  exhibits,  as  suffering  judi- 
cially the  punishments  that  he  awarded,  offenders  con- 
nected with  various  portions  of  Greek  territory,  and 
among  them  this  very  Tityus. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  to  the  post-Homeric  traditions. 

The  extent  of  the  sway  of  Minos  is  supported  by  the 
tradition  of  Pelasgus,  in  the  Supplices  of  ^chylus^ 
which  represents  the  whole  country  from  (probably) 

i  iEsch.  Suppl.  262. 
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Macedonia  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  as 
having  been  formerly  under  one  and  the  same  sway. 
The  empire  of  Minos  may  have  been  magnified  into 
this  tradition. 

The  authority  of  Thueydides  is  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing points  * : — 

1.  That  Minos  was  the  earliest  known  possessor  of 
maritime  power :  thus  harmonising  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Phseiacians,  whose  great  distinction  was  in 
their  nautical  character,  were  acting  as  his  subjects 
when  thev  carried  Rhadamanthus. 

2.  That  his  power  extended  over  the  Grecian  sea,  or 

-ffigean    ('EXXi;w*r^    Qakaa-a-a)   generally  (e^rJ    ir\€t(rTOv)  \ 

thus  indicating  a  great  extent  of  sway. 

3.  That  he  appointed  his  children  to  govern  his  domi- 
nions on  his  behalf  (tov?  kavrov  iralSa^  fiyefiova^  eyKa^ 

Ta(rTji(ra9) :  which  supports  the  idea  that  his  brother 
Rhadamanthus  may  have  acted  for  him  at  a  distance. 

4.  That  he  drove  the  Carians  out  of  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean.  This  statement  receives  remarkable  con- 
firmation from  Homer,  who  makes  the  islands  up  to 
the  very  coast  of  Caria  contributors  to  the  force  of  the 
Greek  army :  while  Lesbos  and  others,  situated  farther 
north,  and  more  distant  from  Crete,  appear  to  have 
been,  like  Caria  itself,  in  the  Trojan  interest. 

In  the  Minos  ascribed  to  Plato^^  we  find  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  direct  relations  with  Attica,  which  were 
well  known  to  the  theatre.  This  supports  the  notice 
in  Homer  of  the  marriage  contracted  between  Theseus 
and  his  daughter  Ariadne. 

Aristotle  ^  like  Thueydides,  asserts  the  maritime 
power  of  Minos  and  his  sovereignty  over  the  islands, 

>  Thucyd.  i.  4.  ^  Minos,  16,  17.  J  Pol.  ii.  10.  4. 
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and  adds,  that  he  lost  or  ended  his  life  in  the  course  of 
an  expedition  to  conquer  Sicily"*. 

Herodotus",  like  Thucjdides,  treats  Minos  as  the 
first  known  sovereign  who  had  been  powerful  by  sea. 
He  states,  that  Minos  expelled  his  brother  Sarpedon 
from  Crete,  and  that  Sarpedon  with  his  adherents 
colonised  Lycia,  which  was  governed,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  historian  himself,  by  laws  partly  Cretan^ :  and 
he  also  delivers  the  tradition  that  Minos  was  slain  in 
an  expedition  against  Sicily  at  Camicus,  afterwards 
Agrigentum.  A  town  bearing  his  name  remained  long 
after  in  the  island. 

Euripides  laid  the  scene  of  his  Rhadamanthus  in  Bceo- 
tia :  and  a  Cretan  colony  is  said  to  have  established  the 
Tilphosian  temple  thereP.  Hock  finds  traces  of  a  marked 
connection  between  Crete  and  that  district^. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  isolated  facts  are 
the  resemblances  of  the  Lacedemonian  and  Cretan 
politics,  noticed  by  Aristotle  %  in  combination  with  the 
admission  always  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
their  lawgiver  Lycurgus  initiated  the  Cretan  institu- 
tions*, and  with  the  universal  Greek  tradition  that  in 
Crete,  first  of  all  parts  of  Greece,  laws  and  a  regular 
polity  had  been  established  by  Minos.  Again,  in  the 
Dialogue  printed  among  the  works  of  Plato,  the  author 
of  it  seeks  to  establish  the  fundamental  idea  of  law : 
puts  aside  the  injurious  statements  of  the  tragedians 
who  represented  Minos  as  a  tyrant,  declares  his  laws  to 
have  been  the  oldest  and  the  best  in  Greece,  and  the 

™  For  a  lucid  sketch  of  the         P  Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  ii.  8 ; 

position  of  Minos  as  defined  by  Eurip.  Fragm.  i. 
tradition,  see  ThirlwalFs  Greece,  ^  Creta  ii.  87, 
vol.  i.  ch.  5.  ^  Pol.  ii.  10. 

°  Herod,  iii.  122.  *  Ibid.  ii.  10.  2. 
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models  from  which  the  prime  parts  of  the  Laconian 
legislation  had  been  borrowed ^ 

Among  the  resemblances  known  to  us  appear  to  be 

1.  The  division  between  the  military  and  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  community. 

2.  The  irepioiKoi  of  Crete,  holding  the  same  relation 
to  the  Cretans,  as  the  Helots  to  the  Spartans,  and  like 
them  cultivating  the  land. 

3.  Tlie  institution  of  ava-a-lria  in  both  countries. 

4.  The  organism  of  the  government :  the  five  ephors 
corresponding  with  the  ten  Koa/Aoi  of  Crete,  and  the 
fiwXii  being  alike  in  both. 

There  also  still  remain  etymological  indications 
that  Minos  was  the  person  who  raised  some  tribe  or 
class  to  preeminence  in  Crete,  and  depressed  some 
other  tribes  or  classes  below  the  level  of  the  free  com- 
munity.    In  Hesychius  we  read, 

fjLmJToi,  bovkoi. 
ixv&a,  bovkfCa. 

And  Athenaeus  quotes  from  the  Cretica  of  Sosicrates, 

Tffv  fiiv  KOivriv  SovXetav  01  Kp^rey  Ka\ov(ri  fivoiav'  rrjv  Si 
ISlav  a(^afxi<aTai'  tov9  Si  irepioiKOv^^  VTrtjKoovi^,      He  also 

says,  that,  according  to  Ephorus,  the  general  name  for 
slave  in  Crete  was  KXapcori^,  and  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  custom  of  apportioning  the  slaves  by  lot. 
This  remarkably  fixes  the  character  of  Cretan  slavery 
as  owing  its  rise  to  some  institutions  public  in  the 
highest  sense,  for  merely  private  slavery  could  not,  it 
would  appear,  have  had  an  origin  such  as  to  account 
for  the  name.  It  thus  indirectly  supports  the  idea 
implied  in  /nvola  and  fjLvnroi^  that  it  was  derived  from 
Minos.     Athenaeus^  again,  quoting  the  Cretuke  glosstB 

^  Minod  I  i-i  7.  ^  Athen.  vi.  p.  263.  ^  Ibid.  p.  267. 
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of  Hermon,  gives  us  the  words  /AvAra^,  T<m  euyep&f 
(otherwise  read  iyycvel^)  oiKera^,  and  thus  pointing  to 
the  reduction  to  servitude  of  some  of  the  previously 
free  population  of  the  country. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Pelasgic 
part  of  the  population  which  thus  succumbed  before 
the  more  active  elements  of  Cretan  society,  and  which 
continued  in  the  manual  occupation  of  husbandry, 
while  war,  policy,  and  maritime  pursuits  became  the 
lot  of  their  more  fortunate  competitors.  For  is  it 
difRcult  to  divine  which  were  those  more  active  ele- 
ments, since  Homer  points  out  for  us  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Crete  at  least  two  tribes,  the  Achseans  and 
the  Dorians,  of  Hellic  origin.  Bishop  Thirlwall  points 
also  to  a  Phoenician  element  in  Crete,  and  to  Homer 
as  indicating  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Minos.  This  is 
suggested  not  only  by  his  birth,  and  by  his  maritime  pre- 
eminence, but  by  Homer's  placing  Dsedalus  in  Crete^. 
For  that  name  directly  establishes  a  connection  with 
the  arts  that  made  Sidon  and  Phoenicia  so  famous. 
The  later  tradition,  indeed,  places  Daedalus  personally 
in  relations  with  Minos,  as  having  been  pursued  by  him 
after  he  had  fled  to  Sicily*. 

Elsewhere  I  have  shown  reason  for  supposing  that  a 
second  of  the  five  Cretan  nations,  namely,  the  KvSiove^f 
was  Pelasgian :  and  there  is  a  curious  tradition,  which 
supports  this  hypothesis.  According  to  Ephorus^^,  there 
were  solemn  festivals  of  the  slave  population,  during 
which  freemen  were  not  permitted  to  enter  within  the 
walls,  while  the  slaves  were  supreme,  and  had  the  right 
of  flogging  the  free ;  and  these  festivals  were  held  in 
Cydonia,  the  city  of  these  KvStave^. 

Our  belief  in  a  Cretan  empire  of  Minos,  founded  on 

^  II.  xviii.  592.  »  Paus.  x.  17.  4.  y  Ath,  vi.  p.  263. 
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the  evidence  of  the  Poems,  and  sustained  by  the  state- 
ment of  Thucydides,  need  not  be  impaired  by  the  &ct 
that  we  find  little  post-Homeric  evidence  directly  avail- 
able for  its  support.  In  early  times  the  recollection  of 
dynasties  very  much  depended  on  the  interest  which 
their  successors  had  in  keeping  it  alive.  Now  the 
Minoan  empire  was  already  reduced  to  fragments  at 
the  time  of  the  Troica,  The  supremacy  over  Greece 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  family  that  held  the  throne 
of  the  Perseids  and  the  Danaids,  a  throne  older  than 
that  of  Minos  himself,  though  in  his  time  probably  less 
distinguished :  a  throne  whose  lustre  would  have  been 
diminished  by  a  lively  tradition  of  his  power  and  great- 
ness. And  it  was  from  the  Pelopids  that  the  Dorian 
sovereigns  of  Sparta  claimed  to  inherit.  Therefore  the 
great  Greek  sovereignty,  from  the  Troica  onwards,  had 
no  interest  in  cherishing  the  recollection  of  this  ancient 
part  of  history ;  on  the  contrary,  their  interest  lay  in 
depressing  it ;  and  under  these  circumstances  we  need 
not  wonder  that,  until  the  inquiring  age  of  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy,  when  Athens  gained  the 
predominance,  the  traces  of  it  should  have  remained 
but  faint.  But  the  traces  of  Cretans  have  been  found 
extensively  dispersed  both  over  the  islands,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  iEgean^ 

To  complete  the  statement  of  this  part  of  the  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  another  country,  holding,  with 
its  inhabitants,  a  very  peculiar  position  in  the  Iliad. 
The  attentive  reader  of  the  poem  must  often  inquire, 
with  curiosity  and  wonder,  why  it  is  that  Homer  every- 
where follows  the  Lycian  name  with  favour  so  marked, 
that  it  may  almost  be  called  favouritism.  At  every 
turn,  which  brings  that  people  into  view,  we  are  met 
by  the  clearest  indications  of  it :  and  few  of  Homer's 

'  Hock*g  Creta,  b.  ii.  sect.  4.  (ii.  222  and  seqq.) 
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indications,  none  of  his  marked  indications,  are  without 
a  cause  and  an  aim. 

Sarpedon,  the  Lycian  commander  in  chief,  performs 
the  greatest  military  exploit  on  the  Trojan  side  that  is 
to  be  found  throughout  the  poems*.  That  he  does  not 
obscure  the  eminence  of  Hector  is  only  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  his  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem  is  smaller, 
not  to  its  being  less  distinguished.  Everywhere  he 
plays  his  part  with  a  faultless  valour,  a  valour  set  off 
by  his  modesty,  and  by  his  keen  sense  of  public  duty 
according  to  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  term^;  Jupiter, 
his  father,  sheds  tears  of  blood  for  his  coming  death ; 
and  he  is  in  truth  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the 
bravest  man  on  the  Trojan  side.  Glaucus,  his  second 
in  command,  is  inferior  to  no  Trojan  warrior  save  Hec- 
tor, though  in  the  exchange  of  the  arms  with  Diomed 
Homer  has,  as  usual,  reserved  the  superiority  to  the 
Grecian  intellect. 

The  distinctions  awarded  to  the  Lycian  people  are  in 
full  proportion  to  those  of  their  king  Sarpedon.  They 
formed  one  only  among  the  eleven  divisions  of  the 
auxiliary  force,  but  the  Lycian^  name,  and  theirs  only*, 
evidently  on  account  of  their  eminence,  is  often  used 
to  signify  the  entire  body.  In  the  great  assault  on  the 
Greek  trench  and  rampart,  Sarpedon  their  leader  com- 
mands all  the  allies,  and  chooses  as  his  lieutenants 
Glaucus,  and  Asteropseus  a  Pseonian,  but  not  the  Paeo- 
nian  generals  They  are  never  mentioned  with  any 
epithet  except  of  honour :  and  to  them  is  applied  the 

*  II.  xii.  397.  (Schol.  on  H.  v.  T05.) 

^  See  particularly  his  speech  ^  For  the  question  whether  the 

II.  xii.  3 10-28.  Lel^es  on  one  single  occasion 

^  There  were  also  Lycians  of  form  an  exception,  see  sup.   p. 

Troas,  with  whom  Pandarus  was  162. 

connected  :  and  it  is  possible  that  «  II.  xvii.  350,  i .  ii.  848. 

these  may  be  the  persons  meant. 
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term  avrtOcoJy  which  is  given  to  no  other  tribe  or  na- 
tion in  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  Odyssey  only  to  the  Phse- 
acians^;  to  these  last  it  appertains  doubtless  on  account 
of  their  relationship  to  the  immortals.  The  Lycian 
attack  in  the  Twelfth  Book  is  the  one  really  formidable 
to  the  Greeks  ^9  and  in  the  rout  of  the  Sixteenth  Book 
we  are  told,  that  ^  not  even  the  stalwart  {^(^611x01)  Ly- 
cians' held  their  ground  after  the  death  of  SarpedonL 
They  alone  are  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  that  pecu- 
liar and  sacred  sentiment  of  military  honour  called  aiSili>^^ 
which,  with  this  single  exception,  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  Greeks'. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  glowing  representa- 
tion, so  consistently  carried  through  the  poem,  except 
upon  the  supposition,  that  Homer  regarded  the  Lycians 
as  having  some  peculiar  affinity  or  other  relation  with 
the  Greeks ;  and  that  he  on  this  account  raised  them 
out  of  what  would  otherwise  more  naturally  have  been 
a  secondary  position. 

There  are  many  signs  of  a  specific  kind,  that  this  was 
actually  his  view  of  them. 

1.  To  make  Sarpedon  the  son  of  Jupiter  was  at  once 
to  establish  some  relationship  with  the  Greek  races. 

2.  The  legend  of  Bellerophon,  delivered  on  the  field 
of  battle,  was  not  required,  nor  is  it  introduced,  merely 
to  fill  up  the  time  during  which  Hector  goes  from  the 
camp  to  the  city.  It  required  no  filling  up :  but  Homer 
turns  the  interval  to  account  by  using  it  to  give  us  this 
interesting  chapter  of  archaic  history,  doubtless  in  order 
to  illustrate,  as  all  his  other  legends  do,  the  beginnings 
and  early  relations  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Accordingly 
wefind  that  An  tea,  wife  of  Proetus  the  Argive  king,  was 


'  U.  xii.  408.  xvi.  421.  9Od.yi.241.  ^n.xii.397, 

i  II.  xvi.  659.  J II.  xvi.  422.  xvii.  426. 
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a  Lyciau :  that  a  familiar  intercourse  subsisted  between 
the  two  courts,  such  as  probably  and  strongly  implies 
that  the  nations  had  other  ties :  and  lastly  that  an 
iEolid  line  of  sovereigns,  descended  through  Sisyphus, 
were  the  actual  governors  of  Lycia  at  the  period  of  the 
Troica. 

3.  The  very  same  ideas  of  kingship  and  its  oflSces, 
which  prevailed  in  Greece,  are  expressed  by  Sarpedon 
in  his  speech  to  Glaucus^  and  there  is  an  indication  of 
free  institutions  which  enlarges  the  resemblance.  The 
force  of  this  circumstance  will  be  more  fully  appreciated, 
when  we  shall  have  examined  the  Asiatic  tinge  which  is 
perceptible  in  the  institutions  of  Troy  itself. 

4.  Besides  the  iElolid  sovereignty,  the  etymology  of 
the  names  of  Lyciau  warriors  connects  itself  not  only 
with  the  Greek 'race,  but  with  the  Hellic  element  in 
tbat  race*. 

5.  On  the  other  hand  Apollo,  whom  we  shall  here- 
after find  to  be  the  great  Pelasgian,  though  also  uni- 
vei-sal,  god,  is  even,  according  to  Homer,  in  close  and 
])eculiar  connection  with  Lycia,  although  he  is  not 
localized  there  by  Homer  as  he  is  in  the  later  tradition. 
First  as  being  Xi/zciyyei/i/?.  Secondly  as  the  great  bow- 
man :  while  Lycia  was  so  eminent  in  this  art,  that 
iFiUeas,  addressing  Pandarus  with  a  compliment  on  his 
skill,  says  no  man  before  Troy  can  match  him,  and 
perhaps  even  in  Lycia  there  may  not  be  a  better  archer™. 
Thirdly,  this  Pandarus  the  archer,  and  son  of  Lycaon, 
received  the  gift  of  his  bow  from  Apollo  himself":  and 
says,  that  Apollo  prompted  or  instructed  him,  as  he 
came  from  Lycia  °.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably 
questioned,  whether  we  are  here  to  understand  the 
Lycia  of  the  South,  or  the  district  of  kindred  name  in 

^  II.  xii.  310.  *  Vid.  inf.  sect.  vii.  ™  H.v.  172. 

n  II.  ii.  827.  0  II.  V.  105. 
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Troas.   In  any  case,  Apollo  in  Lycia  would  be  no  more 
than  the  counterpart  of  Minerva  in  Pelasgian  Athens. 

6.  The  prevalence  of  that  Lycian  name  in  other 
quarters,  such  as  Arcadia,  of  a  marked  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter, further  supports  the  supposition  that  Lycia  had 
probably  a  Pelasgian  race  for  the  bulk  of  its  popula- 
tion, holding  the  same  subordinate  relation  to  another 
race  as  we  find  in  corresponding  cases.  In  Arcadia? 
Pausanias  reports  a  Lycaon  son  of  Pelasgus ;  a  Lyco- 
sura,  the  city  he  founded ;  Lyceon,  the  hill  where  it 
stood ;  and  Lycea,  the  games  he  established. 

All  this  evidence  combines  to  show  some  corre- 
spondence between  Lycia  and  Greece,  as  to  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  the  population.  The  agreement  could 
not  have  been  perfect :  for  the  records  of  the  Lycian  lan- 
guage, I  believe,  show  a  prevalence  of  other  elements 
than  the  Greek.  But  we  have  thus  a  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  community  of  architecture  and  other  arts 
which  has  been  found  to  subsist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, was  not  merely  dependent  on  later  colonisation, 
but  was  owing  to  an  aflSuity  of  races  and  similarity  of 
manners  which  dates  from  the  heroic  age. 

Lastly,  the  fragments  of  Homeric  evidence  respect- 
ing the  Lycians  are  combined  by  a  later  tradition,  which 
links  them  to  Crete,  the  main  subject  of  our  recent 
inquiry.  According  to  this  tradition,  there  was  a  Sar- 
pedon  earlier  than  the  Sarpedon  of  the  Troicay  who, 
besides  being  son  of  Jupiter,  was  brother  to  Minos. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  expelled,  with  his  adherents, 
by  that  sovereign  from  Crete ;  to  have  repaired  to 
Lycia,  and  to  have  colonised  that  country,  or  a  part  of 
it.  ^  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  it  re- 
tained laws  of  Cretan,  that  is  to  say  of  Greek,  origin. 
And  at  two  later  periods  of  its  history,  far  remote  from 

P  PauB.  viii.  2.  j. 
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Homer  and  from  one  another,  its  inhabitants  signalised 
themselves  by  the  most  desperate  valour  in  defence  of 
Xanthus,  its  capital^. 

For  the  origin  of  the  group  of  names,  having  Kvko^ 
or  some  similar  word  for  their  root,  it  seems  most  na- 
tural to  infer  its  identity  with  the  Latin  Iwrns^  essentially 
the  same  with  luptis^  and  to  presume  that  it  had  a  Pe- 
lasgic  source,  but  that  the  word  corresponding  with  it, 
probably  A1/1C09,  meaning  a  wood  or  grove,  had  become 
obsolete  in  the  later  Hellenic  tongue.  There  is  every 
reason  for  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  as  these  words, 
etymologically  connected,  evidently  hang  round  some 
common  centre,  which  centre  has  reference  to  primitive 
and  to  Pelasgic  life,  as  well  as  to  the  somewhat  spe- 
cially Pelasgic  deity  Apollo.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
the  root  of  a  name  associated  with  the  Pelasgi  should 
have  been  lost  to  the  Greek  tongue,  while  the  name 
itself  remains :  we  have  another  example  in  Larissa. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  word,  with  such  a  meaning, 
the  link,  which  may  perhaps  connect  it  with  Pelat>gic 
life,  is  evident.  For  the  first  agricultural  settlers  must 
often  be,  as  such,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  dwellers  in 
woods.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  present  day,  the  proper  name  for  an  agricultural 
settler  is  ^  backwoodsman.'  In  British  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, they,  who  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  existing  settle- 
ment, in  order  to  extend  it,  are  said  to  go  into  the  bush. 
Thus  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  Lycian  name  is  in  all 
probability  twin,  or  rather  elder  brother,  to  that  which 
properly  would  indicate  the  agricultural  settler. 

It  is  however  plain,  that  we  cannot  look  to  any  thing 
simply  Pelasgian  in  the  Lycian  population,  as  supplj^ng 
the  motive  which  has  induced  Homer  to  give  the  Ly- 
cians  a  marked  preference  over  other  populations,  them- 

*!  Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  iv.  280. 
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selves  of  a  Pelasgian  character.  This  preference  must 
be  due  to  the  other  element,  \\^hich  associates  them 
especially  with  the  Hellenic  race.  And  we  may  not 
irrationally  suppose  it  to  be  founded  on  any  one  of 
such  causes  as  these :  the  special  connection  in  the 
royal  line  between  the  two  countries :  a  larger  infusion 
of  the  more  lordly  blood  into  a  subordinate  Lele- 
gian  or  Pelasgian  body  in  Lycia,  just  as  in  Greece,  than 
in  Troas  and  Asia  Minor  generally :  or  lastly,  a  more 
palpable  and  near  connection  between  the  dominant 
caste  in  Lycia  and  those  Persian  highlanders,  from 
among  whom  may  have  proceeded*^  the  fore&thers  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes.  Everywhere  we  see  this  race 
branching  forth,  and,  by  an  intrinsic  superiority,  acquir- 
ing a  predominance  over  the  races  in  prior  occupation. 
Whether  the  stock  came  to  Lycia  by  land,  or  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  may  be  hard  even 
to  conjecture :  but  there  is  one  particular  note  of  rela- 
tionship to  Persia,  which  Lycia  retains  more  clearly  than 
Greece,  and  that  is  the  high  estimation  in  which,  to  judge 
from  the  connection  with  Apollo  and  from  Il.v.172,  the 
use  of  the  bow  was  held  in  that  country.  The  case  was 
the  same  in  Persia.  According  to  Herodotus,  one  of  the 
three  essential  articles  of  education  in  Persia  was  the 
use  of  the  bow" ;  and  he  is  not  contradicted  by  Ctesias, 
who  calls  him  in  most  things  a  liar  and  a  fabulist^  We 
must  not,  indeed,  rely  too  strongly  upon  a  circumstance 
like  this.  Cyaxares  the  Median  had  the  art  taught  to 
his  sons  by  Nomad  Scythians".  We  may  however  ob- 
serve that  alike  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Grecian  side  we 
never  hear  of  the  bow  except  in  the  hands  of  highborn 
persons,  such  as  Paris,  Pandarus,  Teucer :  and,  in  the 
games,  Meriones^. 

'  Vid.  inf.  sect.  x.  *  Photii  Bibliotheca  72.  p.  107. 

•  Herod,  i.  1.56.  "Herod,  i.  73.        ^  II.  xxiii.  860. 
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In  passing,  it  may  deserve  remark,  that  the  Lycians 
alone,  of  all  tribes  or  nations  on  either  side,  appear  not 
under  two  leaders  merely,  bat  two  kings,  in  the  strict 
sense.  I  do  not  however  believe  that  this  indicates  a 
political  peculiarity.  The  origin  of  it  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  legend  of  Bellerophon,  to  whom,  after  his 
high  exploits  and  great  services,  the  reigning  sovereign 
gave  half  his  kingdom^.  Now  that  king  is  nowhere 
stated  to  have  had  a  son :  and  if  we  suppose  a  failure 
of  issue  in  his  own  direct  line,  and  the  succession  of 
one  of  the  two  descendants  of  his  daughter  to  each 
moiety  of  the  realm,  it  at  once  accounts  for  the  excep- 
tional position  of  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus. 

The  suppositions  then  towards  which  we  are  led  are, 
that  Minos  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  that  he  came  to 
Crete  and  acquired  the  sovereignty,  that  he  ruled  over 
a  mixed  population  of  Cretans,  Pelasgians,  and  Hellic 
tribes,  that  he  organised  the  country  and  established 
an  extended  supremacy,  especially  maritime  and  in- 
sular, beyond  its  limits;  which  however  we  must  not 
consider  as  involving  the  consistent  maintenance  of 
sovereignty  according  to  modern  ideas,  and  which  is  in 
no  degree  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of  Danaids  or 
Perseids  in  Peloponnesus.  Lastly,  that  in  giving  form 
to  his  social  institutions,  he  depressed  the  Pelasgian 
element  of  Cretan  society,  and  laid,  in  political  depres- 
sion, the  foundations  of  their  subsequent  servitude. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  worth  while  further  to  observe, 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  somewhat  analogous  history 
in  Cyprus,  another  acknowledged  stepping-stone,  ac- 
cording to  Homer*,  between  Greece  and  the  East. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Book  of  the  Odyssey y,  Ulysses, 
in  one  of  his  fictitious  narrations,  states  to  the  Suitors, 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner  and 

^  II.  vi.  193.  «  Od.  xvii.  442,  8.  y  Ibid.  440-4. 
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reduced  him  to  slavery,  then  made  a  present  of  him  to 
their  idvoq  Dmetor,  a  descendant  of  lasus,  who  ruled 
*  with  might,'  that  is,  with  considerable  power  over 
Cyprus  (oj  Kvirpou  l<f>i  ava(r<r€v)\  the  same  expression 
as  he  uses  in  the  Eleventh  Book  with  respect  to  Am- 
phion,  the  lasid,  in  Orchomenus.  From  all  we  know 
of  the  lasian  name',  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was 
a  Pelasgian  djmasty,  and  if  so,  then  without  doubt  that 
it  ruled  over  a  Pelasgian  people. 

Ulysses  does  not  mention  the  time  of  this  transac- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  spoke  in  the 
character  of  an  aged  person,  so  that  the  scene  might 
be  laid  (so  to  speak)  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  and 
therefore  long  before  the  expedition  to  Troy. 

But  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Iliad^  we  find 
Agamemnon  putting  on  a  breastplate,  which  was  evi- 
dently a  marvel  of  workmanship,  with  its  plates  on 
plates  of  different  metals,  and  its  six  dragons  flashing 
forth  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Now  we  must  ob- 
serve, first,  that  this  was  evidently  meant  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  Sidonian  or  Phoenician  work :  secondly,  that 
it  was  presented  to  Agamemnon  by  Cinyres  of  Cyprus, 
to  conciliate  his  favour  ( — x^piCpiievo^  I3a<ri\nt\  perhaps 
we  might  render  ft,  to  win  the  favour  of  his  king — ) 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  hearing  that  the  king  was 
collecting  an  armament  against  Troy.  That  is  to  say, 
it  was  to  compound  with  him  for  not  appearing  in  per- 
son to  join  the  Greek  forces.  Here  then  we  must  infer 
that  there  was  some  vague  allegiance,  which  was  due, 
or  which  at  least  might  be  claimed,  from  Cyprus  to 
Agamemnon,  under  the  iroWjicriv  viicroicri^. 

Now  we  know  nothing  of  the  Pelopids  before  the 
Troica  as  conquerors :  and  especially,  it  would  be  diflS- 

«  Vid.  Bup.  p.  1 25.  *  E.  zi.  19-28.  *>  IL  ii.  108. 
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cult  to  apply  the  suppositioD  that  they  were  such  in 
relatiou  to  a  place  so  distaut.  Therefore  the  political 
connection,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  could  probably 
rest  upon  an  ethnical  affinity  alone ;  and,  as  we  know 
nothing  of  any  Hellic  element  in  this  quarter,  that 
affinity  seems  to  presume  the  Pelasgian  character  of 
the  population.  The  inference,  which  may  thus  be 
drawn,  coincides  with  that  already  suggested  by  the 
name  of  lasus. 

We  may  however  justly  be  curious  to  learn  what 
conditions  they  were  which  gave  to  Cinyres,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  to  Cinyres  alone,  among  princes,  this  very 
peculiar  attitude  at  a  critical  juncture.  It  is  obvious, 
that  in  proportion  as  his  situation  was  remote  from  the 
Greek  rendezvous,  and  from  the  scene  of  action,  the 
service  became  more  burdensome :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  proportion  as  he  was  distant  from  the  centre 
of  Achaean  power,  he  vras  little  likely  to  be  coerced. 
How  comes  it  then  that  Agamemnon  had  over  Cinyres 
an  influence  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
over  the  tribes  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  though  these 
lay  nearer  both  to  him,  and  to  the  way  between  him  and 
the  Troad,  which  he  had  to  traverse  by  sea  ? 

The  hypothesis,  that  the  population  of  Cyprus  was 
purely  or  generally  Pelasgian,  appears  to  square  re- 
markably with  the  facts.  For  then,  upon  the  one 
hand,  they  would  naturally  be  disinclined  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  in  a  war  where  all  purely 
Pelasgian  sympathies  would  (as  we  must  for  the  pre- 
sent take  for  granted)  incline  them  towards  Troy. 

But  further,  we  find  among  other  notes  of  the 
Pelasgians  this,  that  they  were  characterised  by  a 
want  of  nautical  genius,  while  the  more  enterprising 
character  of  the  Hellenes  at  once  made  them,  and  has 
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kept  them  down  to  this  very  day,  an  eminently  mari- 
time people ;  and  Homer  himself,  with  his  whole  soul, 
evidently  gloried  and  delighted  in  the  sea.  If  then 
the  population  of  Cyprus  was  Pelasgian,  we  can  readily 
understand  how,  notwithstanding  its  sympathies  and 
its  remoteness,  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  its  ruler 
to  propitiate  Agamemnon  by  a  valuable  gift  in  order 
to  avert  a  visit  which  his  ships  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected to  pay;  and  how  the  Pelopid  power  over  Cyprus, 
as  an  island,  might  be  greater  than  over  nearer  tribes, 
which  were  continental. 

It  may  aid  us  to  comprehend  the  relation  between 
Cyprus  and  Agamemnon,  if  we  call  to  recollection  the 
insular  empire  which  Athens  afterwards  acquired. 

There  is  another  sign,  which  strongly  tends  to  con- 
nect Cyprus  with  the  Pelasgian  races,  especially  those 
which  belong  to  Asia.  It  is  the  worship  of  Venus, 
who  had  in  that  island  her  especial  sanctuary,  and  who, 
upon  her  detection  in  the  Odyssey  S  takes  refuge  there. 
In  the  war,  she  is  keenly  interested  on  the  Trojan 
side :  and  the  Trojan  history  is  too  plainly  marked 
with  the  influence  of  the  idea,  that  exalted  her  to 
Olympian  rank.  That  Venus  was  known  mythologically 
among  the  Hellenic  tribes,  we  see  from  the  lay  of 
Demodocus.  That  she  was  worshipped  among  them, 
seems  to  be  rendered  extremely  improbable  by  the 
fact,  that  Diomed  wounds  her  in  his  apitrreia^.  We 
must  consider  her  as  a  peculiarly,  and  perhaps  in 
Homer's  time  almost  exclusively  Pelasgian  deity ;  and 
her  local  abode  at  Paphos  may  be  taken  as  a  marked 
sign,  accordingly,  of  the  Pelasgianism  of  Cyprus. 

We  have  already  seen  Agapenor,  a  stranger,  placed 
by  Agamemnon  in  command  of  the  Pelasgian  forces  of 

^  Od.  viii.  362.         ^  See  inf.    Religion  and  Morals,  Sect  iii. 
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Arcadia ;  and  Minos,  a  stranger,  acquire  dominion  over 
the  partially,  and  perhaps  mainly,  Pelasgian  population 
of  Crete.  It  seems  probable,  that  Cyprus  in  this  too 
affords  us  a  parallel.  We  have  the  following  consi- 
derations to  guide  us  in  the  question.  First,  the 
Pelasgians,  not  being  a  maritime,  were  consequently 
not  a  mercantile  people.  Secondly,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gift  sent  by  Cinyres,  we  must  understand  it, 
on  account  of  the  preciousness  of  its  materials  and  its 
ornaments,  to  have  been  a  first  rate  example  of  the 
skill  of  the  workers  in  metal  of  the  period.  Such 
things  were  not  produced  by  Pelasgians ;  and  we  must, 
to  be  consistent  with  all  the  other  Homeric  indica- 
tions, suppose  this  breastplate  to  have  been  of  Sido- 
nian  or  Phoenician  workmanship.  This  supposition 
connects  Cinyres  himself  with  Phoenicia,  while  his 
people  were  Pelasgian.  Again,  on  examining  his  name 
we  find  in  it  no  Pelasgian  characteristics ;  but  it  ap- 
pear to  be  Asiatic,  and  to  signify  a  musical  instrument 
with  strings,  which  was  used  in  Asia^  AH  this  makes 
it  likely,  upon  Homeric  presumptions,  that  he  was  a 
Phoenician,  or  a  person  of  Phoenician  connections,  and 
that  into  his  hands  the  old  Pelasgic  sovereignty  of  Minos 
had  passed  over  from  the  lasid  family,  which  had  reigned 
there  shortly  before  the  Troica. 

The  Homeric  tradition  with  respect  to  Cinyres  is 
supported  to  some  extent  from  without^  Apollodorus 
so  far  agrees  with  it  as  to  report,  that  Cinyres  migrated 
from  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  continent  into  Cyprus 
with  a  body  of  followers,  founded  Paphos,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  island.  Apollodorus, 
Pindar,  and  Ovid,  all  treat  Cinyres  in  a  way  which 

*    Gr.  KuntpOf    Hebr.    kinniir.         '  Apollod.  Bibl.  iii.  14.3.  Pind. 
Liddell  and  Scott,  in  voc.  Pyth.  ii.  26.  Ov.  Met.  x.  310. 
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especially  connects  him  with  the  worship  of  Venus,  as 
though  he  had  introduced  it  into  the  island ;  and  it  is 
observable,  that  the  points  at  which  we  find  this  deity 
in  contact  with  the  race  are  all  in  Asia,  or  on  the  way 
from  it,  that  is  to  say,  Troas,  Cyprus,  and  lastly,  Cy- 
thera :  as  if  it  were  not  original  to  the  Greeks,  but 
engrafted,  and  gradually  taking  its  hold.  Sandacus 
was,  according  to  Apollodorus,  the  father  of  Cinyres, 
and  had  come  from  Syria  into  Cilicia. 

The  process  which  we  thus  seem  to  see  going  for- 
ward in  the  Pelasgian  countries,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably further  exemplified  in  the  Greek  migrations  to 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  grounded  in  the  natural, 
if  we  mean  by  the  natural  the  ordinary,  course  of 
things.  In  the  last  century,  John  Wesley  said,  that 
the  religious  and  orderly  habits  of  his  followers  would 
make  them  wealthy,  and  that  then  their  wealth  would 
destroy  their  religion.  So  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the 
peaceful  habits  of  the  Pelasgians  that  made  their  set- 
tlements attractive  to  the  spoiler.  They  thus  invited 
aggression,  which  their  political  genius  and  organization 
were  not  strong  enough  to  repel;  and  the  power  of 
their  ancient  but  feeble  sovereignties  passed  over  into 
the  hands  of  families  or  tribes  more  capable  of  perma- 
nently retaining  it,  and  of  wielding  it  with  vigour  and 
effect. 

I  must  not,  however,  pass  from  the  subject  of  Ho- 
meric testimony  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  without  advert- 
ing to  one  important  negative  part  of  it. 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  as  anterior  to  the  three 
appellatives  which  he  ordinarily  applies  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  Trojan  war  collectively.  Homer  uses  no  name 
whatever  other  than  the  Pelasgic,  which  is  not  of 
limited  and  local  application.    Neither 'A j(aio£,'A|t>7€ioi, 
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nor  Aavaot,  bear  any  one  sign  of  being  the  proper  de- 
signation of  the  original  settlers  and  inhabitants  of  all 
Greece :  and  if  the  name  for  them  be  not  IlcXao-^oi, 
there  certainly  is  no  other  name  whatever  which  can 
compete  for  the  honour,  none  which  has  the  same 
marks  at  once  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  covering  a 
wide  range  of  the  country.  And  if,  as  I  trust,  it  shall 
hereafter  be  shown,  that  all  these  came  from  abroad  as 
strangers  into  a  country  already  occupied,  there  then 
will  be  a  presumption  of  no  mean  force  arising  even 
out  of  this  negative,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pelasgians 
were  the  original  base  of  the  Greek  nation,  while 
we  are  also  entitled  to  affirm,  upon  the  evidence  of 
Homer,  that  their  race  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greece. 

Such  is  the  supposition  upon  which  we  already  begin 
to  find  that  the  testimony  of  the  poems  as  a  whole 
appears  to  converge.  It  is,  I  grant,  indirect^  and  frag- 
mentary, and  much  of  it  conjectural ;  we  may  greatly 
enlarge  its  quantity  from  sources  not  yet  opened :  but 
I  wish  to  direct  particular  attention  to  its  unity  and 
harmony,  to  the  multitude  of  indications  which,  though 
separate  and  individually  slight,  all  coincide  with  the 
theory  that  the  Pelasgi  supplied  the  substratum  of  the 
Greek  population  subsisting  under  dominant  Hellic  in- 
fluences ;  and  to  the  fact,  I  would  almost  venture  to 
add,  that  they  can  coincide  with  nothing  else. 

We  must  proceed,  however,  to  consider  that  portion 
of  the  evidence  in  the  case,  which  is  external  to  the 
Homeric  Poems. 

Besides  what  has  been  up  to  this  point  incidentally 
touched,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  extra-Homeric  testi- 
mony, which  tends,  when  read  in  the  light  of  Homer,  to 
corroborate  the  views  which  have  here  been  taken  of 
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the  Pelasgi,  as  one  of  the  main  coefficients  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  able  work  of  Bishop  Marsh, 
entitled,  Hora  Pehsgica^y  will  be  found  an  ample  col- 
lection of  passages  from  Greek  writers,  which,  though 
many  of  them  are  in  themselves  slight,  and  any  one  if 
taken  singly  could  be  of  little  weight  for  the  purpose  of 
proof,  yet  collectively  indicate  that  the  possession  of 
the  entire  country  at  the  remotest  period  by  the  Pelasgi 
was  little  less  than  an  universal  and  invariable  tradi- 
tion. I  will  here  collect  some  portion  of  the  evidence 
which  may  be  cited  to  this  effect. 

Coming  next  to  Homer  in  time  and  in  authority, 
Hesiod  supports  him,  as  we  have  seen  above *\  in  asso- 
ciating Dodona  both  with  the  Pelasgic  and  with  the 
Hellic  races ;  placing  it,  just  as  Homer  does,  in  the  midst 
of  the  latter,  and  more  distinctly  than  Homer  indicating 
its  foundation  by  the  former.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
in  a  Fragment,  he  questionably  personifies  Pelasgus^. 

Next  we  find  the  very  ancient  poet  Asius,  according 
to  the  quotation  of  Pausaniasi,  assigning  the  very 
highest  antiquity  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  by  making  Pe- 
lasgus  the  fiither  of  men ; 

yaui  iiiKaxv  ivi?^K€v^  tva  OvrfrSiv  yivos  clr;. 

Among  the  Greek  writers,  not  being  historians  them- 
selves, of  the  historic  period,  there  is  none  whose  testi- 
mony bears,  to  my  perception,  so  much  of  the  true 
archaic  stamp,  as  ^schylus.  It  seems  as  if  we  could 
trace  in  him  a  greater  piety  towards  Homer,  and  we  cer- 
tainly find  a  more  careful  regard  both  to  his  characters 

%  Cambridge,  1815.  ^  Hist.  Fragm.  x.  2. 

^  Sup.  p.  108.  J  Paufl.  yiii.  i,  2. 
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and  his  hets,  than  were  afterwards  commonly  paid  to 
them.  Nay  he  excels  in  this  respect  the  Cyclic  poets. 
They  were  much  nearer  in  date  to  the  great  master, 
bnt  he,  as  it  were,  outran  them,  by  a  deeper  and  nobler 
sympathy.  In  him,  too,  the  drama  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  character,  which  eflbces  or  impairs  its  claims  to  hia- 
torical  authority:  which  earned  for  it  the  icrpayipi^w 
of  Aristotle^  and  Polybius^  and  on  which  was  founded 
the  declaration  of  Socrates  in  the  Minos,  ^Attucw  Xeyar 
fivOov  Koi  rpayucop^.  Even  where  he  speaks  allegori- 
cally,  he  seems  to  represent  the  first  form  of  allegory, 
in  which  it  is  traceably  moulded  upon  history,  and 
serves  for  its  key.  It  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to 
attach  importance  to  his  rendering  of  the  public  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  Pelasgi,  which  we  find  in  a  remark- 
able passage  of  the  Supplices ; 

Tov  yrjyevovs  yip  €lfjL  iy^t  TlaXalxOovos 
Ivis  ricAaoryo;,  Tri<rb€  yrJ9  ipxrjyirris. 
ifwv  d'  ivoKTos  evAay»9  tv<ii'viiov 
yivo9  ll€kaay&v  rqvbt  KOfrnouTcu  \66va^, 

PelasguSy  himself  the  speaker,  then  describes  his 
dominions  as  reaching  from  Peloponnesus  (xip^  'Airt^) 
in  the  south  to  the  river  Strymon  in  the  north  (xpop 
SuvovT09  ^\tou)y  and  declares  how  Apis,  coming  from 
Acamania,  had  fitted  the  country  for  the  abode  of  man 
by  clearing  it  of  wild  beasts.  Acamania  marks  the 
line  of  country,  which  formed  the  ordinary  route  from 
Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus.  Taken  literally,  Pelasgus  is 
the  son  of  the  Earthbom,  and  the  name-giver  of  the 
Pelasgian  race.  What  the  passage  signifies  evidently  is, 
that  by  ancient  tradition  the  Pelasgians  were  the  first 
occupants  of  the  country,  and  that  they  reached  from 

^  Rhet.  ™  MinoB  lo. 

1  Hirt.  vi.  56, 8.  n  iEsch.  Suppl.  ^56. 
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the  north  to  the  south  of  Greece.  It  is  iu  the  reign  of 
this  mythical  Pelasgus,  that  Danaus  reaches  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Of  such  an  eponymus  Thessaly,  Argos,  and  Arcadia 
had  each  their  separate  tradition  in  its  appropriate 
dress.  Pausanias  reports  the  Arcadian  one  very  fiilly : 
and  according  to  its  tenour,  Pelasgus  taught  the  use  of 
dwellings  and  clothes,  and  to  eat  chestnuts  instead  of 
roots,  grass,  and  leaves®.  The  tomb  of  Pelasgus  was 
pretended  to  be  shown  at  Argos. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  Hellas  of  his  day  was  for- 
merly called  ncXacry/aP:  gives  to  the  Peloponnesian 
women  of  the  era  of  Danaus  the  name  of  lieKaa-yKjorriie^ 
yuvaiK€9^\  he  denominates  the  Arcadians  WeKatryoi 
'ApKaSe^^,  the  people  of  what  was  afterwards  Achaia 

TleXaa-yol    Ai'yiaXeey",   the   Athenians    HeXaa-yo}   K^- 

vao\\  whom  also  he  describes  as  autochthonic^ :  and 
he  shows,  that  recollections  of  the  Pelasgian  worship 
were  preserved  in  his  day  at  Dodona^.  He  further- 
more mentions  the  lleXafryiKov  Tet^o^^  at  Athens ;  and 
he  places  the  Pelasgian  race  in  Samothrace,  and  Lem- 
nos,  and  mentions  their  settlements  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, named  Placia  and  Scylace. 

Thucydides  describes  the  spot  or  building  called  He- 
XaaytKov  under  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the  very  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  original  town  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  placed  for  safety.  This  historian  also  sustains,  with 
the  weight  of  his  judgment,  the  opinion  that  in  pre- 
Hellenic  times  the  prevailing  race  and  name  in  Greece 

were  Pelasgic  ;  Kara  SOvfj  Se  SXXa  re  koI  to  Tl^acryiKov 
eri  irXeitTTOv*. 

o  Pans.  viii.  2,  2.  p  Herod,  ii.  56.  q  ii.  171. 

»■  i.  146.  *  vii.  94.  t  i.  56. 

«  viii.  44.  «  ii.  52.  y  V.  64.  «  Thuc.  i.  3. 
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It  is  true,  that  in  another  passage  ^  among  the  races 
of  the  ^apfiapoij  he  enumerates  the  Pelasgi :  but  the 
epithet  itself,  which  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
heroic  age,  shows  that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
demarcation  established  in  his  own  time,  which  made 
every  thing  barbarous  that  was  not  Greek,  either  geo- 
graphically or  by  known  derivation.  Barbarian  with  him 
and  his  contemporaries  meant  simply  foreign,  with  the 
addition  of  a  strong  dash  of  depreciation.  The  full- 
grown  Hellenic  character  no  longer  owned  kindred  with 
the  particular  races,  which  nevertheless  might  have 
contributed,  each  in  its  own  time  and  place,  to  the 
formation  of  that  remarkable  product.  The  relation- 
ship is,  however,  established  by  Thucydides  himself; 
for  lie  says  these  Pelasgi  were  of  the  same  Tyrseni,  who 
occupied  Athens  at  an  earlier  period. 

Theocritus,  who  flourished  early  in  the  third  century 
B.  C,  has  a  passage  where  he  distinguishes  chronologi- 
cally between  different  persons  and  races.  He  begins 
with  the  heroes  of  the  Troica,  and  then  goes  back  to 
the  €Ti  irporepotj  in  which  capacity  he  names  the  La- 
pithae,  the  Deucalidse,  the  Pelopids,  and  lastly  the 
"Apycog  axpa  UeXacryol  ^.  The  word  aKpa  might  mean 
either  (i)  the  flower  of  Greece,  or  (2)  the  very  oldest 
and  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece*^.  Now  as  the  Pe- 
lasgians  were  by  no  means  the  flower  of  Greece,  we 
can  only  choose  the  latter  meaning  for  this  particular 
passage.  The  word  "Apyos  is  perhaps  taken  here  in  its 
largest  sense ^. 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  nearly  a  century  later,  adheres 
to  part  at  least  of  the  same  tradition,  and  calls  Thessaly 

*  Thuc.  V.  109.  ^  Theocr.  Idyll,  xv.  136-40. 

^  Pind.  Pyth.  xi.  18.  Soph.  Aj.  285.  d  gee  inf.  sect.  viii. 
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the  iroXv\ii'to9  ata  TleXacryZv^.  The  Scholiast  on  this 
passage  adds  an  older  testimony,  stating  that  Sophocles, 
in  the  Inachus,  declared  that  the  Ilekatryol  and  ^Apyetoi 
were  the  same. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  Pelasgi  were  the  most 
ancient  race  which  had  held  power  in  Greece:  rwv 

irept  rifv  'EWaSa  ivvaa^evtravrtav  ap'j^cuoTOTOiK     In  the 

same  place  he  calls  the  oracle  of  Dodona  JleKaa-yiv 
iSpufia^  a  Pelasgian  foundation.  He  expressly  supports 
the  construction  which  has  been  given  above  to  the 
TleKaa-ytKov  "Apyo^  of  Homer^f,  in  the  words  to  Ile- 
Xaa-yiKov  "Apyo^  4  ©erroX/a  Xeyeroi,  and  he  defines  the 

country  by  the  Peneus,  Pindus,  and  ThermopylcB.  He 
traces  the  Pelasgi  in  a  multitude  of  particular  places, 
and,  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus,  mentions  Yl^Kaa-yla 
as  a  name  of  Peloponnesus.  He  also  gives  us  that 
fragment  of  Euripides,  which  states,  in  harmony  with 
the  testimony  of  .^^hylus,  that  Danaus  came  to 
Greece,  founded  the  city  of  Inachus,  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  from  Pelasgiotes  to  Danaans. 

AavcuAs  KaKfiaOai  vSfiov  lOriK*  iv  *EXXiba, 

And  Strabo  considers  that  both  the  Pelasgiote  and  the 
Danaan  name,  together  with  that  of  the  Hellenes,  were 
covered  by  the  Argive  or  Argeian  name  on  account  of 
the  &me,  to  which  the  city  of  Argos  rose^. 

The  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  probably 
represent  all,  that  a  sound  judgment  could  gather  from 
the  records  and  traditions  extant  in  his  time'.  He 
pronounces  confidently,  that  the  Pelasgian  race  was 
Hellenic ;  which  I  take  to  mean,  that  it  was  one  of  the 

«  Argonaut  i.  580,  and  Schol.  Paris.  ^  Strabo  vii.  p.  337. 

K  Ibid.  V.  p.  221.  ^  Ibid.  » i.  17. 
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component  parts  of  the  body  afterwards  called  Hel- 
lenic, not  that  the  early  Pelasgi  were  included  among 
the  early  Hellenes.  He  considers  that  the  race  came 
from  Peloponnesus,  where  many  believed  it  to  be 
autochthonic,  into  Thessaly,  under  Achseus,  Phthius, 
and  Pelasgus.  It  was  unfortunate,  as  in  other  respects^ 
so  in  being  driven  to  frequent  migrations.  This  idea 
of  the  frequent  displacement  of  the  Pelasgians  was  pro- 
bably the  product  in  the  main  of  the  two  facts,  first, 
that  traces  of  them  were  found  at  many  widely  sepa- 
rated points,  and  secondly,  that,  according  to  tradition, 
they  had  sunk  into  a  position  of  inferiority. 

K.  O.  Miiller,  proceeding  chiefly  on  the  post-Homeric 
tradition,  has  strongly  summed  up  the  evidence  as  to 
the  Pelasgi,  to  the  following  effect. 

They  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and 
flat  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  any  one  of  which  the 
ancients  called  by  the  name  "Apyog,  as  we  see  by  the 
plains  of  the  Peneus,  and  of  the  Inachus.  If,  as  Strabo 
holds,  this  use  of  the  word  was  in  his  time  modern,  and 
Macedonian  or  Thessalian,  it  may  still  have  been  a 
revival  of  a  primitive  usage,  even  as  the  very  old  word 
TpaiKo^  had  come  back  into  use  with  the  Alexandrian 
poets,  through  the  old  common  tongue  of  Macedonia. 

Their  oldest  towns  were  the  Larissae^  and  the 
number  of  these  points  out  the  Pelasgians  as  a  city, 
founding  people,  expert  in  raising  considerable  and 
durable  stmctures.  These  Larissae  were  upon  alluvial 
soils  by  rivers,  and  the  Pelasgians  were  early  diggers  of 
canals ^  Their  pursuits  were  agricultural ;  hence  they 
occupy  the  richest  soils :  hence  Pelasgus  is  the  host  of 

^  See  however  p.  1 14  above.        labourer,  in  the  time  of  Homer ; 
1  So  the  ox^rrfybs  avf/p  already     H.  xxi.  257. 
exists,  as  apart  from  the  common 
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Ceres,  and  the  inventor  of  bread :  hence  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi  convert  the  stony  ground  by  Hymettus  into 
fruitful  fields.  The  shepherd  life  of  the  Pelasgians  is 
an  Arcadian  tradition,  but  Arcadia  was  not  their  only 
original  seat,  and,  when  displaced  by  Achasans  and 
Dorians,  they  may  have  been  driven  to  the  hills.  Such 
seats  we  find  in  Argos,  Achaia,  Peloponnesus  gene- 
rally, Thessalia,  Epirus,  and  Attica,  where  they  may  be 
traced  in  the  division  of  the  tribes. 

Treating  as  an  error  the  tradition  of  their  vagrant 
character,  he  conceives  them  to  be  generally  and  above 
all  autochthonic.  He  quotes  from  Asius  in  Pausanias 
the  lines  which  have  already  been  quoted. 

There  is  no  record,  he  says,  of  their  coming  into 
Greece  by  colonization.  They  are  a  people  distinct,  he 
thinks,  from  Lelegians  and  Carians,  as  well  as  from  the 
northern  immigrants,  AchiEans,  and  Thessalians :  and 
they  are  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  the  Greek 
nation™. 

In  Niebuhr^  will  be  found  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  wide  range  of  Pelasgian  occupancy  in  Italy :  and 
Cramer  supplies  a  similar  sketch  for  Asia  Minor  and 
for  Greece  °. 

I  forbear  to  quote  Latin  authorities  as  to  the  Pelasgi 
of  Greece.  The  strong  Pelasgian  character  of  Magna 
Grsecia  will  of  itself  naturally  account  for  the  free  use 
of  the  name  by  Romans  to  designate  the  Greek  nation, 
and  cannot  therefore  greatly  serve  to  show  even  the 
later  tradition  concerning  the  ancient  position  of  the 
Pelasgians  in  Greece,  and  their  relations  to  its  other 
inhabitants. 

Marsh  appears  to  assert  too  much,  when  he  says 

™  K.  O.  Miiller,  Orchomenos,  119-22.  "»  Chap.  iii. 

o  Cramer*8  Geogr.  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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that  we  may  set  down  as  peculiarly  Pela£fgian  those 
places  which  retained  the  Pelasgian  name  in  the 
historic  ages.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  retention, 
that  Placia  and  Scylace  were  more  genuinely  Pelasgian 
than  Thessaly,  any  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  say 
from  Homer,  that  Thessaly  was  originally  more  Pelas- 
gian than  Attica  or  Peloponnesus,  though  it  retained 
the  name  longer.  The  reason  may  have  been,  that  no 
such  powerful  pressure  from  a  superior  race  was  brought 
to  bear  in  the  one  class  of  cases,  as  in  the  other®. 

In  holding  that  the  Pelasgians  were  the  base,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Greek  nation,  I  mean  to  indicate  it  as  a 
probable  opinion,  that  they  continued  to  form  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  throughout  all  the  changes  of  name 
which  succeeded  the  period  of  their  rule.  But  it  would 
appear,  that  a  succession  of  other  more  vigorous  influ- 
ences from  the  Hellic  stock  must  have  contributed  fiur 
more  powerfully  in  all  respects,  excepting  as  to  num- 
bers, to  compose  and  shape  the  nationality  of  the 
people.  The  chief  part  of  the  Pelasgians  of  Attica 
may  perhaps  have  lain  among  the  400,000  slaves,  who 
formed  the  unheeded  herd  of  its  population ;  much  as 
in  Italy  the  serfs  of  the  Greek  colonists  bore  the  Pe- 
lasgian name  P.  So.  large  a  body  could  scarcely  have 
been  formed  in  that  limited  territory,  except  out  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  early  stages  of 
society  the  bulk  of  society  takes  its  impress  from  one, 
or  from  a  few,  of  superior  force :  and  the  ruling  families 
and  tribes  of  a  smaller,  but  more  energetic  and  warlike 

^  The  tradition  that  the  Pelas-  'EXXador  Air6  roxfs  apxaurarovs  xP^ 

gians  were  the  original  inhabit-  vovr,  ILtpKupa^  ^^Z^j  chap.  i.  p.  a. 

ants  of  the  Greek  Peninsula  ap-  Also  that  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes 

pears  to  have  been  adopted  into  were  the  two  factors  (fttf/Ti;)  of  the 

the  literature  of  modem  Greece.  Greek  nation.   Ibid.  p.  3. 
See  Jlrrpibrff — 'laropUi  rrjs  waKalas         P  Niebuhr,  ibid. 
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race,  finding  for  themselves  a  natural  place  at  the  head 
of  societies  already  constituted,  assume  the  undisputed 
direction  of  their  fortunes,  and  become,  by  a  sponta- 
neous law,  their  sole  representatives  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  annals  of  its  history. 

We  may,  however,  find  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the 
presence  of  a  strong  Pelasgian  element  in  the  Greek 
nation,  in  that  portion  of  the  evidence  upon  the  case 
which  is  supplied  by  language.  Those  numerous  and 
important  words  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  correspond 
with  the  words  belonging  to  the  same  ideas  in  Greek, 
could  only  have  come  from  the  Pelasgian  ancestry  com- 
mon to  both  countries ;  and,  if  coming  from  them,  must 
demonstrate  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  strong 
Pelasgian  tincture  of  the  nation. 

And  as  the  language  of  a  country  connot  be  exten- 
sively impregnated  in  this  manner,  except  either  by 
numbers,  or  by  political  and  social  ascendancy  (as  was 
the  case  of  the  French  tongue  with  the  English),  or  by 
literary  influence  (as  is  now  the  case  with  us  in  respect 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues),  we  must  ask  to  which 
of  these  causes  it  was  owing,  that  the  Pelasgians  so 
deeply  marked  the  Greek  language  with  the  traces  of 
their  own  tongue.  It  was  not  literary  influence,  for  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  existed  none.  It  was  not  political 
ascendancy,  for  they  were  either  enslaved,  or  at  the 
least  subordinate.  It  could  only  be  the  influence  of 
their  numbers,  through  which  their  manner  of  speech 
could  in  any  measure  hold  its  ground;  and  thus  we 
arrive  again  at  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  have  sup- 
plied the  substratum  of  the  nation. 

It  is  true  that  Herodotus,  as  well  as  Thucydides, 
spoke  of  the  Pelasgians  as  using  a  foreign  tongue.  So 
a  German  writer  would  naturally  describe  the  English, 
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and  yet  the  English  language,  by  one  of  its  main  ingre- 
dients, bears  conclusive  testimony  to  the  Saxon  element 
of  the  English  nation,  and  also  illustrates  the  relative 
positions,  which  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races  are  known 
in  history  to  have  occupied.  The  tongue  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  had  been  subject  within  Greece  to  influence  and 
admixture  from  the  language  of  the  Hellic  tribes :  be- 
yond Greece  it  had  received  impressions  from  different 
sources ;  and  naturally,  after  the  consequences  of  this 
severance  had  worked  for  centuries,  the  speech  of  the 
Pelasgians  would  be  barbarous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
Again,  Marsha  observes  that,  in  the  very  chapter  where 
he  distinguishes  Pelasgic  from  Hellenic,  Herodotus  (i. 
^6)  declares  the  Tonians  to  belong  to  one  of  these 
stocks,  the  Dorians  to  the  other :  both  of  which  popu- 
lations were  in  his  time  undoubtedly  Greek.  And  the 
historian  gives  another  strong  proof  that  the  Pelasgians 
were  Greek,  where  he  assigns  to  this  parentage  (ii.  52) 
the  Greek  name  of  the  gods :  Oeovg  Se  irpoa-wvofiafrav  <r(pea9 

airo  Tov  TOiovTOv^  on  KOcr/JLta  devre^  to  iravra  irpiiyfiara  ir.T.X. 

Even  if  we  suppose,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  that 
the  Pelasgi  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  by  Thucy- 
dides,  spoke  a  tongue  as  &r  from  the  Greek  actually 
known  to  either  of  them,  as  is  German  from  the  En- 
glish language  at  the  present  day,  yet  by  its  affinities 
that  tongue  might  still  remain  a  conclusive  proof,  that 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  spoke  it  must  have  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  nation. 
The  evidence,  which  we  know  to  be  good  in  the  one 
d&se,  might  be  equally  valid  in  the  other. 

There  is  abundance  of  testimony  among  authors,  both 
Greek  and  Roman,  to  establish  the  relation  of  the 
Pelasgi  to  the  old  forms  of  the  language  of  both  coun- 

4  Horse  Pelasg.  ch.  ii.  p.  38. 
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tries.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  refer  to  the 
Second  Chapter  of  Bishop  Marsh's  Horae  iPelasgicse  for 
a  very  able  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  question. 
I  shall  presently  have  to  consider  the  particular  com- 
plexion of  the  words  which  the  Greek  nation  appear  to 
have  derived  from  Pelasgic  sources,  and  the  inferences 
which  that  complexion  suggests.  But  this  will  best  be 
done»  when  we  have  examined  into  the  Homeric  import 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  proper  names. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  question. 

By  what  route  is  it  most  probable  that  this  Pelasgian 
nation  came  into  Greece  ? 

On  this  subject  there  can  hardly  be  any  other  than 
one  of  two  suppositions :  the  first,  that  by  Thrace,  or 
by  the  islands  of  the  north,  they  reached  Thessaly :  the 
other,  that  they  crossed  from  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the 
.^ean,  by  the  islands  which  divide  the  spaces  of  that  sea. 

It  is  observed  by  Cramer^  that  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  those  ancient  writers,  who  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, places  the  Pelasgians  first  in  the  Peloponnesus :  this 
being  maintained  by  Pherecydes,  Ephorus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  Pausanias,  without  any  dissentients 
to  oppose  them.  This  tradition  evidently  favours  the 
opinion  of  a  passage  by  the  south. 

Dionysius,  who  may  be  regarded  as  summing  up  the 
general  results  of  Greek  tradition,  says'  it  placed  the 
Pelasgians  first  in  the  Peloponnesus  as  autochthons; 
and  represented  them  as  having  migrated  to  Thessaly 
in  the  sixth  generation.  In  six  generations  more,  they 
were,  he  conceives,  expelled  by  the  iEtolians  and  Lo- 
crians,  then  called  Curetes  and  Leleges,  and  were  dis- 
persed into  various  quarters :  indeed,  here  the  tradition 
seems  to  become  wholly  vague  or  mythical,  and  to  have 

'  Cramer's  Greece  i.  17.  •  Antiq.  Rom.  i.  17, 18. 
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gathered  into  one  mass  most  of  the  places  in  which 
there  appeared  signs  of  Pelasgic  occupancy :  it  includes 
the  report  of  a  great  migration  to  Italy. 

Marsh^  considers  Thrace  as  the  original  seat  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  Pelasgi ;  but  the  data  on  which  he  proceeds 
are  too  narrow ;  they  have  reference  only  to  the  islands 
of  Lemnus,  Imbrus,  and  Samothraoe.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  Pelasgians  on  the  Continent  to  the  north  of 
the  ^gean  except  what  places  them  at  a  distance  from 
Troy  (r^Xe  Hom.  II.  xvii.  301),  and  if  so,  at  a  point 
which  they  may  have  reached  from  those  islands,  more 
probably,  than  by  the  continental  route.  It  is  on  the 
whole  more  likely,  however,  that  Pelasgians  may  have 
found  their  way  into  Greece  both  by  the  north  (and  if  so, 
probably  through  the  islands),  and  also  by  the  south. 

Homer  affords  no  materials  for  conclusively  deter- 
mining the  question.  He  gives  us  the  Pelasgic  name 
established  in  Thessaly,  which  favours  our  supposing 
the  one  passage,  and  likewise  in  Crete,  which  favours 
the  other.  He  gives  us  the  Pelasgic  Jove  of  Dodona 
(a  very  weighty  piece  of  testimony),  and  the  refiepog  of 
Ceres  in  Thessaly,  telling  rather  for  the  first ;  and  he 
likewise  gives  us  a  perceptible  connection  between 
Ceres  and  Crete,  and  between  Jupiter  and  king  Minos, 
verging  to  the  latter.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Attica,  the  chief  Homeric  tokens 
of  Pelasgianism  lie  in  Northern  and  in  Southern,  but 
not  in  Middle,  Greece :  which  favours  the  opinion,  that 
there  may  have  been  a  double  line  of  entry. 

The  extra-Homeric  tradition  is  on  the  whole  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  supposition  of  a  southern  route.  Hesiod 
makes  Dodona  in  Thessaly  Pelasgian,  but  distinctly  as- 
sociates Ceres  with  Crete :  and  the  Theogony  (479,  80) 

*  Horn  PelaBg.  pp.  12-15. 
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sends  Jupiter  as  an  infant  to  be  reared  in  Crete.  The 
Hjmn  to  Ceres,  as  we  have  seen,  brings  her  from  thence 
to  Eleusis ;  and  the  popular  mythology  in  general  treats 
that  island  as  the  cradle  of  Jupiter,  therefore  manifestly 
as  the  place  from  which  the  Greeks  derived  his  worship. 
More  than  this ;  the  tradition  makes  Peloponnesus  the 
seat  and  centre  of  Pelasgic  power,  as  we  see  from 
iEschylus,  who  makes  Pelasgus  reside  in  Peloponnesus, 
but  rule  as  far  as  Macedonia.  So  likewise  the  names 
both  of  * AWiy  yata  and  of  ^Ia<rov  "Apyog  connect  them- 
selves originally  with  this  part  of  Greece :  especially 
when  we  consider  that  Apis  in  Egypt  is  the  sacred  bull, 
and  that  agriculture,  the  characteristic  pursuit  of  the 
Pelasgians,  was  also  the  business  of  oxen.  Again,  He- 
rodotus °  reports  that  the  local  tradition  of  Dodona 
assigned  to  that  oracle  an  Egyptian  origin ;  and  as 
Dodona  was  Pelasgic,  this  tradition  somewhat  favours 
the  hypothesis  of  entry  by  the  south. 

There  are  several  allusions  in  Homer  to  Crete,  to 

Cyprus,  or  to  both,  as  marking  the  route  between 
Greece  and  Asia.     Menelaus,  after  quitting  Troy,  and 

nearing  Crete  (Od.  iii.  285-92),  sailed  afar 

The  pseudo-Ulysses  sails  from  Crete  to  Egypt^,  and  re- 
turns thence  to  Phoenicia,  in  one  tale,  and  afterwards 
starts  for  Libya  by  Crete ;  in  another  legend,  he  is  given 
over  from  Egypt  to  Cjrprus;  and  Antinous*,  in  the 
Seventeenth  Odyssey,  replying  to  the  supposed  beggar- 
man,  says.  Get  out  of  the  way, 

firj  T6.\a  TTiKpiiv  AlyvTTTov  kclL  Kihrpov  tinycu. 

We  already  know  the  connection  of  Crete  with  Greece 
from  the  Iliad :  and  thus  it  appears  as  on  the  high  road 

^  Herod,  ii.  54-7.  *  Od.  iv.  83. 

y  Ibid.  xiv.  246-58,  390,  393-300.         » Ibid.  v.  443, 7, 8. 
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from  Greece  to  Phoenicia,  and  by  Phoenicia  to  Egypt.  Tlie 
unexampled  populousness  of  that  island  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  beget  migration;  and,  of  all  the  tracts  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  ^gean,  the  Thessalian  plain  would, 
from  its  extent,  offer  perhaps  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  agricultural  settlers.  The  traditions  reported 
by  Herodotus  from  Dodona  connect  that  place  closely 
with  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  the  route  now  sup])osed 
by  Crete  establishes  that  connection  in  what  is  probably 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  line. 

The  continental  country  from  Thessaly  to  the  north 
and  east  was  held  as  it  would  appear  to  a  great  extent 
by  a  martial  and  highland  race  OpyKcg  and  QpfjUioi.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  Pelasgians  had  much  in  common 
with  that  people,  or  could  make  their  way  to  Greece 
either  with  or  in  despite  of  them.  Perhaps  the  coast 
where  we  find  Cicones  and  Pseones  apart  from  the 
Thracians,  may  have  afforded  a  route,  and  we  must  re- 
member the  traditional  traces  of  them  both  on  the  coast 
of  the  Hellespont  and  in  the  islands\ 

This  may  be  the  place  most  convenient  for  observ- 
ing, that  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  regarding  the 
northern  route  as  that  by  which  the  Hellic  tribes  came 
into  Greece.  They,  a  highland  people,  came  along  a 
mountain  country.  They  left  their  name  upon  the 
Hellespont,  the  sea  of  Helle,  which  means  not  the 
mere  strait  so  called  in  later  times,  but  the  whole 
northern  Mgesnx^;  and  upon  the  river  Selleeis,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  of  Marmora.  We  first  hear 
of  them  in  Homer  at  the  extreme  north  of  Thessaly : 

*  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  It  is  derived  from  a  and  ntpas,  an 

^tipos  for  mainland  may  suggest,  end  or  stop  ;  consider  also  frcpdv, 

that  it  is  due  to  an  insular  people,  to  pass  over,  avrimpaui,  II.  ii.  635, 

who  would  appropriately  describe  and  ircpi/y  Ufnjs  Ev^irjt,  ibid.  535. 
a  continentasthe  unlimited  (land).         ^  See  inf.  sect.  vi. 
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then  we  find  them  giving  their  name,  Hellas,  to  that 
country,  or  to  some  part  of  it.  The  people  of  Hellas, 
when  their  connection  with  their  sires  of  the  mountain 
had  become  faint  in  comparison  with  their  relation  to 
the  territory  they  occupied,  called  themselves  Hellenes, 
from  the  region  they  inhabited  ;  and  lost  sight,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ruder  parent  tribe.  In  the  meantime,  they 
had  struck  out  offihoots  through  Greece,  and  the  name 
Hellas  had,  as  will  be  seenS  probably  come,  even  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  to  be  applied  in  a  secondary  and  compre- 
hensive sense  to  the  whole  northern  and  central  parts 
of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  and  undeniable,  with  reference  both 
to  Pelasgic  and  to  Hellenic  times,  that  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country  ruling  tribes  or  families  might  first 
make  their  appearance,  the  permanent  seat  of  power 
for  Greece  was  uniformly  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Every 
movement  of  political  importance  appears  to  direct 
itself  thither,  and  there  to  rest  in  equilibrium.  The 
old  tradition  of  Pelasgus,  the  dynasties  of  Danaids, 
Perseids,  and  Pelopids,  the  great  Heraclid  and  Doric 
invasion,  evidently  aiming  at  laying  hold  on  the  centre 
of  dominion,  and  yet  more,  that  Spartan  primacy  {fiyefio- 
via),  which  endured  for  so  many  centuries,  all  tell  the 
same  tale ;  finally  the  train  of  evidence  is  crowned  by  the 
strong  local  sympathies  of  Juno.  It  was  only  in  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  that  Athens  ac- 
quired the  lead :  nor  did  she  keep  it  long.  Her  sway, 
after  an  interval,  was  followed  by  another  shortlived 
ascendancy,  that  of  Thebes,  in  the  fourth  century.  But 
Greece  ended  as  she  had  begun :  and  the  last  splendours 
of  her  national  sentiment  and  military  courage  were 
flung  from  its  pristine  seats  in  Peloponnesus :  from  La- 

c  Inf.  sect.  vi. 
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cedsemon,  and  Achaia.  The  old  Amphictyonic  Union 
alone  remained,  throughout  the  historic  times  of  Greece, 
to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  north  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  above  all  in  Thessaly,  that  the  Hellic  tribes 
first  organised  themselves  as  distinct  political  integers, 
united  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  in  respect  of  their 
common  religious  worship,  and  their  common  blood. 

It  was  probably  greater  security,  which  gave  this  ad- 
vantage, in  early  times,  to  Southern  over  Northern  and 
Midland  Greece.  Only  one  narrow  neck  of  land  led 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  passage  was  so  circuit- 
ous, or  dangerous,  or  both,  that  it  was  not  the  highway 
of  immigrant  tribes,  who  seem  usually  to  have  crossed 
the  Corinthian  gulf  into  Elis.  This  tract  of  land  had 
not  indeed  the  whole,  but  it  had  much,  of  the  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  England.    It  was  not  quite,  but  it  was 

almost, 

A  precious  stone^  set  in  the  silver  sea^ 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house  °. 

When  reached,  it  was  the  highway  to  nothing.  The  fat 
lands  of  Bceotia  were  a  road  onwards  for  all  who  came 
from  Thessaly  :  there  was  here  a  choice  between  bar- 
renness and  poverty,  on  the  one  hand,  like  those  of 
Attica  in  early  times,  and  insecurity  of  tenure  in  the 
rich  soils,  which  were  the  object  of  desire  to  each  tribe 
as  it  went  upon  its  march.  The  Peloponnesus  was 
richer  than  the  one,  far  more  secure  than  the  other :  it 
throve  accordingly ;  and  in  the  Trojan  war  this  small 
territory  supplied  four  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  pro- 
bably including  the  greatest  number  of  large  vessels, 
while  the  other  two  divisions  of  continental  Greece  to- 
gether gave  no  more  than  five  hundred  and  thirty. 

c  Richard  II.,  act  ii.,  sc.  i. 
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And  it  seems  to  have  had  altogether  a  more  vigorous 
and  concentrated  political  organisation ;  for  while  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty  were  in  fifteen  divisions,  under 
twenty-six  leaders,  the  Peloponnesian  force  was  in  six 
divisions,  under  nine  leaders  only,  and  of  the  six  three 
at  least,  namely,  those  of  Mycenae,  Lacedsemon,  and 
Arcadia,  were  virtually  under  the  direct  command  of 
Agamemnon. 

Various  derivations  have  been  suggested  for  the 
name  of  the  Pelasgi.  Some  will  have  it  to  come  from 
Peleg,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
whose  name,  said  to  mean  division,  is  taken  to  allude 
to  the  partition  of  the  earth's  surface  among  the  various 
tribes  of  the  human  race.  Marsh  well  observes,  that 
this  amounts  to  no  more  than  possibility:  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  will  not  serve  to  attach  it  to  the 
Pelasgi  in  particular,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
migration,  with  partition  and  repartition,  was  a  continu- 
ous process :  and  that,  even  if  true,  it  tells  us  nothing  of 
them  antecedent  to  their  European  settlement^:  no- 
thing, that  is  to  say,  of  a  material  kind,  except  what 
we  know  independently  of  it,  viz.  their  being,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  races,  of  eastern  origin.  Clinton 
gives  other  reasons  for  rejecting  this  etymology  S  while 
he  sees  force  in  the  reference  of  the  names  of  lapetus 
and  Ion  to  Japheth  and  Javan  respectively.  It  seems 
plain  that  we  could  not  safely  build  upon  even  a  com- 
plete similarity  of  name,  in  a  case  where  the  interval 
of  time  that  separates  Peleg  and  Pelasgi,  the  terms  we 
are  to  compare,  is  so  vast  and  so  obscure. 

So  also  the  name  ireXapyol,  meaning  storks,  has  been 
taken  to  be  the  foundation  of  UeXaa-yol ;  and  the  ex- 
planation has  been  given,  that  the  stork  is  a  migratory 

«l  Hone  Pelasg.  ch.  i.  sub  fin.         «  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  97. 
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bird,  and  that  the  Pelasgi  were  called  after  it  on 
account  of  their  wanderings. 

This  explanation,  which  seems  worse  than  the  for- 
mer, rests  in  part  upon  a  statement  of  Herodotus  mis- 
construed. He  calls  the  Dorians  edvo^  TrovKvirXavfrrov 
Kapra^j  and  this  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  the 
Pelasgians,  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  ovSa/iij  kw 
i^€X(!>pno-€.  This  statement  from  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  fully  neutralises  the  statement  of  Dionysius, 
who  describes  them  as  itinerant,  and  never  securely 
settled^.  He  may,  indeed,  mean  no  more  than  Thucydi- 
des  means,  when  he  says  (i.  2),  that  the  occupants  of  good 
soils  were  the  most  liable  to  dispossession.  But  does 
this  idea  of  itinerancy  correspond  with  the  migrations 
of  the  stork,  which  seem  to  have  reference  to  the 
steady  periodical  variations  of  climate,  and  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  idea  implied  in  *  much-roving?' 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  understood  characteristic 
of  that  bird,  to  draw  to  and  dwell  about  the  settled  habi- 
tations of  men.  It  seems  highly  improbable,  and  with- 
out precedent,  that  a  widely  spread  nation  should  take 
its  name  from  a  bird  :  but  may  not  the  bird  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  nation  ?  If  it  were  a  nation  empha- 
tically of  settlers,  as  opposed  to  pirates,  robbers,  nomads, 
and  rovers  of  all  kinds,  dwelling  with  comfort  in  fixed 

abodes,  as  opposed  to  the  avnrTOTroSeg  ')(afiai€vvai^y  might 

not  birds,  which  seemed  to  share  these  settlements,  be 
reasonably  named  after  the  people  ? 

It  by  no  means  appears  as  if  Aristophanes,  in  the 
passage  where  he  uses  the  term,  intended  a  mere  pun. 
It  is  in  the  comedy  of  the  Birds  *,  and  is  an  allusion  to 
that   law  of  the   Athenians,   evidently  here   signified 

'  Herod,  i.  56.  ^  II.  xvi.  235. 

K  Dion.  Hal.  i.  17.  »  "OpvtBts,  v.  1359. 
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under  the  name  of  storks,  which  required  children  to 
provide  for  their  parents^.  The  passage  is  clearly  a  tes- 
timony to  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Athenians :  and  it 
may  be  based  upon  the  belief,  that  the  storks  took  their 
name  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  that  the  similarity  lay  in  their 
habit  of  settling  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  like, 
almost  as  if  inhabitants,  in  the  villages  of  which  the 
Pelasgi  were  the  first  Creek  founders.  It  also  gives 
room  for  the  conjecture  that  H€\apyo\  may  have  been 
the  old  form  of  the  name.  The  stork,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  one  of  the  sacred  birds  of  the  Egypt- 
ians. 

Again,  the  word  iriXayo^  has  been  suggested  as 
supplying  the  true  derivation  of  the  Pelasgian  name. 
Marsh  ^  rejects  it,  because  he  conceives  it  is  founded 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pelasgi  came  across  the 
i£gean,  which  he  thinks  improbable.  But  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  their  having  come  principally 
by  the  islands,  if  not  at  once  across  the  iEgean.  It 
may  also  be  questioned,  whether  the  etymology  must 
rest  on  this  hypothesis  exclusively.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  more  natural  construction  would  be,  not 
that  they  came  by  sea,  but  that  they  QVLxnefrom  beyond 
sea,  an  idea  which  might  very  well  attach  to  any  people 
of  Asiatic  origin.  So  it  was  that  the  too  famous  Pela- 
gius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  Welshman,  came  by 
his  classical  name  ;  a  name  bearing  that  very  significa- 
tion ^  But  is  it  not  also  possible,  that  iriXayo^  may  at  one 
time  have  had  the  meaning  of  a  plain?  It  properly 
signifies  a  wide  open  level  surface,  corresponding  with 
the  Latin  (squoVy  and  with  our  main.  Hence  Homer 
never  attaches  to  the  word  ireKayo^  any  of  his  usual 

i  Potters  Antiq.,  b.  i.  ch.  26.  *   See    Hey's   NorrisiaD    Lec- 
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epithets  for  tbe  sea,  such  as  divoy\fy  iJx^*'^'  fJ^eyaKnrri^^ 
arpvyerofy  Tro\v(f>\ota'fio9 ;  but  only  fieya^  great :  and  he 
uses  the  phrase  a\o9  iv  TreXdyea-a-i ",  which  would  be  mere 
tautology,  if  TreKayo^  properly  and  directly  meant  the 
sea.  So  Pindar  has  Trovrtov  ireXayo^f  ^chylus  0X9  ve- 
Xayiq^  and  ApoUonius  Rhodius  ireXayog  OcLXaa-a-ti^^. 
There  were  in  Macedonia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  a 
people  called  Pelagones^  and  in  Homer  we  find  the 
names  TJeXaycov  and  TlriXeycov.  Again,  we  have  in  He- 
sychius,  among  the  meanings  of  weXayll^etVy  y\f€vS€(rdai 

jULeydXa,  and  for  ireXayog  he  gives  fxeyedo^,  nrXr^Qo^^  ^u0o^ ; 

as  well  as  irXdrog  OaXa<r<rfi^.  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  the  Pelasgi  may  owe  their  name  to  the  word  W- 
X0709,  in  its  primary  sense  of  plain  and  open  surface : 
as  the  word  0/),5^,  in  this  view  its  exact  counterimrt, 
was  derived  from  rprj^^vq^  and  at  one  time  meant  simply 
the  inhabitant  of  a  rough  and  rocky  place,  a  moun- 
taineer or  highlander. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  in  which  HeXaa-yoi 
may  bear  the  sense  of  inhabitants  of  the  plain^  or  rather 
(for  it  is  in  this  that  the  word  will  most  comprehen- 
sively apply  to  them,  and  most  closely  keep  to  its  proper 
meaning),  of  the  cultivable  country,  which  would  in- 
clude valleys  as  well  as  plains  properly  so  called  :  and 
indeed  this  derivation,  suggested  by  K.  O.  Miiller,  is 
the  simplest  possible,  if  only  we  can  clear  the  first  step, 
which  assumes  the  identity  of  TleXacryoi  and  H^XapyoL 
He  says  it  is  compounded  of  xeXo)  and  dpyo^.  The  first 
meaning  of  iriXva  seems  to  imply  motion  with  repetition 
or  custom.     Afterwards  it  is  to  be^  and  especially  to  be 

™  Od.  V.  335.  root,  and  'accessible,'  'easily  tra- 

>*   01.  vii.  104  ;    Persfie   427;  veiled,' 'open' (compare  cvpvoyvui) 
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laont  to  be.  Thus  it  will,  while  yet  very  near  its  foun- 
tain, have  the  sense,  to  frequent  or  inhabit.  To  the 
same  origin  he  refers  iroXig,  iroXew ;  and  also  the  ireXii' 
ptoLy  the  harvest  feast  of  Thessaly,  taken  as  the  feast  of 
inhabitation  P  or  settlement. 

The  subject  of  this  name  will  again  come  into  view, 
when  the  later  name  of  'Apyeioi  is  examined.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  the  Pelasgi  were 
thus  called  from  being,  or  if  only  they  in  feet  were,  in- 
habitants of  the  plains,  we  find  in  this  some  further 
explanation  of  the  tradition,  which  can  hardly  have 
been  an  unmixed  error,  of  their  vagrant  character. 
For  the  plains  contained  the  most  fertile  soils:  and, 
especially  as  they  were  of  limited  extent,  their  in- 
habitants could  not  but  rapidly  increase,  so  as  to 
require  more  space  for  the  support  of  their  population. 
Further,  these  rich  tracts  offered  a  prize  to  all  the 
tribes  who  were  in  want  of  settlements ;  according  to 
the  just  observation  of  Thucydides%  already  quoted, 
that  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  namely,  Bceo- 
tia,  Thessaly,  and  much  of  Peloponnesus,  most  fre- 
quently changed  hands.  This  would  be  more  and  more 
applicable  to  a  given  people,  in  proportion  as  it  might 
be  more  addicted  to  peaceful  pursuits.  Manifestly,  it 
is  as  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  or  the  cultivable  country, 
that  Homer  especially  marks  the  Pelasgi :  both  by  calling 
the  great  plain  of  Thessaly  Pelasgic,  and  by  the  epithet 
ipifiwKa^  which  he  applies  (II.  ii.  841.  and  xvii.  301),  to 
their  Larissa,  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  he  men- 
tions it.  And  the  etymological  inquiry  seems,  upon  the 
whole,  to  direct  us,  although  the  particular  path  be 
somewhat  uncertain,  towards  a  similar  conclusion. 

P  Orchomenos,  P*  119  ^^d  n.  <1  Thuc.  i.  2. 
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SECT.   IV. 

On  the  PhcenicianSj  and  the  Outer  Geography  of 

the  Odyssey. 

The  text  of  Homer  appears  to  afford  presumptions, 
if  not  of  close  affinity  between  the  Phoenician  and  Hel- 
lenic races,  yet  of  close  congeniality,  and  of  great  capa- 
city for  amalgamation ;  although  the  former  were  of 
Semitic  origin. 

The  Phoenician  name,  as  may  be  seen  from  Strabo, 
was  widely  spread  through  Greece :  even  in  Homer  we 
find  the  word  <l>om^  already  used,  (i)  for  a  Phoenician, 
(2)  for  a  Greek  proper  name,  (3)  for  purple,  and  (4)  for 
the  palm  tree  (Od.  v.  163). 

We  find  the  ancient  family  of  Cadmus  established  as 
a  dynasty  in  Boeotia,  about  the  same  time,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  with  the  earliest  appearances  of 
the  Hellenic  race  in  the  Greek  peninsula.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  themselves  of  Hellic 
extraction  :  but  we  find  them  invested  with  the  same 
marks  of  political  superiority  as  th(^  Hellenic  families, 
and  figuring  among  the  Greek  sovereigns  in  successive 
generations.  They  must  have  ejected  previous  occu- 
pants :  for  Amphion  and  Zethus  first  settled  and  for- 
tified Thebes,  and  they  were  the  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope  *. 

Ino  Leucothee,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  was  already 
a  deity  in  the  time  of  Homer.  She  appears  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  Ulysses,  when  he  is  tossed  upon  the  waters  be- 
tween Ogygia  and  Phaeacia ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  was 
still  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  or  Homeric  world, 

*  Od.  xi.  260. 
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and  within  the  circle  of  those  traditions,  lying  in  the 
unknown  distance,  which  the  Greeks  could  only  derive 
from  the  most  experience!^  and  daring  navigators  of 
the  time;  namely,  the  Phoenicians.  This  appears  to 
mark  Ino  herself,  and  therefore  her  father  Cadmus,  as 
of  Phoenician  birth.  And  accordingly  we  may  set 
down  the  position  of  this  family  in  Greece,  as  the 
earliest  token  of  relations  between  Phoenicia  and 
Greece. 

It  is  followed  by  one  more  significant  still,  and  more 
clearly  attested  in  Homer.  Minos,  a  Phoenician,  ap- 
pears in  Crete  and  founds  an  empire:  he  manges  his 
daughter  Ariadne  to  the  Athenian  hero  Theseus ;  and 
so  quickly  does  this  empire  assume  the  national  cha- 
racter, that  in  the  time  of  the  Troica,  Hellenic  races 
are  established  in  the  island,  the  Cretan  troops  are 
numbered  without  distinction  among  the  followers  of 
Agamemnon ;  and  Idomeneus,  only  the  grandson  of 
Minos,  appears  to  be  as  Grecian  as  any  of  the  other 
chieft  of  the  army.  The  grandfather  himself  is  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  judge  over  the  shades  of  Greeks  in 
the  nether  world  ^:  and  his  brother  Rhadamanthus  has 
a  post  of  great  dignity,  if  of  inferior  responsibility,  in 
being  intrusted  with  the  police  of  Elysium^. 

Nowhere  is  Homer's  precision  more  remarkable, 
than  in  the  numerous  passages  where  he  appears  before 
us  as  a  real  geographer  or  topographer.  Indeed,  by 
virtue  of  this  accuracy,  he  enables  us  to  define  with 
considerable  confidence  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge 
and  ex])erience ;  by  which  I  mean  not  only  the  coun- 
tries and  places  he  had  visited,  but  those  with  respect 
to  which  he  had  habitual  information  from  his  country- 
men, and  unrestricted  opportunities  of  correcting  error. 

b  Od.  xi.  568.  c  Od.  iv.  564. 
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In  tbe  direction  of  the  west,  it  seems  plain  that  he 
knew  nothing  except  the  coast  of  Greece  and  the  coast- 
ward  islands.  Phseacia  hangs  doubtfully  upon  his  hori- 
zon, and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  only  a  very  general 
and  vague  idea  of  its  position.  Towards  the  north, 
there  is  nothing  to  imply,  that  his  experimental  know- 
ledge reached  beyond  the  Thracian  coast  and,  at  the 
farthest,  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  He  speaks  of  Ida,  as  if 
its  roots  and  spurs  comprised  the  whole  district,  of 
which  in  that  quarter  he  could  speak  with  confidence^. 
To  the  east,  he  probably  knew  no  region  beyond  Lycia 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  south  Crete 
was  probably  his  boundary :  though  he  was  aware,  by 
name  at  least,  of  the  leading  geographical  points  of  a 
maritime  passage,  not  wholly  unfrequented,  to  the  al- 
most unknown  regions  of  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt. 
The  apparent  inconsistency  however  of  his  statements* 
respecting  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  affords  proof  that  it  lay 
beyond  the  geographical  circle,  within  which  we  are  to 
consider  that  his  familiar  knowledge  and  that  of  his 
nation  lay. 

While  he  is  within  that  circle,  he  is  studious  alike 
of  the  distances  between  places,  thQ  forms  of  country, 
and  the  physical  character  of  different  districts :  but, 
when  he  passes  beyond  it,  he  emancipates  himself  from 
the  laws  of  space.  The  points  touched  in  the  voyage 
of  Ulysses  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  actual  geo- 
graphy, though  national  partialities  have  endeavoured 
to  identify  them  with  a  view  to  particular  appro- 
priation. Some  of  them,  indeed,  we  may  conceive 
that  he  mentally  associated  with  places  that  had  been 
described  to  him:   nay,  he  may  have  intended  it  in 

^  n.  ii.  824;  and  xii.  19. 
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all:  but  the  dislocated  knowledge,  which  alone  even 
the  navigators  of  the  age  would  possess,  has  suffered, 
by  intent  or  accident,  such  further  derangement  in  its 
transfer  to  the  mind  of  Homer,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
adjust  his  geography  otherwise  than  by  a  free  and  large 
infusion  of  fictitious  drawing.  Tliis  outer  sphere  is, 
however,  peopled  with  imagery  of  deep  interest.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  poem,  the  whole  wanderings  both 
of  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  lie  within  it,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  Greek  experience.  And  throughout 
these  wanderings  the  language  of  Homer  is  that  of  a 
poet  who,  as  to  facts,  was  at  the  mercy  of  unsifted  in- 
formation ;  of  information  which  he  must  either  receive 
from  a  source  not  liable  to  check  or  scrutiny,  or  else 
not  receive  at  all :  and  who  wisely  availed  himself  of 
that  character  of  the  marvellous  with  which  the  whole 
was  overspread,  to  work  it  up  into  pictures  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  were  to  fill  both  his  contemporaries  and 
all  succeeding  generations  with  emotions  of  interest 
and  wonder. 

In  Homer  we  find  that  Greek  navigation  already 
extends,  yet  it  is  very /slightly,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greek  settlement.*  The  Pseudo-Ulysses  of  the  Four- 
teenth Odyssey  made  nine  voyages*,  avSpag  eg  aWoSa- 
TToug;  and  at  length,  inspired  as  he  says  by  a  wild 
impulse  from  on  high,  he  planned  and  executed  a 
voyage  to  Egypt.  But  he  is  represented  as  a  Cretan, 
and  the  early  fame  of  Crete  in  navigation  is  probably 
due  to  its  connection  through  Minos  with  Phoenicia. 
Here  too  the  representation  is,  that  he  is  a  Cretan  of 
the  highest  class,  the  colleague  of  Idomeneus  in  his 
commandfl^,  and  thus,  according  to  the  law  of  poetical 
likelihood,  to  be  understood  as  probably  of  a  family 

f  Od.  xiv.  231,  243-8.  K  Od.  xiv.  237;  IL  xiv.  321, 
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belonging  to  the  Phoenician  train  of  Miuo8.  The 
Thesprotian  ship  of  the  Fourteenth  Odyssey  trades  for 
corn  toDulichium  only.  TheTaphians,indeed,  who  from 
the  xenial  relation  of  their  lord,  Mentes^,  to  Ulysses, 
must  in  all  likelihood  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ithaca,  are  represented  as  making  voyages  not  only 
to  an  unknown  Temese,  which  was  in  foreign  parts  {iv 
aWoOpoovs  avOpwTTov^^)^  but  likewise  to  Phoenicia ;  the 
latter  voyage,  however,  is  only  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  purpose  of  piracyj.  But  these  Taphians  appear 
to  have  formed  an  insignificant  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule :  we  do  not  hear  any  thing  of  them  in  the  great 
armament  of  the  Iliad.  Speaking  generally,  we  may 
say  that  the  Achseans  had  no  foreign  navigation :  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians. 

It  is  to  that  people  that  we  must  look  as  the 
established  merchants,  hardiest  navigators,  and  furthest 
explorers,  of  those  days.  To  them  alone  as  a  body,  in 
the  whole  Homeric  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  does 
Homer  give  the  distinctive  epithet  of  pava-iKXirrol  avSpe^^. 
He  accords  it  indeed  to  the  airy  Phasacians,  but  in  all 
probability  that  element  of  their  character  is  borrowed 
from  the  Phoenicians ^  and  if  so,  the  reason  of  the  deri- 
vation can  only  be,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  for  that 
age  the  type  of  a  nautical  people.  To  them  only  does 
he  assign  the  epithets,  which  belong  to  the  knavery  of 
trade,  namely,  TroXviraiTraXoi  and  rpwKTal.  When  we 
hear  of  their  ships  in  Egypt  or  in  Greece,  the  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  as  if  their  coming  was  in  the  usual 
course  of  their  commercial  operations.  Some  force 
also,  in  respect  to  national  history,  may  be  assigned 
to  the  general  tradition,  which  almost  makes  the  Me- 

h  Od.  i.  105;  ii.  180.  >  Od.  i.  183.  J  Od.  xv.  425. 
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diterranean  of  tlie  heroic  age  *  a  Phoenician  lake ;'  to 
their  settlements  in  Spain,  and  the  strong  hold  they 
took  upon  that  country ;  and  to  the  indirect  Homeric 
testimony,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  re- 
specting the  maritime  character  of  the  Minoan  empire. 

Again,  Flomer  knew  of  a  class  of  merchants  whom 
he  calls  frprjKTtjpe^  in  the  Eighth  Odyssey  (v.  152).  But 
where  Eumaeus  enumerates  the  Sfj/jnoepyoij  or  '  trades 
and  professions'  of  a  Greek  community,  there  are  no 
TrptjKTripe^  among  them"^.  Again,  as  the  poet  knew  of 
the  existence  of  this  class  on  earth,  so  he  introduced  them 
into  his  Olympian  heaven,  where  gain  and  increase  had 
their  representative  in  Mercury.  From  whence  could 
the  prototype  have  been  derived,  except  from  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenicians? 

But  the  imaginative  geography  of  the  Odyssey  goes 
far  beyond  the  points,  with  which  Homer  has  so  much 
at  least  of  substantive  acquaintance,  as  to  associate 
them  historically  with  the  commerce  or  politics  of  the 
age.  The  habitations  of  the  Cyclops,  the  Laestrygones, 
the  Lotophagi,  of  jSk)lus,  the  Sirens,  Calypso,  and 
Circe,  may  have  had  no  ^  whereabout,'  no  actual  site, 
outside  the  fancy  of  Homer ;  still  they  must  have  been 
imagined  as  repositories  in  which  to  lodge  traditions 
which  had  reached  him,  and  which,  however  fabulously 
given,  purported  to  be  local.  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  tradition  of  Atlas,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refuse  to 
it  a  local  character.  He  knows  the  depths  of  every 
sea,  and  he  holds  or  keeps  the  pillars  that  hold  heaven 
and  earth  apart.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  later  representations  of  Atlas  carrying  the  globe,  or 
with  his  more  purely  geographical  character,  as  repre- 
senting  the  mountain  ranges  of  Northern  Africa.    Here 
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he  appears  °  as  the  keeper  of  the  great  gate  of  the  outer 
waters,  namely,  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar :  that  great 
gate  being  probably  the  point  of  connection  with  the 
ocean,  and  that  outer  sea  being  frequented  exclusively 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  in  all  likelihood  obtained  from 
Cornwall  the  tin  used  in  making  the  Shield  of  Aga- 
memnon, or  in  any  of  the  metal  manufactures  of  the 
period.  Rocks  rising  on  each  side  of  a  channel  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  world,  as  it  was  known  to  Greek 
experience,  or  painted  in  maritime  narrative,  could  not 
be  represented  more  naturally  than  as  the  pillars 
which  hold  up  the  sky.  This  figure  follows  the  ana- 
logy of  the  pillars  and  walls  of  a  house,  supporting  the 
roof,  and  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  interior  of  its 
great  apartments  With  equal  propriety,  those  who  are 
believed  alone  to  have  reached  this  remote  quarter,  and 
to  frequent  it,  would  be  said  to  hold  those  pillars^*. 

Even  in  a  less  imaginative  age  than  that  of  Homer, 
the  love  of  the  marvellous,  both  by  the  givers  and  by 
the  receivers  of  information,  would  act  powerfully  in 
colouring  all  narratives,  of  which  the  scene  was  laid  in 
tracts  unknown  except  to  the  narrator.  But  a  more 
powerful  motive  might  be  found  in  that  spirit  of  mono- 
poly, which  is  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
stages,  in  particular,  of  the  development  of  commerce^. 
To  clothe  their  relations  in  mystery  and  awe,  by  the 
aid  both  of  natural  and  supernatural  wonders,  would 
be,  for  a  people  possessed  of  an  exclusive  navigation, 

>^Nagelsbach,HomerischeThe-  to  the  same  point,  by  making  it 

ologie  80-3.  mean  the  doors  of  Ocean. 

o  There  were  colmnns  outside        P  Hermann  Opusc.   vii.  253. 

the   doors,  for  example,  of  the  Nagelsbach,  ii.  9,  note, 
palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca.   Od.         ^  Blakesley's  Introduction  to 

xvii.  29.     This    construction   of  Herodotus,  p.  xiv. 
the  metaphor  would  come  nearly 
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a  powerful  means  of  deterring  competitors,  and  of 
maintaining  secure  hold  upon  profits  either  legitimate 
or  piratical. 

We  have  before  us  these  fiu5ts  in  evidence :  on  the 
one  hand,  a  people  who  in  maritime  enterprise  had  far 
surpassed  all  others,  and  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  waters  and  countries  lying  beyond  a 
certain  narrow  circle.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  multitude  of  adventures  laid  by  Homer  in  this  outer 
sphere,  and  associated  wholly  with  the  persons  and 
places  that  belong  to  it.  Upon  these  grounds  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians must  have  been  the  people  from  whom  Hotner 
drew,  whether  directly  or  mediately,  his  information 
respecting  the  outer  circle  of  the  geography  of  the 
Odyssey.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Strabo.  He  says 
Tovi  Se  ^olviKaf  Xeyia  fxtivvra^ ;  he  considers  that  even 
before  the  time  of  Homer  they  were  masters  of  the 
choice  parts  of  Spain  and  Africa :  and  it  appears  that 
the  traces  of  their  colonization  remained  until  his  day^ 

But  further;  the  traditions  themselves  bear  other 
unequivocal  marks,  besides  their  lying  in  parts  known 
to  Phoenicians  only,  of  a  Phoenician  character;  and 
whether  these  marks  were  attached  by  Homer,  or 
came  ready  made  into  his  hands,  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  present  argument. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tradition  of  Atlas ;  and  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  Phoenicians  would  cast  a  veil  over 
the  regions  of  which  they  knew  the  profitable  secrets. 
In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  the  island  of  Ogygia  is 
the  island  of  Calypso,  the  Concealer :  and  this  Calypso 
is  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

Phaeacia  is,  in  the  Odyssey,  the  geographical  middle 

'  Strabo  ill.  2.  13,  14.  pp.  149,  50. 
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term  between  the  discovered  and  the  undiscovered 
world ;  Ogygia  is  the  stage  beyond  it,  and  the  stage  on 
this  side  of  it  is  Ithaca.  I  do  not  understand  the  Phaea- 
cians  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Phoenicians ' :  but  the  very 
resemblance  of  name  is  enough  to  show  that  Homer 
had  this  people  in  his  eye  when  he  endowed  his  ethe- 
real islanders  with  the  double  gift,  first,  of  unrivalled 
nautical  excellence,and,  secondly,  of  forming  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  interior  space  bounded  by 
the  Greek  horizon,  and  the  parts  which  lay  beyond  it. 

But  in  many  instances  we  find  Homer's  peculiar  and 
characteristic  use  of  epithets  the  surest  guide  to  his 
meaning.  Now  in  Minos  we  have,  according  to  Homer, 
a  firmly  grounded  point  of  contact  with  Phoenicia.  Of 
Minos,  as  the  friend  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Judge  of  the 
defunct,  we  must  from  the  poems  form  a  favourable 
impression.  Yet  is  Ariadne  Mlvwog  Qvyarvip  6\o6(f>povo9. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  o\o6(j>poi>v^.  1  think 
an  examination  of  the  use  of  kindred  words  will  show, 
that  in  the  mind  of  Homer  it  does  not  mean  anything 
actually  wicked  or  criminal,  but  hard,  rigid,  inexor- 
able; or  astute,  formidable  to  cope  with,  one  who 
takes  merciless  advantage,  who  holds  those  >vith  whom 
he  deals  to  the  letter  of  the  bond  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
often  entails  on  them  heavy  detriment. 

In  this  view,  it  would  be  an  epithet  natural  and  ap- 
propriate for  a  people,  who  represented  commerce  at  a 
time  when  it  so  frequently  partook  of  the  characters  of 
unscrupulous  adventure,  war,  and  plunder;  and  an 
epithet  which  might  pass  to  Minos  as  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  their  history,  or  as  a  conqueror.  Again,  it  is 
worth  while  to  review  Homer's  use  of  the  adjective  6\o6^. 
This  epithet  is  applied  by  him  to  the  lion,  the  boar, 

f  Mure,  Greek  Literature,  i.  510. 
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and  the  water-snake"^.  Achilles,  when  complaining  of 
Apollo  for  having  drawn  him  away  from  the  Trojan 
wall,  calls  him  OeHov  oXoan-are  Trdvrwv*.  Menelaus,  com- 
bating with  Paris,  when  his  sword  breaks  in  his  hand, 
complains  of  Jupiter  that  no  god  is  oXodrrepogK  Phi- 
laetius,  in  the  Twentieth  Odyssey,  astonished  that  Ju- 
piter does  not  take  better  care  of  good  men,  uses  the 
same  words".  And  Menelaus  applies  the  same  epithet 
to  Antilochus,  who  has  stolen  an  advantage  over  him 
in  the  chariot-race^.  In  the  positive  degree,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  old  age,  fire,  fate,  night,  battle,  to  Charybdis 
(Od.  xii.  113)9  and  even  to  the  hostile  intentions  of  a 
god,  such  as  the  oXoa  (ppovewv  of  Apollo  (II.  xvi.  701), 
and  in  OeZv  oXoa^  Sia  fiovXa^  (Od.  xi.  275). 

But  the  characteristic  force  of  the  epithet  applied  to 
Minos  becomes  most  clear,  and  its  effect  in  stamping  a 
Phoenician  character  upon  certain  traditions  undeni- 
able, when  we  examine  the  remaining  instances  of  its 
use ;  and  likewise  that  of  the  cognate,  indeed  nearly 
synonymous,  phrase  6\o(pma  eiSd^. 

Only  two  persons  besides  Minos  receive  in  Homer 
the  epithet  6\o6(ppwp^.  One  of  them  is  Atlas,  the  fa- 
ther of  Calypso:  the  other  is  iEetes,  the  brother  of 
Circe.  Again,  the  phrase  6Xo(f>ma  elSm  is  applied  to 
Proteus >";  and  it  is  used  nowhere  else  except  by  Melan- 
thius,  where  he  means  to  describe  Eumssus  as  a  person 
dangerous  and  to  be  suspected'.  Again,  the  oXocfxila  of 
Proteus  are  his  tricks*:  and  moreover  we  have  the 
6\o<f>wia  Stivea  of  Circe  ^.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
Homer  virtually  confines  these  epithets  within  one  par- 
ticular circle  of  traditions ;  for  Proteus,  .£etes,  Circe, 

'  II.  XV.  630.  xvii.  21.  ii.  723.         »  II.  xxii.  15.         *  II.  iii.  365. 
^  Od.  XX.  201.  V  II.  xxiii.  439.  »  Od.  i.  52  and  x.  137. 

yOd.  iv.  460.       »  Od.  xvii.  248.       *0d.  iv.  410.       *>  Od.  x.  289. 
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Atlas,  all  belong  to  the  Outer  Geography  of  the  Odys- 
sey^: and  the  use  of  one  of  them  for  Minos,  with  his 
already  presumable  Phoenician  extraction^,  leads  us,  in 
concurrence  with  many  other  signs,  to  conclude  that  the 
epithet  is  strictly  characteristic,  and  the  circle  of  tra- 
ditions Phoenician.  One  of  the  slightest,  is  also  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  satisfactory  signs  of  the 
Phoenicianism  of  the  whole  scheme.  Tiresias  is  employed 
in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  to  predict  to  Ulysses  his  com- 
ing fortunes :  and  in  doing  it  he  uses  many  of  the  very 
lines,  which  are  afterwards  prophetically  spoken  by 
Circe.  Now  why  is  Tiresias  made  the  informant  of 
Ulysses?  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  poems; 
yet  he  is  introduced  here,  in  possession  of  the  only  gift 
of  prophecy  permitted  in  the  nether  world.  Why  have 
we  not  rather  Amphiaraus,  or  Polupheides,  those  Seers 
at  the  top  of  all  mortal  renown^?  Surely  there  can  be 
but  one  reason ;  namely,  that  Tiresias  was  a  Theban,  a 
native  of  the  only  Greek  State,  except  Crete,  where 
he  could  have  been  the  subject  of  a  Phoenician  dy- 
nasty ^.  It  was  doubtless  this  Phoenician  connection, 
which  qualified  him  to  speak  of  regions,  of  which  a 
Greek  Seer  would,  in  right  of  his  nation,  have  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  only  upon  the  epithets  that  we  may  rely; 
but  upon  the  characters,  too,  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
appropriated.  They  are  full  of  the  elements  of  cunning 
and  deception.  Proteus,  Circe,  Calypso,  the  Sirens,  the 
Laestrygones,  the  Cyclopes,  all  partake  of  this  element, 
while  in  some  it  is  joined  with  violence,  and  in  others 

c  As  perhaps  does  Amphitrite,  bears  on  the  connection  of  Minos 

mentioned  four  times  in  the  Odys-  with   Phoenicia,  m  treating  the 

sey,  never  in  the  Iliad.  subject  of  the  Outer  Geography. 

d  I  shall  consider  further  the         «  Od.  xv.  252, 3. 
construction  of  II.  xiy.  321,  as  it         ^  Od.  x.  492. 
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with  refinement  or  sensuality.     In  all  of  these  we  re- 
cognise so  many  variations  of  the  one  Phoenician  type. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Virgil  seems  to  recognise 
Proteus  as  an  eastern  counterpart  of  Atlas,  in  the  lines 

Atrides  Protei  Menelaus  ad  usque  columnas,  &c. 
This  is  a  recognition  by  Virgil  of  the  Phoenician  charac- 
ter of  the  tradition  :  but  I  see  no  evidence  that  Homer 
meant  to  place  Proteus  and  Atlas  in  relations  to  one 
another  as  representing  the  East  and  West  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, though  this  theory  is  adopted  by  Nagels- 
bach*^  and  others. 

The  office  of  the  god  Mercury,  and  his  relationship 
to  Calypso,  will  be  found  to  confirm  these  conclusions^. 

The  moral  signs  of  the  Greek  character,  though  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  Phoenician,  yet  establish  a 
resemblance  between  them ;  in  so  far  that  both  pos- 
sessed vigour,  hardihood,  and  daring,  and  that  the  in- 
telligence, which  directed  and  sustained  these  great 
qualities,  was  susceptible  of  alliance  with  craft.  In  the 
censure  upon  the  Tr/oiy/cT^/oe?,  which  Homer  has  conveyed 
through  the  mouth  of  Euryalus,  we  may  read  a  genuine 
efiusion  of  his  own  nature :  but  the  gifts  of  Mercury  to 
Autolycus  appear  to  show,  that  the  Phoenician  character 
easily  amalgamated  with  the  Greek  by  its  cunning,  as 
well  as  by  its  strength.  And  certainly  we  may  well 
marvel  at  the  tenacity  of  tissue,  with  which  these  cha- 
racters were  formed,  when  we  find  that  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  one  race  is  distinguished 
beyond  all  others  for  aptitude  and  energy  in  prosecuting 
the  pursuits  of  honourable  commerce ;  that  in  England, 
now  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  world,  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  day  alike  excel  all  other  foreign- 
ers who  frequent  her  great  emporia,  and  the  children  of 

8r  Nagelsbach  ii.  9.  ^  See  Studies  on  Religion,  sect  iiL 
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her  own  energetic  and  persevering  people ;  themselves 
perhaps  the  of&pring  of  the  Thesprotians,  who  went  for 
com  to  Dulichium ;  of  the  Taphians,  who  carried  swarthy 
iron  to  Temese;  of  the  Cretans,  who  made  much  money 
in  Egypt ;  and  of  the  Lemnians,  who  obtained  metals, 
hides,  captives,  and  even  oxen,  in  return  for  their  wine, 
from  the  jovial  Greeks  of  the  army  before  Troy. 

The  more  we  attempt  an  examination  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Odyssey,  the  more  we  find  that,  impos- 
sible as  it  is  to  reconcile  with  the  actual  distribution  of 
earth  and  sea,  it  has  marks  of  being  derived  from  the 
nation,  who  navigated  in  the  remote  waters  where  its 
scenes  are  laid.  The  iiindamental  article  of  the  whole 
is  the  circumscription  of  the  known  seas  by  the  great 
river  Ocean,  which,  alike  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
flows  round  and  round  the  earth,  returning  upon  itself, 
a\f/'o/o/ooo9 ^  like  what  is  called  an  endless  rope.  And  the 
two  keys,  as  I  believe,  to  the  comprehension  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  double  hypothesis, 

(i)  That  Homer  placed  to  the  northward  of  Thrace, 
Epirus,  and  the  Italian  peninsula,  an  expanse,  not  of 
land,  but  of  sea,  communicating  with  the  Euxine.  Or, 
to  express  myself  in  other  words,  that  he  greatly  ex- 
tended the  Euxine  westwards,  perhaps  also  shortening 
it  towards  the  east ;  and  that  he  made  it  communicate, 
by  the  Gulfe  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  with  the  southern 
Mediterranean. 

(2)  That  he  compounded  into  one  two  sets  of  PhcB- 
nician  traditions  respecting  the  Ocean-mouth,  and  fixed 
the  site  of  them  in  the  North  East. 

^  I  have  given  the  accepted,  Ocean.    In  the  Mediterranean,  as 

and  perhaps  the  more  probable  is  well  known,  the  tidal  action  is 

meaning ;  but  the  word  is  also  not  perceived, 
well  adapted  to  signify  the  tidal 
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It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the  line  of  ethnolo- 
gical inquiry,  were  I  now  to  examine  the  extensive 
question  with  which  these  propositions  are  connected. 
I  will  only  observe  in  this  place,  that  all  the  features 
of  this  outer  geography,  when  viewed  at  large,  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  favour,  or  perhaps  rather  to  compel, 
the  supposition,  that  it  was  founded  on  foreign,  that  is 
to  say,  on  Phoenician  information.  Its  extended  range, 
its  reach,  by  the  routes  of  Menelaus  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Ulysses  on  the  other,  over  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  its  vague,  indeterminate,  and  ungeographical 
character  as  to  distances  and  directions,  and  yet  its  fre- 
quent, though  inconsistent  and  confused,  resemblances 
at  almost  every  point  to  some  actual  prototype,  of 
which  the  poet  may  have  had  possibly  or  probably  a 
vision  in  his  eye ; — all  this  agrees  with  the  belief,  that 
it  represents  a  highly  manufactured  work,  made  up 
from  Phoenician  materials,  and  can  scarcely  agree  with 
any  thing  else. 

Reserving  this  much  agitated  subject  for  a  fuller 
separate  discussion,  I  will  here  only  proceed  to  consider 
that  limited  portion  of  it  which  bears  upon  ethnology ; 
I  mean  the  evidence  afforded  us  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Wan- 
derings, as  to  the  site  and  character  (i)  of  the  Siceli  and 
of  Sicania :  (2)  of  the  Thesprotians  and  Epinis :  and 
(3)  with  respect  to  the  family  of  Cadmus,  which  general 
tradition  connects  immediately  with  Phoenicia  in  the 
person  of  its  founder,  and  which  Homer,  by  indirect 
testimony,  I  think,  justifies  us  in  considering  as  derived 
from  that  source. 

llie  Siceli  and  Sicania. 
Notwithstanding  his  use  of  the  name  Thrinacie,  the 
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poet  appears  to  have  had  no  geographical  knowledge 
of  Sicily,  at  least  beyond  its  shape ;  for  I  think  it  may 
be  shown  that  he  places  the  site  of  the  island  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Bosphorus.  But  he 
might  still  have  heard  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy 
immediately  adjoining,  afterwards  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii,  which  forms  the  sole  of  the  foot  rudely  described 
by  the  configuration  of  southern  Italy.  For  this  coast 
is  much  nearer  to  Greece ;  it  probably  would  be  taken 
by  mariners  on  their  way  from  Greece  to  Sicily,  and 
might  be  visited  by  them  before  they  had  pushed  their 
explorations  to  the  more  distant  point.  The  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  touched  first  at  the 
lapygian  promontory,  and  then  coasted  all  the  way''. 
This  possibility  grows  nearly  into  a  certainty,  when  we 
find  that  Homer  speaks  of  a  race,  evidently  as  trans- 
marine, which  from  history  would  appear  probably  to 
have  inhabited  that  region  at  some  early  period. 

I  venture  to  argue  that  this  Bruttian  coast,  the  sole 
of  the  Italian  foot,  reaching  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum 
down  to  Rhegium,  is  the  country  which  appears  to  us 
in  the  Odyssey  under  the  name  of  Sicania. 

In  the  fabulous  account  which  Ulysses  gives  of  him- 
self to  his  father  Laertes  before  the  Recognition,  he 
speaks  as  follows: 

clfii  ix\v  i£  ^A\vpapTos,  80 1  kXvtcl  bdfxaTa  vai(a, 
vtos  * A(f>€CbavTos  nokimrjfjLovihao  ivaicTos' 
avTop  ifjLoC  y  Svoy!  k<rr\v  *E7r?Jp4ros'  dWd  fxe  dai/xa>v 
TiKiy^  imo  ^iKavCrjs  66vp*  l\OiyL€v  ovk  iOikovra" 
vr]vs  hi  fWL  rjb^  ia-Tr)K€v  €7r'  aypov  v6a-(j)L  ttoKyjosK 

In  this  passage  Ulysses  represents  himself  as  a  mari- 
ner, driven  by  some  cross  wind  out  of  his  course  into 
Ithaca.     Now  this  implies  that  his  point  of  departure 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  42,  44.  1  Od.  xxiv.  304-8. 
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should  be  one  from  which  by  a  single  change  of  wind 
he  could  easily  be  driven  upon  Ithaca.  Again,  Sicania 
must  have  been  a  region  known  to  the  Ithacans,  or  else, 
instead  of  merely  naming  it,  he  would  have  described  it 
to  Laertes,  as  he  describes  Crete  to  Penelope™. 

Now,  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  no  other  country  than 
the  one  I  have  named  is  available.  It  has  only  an 
open  sea  between  it  and  Greece,  and  a  passage  of  some 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  so  that  a 
wind  driving  him  from  his  course  might  readily  carry 
him  across.  And  there  is  no  other  tract  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  so  likely  to  have  been 
intended  by  Homer.  lapygia,  beyond  the  Tarentine 
gulf,  lies  northward  even  of  Scheria ;  and,  like  Scheria, 
so  lapygia  was,  we  may  be  assured,  in  the  Outer  or 
unknown  sphere  of  geography  for  Homer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bruttian  coast  might  well  be 
known  in  Greece,  though  by  dim  rumour,  yet  better 
than  Sicily :  first,  because  it  was  nearer ;  and  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  in  the  same  manner  present  the 
appearance  of  an  island,  its  bearings  would  be  more 
easily  determined,  and  therefore  its  site  was  less  likely 
to  be  mistaken.  Lastly,  history  assures  us  that  the 
Sicanian  name  prevailed  in  Italy,  before  it  passed  over 
into  Sicily.  Therefore  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  is  in 
all  likelihood  the  Homeric  Sicania. 

But  again,  we  hear  in  Homer  of  Zi/ceXo/,  though  not 
of  a  Zi/ceX/a.  The  Suitors  advise  Telemachus  to  send 
his  guests  to  the  Zi/ceXo!"  for  sale  :  adding  that  a  good 
price,  a  renumerating  price  (a^iov),  would  thus  be  ob- 
tained for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Sicelian  female 
slave  is  the  wife  of  Dolios,  and  looks  after  Laertes  in 
his  old  age^ 

»  Od.xix.172.         n  Od.xx.  383.         o  Od.xxiv. 21 1,366,389. 
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From  these  passages  we  may  infer, 

1 .  That  the  country  of  the  ZiiceXoi  was  within  the 
remoter  knowledge  of  Ithacan  seamen. 

2.  That  they  were  a  rich  people ;  since  they  were  able 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  slaves. 

The  first  point,  as  we  have  seen,  woald  make  the 
Zi/ceXoi  suitable  inhabitants  of  Sicania. 

But  likewise  as  to  the  second.  Homer  has  given  us 
some  indications  of  their  wealth :  (a)  in  the  name  *A<^'- 
jaf  (the  open-handed)  ascribed  by  Ulysses  to  his  father; 
(i)  in  that  of 'E7rj}jt>£T09  (object  of  contention)  assumed 
for  himself;  (c)  perhaps  also  in  the  name 'AXv/Sa?,  akin 
to  that  of  'AXty/di/P,  wliere  there  was  silver,  and  to  that 
of'Apvfia^  a  rich  Sidouian^J.  This  name  probably  in- 
dicates the  possession  of  metallic  mines,  which  for  that 
period  we  may  consider  as  a  special  sign  of  advancement 
and  opulence. 

Then  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  historic 
period,  it  is  in  this  very  country  that  we  find  planted 
the  great  and  luxurious  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona^ 

Now  as  the  people  called  Siceli,  and  the  country 
called  Sicania,  are  thus  placed  in  relations  of  proximity 
by  Homer,  so  they  continue  throughout  all  antiquity. 
The  reports  collected  by  Thucydides  represent  the 
Sicanians  as  giving  their  name  to  Sicily,  and  displacing 
the  former  name  Trinacria,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Thrinacie.  At  a  later  time,  the  Sicilians  passed 
from  Italy  into  Sicily,  and,  as  was  said,  upon  rafts; 
that  is  to  say,  across  the  strait,  and  consequently  from 
the  country  which,  as  I  contend,  is  the  Homeric  Si- 
cania. These  Siceli  were  rumoured  to  have  overcome 
the  Sicani,  and  to  have  again  changed  the  name  of  the 

Pll.ii.857.  Schonemann  Geog.  f  Cramer's  Italy,  ii.  pp.  354, 
Horn.  p.31.       q  Od.  XV.  426.         391. 
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island  to  Sicily.  It  is  jet  more  material  to  note,  that 
Thucydides  says  there  were  still  Siceli  in  Italy  when  he 
himself  lived :  and  he  adds  the  tradition  that  Italus,  a 
king  of  theirs,  gave  his  name  to  the  Peninsula*. 

To  these  reports,  which  form  a  part  of  the  account 
given  by  Thucydides,  we  may  add  the  statement  of 
Dionysius,  that  the  Z^/ceXoi  were  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Latium,  and  were  displaced  by  the  Pelasgi  ^.  This 
implies  their  movement  southward,  and  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  we  should  meet  them  in  Bruttium,  on  their 
way  to  Sicily,  perhaps  pressing,  in  that  region,  upon 
the  Sicani. 

Such  an  hypothesis  would  be  in  entire  agreement  with 
Homer,  who  evidently  represents  the  Sicanian  as  older 
than  the  Sicelian  name :  for  the  first  had  become  terri- 
torial,  when  the  latter  was  only  tribal  or  national.  And 
all  this  is  in  agreement  with  Thucydides  in  the  essen- 
tial point,  that  he  makes  the  Sicanians  precede  the 
Siceli :  while,  though  the  tradition  he  reports  brings  the 
Sicani  from  Spain  under  pressure  from  the  Ligures^, 
he  need  not  mean  to  exclude  the  supposition,  that  they 
may  have  come  by  land  down  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Though  it  is  probably  wrong  to  confound  the  Siceli 
with  the  Sicani  %  it  would  thus  on  all  hands  appear, 
that  they  were  but  successive  waves  of  the  tide  of  im- 
migration advancing  southward. 

There  is  a  further  evidence  that  Homer  meant  to 
place  Sicania  within  the  Greek  maritime  world,  and 
not  beyond  it.  It  is  this.  In  his  fabulous  narrative  to 
Laertes,  Ulysses  apprises  the  old  man,  that  he  had  seen 
his  son  five  years  before  in  Sicania,  hopeful  of  reaching 
his  home'.     Now  this  is  a  proof  that  the  place  was 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  2.  *  Dionys.  i.  9.  »*  Thuc.  ibid. 

▼  Gramer*B  Italy,  ii.  p.  a.  «  Od.  xxiv.  309. 
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in  the  Inner  or  known  sphere  of  geography :  for  in  the 
outer  circle,  as  for  instance  at  iEolia,  he  never  has  any 
knowledge  or  reckoning  of  his  own  as  to  the  power  of 
reaching  home:  it  was  .^ius  who  gave  him  the 
Zephyr  to  take  him  home,  not  he  who  knew  that  if  he 
got  a  Zephyr  he  would  reach  home.  And  in  like 
manner  he  is  supplied  with  express  directions  by  Ca- 
lypso: while  Menelaus,  not  being  absolutely  beyond 
the  known  world,  has  no  instructions  for  his  voyage 
from  Proteus,  who  plays  for  him  the  part  of  divine  in- 
formant. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  Homer  knew  something  of 
that  part  of  the  Italian  continent,  which  we  may  term 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Again,  if  we  look  onward  to  the 
heel,  lapygia  or  Apulia,  and  observe  its  proximity  to 
Corcyra  or  Scheria,  we  shall  perceive  that  mariners  in 
the  time  of  Homer  might  take  the  route,  which  was 
afterwards  pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Nicias 
and  his  colleagues.  But  this  is  conjectural;  and  as 
Scberia  was  so  faintly  known,  we  must  suppose  Apulia 
to  have  been  still  more  faintly  conceived.  Beyond 
Apulia  Homer  gives  no  sign  of  any  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  Italy.  It  therefore  at  once  appears  possible 
that  be  had  no  idea  of  the  junction  by  land  between 
the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and  that  he  had 
imaged  to  the  northward  only  an  expanse  of  sea.  I  post- 
pone, however,  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Epirtis  and  the  Thesproti. 

The  Ithacan  Suitors  threaten  to  send  Irus  (Od.  xviii. 
84,  115),  and  again  Ulysses  (Od.  xxi.  307),  to  a  certain 
lawless  and  cruel  king  named  Echetus ;  and  in  the  two 
first  passages  we  have  the  additional  indication  fjireipovSe. 
This  expression  used  in  Ithaca  can  refer  to  no  other 
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mainland  than  that  of  the  Greek  Peninsula  :  of  which 
even  the  nearer  parts  y  pass  by  that  name. 

As  on  the  one  hand  Echetus  is  savage,  and  evidently 
foreign  (for  we  never  find  a  Greek  sold  by  Greeks  as  a 
slave  to  a  Greek),  he  must  be  beyond  the  Greek  limit : 
doubtless  beyond  the  Thesproti,  who  were  allies  {apO/unoi, 
Od.  xvi.  427)  of  Ithaca.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  be  remote,  or  the  Suitors  would  not  have  spoken  so 
glibly  of  sending  persons  there.  Hence  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  that  this  Echetus  was  a  sovereign  in  the  region 
of  Epirus,  between  Scheria  and  the  Thesproti :  and  the 
territorial  name^'HTrei/oo?  may  thus  be  at  least  as  ancient 
as  the  Poet. 

In  like  manner  we  find  in  the  Sixth  Odyssey  a 
female  slave  named  Eurymedusa,  in  the  household  of 
Alcinous,  the  old  nurse  of  Nausicaa.  She  was  brought 
by  sea  ^ AirelpriOev^  and  is  described  as  ypnv9  ^Aireipouti*. 
This  is  probably  meant  to  indicate  some  part  of  the 
same  region. 

Thus  E|)irus  would  appear  to  form,  along  with  Sche- 
ria and  Sicania,  Homer's  line  of  vanishing  points,  or 
extceme  limits  of  actual  geography,  towards  the  north- 
west and  west  of  Greece.  To  trace  these  vanishing 
points  all  round  the  circuit  of  his  horizon,  whenever  it 
can  be  done,  is  most  useful  towards  establishing  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  his  Inner  and  Outer, 
his  practical  and  poetical  geography.  In  order  to  mark 
that  distinction  more  forcibly,  I  would,  if  I  might  ven- 
ture it,  even  call  the  former  of  these  alone  Geography, 
and  the  latter  his  territorial  Skiagraphy. 

More  nearly  within  the  circle  of  every  day  inter- 
course with  Greece  than  the  barbarous  Echetus  and  his 
Epirus,  and  yet  hovering  near  the  verge  of  it,  are  the 
Thesprotians  of  the  Odyssey. 

y  Od.  xiv.  93.  »  Od.  vi.  7-12. 
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Ulysses,  in  the  Fourteenth  Book,  in  the  course  of  his 
fiibulous  narrative  to  Eumaeus,  relates  that,  when  he 
was  on  his  way  from  Crete  to  Libya,  the  ship  in  which 
he  was  sailing  foundered,  but  that,  by  the  favour  of 
Jupiter,  he  floated  on  the  mast  for  nine  days,  and,  on 
the  tenth,  reached  the  land  of  the  Thesprotians. 

This  statement  suflSces  to  fix  that  people  to  the  north 
of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  (Arta).  For  had  they  lain  to 
the  south  of  that  gulf,  this  would  not  have  been  the 
first  land  for  him  to  make,  as  it  would  have  been 
covered  by  the  islands. 

The  narrative  which  follows  is  very  curious.  The  Thes- 
protian  king  Pheidon,  according  to  the  tale  of  Ulysses, 
took  good  care  of  him  without  making  him  a  slave  (e/co- 
fila-a-aTo  airpiaTfiv)  \  which,  as  he  was  cast  helpless  on  the 
shore,  common  usage  would  apparently  have  justified, 
and  even  suggested.  The  king's  son,  who  found  him 
in  his  destitute  condition,  had  his  share  in  this  great 
kindness;  for  he  took  him  home,  like  Nausicaa,  and 
clothed  him.  Here,  says  the  tale,  he  heard  news  of 
Ulysses,  who  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  Dodona  to 
inquire  about  bis  fate,  and  had  left  much  valuable  pro- 
perty in  trust  with  these  hospitable  and  worthy  people. 
But  he  goes  on  to  relate,  still  in  the  assumed  character, 
that,  instead  of  keeping  him  to  wait  for  Ulysses,  the 
Thesprotian  king  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  Thesprotian  ship  about  to  sail  to  Dulichium 
for  com,  and  dispatched  him  by  it  as  a  passenger  to  his 
home.  The  crew,  however,  infected  with  the  kidnap- 
ping propensities  of  navigators,  maltreated  and  bound 
him,  with  the  intention  of  selling  him  for  a  slave :  but, 
when  tliey  landed  on  the  Ithacan  beach  to  make  a 
meal,  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity*  and  made 
his  escape*. 

»  Od.  xiv.  293-359. 
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This  ingenious  ikbie  is  referred  to,  and  in  part  re- 
peated in  subsequent  passages  of  the  poem^  with  no 
material  addition,  except  that  the  country  is  called 
(tt/wv  Sij/jLo^  xix.  271)  a  rich  one. 

But  another  passage^  quite  independent  of  all  the 
former,  adds  a  highly  characteristic  incident.  Anti- 
nous,  the  insolent  leader  of  the  Suitors,  is  sharply  re- 
buked by  Penelope,  and  is  reminded  that  his  father 
Eupeithes  had  come  to  the  palace  as  a  fugitive  from 
the  Ithacan  people,  dependent  on  Ulysses  for  deliver- 
ance from  their  wrath.  The  reason  of  their  exaspera- 
tion was,  that  Eupeithes  had  joined  the  buccaneering 
Taphians  in  a  piratical  expedition  against  the  Thespro- 
tians,  who  were  allies  of  Ithaca. 

We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  assemblage  of  cha- 
racteristics, which  all  tend  to  prove,  and  I  think  very 
suflSciently  prove,  the  Pelasgianism  of  the  Thesprotians. 
The  humane  and  genial  reception  of  the  stranded  sea- 
farer is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
Egyptian  king^,  and  his  people  to  him  on  a  previous 
occasion.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  enslaved,  suggests 
it  as  most  probable,  that  there  were  no  slaves  in  the 
Thesprotian  country :  which  would  entirely  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  Pelasgians,  as  themselves  not  the  con- 
querors of  a  race  that  had  preceded  them,  but  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  spots  they  occupied  in  the  Greek  pen- 
insula. The  richness  of  their  country  is  further  in  har- 
mony with  the  account  of  Egypt,  and  with  their  addiction 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  feigned  deposit  by  Ulysses 
of  his  metallic  stores  with  them  proves,  that  they  were 
not  a  predatory,  and  therefore  proves,  for  that  period, 
that  they  were  not  a  poor  people.    The  name  Pheidon, 

*>  Od.  xvi.  65.  xvii.  525,  and  xix.  269-99. 

«  Od.  xvi.  424-30.  <*  Od.  xiv.  278-86. 
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or  thrifty,  given  to  the  king,  agrees  with  the  character 
which,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  find,  attaches  in  a  marked 
manner  to  Pelasgian  proper  names.  And  lastly,  they 
were  the  subject  of  attack  by  Taphian  buccaneers; 
which  tends  to  show  their  unoffending  and  unaggressive 
character. 

On  the  other  side,  we  find  them  trading  by  sea  to 
Dulichium:  and  we  find  the  crew  of  the  trader  at- 
tempting to  kidnap  Ulysses.  But  as  the  Pelasgians 
were  not  in  general  navigators,  it  may  very  well  have 
happened  that  the  trade  of  the  country  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  some  distinct,  possibly  some  Lelegian,  or 
even  some  Hellenic  race,  which  may  have  settled  there 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  congenial  employment, 
and  which,  like  other  traders  of  the  time,  would  be 
ready  upon  occasion  to  do  a  turn  in  the  way  of  piracy. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  Thesprotian* 
Ephyre ;  which  proves,  as  I  believe,  an  early  infusion  of 
some  race  connected  with  the  Hellenic  stem. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  from  Homer,  that  the  Thespro- 
tians  were  Pelasgian.  And  this  conclusion  is  strongly 
sustained  by  the  extra -Homeric  tradition.  Herodotus 
states,  that  they  were  the  parent  stock  from  whence 
descended  the  Thessalians^,  a  report  which  I  only  follow 
to  the  extent  of  its  signifying  an  affinity  between  the 
early  settlers  on  the  two  sides  of  Mount  Pindus.  And 
Dionysius^  appears  to  imply  the  opinion,  that  they  were 
Thesprotian  Pelasgians  who  settled  in  Italy. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  I  can  hardly  think  Homer 
points  out  to  us  more  than  one  Dodona  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  respectively.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
supposition  of  two  Dodonas  be  admissible,  the  circum- 

«  Strabo  vii.  p.  324.         f  Herod,  vii.  176.         ^  Dion.  Hal.  i.  18. 
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stances  suggested  by  him  would  help  to  account  for  it. 
For  the  Dodona  of  the  Iliad  is  described  as  Pelasgic 
and  also  Hellic :  that  is,  as  we  must  I  think  suppose, 
having  been  Pelasgic,  it  had  become  Hellic.  The  Do- 
dona of  the  Odyssey  (on  this  supposition)  is  Thespro- 
tian,  that  is  to  say  Pelasgic,  only.  The  solution  would 
then  be,  that  the  Pelasgians  of  the  original  Dodona, 
when  displaced,claimed  to  have  carried  their  oracle  along 
with  them,  while  the  Hellic  intruders  in  like  manner  set 
up  a  counter-claim  to  have  retained  it  in  its  original 
seat.  The  history  of  Christendom  supplies  us  with  cases 
bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  this,  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  a  great  seat  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

Cadmeans. 

We  have  seen  that  the  name  of  Ino  Leucothee  is  suffi- 
ciently identified  with  a  circle  of  Phoenician  and  outer- 
world  traditions.  And,  as  her  name  and  position  give 
us  directly,  or  by  suggestion,  the  principal  testimony 
borne  by  Homer  to  Cadmus  her  father,  this  will  be  the 
most  convenient  place  for  considering  his  connection 
with  Greece. 

We  are  justified,  I  think,  in  at  once  assuming,  first, 
from  his  relation  to  Ino,  that  he  was  Phoenician ; 
secondly,  from  the  deification  of  his  daughter,  that  he 
was  a  ruler  or  prince.  And  thirdly,  Ino  appears  to 
Ulysses  in  his  distress  as  a  protecting  deity.  Now  as, 
when  mortal,  she  had  been  Phoenician  by  extraction, 
and  as  she  thus  shows  her  sympathies  with  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  we  must  assume  a  link  between  these  two 
facts.  They  would  be  associated  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, if  the  family  of  Cadmus  her  father  had  become 
naturalized  in  the  possession  of  a  Greek  sovereignty. 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  handed  down  a  tradition  re- 
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specting  Cadmus ^  which  is  important  from  its  combi- 
nation with  circumstantial  evidence;  and  which  is  in 
harmony  with  Homer,  as  it  appears  to  represent  the 
Phoenician  immigrant  at  a  well  known  and  natural 
resting-place  on  his  way  towards  Greece.  It  is  to  the 
effect,  that  Cadmus  put  into  Rhodes,  built  there  a 
temple  of  Neptune  (and  here  we  should  remember  the 
worship,  and,  as  some  think,  the  temple  of  Neptune^ 
in  Scheria),  established  a  line  of  hereditary  priests,  and 
deposited  offerings  to  Minerva  of  Lindos.  Among 
these,  there  remained  in  after-times  a  finely  wrought 
kettle  or  caldron,  executed  in  an  antique  style  of 
art,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  Phoenician  cha- 
racter. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of  Cadmus,  we  have 
the  Homeric  designations  of  Ka^/xeioi  and  JS.aSfi€i(av€9. 
They  appear  to  be  synonymous :  but  the  patronymical 
form  of  the  latter  corroborates  the  opinion  that  there 
was  an  individual  Cadmus  from  whom  the  names  pro- 
ceeded, that  they  were  properly  dynastic,  and  not 
names  taken  from  a  nation  or  extended  race. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  as  to  the  period  within 
which  this  race  of  Cadmeans  held  sway  in  Boeotia,  the 
district  where  alone  we  hear  of  them.  When  did  they 
begin,  and  when  did  they  close  ? 

The  extra-Homeric  tradition  would  throw  Cadmus 
back  to  one  of  the  very  earliest  periods,  which  would 
appear  to  be  included  within  Homer's  knowledge  up- 
wards.    The  generations  are  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Cadmus.  4.  Laius. 

2.  Polydorus.  5.  (Edipus. 

3.  Labdacus.  6.  Eteocles  and  Polynices. 

h  Diod.  Sic.  V.  58.  '  Od.  vi.  266. 
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Tbe  last-named  brothers  are  contemporaries  of  Ty- 
deus.  It  follows  that  Cadmus  is  placed  seven  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war ;  he  is  made  contemporary  with 
Dardanus,  and  he  appears  in  Greece  about  three  and 
a  half  generations  before  Minos  came  to  Crete. 

Now  this  is  not  the  presumption,  to  which  the 
Homeric  text  would  give  rise.  For  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that,  if  a  family  of  an  active  race  like  the  Phoe- 
nicians made  their  way  into  Greece,  and  managed  to 
establish  a  sovereignty  within  it  seven  generations 
before  the  Troica,  upwards  of  a  century  should  elapse 
before  any  other  adventurer  was  found  to  repeat  so  ad- 
vantageous a  process. 

Farther,*  the  Cadmeans  were  in  Thebes.  But  Cad- 
mus was  not  its  founder.  It  was  founded,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey'^,  by  Zethus  and  Am- 
phion,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  of  Antiope,  daughter  of 
Asopus :  two  persons  who  have  thus,  on  both  sides 
of  their  parentage,  the  signs  of  being  the  first  known  of 
their  own  race  in  the  country.  From  the  appearance 
of  Antiope  in  the  Neicufti,  where  none  but  Hellenic  and 
naturalized  Shades  are  admitted,  we  may  infer  that 
Amphion  and  Zethus  were  not  Pelasgian  but  Hellene. 
Again,  as  they  Jirst  founded  and  fortified  Thebes,  they 
must  have  preceded  Cadmus  there.  What  then  was 
their  probable  date? 

In  the  Ne/ci/m,  so  far  as  regards  the  women.  Homer 
gives  some  appearance  of  meaning  to  introduce  the 
persons  and  groups  in  chronological  order. 

The  first  of  them  all  is  Tyro',  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  family  of  i^lus,  and  to  have  lived  about 
four  generations  before  the  Troica. 

^  260-5.  *  See  inf.  sect  viii. 
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The  next  is  Antiope,  mother  of  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thiis. 

After  her  come  ( i )  Alcmene,  mother  of  Hercules, 

(2)  Epicaste,  mother  of  (fidipus,  and 

(3)  Chloris,  mother  of  Nestor. 

All  of  whom  belong  to  a  period  three  generations  before 
the  war. 

After  these  follow  Leda  and  Ariadne,  with  others 
whose  epoch  the  text  of  Homer  does  not  enable  us  to 
fix.  But  Ariadne,  the  bride  of  Theseus,  and  aunt  of 
Idomeneus  (the  ii€<ranr6\io^\  stands  at  about  one  gene- 
ration and  a  half  before  the  war :  and  Leda,  as  the 
mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux  who  were  dead,  and  of 
Helen  whose  marriageable  age  dated  from  so  many 
years  before  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  belongs  to  about  the  same  date. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  would  appear,  from  the 
signs  of  chronological  order,  that  Antiope  can  hardly  have 
been  older  than  Tyro,  and  therefore  can  only  have  been 
about  four,  and  her  sons  about  three  generations  before 
the  War.  We  have  no  vestiges  of  their  race  in  Homeric 
history,  except  that,  in  the  Nineteenth  Odyssey™,  there 
is  recorded  the  death  of  Itylus,  the  son  of  Zethus,  in 
his  boyhood.  The  Amphion  lasides  of  Od.  xi.  283, 
must  be  another  person.  But,  if  this  reasoning  be 
sound,  Cadmus,  who  succeeds  to  them  in  Thebes,  was 
probably  much  more  recent  than  the  later  tradition 
makes  him,  and  may  have  come  into  Greece  only  a 
short  time  before  Minos. 

His  name  appears  to  have  been  given  as  a  dynastic 
name  to  his  subjects,  or  the  ruling  class  of  them,  and 
to  have  continued  such  under  his  descendants.     For 

™  Od.  xix.  522. 
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not  only  does  it  appear  to  have  begun  with  hiiu,  but 
with  the  fall  of  the  family  it  at  once  disappears. 

In  five  different  places  of  the  poems.  Homer  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  occurrences,  which  took  place  at 
Thebes  under  the  Cadmean  dynasty,  in  the  time  of 
(Edipus  and  of  his  sons :  and  in  these  five  passages  he 
employs  the  names  KaSjuieioi  and  KaS/uieicope^  no  less 
than  eight  times  for  the  people,  while  he  never  calls 
them  by  any  other  name". 

But  when  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  war, 
this  dynasty  has  disappeared  with  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nioes :  the  country  of  Boeotia,  which  it  had  once  go- 
verned, seems  to  have  lost  its  cohesion,  and  its  troops 
are  led  by  a  body  of  no  less  than  five  chiefs.  And  now, 
whenever  Homer  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  they  are  never  KaS/uLcioi  or  KaS/jLclavesj 
but  they  are  BoiwroL  The  words  Boicdto?  and  Boiwrios 
are  found  nine  times  in  the  Iliad. 

Nations  called  by  a  name  which  is  derived  from  a 
national  source,  are  likely  to  retain  it  longer  than  those 
which  are  designated  dynastically  from  the  head  of  a 
ruling  family :  as  they  must  change  their  dynasties 
more  frequently  than  they  can  receive  new  infusions 
of  race  and  blood,  powerful  enough  to  acquire  a  predo- 
minance over  the  old. 

Strabo  indeed  says^,  that  Homer  calls  the  Cadmeans 
of  the  Troic  war  by  the  name  of  Minyee.  But  no 
Minyse  are  named  in  Homer  at  all,  although  he  speaks 
of  the  ^Op')^oiJL€vo9  M £1/1/1/109,  and  of  the  iroTaixo^  yiiwrfCo^ 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  though  there  was  perhaps  there 
also  a  Minyan  Orchomenos.  Even  if  Minyse  were 
named  in  Homer  as  a  race,  it  would  be  strange  that 

n  II.  iv.  385.  388,  391.  V.  804,  7.  X.  208.  xxiii.  680.    Od.  xi.  275. 

o  ix.  p.  401. 
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Homer  should  without  a  reason  alter,  for  the  period  of 
the  war,  that  use  of  the  Cadmean  name,  to  which  he 
adheres  elsewhere  so  strictly,  as  to  show  that  he  is 
acting  on  a  rule.  Whereas  the  transition  to  Boi<»roi 
is  not  only  intelligible,  but  politically  descriptive. 

Upon  the  foregoing  fact«  we  may  found  several  ob- 
servations : 

1.  The  Cadmean  name  would  seem  to  be  strictly 
dynastic :  as  it  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the  spot 
where  Cadmus  has  reigned,  and  disappears  at  the  same 
point,  along  with  the  extinction  of  his  family. 

2.  The  use  of  the  Cadmean  name  by  Homer,  com- 
pared with  his  departure  from  it,  each  having  appro- 
priate reference  to  the  circumstances  of  different 
epochs,  appears  to  be  a  marked  example  of  a  careful 
and  historic  manner  of  handling  local  names  with  re- 
ference to  the  exact  circumstances  of  place,  time, 
and  persons,  and  not  in  the  loose  manner  of  later 
poetry. 

3.  Our  whole  view  of  Cadmus  and  the  Cadmeans 
from  Homer  has  been  attained  by  circuitous  inference : 
and,  presuming  it  to  be  a  just  one,  we  have  here  a  very 
singular  example  of  the  poet's  reticence  with  respect 
to  all  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  influence  into  his 
country. 
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SECT.  V. 

On  the  Catalogue. 

The  Catalogue  in  the  Second  Book  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  Geography,  than  to  the  Ethnology  of 
the  poems.  But  I  advert  to  it  here  on  account  both 
of  the  historic  matter  it  contains,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  illustrates  the  general  historic  designs  of  the 
Poet 

It  is  perhaps,  in  its  own  way,  nearly  as  characteristic 
and  remarkable  a  performance,  as  any  among  the  loftier 
parts  of  the  poem.  Considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Iliad, 
it  would  be  more  justly  termed  the  Array  than  the 
Catalogue ;  for  it  is  a  review,  and  not  a  mere  enumera- 
tion. Considered  with  respect  to  history,  its  value  can 
scarcely  be  overrated :  it  contains  the  highest  title- 
deeds  of  whatever  ancient  honour  the  several  States 
might  claim,  and  is  in  truth  the  Doomsday  Book  of 
Greece. 

We  may  consider  the  Greek  Catalogue  in  three  parts : 

First,  the  Invocation  or  Preface. 

Secondly,  the  Catalogue  Proper. 

Thirdly,  the  Postscript,  so  to  call  it,  761-779. 
Before  and  after,  he  has  graced  the  work  with  splendid 
similes.  When  all  is  concluded  and,  as  it  were,  marked 
oif,  he  proceeds  to  append  to  it  the  Trojan  Catalogue ; 
a  work  of  less  extent  and  difficulty,  as  also  of  less 
penetrating  interest  to  his  hearers,  but  yet  constructed 
with  much  of  care,  and  with  various  descriptive  embel- 
lishments. 

The  Preface  contains  the  most  formal  invocation  of 
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the  Muses  among  the  few  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  poems.     The  others  are, 

II.  i.  I.  Introduction  to  the  Iliad :  addressed  to  Oca. 

II.  ii.  761.  In  the  Postscript  to  the  Catalogue. 

II.  xi.  218.  Before  the  recital  of  the  persons  who  were 
slain  by  Agamemnon. 

II.  xiv.  508.  Before  the  recital  of  the  Greek  chiefs, 
who,  on  the  turn  of  the  battle,  slew  various 
Trojans. 

II.  xvi.  112.  Before  proceeding  to  relate,  how  the 
Trojans  hurled  the  firebrands  at  the  Grecian  ships. 

Od.  i.  I.  Introduction  to  the  Odyssey:  addressed  to 
Moucra. 
In  the  cases  of  the  Eleventh  and  Fourteenth  Books, 
the  invocation  of  the  Muse  stands  in  connection  with 
a  particular  effort  of  memory ;  for  the  recitals  prefaced 
by  it  consist  of  names  not  connected  by  any  natural  tie 
one  with  the  other.  But  it  is  here  that  the  Poet's  ap- 
peal to  the  Muse  most  deserves  attention. 

If  Homer  was  composing  a  written  poem,  the  invo- 
cation is  ill-timed  and  unmeaning.  He  has  already,  by 
a  series  of  fine  similes,  elevated  the  subject  to  a  proper 
level.  Considered  as  a  mere  written  Catalogue,  it  does 
not  deserve  or  account  for  the  prayer  for  aid :  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  was  of  necessity  among  the  sermoni 
prapioray  and  was  one  of  the  easiest  parts  of  the  poem 
to  compose.  But  if  we  consider  the  poem  as  a  recita^ 
tion,  then  the  Catalogue  was  very  difficult ;  because  of 
the  great  multitude  of  details  which  are  included  in  it, 
and  which  are  not  in  themselves  connected  together  by 
anv  natural  or  obvious  link. 

It  is  true  that  he  begs  the  Muses  to  inform  him,  be- 
cause they  were  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  whereas 
he  is  dependent  on  report  only  (/cXeo?)  for  information. 
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Now  this  was  equally  true  of  the  whole  material  of  the 
poem :  but  the  reason  why  he  introduces  the  statement 
of  this  truth  in  so  marked  a  manner,  must  be  from  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  task  he  was  beginning ;  nor  could 
it  be  arduous  in  any  other  way,  than  as  an  effort  of 
memory. 

The  invocation  contains  another  proof  that  the 
poems  were  composed  for  recitation  in  the  words  (w. 
489,  90) 

<lxovri  5'  &ppriKTOs,  \a\K4ov  hi  fwi  fjrop  ivcCri. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  refer  to  the  in- 
sufficient ability  of  the  bodily  organs  of  recitation,  if 
he  were  about  to  recite :  but  nothing  less  proper,  if  he 
were  engaged  on  a  written  poem.  It  has  been  a  fa- 
shion however  with  poets  to  copy  Homer  in  this  pas- 
sage, although  the  reason  and  circumstances  on  which 
it  is  founded  had  become  wholly  inapplicable :  and  their 
abusive  imitation  has  blinded  us  to  the  significance  of 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Iliad. 

Now  as  regards  the  list  itself. 

In  this  Catalogue,  he  had  to  go  through  the  different 
States  of  Greece,  furnishing  twenty-nine  contingents  of 
various  strengths,  all  indicated  by  the  number  of  ships, 
to  the  army.  These  contingents  are  under  forty-five 
leaders,  many  of  them  with  genealogies,  and  coming 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  Greek  towns.  The 
proper  names  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  strictly  so  called, 
are  three  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  those  of  the 
Trojan  one  hundred  and  five,  making  in  all  five  hun- 
dred and  one.  These  must  have  been  a  selection  from 
a  larger  number,  for  there  were  Greek  towns  (for  exam- 
ple ^pjpai  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Od.  iii.488,  and  the  va- 
rious towns  named  'K(f)upti)  not  named  in  the  Catalogue ; 
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and  this  again  increased  the  difficulty  of  keeping  by 
memory  to  the  list  throughout.  Again,  it  was  difficult 
to  adopt  any  arrangement  that  should  not  be  wholly 
arbitrary,  in  displaying  to  us  the  parts  of  an  Ktmy  which 
comprised  so  many  divisions,  and  which  was  drawn  from 
sources  so  numerous,  and  dispersed  over  a  territory  of 
such  extremely  irregular  formation. 

Homer  has  however  with  great  ingenuity  adopted 
a  geographical  arrangement  in  the  Greek  Catalogue, 
which,  so  fiir  as  the  various  divisions  were  concerned, 
has  enabled  him  to  combine  them  into  a  kind  of 
whole. 

The  territory,  which  supplied  the  army,  consisted 
partly  of  continent,  and  partly  of  islands :  and  the  islands 
again  were  partly  such  as,  lying  about  the  coast  of  the 
mainland,  might  be  most  conveniently  remembered  in 
conjunction  with  it,  partly  such  as  formed  a  group  of 
themselves. 

If  we  take  the  continent  and  islands  together,  we 
shall  find  that  they  form  })art  of  a  curvilinear  figure, 
not  indeed  circular,  but  elliptical,  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching a  circle  than  that  group  of  islands-  in  the 
iEgean,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Cyclades. 
This  name,  taken  from  the  rude  approximation  to  a 
geometrical  figure,  may  possibly  have  been  at  first  sug- 
gested to  the  Greeks  by  Homer's  geometrical  arrange- 
ment in  the  Catalogue.  I  speak  of  Homers  arrange- 
ment as  geometrical,  because  the  principle  he  has 
adopted  is  that  of  mental  figure  drawing:  it  is  of  course 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  lie  perhaps  did  not  even  know 
the  correct  mode  of  constructing  a  (rircle. 

The  proportion  of  the  figure  formed  by  the  mainland 
and  islands  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  complete  circum- 
ference :  the  ends  of  the  curve  being  Thessaly  to  the 
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north,  aiid  Calydnse,  with  the  other  small  islands,  in  the 
south-east. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice,  firstly,  the  primary 
division  of  the  Catalogue  into  principal  parts,  and  se- 
condly, the  subdivision  in  each  of  those  parts. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  Poet  has  not 
adopted  the  mode  of  enumeration  which  might  have 
been  tli ought  most  obvious :  namely,  to  begin  at  one  of 
the  extremities  of  this  semicircle  (so  to  call  it),  and  then 
proceed  towards  the  other.  If  the  territorial  subdivi- 
sions had  been  regular,  this  would  have  been  conve- 
nient :  but  from  their  utter  irregularity  it  would  in  this 
case  have  been  wholly  useless. 

Again,  he  might  have  begun  with  Agamemnon,  his 
immediate  forces  and  dominion ;  and  might  then  pro- 
ceed through  the  States  according  to  the  political  im- 
portance of  their  respective  contingents.  But  to  this 
course  there  were  two  objections.  First,  their  order  could 
not  on  this  principle  have  been  easily  decided,  especially 
after  passing  a  few  of  the  most  considerable.  But,  se- 
condly, he  appears  to  have  avoided,  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose and  with  an  extraordinary  skill,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  whatever  could  have  excited  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy as  between  the  several  States  of  Greece.  Of 
course  I  do  not  refer  to  the  admitted  supremacy  of 
Agamemnon:  but  if  he  had  attempted  to  place  the 
forces  of  Nestor,  Diomed,  Menelaus,  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Arcadians,  the  Phthians,  in  an  order  thus  regu- 
lated, it  would  have  been  at  variance  with  obvious  pru- 
dence, and  with  his  uniform  rule  of  action.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  rightly  consider,  that  if  Homer  had 
been  writing  his  poems,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
give  Agamemnon  the  first  place  in  this  description. 
He  has  not  then  followed  the  general  form  of  the  ter- 
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ritory,  nor  has  he  begun  with  the  chief  political  member 
of  the  armament.  Nor,  lastly,  has  he  even  treated  the 
Peloponnesus  as  a  separate  division  of  Greece :  but  he 
has  introduced  it,  though  it  was  the  most  important  part 
of  the  country,  between  the  eastern  parts  (Bceotia,  with 
six  other  States)  and  the  western  parts  (^tolia,  with 
two  other  States)  -of  Middle  Greece. 

There  are  therefore  various  modes  of  arrangement, 
which  either  politically  or  geographically  might  be 
termed  obvious,  but  which  the  Poet  has*^  passed  by. 
Why  has  he  passed  them  by  ?  and  why  has  he  begun 
the  Catalogue  with  the  Boeotians?  who  were  neither 
powerful,  nor  ancient,  nor  distinguished  in  a  remark- 
able degree ;  nor  did  they  lie  at  any  one  of  the  geo- 
graphical extremities  of  the  country. 

Again,  it  might  be  asked,  why  has  he  not  either  di- 
vided all  the  islands  from  Continental  Greece,  or  none? 
Instead  of  that,  he  reckons  Euboea,  Cephallenia,  Za- 
cynthus,  and  Ithaca,  in  the  same  division  with  Conti- 
nental Greece,  but  begins  a  new  division  with  Crete. 

Let  us  now  carefully  note  what  he  has  done,  and 
see  whether  it  does  not  suggest  the  reasons. 

The  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Catalogue  would 
appear  to  lie  as  follows : 

I.  Continental  Greece  south  of  mount  (Eta,  including 
the  Middle  and  the  Southern  division,  with  the  islands 
immediately. adjacent.  This  section  furnishes  sixteen 
contingents.  (II.  ii.  494-644.) 

II.  Insular  Greece,  from  Crete  to  Calydnse:  these 
islands  furnish  four  contingents.  (645-680.) 

III.  Thessalian  Greece,  from  CEta  and  Othrys  in  the 
south,  to  Olympus  in  the  north :  which  furnishes  nine 
contingents.  (681-759.) 

These  three  divisions  completely  sever  the  line  of 
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the  semicircular  curve.  It  follows  that  in  recitation  he 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  each  part  severally,  as  each 
forms  a  compact  figure  of  itself :  and  this  he  could  not 
have  done,  had  he  followed  the  seemingly  more  natural 
division  into  continent  and  islands.  At  the  interval  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second,  he  makes  a  spring  from 
i£tolia  to  Crete :  and  another  between  the  second  and 
the  third,  from  the  Calydnse  to  Thessaly. 

The  desideratum  obviously  was,  to  assist  memory  by 
such  a  geographical  disposition,  that  the  different  parts 
might  be  made  by  association  each  to  suggest  that 
which  was  immediately  to  follow.  So  distributed,  they 
would  supply  a  kind  of  memoria  technica. 

We  see  how  he  prepares  for  this  operation  by  his  dis- 
tribution in  chief,  which  gives  him  the  three  sections  of 
Greece,  as  they  succeed  one  another  on  the  line  of  the 
(completed)  figure. 

And,  though  we  may  not  yet  have  in  view  a  reason  for 
his  beginning  with  the  Boeotians,  we  seem  now  at  least 
to  have  a  reason  before  us  for  his  beginning  with  the 
middle  section  instead  of  one  of  the  extremes  ;  namely, 
that  it  was  the  principal  one,  as  it  not  only  supplied  the 
largest  number  of  ships  and  men,  and  nearly  all  the 
greater  commanders,  but  also  as  it  contains  the  seat 
of  sovereignty,  and  supplied  the  forces  of  the  Chief  of 
the  army. 

Having  the  three  sections  before  us,  let  us  now  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  he  manages  the  sub-distri- 
bution^ so  as  to  make  each  district  of  territory  lead  him 
on  to  the  next. 

And  here  he  seems  evidently  to  proceed  upon  these 
two  rules :  first,  never  to  pass  over  an  intervening  ter- 
ritory, though  he  may  cross  a  strait  or  gulf. 

And  secondly,  to  throw  the  several  States  into  rude 
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circles  or  other  figures,  round  the  arc  or  along  the  line 
of  which  his  recollection  moves  from  point  to  point. 

His  first  figure  may  be  called  a  circle,  being  ellip- 
tical"; and  it  includes  nine  contingents. 

1.  Boeotia.  6.  Attica. 

2.  Minjeian  Orchomenus.  7.  Salamis. 

3.  Phocis.  8.  Argolis. 

4.  Locris.  9.  Mycense. 

5.  Euboea. 

His  second  is  a  zigzag,  and  includes  seven  con- 
tingents^. 

1.  Lacedaemon.  5.  The  Dulichians. 

2.  Pylus.  6.  The  Cephallenians. 

3.  Arcadia.  7.  iEtolia. 

4.  Elis. 

We  now  part  with  the  first  section. 

His  third  figure  embraces  the  second  section,  or 
insular  division  of  the  Catalogue,  and  is  again  part  of 
a  rude  circle  or  ellipses 

1.  Crete. 

2.  Rhodes. 

3.  Syme. 

4.  Cos  and  other  islands.  Carpathus  is  included^ 
which  lay  between  Crete  and  Rhodes;  being  appa- 
rently in  political  union  with  Cos  and  the  Calydnse,  and 
contributing  to  the  same  contingent,  it  could  not  but 
stand  with  them.  Strabo  observes  that  this  principle  of 
political  division,  according  to  what  he  terms  Svva(rr€iaL\ 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Poet  in  his  account  of  the  Thes- 
salian  contingents. 

By  reference  to  the  rude  maps  annexed,  which  mark 

«  Fig.  i.  in  Map.  ^  Fig.  ii.  in  Map.  ^  Fig.  iii.  in  Map. 

d  ix.  5.  p.  430. 
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the  several  contingents  by  figures,  the  nature  of  this 
contrivance  will  be  clearly  seen. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  Homer's  method  of  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  Thessaly. 

This  country  furnishes  nine  contingents,  which  may 
best  be  described  by  the  names  of  their  leaders.  There 
is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  first  four,  except  that  some  of 
the  boundaries  are  indeterminate.  They  form,  like  the 
last  or  insular  group,  an  incomplete  circle^.  The  lead- 
ers are; 

I.  Achilles  (681-94). 

II.  Protesilaus  (695-710). 

III.  Eumelus  (711-15). 

IV.  Philoctetes  (716-28). 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  describing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  remainder.  Strabo,  who  has  followed  the 
Catalogue  in  Thessaly  with  great  minuteness,  seems  to 
have  noticed  the  circular  arrangement:    at  least  he 

speaks  of  the  kvk\o9  t??  OerraX/ay,    and   the  irepioSeia 

Tfjf  xdpa^^.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  sixth  division, 
that  of  Eurypylus,  he  appears  to  find  it  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  confidence  the  site  of  Ormenium:  and 

says,  Koi  oKKa  S*  ecrrh  a  \eyoi  re?  av^  aXX'  oui/  okvZ  Sia^ 

rplfieiv  €7r«  irXeov^.  And  further  on  he  observes,  that 
the  displacements  and  changes  of  cities,  and  mixtures 
of  races,  have  confounded  the  names  and  tribes^,  so 
as  to  make  them  in  part  unintelligible  to  men  of  his 
day :  where  we  are  anew  reminded  of  the  passage  of 
Thucydides,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  the  most  fertile 
tracts  underwent  the  most  frequent  changes  of  popu- 
lation ^ 

The  Suva<rr€ta  of  Eurypylus  is  in  our  maps  commonly 

«  Fig.  iv.  in  Map.  f  Strabo  ix.  p.  435. 

f  Ibid.  p.  439.  >i  Ibid.  p.  442.  >  Thuc.  i.  2. 
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placed  on  the  sea  coast,  but  as  it  appears,  with  little 
authority  of  any  kind:  while,  after  all  the  proof  we 
have  seen  of  continuous  arrangement,  it  seems  incre- 
dible that,  in  this  instance  alone,  Homer  could  have 
followed  an  order  such  that  the  Svpoarela  should  not 
march  either  with  that  which  precedes,  or  that  which 
follows,  but  should  be  severed  from  them  by  a  line  of 
territories  intervening,  which  he  has  already  disposed  of. 
To  judge  from  analogy  with  the  otherwise  uniform 
rule  of  the  Catalogue,  the  dominions  of  Eurypylus  must 
have  been  somewhere  conterminous  both  with  those  of 
the  Asclepiads,  and  with  those  of  Polypcetes.  Waiving 
however  any  effort  to  fix  positively  their  site,  we  find 
the  other  four  remaining  contingents  connected  by  a 
zigzag  line^,  like  that  which  was  used  in  southern 
Greece.     The  leaders  are  as  follows : 

I.  Podaleirius  and  Machaon  (729-33).  (Eurypylus 
734-7,  omitted.) 

II.  Polypoetes  (738-47). 

III.  Gouneus    (Enienes,    Perrhsebi,    and    Dodona, 

748-55)- 

IV.  Prothous  (the  Magnesians,  756-9). 

In  this  view  Homer  appears  to  subdivide  Thessaly 
into  two  figures,  as  he  had  done  Southern  Greece :  and 
in  both  cases  one  of  them  is  curvilinear*  in  which  the 
eastern  parts  are  arranged :  the  other  a  zigzag,  which 
includes  the  western  portions. 

I  have  described  this  geometrical  arrangement,  as  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  the  question,  whether 
the  poems  were  written  or  recited ;  and  also  as  it  seems 
to  be  in  itself  highly  ingenious. 

It  seems  to  distribute  in  rude  but  real  symmetry 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  an  assemblage  of  objects 

k  Fig.  V.  in  Map. 
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between  which  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  almost 
impossible  to  frame  any  link  of  connection. 

But  in  Homer,  though  there  is  much  that  is  inge- 
nious, there  is  nothing  that  is  far-fetched :  and  the 
order  he  has  followed  might  well,  as  to  many  parts  at 
least  of  Greece,  have  been  that  of  his  own  itinerancy 
as  a  minstrel.  And,  though  complex  in  other  respects, 
yet  if  it  reduces  a  complex  physical  arrangement  to  the 
form,  in  which  it  becomes  practically  more  manageable 
than  in  any  other  way  for  his  purposes,  it  is  evidently 
the  one  which  may  best  be  justified  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense. 

The  Greek  Catalogue  is  also  full  of  prooi^  of  the 
historical  intention  of  Homer. 

In  the  first  place,  such  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
immense  amount  of  its  details,  which  are  prima  facie 
a  load  upon  his  verse,  and  which  Homer  seems  to 
have  so  regarded,  from  the  care  he  has  taken  to  relieve 
the  subject  by  the  cluster  of  similes  at  the  beginning. 
He  must  have  had  a  purpose  in  facing  this  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  quite  at  variance  with  his  own  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  to  suppose  that  this  purpose  was 
merely  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  hearers  by  wholesale 
fiction. 

The  use  of  supernatural  machinery  is  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  the  poet  and  his  age,  but  not  so  the 
vulgar  falsification  of  plain  terrestrial  facts.  If  the 
supposition  of  wholesale  fiction  cannot  be  maintained, 
there  is  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  an  historical 
purpose. 

Viewed  at  large,  the  Catalogue  is  an  answer  to  that 
normal  question,  which  expresses  the  anxiety  of  every 
Greek  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  first  of  all 
through  what  are  colloquially  termed  his  ^  belongings.' 
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Tis;  it60€v  ^h  ivhfi&v  \  vd^t  roi  vJAi? ;  i^d^  roK*^?^; 

The  chief  indication  of  departure  from  this  purpose 
is  in  the  case  of  Nireus*".  This  paltry  leader  is  almost 
the  only  person  of  legitimate  birth,  both  of  whose 
parents  are  named:  and  while  he  is  evidently  intro- 
duced for  his  beauty  only,  it  is  most  suspicious  that  his 
father  should  be  named  Xa^ooxf/^,  and  likewise  his  mother 
^AyXaifi.  This  savours  of  the  names  A^/ul63oko9  and 
TepirtaSri^,  which  Homer  has  given  to  his  Bards  in  the 
Odyssey.  And  again  of  his  Phronius,  son  of  Noemon, 
whom  he  introduces  to  play  the  part  of  a  considerate 
and  serviceable  Ithacan  citizen".  With  the  insignifi- 
cant island  of  Syme  Homer  might,  for  a  special  object, 
well  take  this  liberty.  And  we  may  observe  here,  as 
elsewhere,  that  what  is  probably  a  departure  from 
literal  truth,  may  also  be  in  a  higher  view  historical : 
for  doubtless  his  object  is  to  commemorate  impressively 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  Nireus,  and  this  he  does  by  in- 
venting appropriate  accessories. 

Again,  though  an  accurate  geography  would  not  of 
itself  have  proved  the  personal  parts  of  the  narrative 
to  be  historical,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  adopted  one  so  minute  and  elaborate,  as  well  as 
exact,  if  he  had  meant  to  combine  with  it  a  string  of 
merely  fictitious  personalities. 

Thirdly,  besides  many  simple  patronymics,  there  are 
found  thirteen  minor  genealogies  in  the  Catalogue,  ten 
of  them  Greek,  and  three  foreign.  They  are  of  three 
generations  only  in  every  case,  with   the  single  ex- 

'  Od.  i.  i^jo,  et  alibi.  discussed  in  conjunction  with  his 

™  I  am  not  prepared  to  con-  general  mode  of  using  number, 

tend   that  the  numbers   of  the  in  the  'Studies  on  Poetry,'  sect. 

ships  are  to  be  taken  as  literally  iii. 

correct :  but  this  subject  will  be         a  Od.  ii.  3S6. 
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ception  of  the  Orcliomenian  leaders,  who  have  four: 
and  in  every  case  they  attach  to  secondary  heroes,  who 
are  thus  treated  in  a  mass,  while  provision  is  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  poem  for  making  known  to  us  the 
descent  (with  the  exception  of  Ajax)  of  all  the  greater 
heroes,  as  occasion  serves  to  state  it  for  each  of  them 
singly.  Now  it  is  inconceivable,  even  on  general 
grounds,  that  the  poet  should  have  invented  this  mass  of 
names ;  for  they  could  surely  have  excited  no  sort  of  in- 
terest among  his  hearers,  except  upon  one  ground.  They 
must  have  been  true  genealogical  records  of  persons,  who 
had  played  a  part  in  the  great  national  drama ;  one  not 
perhaps  of  high  importance,  yet  sufficient  to  be  the  basis 
of  such  traditions,  as  are  justly  deemed  worthy  of  local 
record  among  a  people  eminently  strong  in  their  muni- 
cipal, as  well  as  their  general  patriotism.  Over  and 
above  this,  many  points  of  these  minor  genealogies 
coincide  with,  and  illustrate  other  historical  notices  in 
other  parts  of  the  poem. 

Again,  there  are  in  all  eight  cases  in  the  Catalogue, 
where  the  name  of  a  mother  is  mentioned.  These  are, 

1.  Astyoche,  mother  of  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus. 
Mars  being  the  father,  v.  513. 

2.  Aroura  mother  of  Erechtheus,  no  father  being 
mentioned,  v.  548. 

3.  Astyochea  mother  of  TlepolQmus,  Hercules  being 
the  father,  v.  658. 

4.  Aglaie  mother  of  Nireus,  Charops   the   father, 
V.  672. 

5.  Alcestis  mother  of  Eumelus,  Admetus  the  father, 

V-  715- 

6.  Rhone  mother  of  Medon,  Oileus  the  father,  v.  728. 

7.  Hippodamia  mother  of  Polypcetes,  Pirithous  the 
father,  v.  742. 
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8.  Venus  is  mentioned  as  the  mother  of  £neas, 
Anchises  being  the  father,  v.  820. 

The  second  of  these  cases,  if  we  are  to  regard  the 
passage  containing  it  as  Homeric,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  account  of  parentage,  but  simply  as  a 
mode  of  asserting  autochthonism.  Again,  the  parents 
of  Nireus,  whether  true  persons  or  not,  are  evidently 
named  with  reference  to  the  consideration  of  beauty 
only,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage. 

And  the  parentage  of  ^neas  may  also  perhaps  be 
named  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embellishment. 

Described  by  the  words  Oea  fipor^  cui/^eib'a,  it  does 
not  appear  to  stand  in  the  same  class,  or  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  explanations,  as  those  Greek  cases 
where  Greek  chieftains  born  out  of  wedlock  have  gods 
for  their  fathers;  nor  is  there  any  case,  among  the 
Greeks,  of  illegitimate  birth  from  a  goddess.  Of  the 
five  other  cases  three  ( i,  39  and  6),  are  obviously  illegiti- 
mate births,  one  at  least  of  them  with  a  fabulous  father. 
This  raises  the  presumption  that  the  name  of  the 
mother  was  mentioned  as  the  only  remaining  means  of 
recording  the  descent :  inasmuch  as  the  persons  would 
otherwise  have  been  ovrlSavoi.  It  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  that  all  these  births  were  out  of  wedlock. 

The  epithets  of  the  Catalogue  are  so  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  the  country,  that  they  have  always  been 
used  as  tests  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  situations 
of  the  places  to  which  they  refer.  They  are  not  less 
exactly  in  harmony  with  the  descriptions  in  other  parts 
of  the  poem,  and  this  in  minor  cases,  where  purposed 
fiction  can  hardly  be  supposed,  not  less  than  in  the 
greater  ones.  For  instance,  the  Arcadians  of  II.  vii. 
134,  are  eyxea-i/jLwpoi :  those  of  the  Catalogue  are  ayx*" 

ina-^^rjrai  (604)9  and  €Tri(rTa/jL€voi   TroXe/uul^eiv  (611).      The 
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Pelasgi  of  II.  x.  429  are  Sioi,  those  of  the  Catalogue 
(840)  are  iyxetrlfiaDpoi.  The  Cephallenians  of  the  Ca- 
talogue are  /jLcyadufioi  (631),  those  of  II.  iv.  330  are 
(rrix€9  ouK  aXairaSval.  The  Crete  of  the  Odyssey  (xix. 
174)  has  ivv^Kovra  TroXfye?,  the  Crete  of  the  Catalogue 

(v.  649)  is  cKaTO/jLTroXi^^. 

Single  commands  are  in  every  instance  assigned  to 
who  in  those  the  rest  of  the  poem  appear  as  chiefs  of 
the  first  order.  In  the  case  of  Idomeneus  alone  is  this 
in  any  way  obscured  ;  as  the  passage  (645-51)  runs: 

*  Idomeneus  led  the  Cretans' Idomeneus  led 

them,  with  Meriones.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Meriones  holds  just  this  sort  of  ambiguous  relation  to 
Idomeneus  in  the  poem  at  large:  sometimes  he  is 
called  his  Oepairaiv  (xxiii.  113  et  alibi\  and  his  oiramv 
(x.  ^%  et  dlibi\  while  he  stands  among  the  nine  first 
warriors  of  the  army,  who  (vii.i6i),  volunteer  for  single 
combat  with  Hector ;  and  when  Idomeneus  leads  the 
van,  he  manages  the  rear  (iv.  25 1-4).  Again,  though 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Catalogue  are  of 
necessity  narrow,  yet  Homer  has  contrived  within  its 
limits  to  mark  distinctly  the  character  and  position  of 
nearly  every  great  chieftain :  certainly  of  Agamemnon, 
Achilles,  Menelaus,  Telamonian  Ajax  (v.  668),  and 
Ulysses. 

The  third  portion,  or  epilogue,  appears  to  be  ascrib- 
able  chiefly  to  the  genial  love  of  Homer  for  the  horse. 
His  arrangement  of  the  army  according  to  the  number 
of  ships,  which  conveyed  each  division,  had  shut  out  the 
mention  of  the  chariots  and  the  coursers  who  drew 
them,  and  he  appears  to  have  devised  this  closing  in- 

o  The  reasons  for  treating  this     number.      (Studies    on    Poetry, 
as   a  coincidence  will  be  found     sect,  iii.) 
in  a  paper  on  Homer^s  use  of 

S  2 
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Yocation  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defect.  It 
was  certainly  not  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  position 
of  Achilles  in  the  army,  which  the  First  Book  had 
completely  developed ;  and  the  passage  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  horses  of  Eumelus,  together  with  those  of 
Achilles  and  his  force. 

It  contains,  however,  two  remarkable  notes  of  histo- 
rical veracity.  The  horses  of  Eumeius,  a  Thessalian,  are 
proclaimed  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  (fiey  apitrrai) : 
and  the  Myrmidons,  again  a  Thessalian  contingent,  are 
here  spoken  of  as  having  a  number  of  separate  chariots 
and  horses;  we  are  told  (773),  *  the  soldiers  played  at 
games. . . .  The  horses  stood  feeding,  each  near  his  own 
chariot,  and  the  chariots  were  in  their  sheds.'  This  is 
never  said  of  any  other  contingent  in  the  army.  In 
strict  harmony  with  this  picture,  Tbessaly  was  conspi- 
cuous throughout  the  historic  times  of  Greece,  for  the 
excellence  of  its  breeds  of  horses,  and  the  high  cha- 
racter of  its  cavalry. 

If  all  this  be  so,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Catalogue  of  Homer  was  held  by 
the  Greeks  of  after-ages,  as  the  great  and  only  systema- 
tic record  of  the  national  claims  of  the  respective  states. 

This  was  not  merely  literary  or  private  estimation : 
the  Catalogue  had  the  place  of  an  authoritative  public 
document.  Under  the  laws  of  Solon,  for  example,  it 
received  the  honour  of  public  recitation  on  solemn 
occasions.  It  was  also  quoted  for  the  decision  of  contro- 
versies. In  the  critical  moment,  which  preceded  the  first 
Persian  war,  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  envoys  apply 
on  the  part  of  Greece  to  Gelon  for  his  aid.  He  claims 
the  command.  In  resisting  this  claim  and  urging  their 
own  right  to  lead  the  fleet,  unless  that  post  be  claimed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians  found  their  pre- 
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tensions  on  the  magnitude  of  their  fleet,  their  autoch- 
thonism,  and,  finally,  the  testimony  of  Homer  to  the 
merits  of  Menestheus  p. 

The  Trojan  Catalogue  has  less  of  organic  connection 
than  the  Greek  with  the  structure  of  the  poem  at  large. 

In  proceeding  to  this  portion  of  his  work,  the  poet 
does  not  renew  his  ornamental  similes,  or  his  invo- 
cation to  the  Muse.  He  evidently  meant  to  lower  the 
tone  of  his  strain  :  and  moreover  he  was  not  about  to 
tax  memory  as  he  had  done  in  the  former  operation,  the 
proper  names  being  only  about  one  fourth  in  number 
of  those  used  for  the  Greeks,  and  none  of  them  being 
arranged  in  long  strings  like  the  towns  of  Boeotia. 

He  now  begins  in  what  may  be  called  a  natural 
order:  taking  first  that  section  of  the  army,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  Troic  sovereignties,  principal  and 
subordinate ;  and  among  these  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  troops  of  Ilion  itself,  as  the  most  considerable,  and 
as  those  chiefly  concerned.  The  next  is  given  to  the  Dar- 
dan  forces,  which  were  connected  with  the  original  seat 
of  the  race,  and  the  following  ones  to  the  contingents 
supplied  by  the  subordinate  sovereigns  of  the  rest  of 
Troas. 

His  pursuit  of  this  order  reminds  us,  that  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  was  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan 
list  simple,  and  did  not  require  the  aid  of  mental 
geometry,  as  he  had  only  to  follow,  almost  throughout, 
a  single  line  of  States  along  the  European  and  Asiatic 
coasts.  It  also  strengthens  the  presumption  that,  when 
Homer  chose  an  order  so  different,  and  so  much  less 
natural  and  obvious,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  he  must 
have  been  governed  by  some  peculiar  reason. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  eleven  divisions  of 

P  Herod,  vii.  i6i. 
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the  Allies,  the]  two  first  are  the  Pelasgians  and  the 
Thracians.  As  the  blood  of  these  two  races  flowed 
likewise  in  the  veins  of  the  Greeks,  the  precedence 
given  to  them  may  have  been  founded  on  this  rela* 
tionship.  But  this  presumption  is  qualified  by  our 
finding  that,  doubtless  on  the  ground  of  geographiedi 
order,  the  Lycian  contingent,  which  had,  at  any  rate, 
strong  Greek  affinities,  comes  last  of  all. 

For  a  reason  given  elsewhere,  we  must  consider  the 
numbers  assigned  to  the  Greek  contingents  as  approxi- 
mate representations  of  their  respective  force :  but  the 
omission  to  particularize  numbers  at  all  in  the  Trojan 
Catalogue  is  itself  an  evidence  of  its  historical  cha- 
racter. The  Trojan  army  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
character:  we  also  know  that  the  allied  contingents 
went  and  came,  and  that  their  absence  from  home,  not 
prompted  by  the  same  powerful  motives  as  that  of  the 
Greeks,  was  shortened  by  reliefs.  Thus  we  find  Rhesus 
with  his  Thracians  just  arrived  in  the  Tenth  Book  ^ : 
Memnon  comes  to  Troy  after  the  death  of  Hector'': 
and  we  are  told  of  the  sons  of  Hippotion  (II.  xiii.  792), 
who  p^Qov  ajjLoilSol,  had  come  as  reliefis,  on  the  preceding 
day.  An  army  thus  collected  piecemeal,  and  thus  fluc- 
tuating in  its  composition,  could  not  leave  behind  it  the 
same  accessible  traditions.  Again,  the  destruction  of 
Troy  itself  obliterated  what  alone  could  have  been  their 
depository ;  nor  had  Homer,  as  a  Greek  bard,  either  the 
same  motives  or  the  same  means  for  gathering  detailed 
information,  as  he  would  naturally  possess  with  reference 
to  his  own  countrymen. 

Hence,  as  the  Trojan  Catalogue  is  shorter,  so  also 
its  scope  is  more  limited.  It  contains  no  specification 
of  forces:  no  anecdotes  going  farther  back  than  the 

q  II.  X.  434.  ^  Od.  xi.  521. 
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existing  generation :  scarcely  any  of  what  may  be 
called  specialties  of  character  or  position  as  to  the 
chiefs.  It  shows  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  products  of  the  countries,  but  this 
knowledge  is  of  a  much  more  general  and  vague  cha* 
racter,  than  that  which  he  has  displayed  in  almost 
eveiy  portion  of  the  Greek  Array.  He  gives  here  very 
few  lists  of  towns  at  all,  and  never  uses  epithets  re- 
quiring us  to  believe  that  he  had  a  personal  knowledge 
of  their  site  and  character.  Only  Ariste  is  iia^  and 
Larissa  is  epifSwXa^.  In  two  or  three  cases  he  speaks 
of  commercial  products ;  a  characteristic  which  it  is 
obvious  that  he  might  have  learned  without  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  countries.  He  does  not  use 
this  particular  kind  of  sign  at  all  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  Greek  Catalogue :  and  we  may  perhaps  correctly 
interpret  it,  where  it  appears,  as  a  token  of  his  want  of 
vivid  and  experimental  knowledge. 

He  also  occasionally  names  a  mountain  or  a  river. 
But  there  is  a  general  avoidance  of  particular  and  cha- 
racteristic epithets,  such  as,  (to  refer  to  the  Boeotian 

list  alone,)  trerp^ea-a-a  given  to  Aulis,  iroXvKVfifio^  to  Eteo- 

nos,  €upuj(opo9  to  Mycalesos,  iuKrl/jLevov  to  Medeon  and 
Hypothebse,  TroXvrpipwv  to  Thisbe,  iroi^ci^  to  Haliartos, 
7ro\v<rTa(f>v\o9  to  Ame,  ia^aroioa'a  to  Anthedon,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  cases. 

Another  material  inference  is  suggested  by  the  very 
different  texture  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  vagueness  of  description  cannot, 
I  think,  but  be  regarded  as  much  in  conflict  with  the 
belief  that  Homer  was  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor,  if  at  least 
his  comparative  knowledge  of  the  two  countries  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  iS^gean  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sign, 
either  positive  or  negative,  of  his  nativity. 
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SECT.  VI. 

On  the  Hellenes  of  Homer ;  and  with  them, 

Helias ;  Panhellenes ;  Cepballenes ;  Helli  or  Selli. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  force  of  the  Hel- 
lenic name  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

It  meets  us  not,  like  the  Pelasgic,  in  a  ^ngle  form, 
but  in  a  group  of  words ;  among  which,  the  principal 
are  as  follows : 

I.''E\Xi;i/€9,Il.  ii.  684.       \ 

2.  Tlav€\\9iv€99  ibid.  530.  >  National  or  tribal  names. 

3.  ZeXXof,  U.  xvi.  234.     ) 

Andy  lastly,  the  territorial  name  of 

4.  EXXa9. 

Observing  the  order  of  derivation  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mure%  we  shall  naturally  look  to  the 
word  "EXXay  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  its  deriva- 
tives, *'EXXj7i/e9  and  YlapikXrive^.  It  is  itself  drawn  from 
'EXXo2  or  ZcXXoc :  but  as  that  name  is  only  once  used 
in  the  Poems,  and  as  by  far  the  largest  body  of  evidence 
tells  upon  the  word  "EXXa?,  the  decision  upon  the  whole 
group  of  words  will  turn  mainly  upon  the  inquiry  we 
shall  have  to  make  into  the  use  of  that  word  by  Homer. 
With  it  therefore  we  shall  commence.  Is  there,  we  have 
to  ask,  clear  proof,  that  it  went  beyond  the  dominions  of 
Peleus  ?  If  it  went  beyond  them,  how  far  did  it  go  ?  and 
did  it  include  that  division  of  Greece,  in  which  Locris 
lay,  whose  inhabitants  a  particular  line  of  the  Catalogue 
classes  with  the  Panhellenes?  For  no  suspicion  of  spu- 
riousness  can  justly  arise  out  of  the  fact  (if  it  be  one), 

»  Lit.  Greece,  i.  39,  note. 
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that  Homer  calls  by  the  name  of  Hellenes  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  country,  which  was  itself  within  the  scope 
of  the  territorial  name  Hellas :  inasmuch  as  this  is  little 
more  than,  the  word  Yorkshire  being  given,  to  make 
use  also  of  the  word  Yorkshiremen. 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  essential  to  observe, 
that  a  certain  elasticity  in  the  use  of  geogra])hicaI  as 
well  as  political  names  could  not  but  belong  to  the  age, 
in  which  Homer  lived :  first,  because  of  the  successive 
movements  of  tribes,  like  wave  on  wave,  so  that  the 
use  of  any  such  name  would  ordinarily  be  either  grow- 
ing or  declining,  but  not  stationary :  secondly,  because 
of  the  indeterminate  forms  which  political  authority 
assumed,  as  resting  on  a  mixture,  in  unknown  propor- 
tions, of  the  various  elements  of  custom,  compact,  re- 
verence, and  force :  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  want 
of  well-defined  geographical  boundaries. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  territory, 
which  we  call  Greece,  was,  in  Homer's  time,  subdivided 
with  precision  between  a  given  number  of  territorial 
names.  We  hear  of  Phthia,  ^gialus,  Elis,  Arcadia : 
but  these  seem  to  be  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule.  For  many  parts  of  it  there  are  no  local  names 
whatever;  and  we  must  not  look  for  any  thing  re- 
sembling the  manner  in  which  England  is  made  up  of 
its  counties,  France  of  its  departments,  or  the  later 
Greece  of  its  individual  states. 

The  passages  in  which  the  word  Hellas  is  used  by 
Homer  stand  as  follows  in  the  order  of  the  Poems : 

1.  A  verse  in  the  Catalogue,  II.  ii.  683  : 

2.  (Achilles  loquitur)^  ix.  395  : 

TroAAal  'Ay^atihis  tUriv  ip  *E\\aba  re  ^$Cfjv  re. 
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3.  (Phoenix  loq.)^  ibid.  447: 

otov  &r€  irp&Tov  \iirov  ^Ekkiiba  KoXkiyvpauca. 

4.  (Phoenix  loq.)^  ibid.  478 : 

5.  (In  the  narrative),  II.  xvi.  595  : 

XdKKOivos  (f>C\ov  vlov^  hs  *EX\ihi  oIkui  valmv 
Skfif^  T€  irXoi;r<p  re  [uriirpene  Mvpfub6v€a'<nv, 

6.  (Penelope  log.),  Od.  i.  344: 

li€yivriyAvri  cud 
iivhphs,  Tcv  Kkios  eitpif  Koff  *EAX(iAa  koX  fiiaov  "Apyos, 

7.  (Penelope  hq.)^  Od.  iv.  724: 

fj  irplv  fiiv  Tr6<nv  iaOXbv  iir(i\€(ra  OviMkiovra, 

vavToCris  ipirpai  KeKaafiivov  iv  Aavaourty 

iaOKhVf  rod  xXios  €ifph  Koff  *£AX(ida  kcX  fiiaov  "Apyos* 

8.  Penelope  repeats  the  same  lines,  Od.  iv.  814-16. 

9.  (Achilles  loq.)^  Od.  xi.494: 

cTire  bi  fwi,  TlriKrios  ifjoifiovoi  cl  ri  irimHrtrai' 
fj  ir  fx€i  Tifiriv  iroXiaiv  {lera  MvpfiMvetro'iv 
rj  ymf  iTifjiACov(nv  iv  ^EXXiha  re  <^Ob)v  re. 

10.  (Menelaus  loq.)^  to  Telemachus,  Od.  xv.  80 : 

ct  V  i04k€i9  Tpa<pOrjp(u  av  *EAXcida  «cai  fxiaov  "Apyos, 
S<Ppa  rot  airrii  iirtoficu,  inroCev^w  bi  roc  tmrovs, 
i(rT€a  5*  avOpdinav  fiyria'ofjLCU. 

Of  these  passages,  there  are  some  which  admit  for  the 
word  Hellas  the  contracted  sense  of  the  dominions  of 
Peleus,  or  even  of  a  simple  portion  of  them.  Namely 
the  following : 

In  ( I )  we  are  reading  part  of  the  description  of  the 
country,  from  which  the  force  of  Achilles  was  drawn. 
Beginning  from  the  line  which  precedes  it,  we  may 
translate  thus :  ^  the  inhabitants  of  Alos,  and  of  Alope, 
and  of  Trachin,  and  those  who  occupied  Phthia,  and 
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the  Hellas  [of  fair  women/  It  is  clear,  on  the  &ce  of 
the  passage,  that,  whatever  it  may  mean,  the  sense  does 
not  require  it  to  mean  more  in  this  place  than  a  parti- 
cular district,  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  Peleus. 

In  (2),  where  Achilles  says,  there  are  many  Achaean 
maids  through  Hellas  and  Phthia,  any  one  of  whom  he 
can  have  for  a  wife. 

In  (5),  where  we  are  told  that  Bathycles,  son  of 
Chalcon,  dwelt  in  Hellas,  preeminent  among  the  Myr- 
midons in  prosperity  and  wealth. 

And  in  (9),  where  the  shade  of  Achilles  asks  whe- 
ther his  father  Peleus  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  kingly 
power  in  the  populous  country  of  the  Myrmidons,  or 
whether  he  is  deprived  and  despised  through  the  range 
of  Hellas  and  Phthia. 

But  among  these  four  passages  there  is  a  distinction. 
In  (i),  (5),  and  (9)  Hellas  is  combined  vnth  Phthia. 
Now  we  have  seen,  that  there  were  Phthians  beyond  the 
dominions  of  Peleus :  if  the  territorial  name  Phthia  was 
similarly  extended,  then  the  presumption  would  arise 
that  Hellas  also  might  mean  something  more  than  lay 
within  those  dominions.  But  there  are  many  passages 
where  Phthia  is  used  without  Hellas ;  and  in  them  all 
it  is  used  to  express  the  district  where  Peleus  reigned. 
It  is  not  unlikely  therefore,  at  first  sight,  that  Hellas 
has  the  limited  sense  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  in  these 
passages.  And  in  the  passage  relating  to  Bathycles, 
the  son  of  Chalcon,  the  limited  sense  is  yet  more 
strongly  suggested ;  yet,  as  we  may  hereafter  see  more 
clearly,  it  is  by  no  means  positively  required  either  in 
that  or  in  any  of  these  four  places. 

And  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from  the  remainder  of 
the  passages,  that  the  name  Hellas  had  already,  in 
Homer's  time,  begun  to  bear  a  more  extended  sense. 
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In  proof  of  this,  let  us  take,  firstly,  the  two  passages 
in  which  it  stands  alone.  In  II.  ix.  444-8,  Phoenix  tells 
us  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  quit  Achilles ;  no, 
not  even  if  the  gods,  brushing  off  his  old  age,  were  to 
make  him  young  and  vigorous  again,  such  as  he  was 
when  first  he  left  Hellas,  the  land  of  fair  women,  flying 
from  his  feud  with  his  father  Amyntor.  Now  this  pas- 
sage absolutely  proves  that  the  word  Hellas  was  used  by 
Homer,  at  least  occasionally,  for  some  limited  district, 
and  not  (as  in  after  times)  for  the  entire  country ;  inas- 
much as  Phoenix  could  not  otherwise  have  said  he  lefi 
Hellas  on  this  occasion.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  de^ 
monstrates,  that  the  limits  of  Hellas  were  not  so  narrow, 
as  the  passages  heretofore  considered  might  permit  us  to 
suppose.  For  Phoenix  goes  on  to  describe  the  cause  of 
quarrel ;  and  (478-80)  says  he  took  his  course  through 
broad  open  Hellas,  and  came  into  fertile  Phthia,  to 
Peleus  the  king.  The  supposition  most  consistent  with 
the  wording  of  these  passages  is^  that  Phthia  comprised 
the  principal  district  of  the  dominions  of  Peleus,  wliile 
a  portion  of  them  may  have  fallen  (as  we  elsewhere  see 
was  perhaps  the  case)  under  the  name  of  Hellas :  but 
they  absolutely  place  the  abode  of  Amyntor  outside  the 
realm  of  Peleus ;  and  therefore,  in  saying  that  Phoenix 
left  Hellas,  and  that  he  fled  from  his  home  through 
Hellas,  they  imply  necessarily  that  Hellas,  the  region 
from  which  he  fled,  was,  in  part  at  least,  outside  of  that 
realm  to  which  he  fled. 

But  these  passages  will  harmonise  perfectly  with  each 
other,  and  with  those  formerly  examined,  if  we  suppose 
that  Hellas  meant  the  whole  of  Northern  Greece  ge- 
nerally, but  that  a  particular  portion  of  it  had  been 
more  definitely  stamped  with  the  name  of  Phthia,  as 
the  chief  seat  of  Peleus  and  the  Myrmidons.    For  then 
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the  original  abode  of  Phoenix  might  be  in  Hellas,  as  he 
says  (in  ix.  447)  that  it  was :  and  yet  he  would  pursue 
his  way  through  Hellas,  as  he  says  (ibid.  478)  that  he 
did :  and  he  would  also  leave  Hellas,  namely  by  coming 
into  Phthia:  and  moreover  the  dominions  of  Peleus 
might  go  beyond  what  was  commonly  known  by  the 
particular  designation  of  Phthia,  and  might  include 
some  portion  of  Hellas,  as,  from  II.  ii.  683,  they  evi- 
dently did. 

This  supposition  is  recommended  to  us,  not  only  by 
its  conforming  to  all  the  requisite  conditions,  and  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  construction  for  all  the  passages 
we  have  examined,  but  by  the  fact  that  Phthia,  and 
Phthia  alone,  is  commonly  mentioned  in  the  poem  as 
the  home  of  Achilles  and  the  Myrmidons :  which  shows 
that  they  had  a  more  special  relation  to  the  territory 
known  by  that  name,  than  to  Hellas. 

If  any  thing  be  still  wanting,  the  proof  is  brought  to 
completeness  by  two  other  passages :  the  one  (II.  x. 
261-7),  which  tells  us  that  this  Amyntor,  son  of  Op- 
menus,  dwelt  in  Eleon ;  dwelt  there  permanently,  since 
Autolycus  stole  from  him  an  helmet,  by  breaking  into 
his  substantial  well-built  house, 

and  the  other  the  verse  of  the  Catalogne^  which  places 
Eleon  in  Boeotia.  These  passages  therefore  clearly  ap- 
pear to  carry  the  name  Hellas  as  far  as  Boeotia,  and  to 
make  it  reach  continuously  from  thence  to  Phthia. 
And  if  Hellas  comes  down  to  Boeotia,  then  it  includes 
Locris ;  and  the  various  tribes  of  these  regions  may  be 
included  in  the  general  name  of  Hellenes,  though  to 
all  appearance  they  were  not  as  yet  familiarly  and  or- 
dinarily so  called.     And  if  Locris  and  Boeotia,  with 

*>  II.  X.  267.  «  H.  ii.  500. 
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part  of  Southern  Thessalj  (the  dominions  of  Peleus), 
are  included  within  the  range  of  the  name  Hellas,  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  included 
Northern  Thessaly  also,  which  must  have  been  the  path- 
way of  the  Helli  to  the  South. 

But  we  find  '^XXa?  in  another  combination  besides 
that  with  Phthia,  in  the  four  passages  of  the  Odyssey, 
(one  of  them  being  a  simple  repetition  of  another,) 
which  we  have  still  to  examine. 

Now  the  line  Od.  iv.  726,  repeated  816,  is  under  sus- 
picion, of  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  scrutinise  the 
justice :  as  the  idea  and  force  of  it  is  just  the  same  with 
that  of  Od.  i.  344, 

This  passage  describes  the  fame  of  Ulysses  as  spread 
through  the  breadth  of  Hellas  and  mid-Argos;  (or, 
from  the  heart  of  Argos  to  its  extremities,  right  through 
or  all  over  Argos.)  And  again  in  Od.  xv.  80,  when 
Telemachus  has  proposed  to  return  home  forthwith  from 
the  court  of  Menelaus,  his  host  gently  dissuades  him 
from  haste,  and  counsels  a  more  extended  tour,  kqO* 
^EWaSa  Kat  fiicrov  ''Apyo^ ;  offering  to  take  charge  of 
his  horses,  and  to  shew  him  Hhe  cities,'  or  secured  dwell- 
ings, *  of  men.' 

The  signification  of  the  word  "Apyo^  will  be  consi- 
dered hereafter :  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  the  word  jjiia-ov^  as  used  by  Menelaus, 
in  combination  with  Hellas,  of  itself  prevents  our  ap- 
plying it  simply  to  the  narrow  comer  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  which  the  city  of  Argos  was  placed  ;  and 
therefore  that  it  can  scarcely  mean  less  than  Pelopon- 
nesus. And  it  is  not  less  plain,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  force  of  the  words  when  taken  singly,  their  effect 
when  taken   together  can   hardly  be  less  than   this : 
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Menelaus  must  mean  to  point  to  Greece  at  large,  as  the 
scene  of  the  proposed  excursion.  For  there  is  no  as- 
signable portion  of  Greece  to  which,  consistently  with 
the  words  and  the  sense,  he  can  be  held  to  confine  his 
meaning.  If  we  could  suppose  him  to  mean  Pelopon- 
nesus only  by  the  two  names  Hellas  and  Argos,  which 
he  employs  in  this  place,  we  should  but  enlarge 
thereby  the  Homeric  capacity  of  the  word  Hellas ;  for 
we  have  already  brought  it  down  from  the  north  to 
Bceotia ;  and  we  should,  in  the  way  now  proposed,  carry 
it  through  the  isthmus,  and  over  Peloponnesus,  or,  at 
the  least,  over  some  part  of  it.  But  even  if  Menelaus 
means  Peloponnesus  only,  which  is  most  improbable,  it 
is  plainly  incredible  that  such  should  be  the  meaning 
of  Penelope  in  Od.  i.  344.  As  a  Greek,  she  cannot 
mean  to  limit  the  renown  of  her  husband  to  any  sphere 
less  wide  than  Greece. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Hellas  sometimes  in- 
cludes certainly  the  territory  from  Southern  Thessaly 
to  Boeotia,  and  probably  Thessaly  at  large :  and  it  is 
quite  plain  that,  if  it  comes  to  Boeotia,  it  does  not  stop 
there,  but  applies  to  the  whole  of  Middle  Greece,  the 
region  between  Thessaly  and  the  isthmus :  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  Hellas  could  not  stop  except  at 
some  great  natural  division  of  the  country,  and  the 
isthmus  is  here  the  only  one  possible. 

Now  the  name  Argos  is  related  to  Thessaly^,  but 
much  more  specially  related  to  the  Peloponnesus,  as 
we  shall  see  from  a  number  of  passages.  It  has  no  re- 
lation at  all  in  Homer  to  that  division  of  the  country 
in  particular  which  we  call  Middle  Greece. 

Assuming  it,  then,  to  mean  Peloponnesus,  in  that 
case  Hellas  means  Middle  with  Northern  Greece :  and 

d  II.  ii.  681. 
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the  two  names  of  Hellas  and  Argos,  taken  together, 
completely  and  conveniently  express  the  whole  country. 
The  only  alterations  are  such  as  would  assign  to  Hellas 
a  larger  sense ;  in  no  case  can  it,  as  to  this  passage,  ad- 
mit of  a  more  restricted  one. 

The  foregoing  argument  is  supported  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  fact,  that  while  territorial  names  are  fre- 
quent for  the  Peloponnesian  part  of  Greece,  (we  have 
Achaic  Argos,  lasian  Argos,  El  is,  Arcadia,  Lacedsemon,) 
the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  is  generally 
without  territorial  names :  Phthia  and  Pelasgic  Argos 
are,  I  think,  the  only  exceptions.  There  is  thus  before 
us  a  gap,  which  the  name  Hellas,  as  it  has  been  here 
construed,  seems  conveniently  to  fill. 

This  construction  of  certain  passages,  in  which  the 
word  Hellas  is  contained,  is  not  one  which  should  be 
adopted  by  the  reader  unawares.  But  if,  like  myself, 
after  examining  into  it  strictly  he  assents  to  its  justice 
and  necessity,  then  he  will  find  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  elucidation  of  Homeric  history;  for 
it  supplies  a  key  to  other  much  contested  uses  of  the 
Hellenic  name. 

In  the  first  place,  T  submit  that  if  we  now  review  the 
ten  passages  in  which  Homer  speaks  of  Hellas,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  in  some  among  them  it  cannot  be 
construed  as  meaning  less  than,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  indeterminateness  as  to  boundaries,  Northern  and 
Middle  Greece  generally,  we  shall  also  find,  that  there 
is  not  one  of  all  those  passages,  in  which  it  will  not  at 
least  admit  of  the  same  sense.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
open  to  us  to  hold  that  the  Hellas,  in  which  Chalcon 
dwelt,  was  a  mere  district  of  Thessaly,  and  that  Homer 
attaches  in  different  places  different  senses  to  the  word. 
But  if  there  is  a  sense,  substantially  one,  which  will 
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suit  the  word  in  every  place  where  it  is  used,  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  adhere  generally  to  that  sense.  Such 
a  meaning  we  have,  I  think,  found  for  Hellas,  in  con- 
cluding that  it  is  used  to  signify  Northern  and  Middle 
Greece.  In  this  sense  it  overrides  and  includes  Phthia, 
as  France  overrides  Alsace  or  Burgundy,  But  as  there 
was  a  time  when  Alsace  and  Burgundy  might,  before  the 
present  state  of  incorporation,  have  been  either  said  to  be 
in  France  or  not  in  France,  without  an  outrageous  license 
of  speech  either  way,  so  perhaps  the  land  of  Phthia  was 
for  Homer  either"  a  part  of  Hellas,  or  a  province  carved 
out  of  Hellas  by  the  special  occupation  of  the  Myrmi- 
dons, as  occasion  might  chance  to  demand.  Not  that 
he  did  not  conform  to  the  facts,  but  that  the  facts  were 
themselves  indeterminate.  To  our  habits,  under  which 
every  inch  of  ground  belongs  to  somebody,  this  indefi- 
niteness  is  wholly  strange ;  but  in  times  when  only  spots 
here  and  there  were  appropriated,  and  there  was  no  uni- 
versal occupation,  it  was  thoroughly  natural,  and  the 
thing  really  strange  would  be  the  absence  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Phoenix  says  he  left  Hellas,  he  gives  to 
Phthia,  the  name  of  the  place  he  reached,  its  exclusive 
force.  When  he  says  Chalcon  dwelt  in  Hellas  among 
the  Myrmidons,  he  probably  means  in  Phthia,  but  now 
regards  Phthia  as  covered  by  the  larger  designation. 
When  Homer  tells  us  the  soldiers  of  Achilles  were  those 
who  inhabited  Alos,  and  Alope,  and  Trachin,  and  who 
occupied  Phthia  and  Hellas,  we  understand  by  the 
three  first,  particular  spots  which  the  Myrmidons  had 
settled,  by  Phthia  a  larger  district  which  they  had  so  far 
dotted  with  their  occupancy  as  to  make  it  peculiarly 
theirs,  and  by  Hellas  the  surrounding  country,  into 
which  they  had  more  or  less  ramified. 

Assuming  then  the  sense  of  the  word  Hellas  to  be 
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DOW  sufficiently  ascertained,  the  next  question  is,  how 
came  this  country,  which  has  been  described,  to  bear  the 
name  of  Hellas  ?  And  the  question  admits  of  but  one 
answer.  It  could  only  be  called  Hellas  because  tribes 
of  Helli  had  become  its  masters,  its  governing  race,  the 
depositaries,  through  its  various  regions,  of  political  and 
military  power. 

We  must  therefore  understand  that,  according  to 
Homer,  tribes  reputed  to  be  of  Hellic  origin  were  so 
far  distributed  over  this  country,  as  to  have  begun  at 
least  to  affix  their  name  to  it :  though  without  having 
absolutely  effaced  every  older  name,  like  JleKaayiKov 
"Apyoqy  and  though  not  precluding  the  introduction  of 
names  perhaps  more  recent,  certainly  more  specific, 
such  as  Phthia. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  force,  accord* 
ing  to  Homer's  use,  of  the  names  derived  from  Hellas* 
These  are,  as  commonly  understood, 

1 .  ''EXXj7I/€9, 

and  to  these  I  shall  presume  to  add, 

The  first  of  these  is  found  only  in  IL  ii.  684.  Here, 
after  the  description  of  the  places  from  which  the  forces 
of  Achilles  came,  the  poet  proceeds  to  give  them  their 
designation : 

We  find  an  exclusive  use®  of  the  word  Myrmidons 
for  the  force  of  Achilles  throughout  the  Iliad,  except  in 
this  one  place ;  notwithstanding  that  Phcenix,  who  was 
lord  of  the  Dolopes,  commanded  one  of  the  five  divisions^, 
and  that  we  may  therefore  presume  a  certain  part  of 
the  force  to  have  been  Dolopian.     From  this  exclusive 

«  Iliad  passim  :  and  Od.  m.182.  iv.  9.  and  xi.494.      ^  II.  xvi.  171. 
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use,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  name  of  Myrmidons  was 
that  which  appertained  to  them  in  particular,  as  the 
ruling  tribe  among  the  subjects  of  Peleus. 

Had  we  found  reason  to  construe  the  word  "EXXoy 
in  the  preceding  line  as  meaning  only  a  district  of  his 
dominions,  it  would  have  followed,  that'^EXXi/i/e?  meant 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district ;  and  that  a  part  of  the 
soldiers  of  Achilles  were  Hellenes  rather  than  Myrmi- 
dons, in  virtue  of  a  local  name.  But  it  follows  from 
what  we  have  already  concluded  about  Hellas,  that  the 
name  of  Hellenes^was  applicable  to  all  the  Myrmidons 
as  being  themselves  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  that  is,  of 
Phthia,  which  belonged  to  Hellas. 

And  in  passing  it  should  be  noticed  that,  although 
the  Myrmidons  inhabited  Phthia,  they  are  never  called 
Phthians;  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  Phthians  at  all  in 
Homer,  except  only  in  that  passage  where  they  are  de- 
scribed as  engaged  with  Locrians  and  others  in  repel- 
ling the  Trojan  assault  ^.  They  are  there  described  as 
under  the  command  of  Medon  and  Podarces.  But  in 
the  Catalogue  Podarces  and  Medon  **,  as  substitutes  for 
Protesilaus  and  Philoctetes  respectively,  command  the 
second  and  fourth  Thessalian  contingents,  which  came 
from  districts  lying  near  the  kingdom  of  Peleus.  Either 
therefore  the  Phthian  name  extended  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  Phthia,  or  the  Phthians  were  those  whom  the 
Myrmidons  had  recently  driven  out,  and  whose  lands 
they  had  occupied. 

We  cannot  conclusively  settle  the  sense  of  the  word 
^A')^aio\  in  this  passage,  except  by  anticipating  the  results 
of  an  examination,  on  which  we  have  not  yet  entered. 
But  it  may  be  observed  even  at  this  point,  that  the  bear- 
ings of  the  passage  are  somewhat  adverse  to  a  merely 

?  II.  xiii.  685-700.  ^  II.  ii.  704.  727. 
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local  construction  for  it.  If  Myrmidon  mras  the  strictly 
proper  name^  then  Achaean  must  have  been  a  designa- 
tion which  was  not  proper  to  the  Myrmidons  only,  but 
which  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  others.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  in  common  with  all  the  Greeks, 
but  in  some  sense  more  restricted  than  that>  in  which  it 
is  habitually  applied  to  the  whole  army.  For  in  that 
large  and  general  sense  every  contingent  of  the  army 
was  Achsean,  and  Homer  would  certainly  therefore  not 
have  mentioned  the  Achsean  name  with  respect  to  one 
in  particular.  It  can  hardly  escape  observation  that,  stu- 
dying great  clearness  and  precision  in  the  Catalogue, 
he  systematically  avoids  the  introduction  of  his  general 
names  for  the  arm  v.  We  never  read  of  Danaans  or 
Argeians  in  it  at  all,  and  of  Achseans  only  twice '^.  So 
far  then  as  the  passage  itself  guides  us,  it  points  to  the 
supposition  that  those  who  were  called  Myrmidons  pro- 
perly, to  distinguish  them  from  all  others,  and  Hellenes 
because  they  were  (in  common  with  others)  inhabitants 
of  Hellas,  belonged  like>rise  to  a  particular  class  or 
race  of  Greeks,  to  whom  the  name  of ' Axa^oi  viras  ap- 
plicable in  some  distinctive  sense.  The  three  appella- 
tions, accordingly,  are  not  so  many  synonyms ;  but  each 
has  probably  its  own  proper  sco])e. 

Thucydides  *  speaks  with  his  usual  accuracy,  when  he 
says  that  Homer  has  given  the  name  of  Hellenes  to  no 
portion  of  the  army  except  the  troops  of  Achilles  from 
Phthiotis.  He  does  not  however  go  beyond  the  asser- 
tion that  this  word  had  not  yet  grown  into  an  appella- 
tion for  the  Greeks  universally,  an  assertion  which,  as 
far  as  Homer's  evidence  goes,  is  undeniable.  But  it 
does  not  require  us  also  to  deny  that  the  Hellas  of 
Homer  extends  beyond  Phthia,  and  that  the  name  of 

^  II.  11.  530.  562.  684.  »  Thuc.  i.  3. 
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Hellenes  may  even  then  have  been  beginning  to  attach 
to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Hellas^  though  per- 
haps less  fixedly,  as  yet,  than  to  the  Myrmidons. 

With  these  &cts  in  view,  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
follow  those  who  have  condemned,  upon  internal  evi- 
dence, that  verse  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  we  find 
mention  of  the  Panhellenes. 

Speaking  of  Oilean  Ajax,  commander  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  the  poet  says  (II.  ii.  530), 

It  is  not  grammatically  necessary  that  we  should  make 
these  two  words  coextensive;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  of  them  separately,  as  here  used,  conveys 
the  whole  force  of  the  two,  though  perhaps  conjointly 
they  may  carry  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  best  spear- 
man in  the  army. 

If  there  was  a  Hellas  in  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  then,  as  these 
tribes  dispersedly  might  be  called  with  propriety  Hel- 
lenes, even  apart  from  the  authority  of  constant  use,  so 
they  might  with  equal  propriety  be  combined  into  the 
term  Panhellenes,  which  would  mean  all  the  tribes,  in- 
cluding the  Locrians,  that  inhabited  Hellas,  or  North- 
ern and  Mid-Greece.  Thus,  as  the  Achaean  name  was 
at  this  time  more  prominent  and  distinguished  in  the 
Peloponnesus  ^  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
the  poet  may  in  this  place  by  'A^aioi  mean  the  South- 
em  or  Peloi)onnesian  Greece ;  so  as,  by  the  two  epithets 
conjointly,  to  signify  the  whole  army.  Or  he  may  mean 
all  those  who,  in  Hellas  or  beyond  it,  were  of  the  pare 
Achaean  race  (assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  such  a  race 
existed);  and  thus  may  here  assert,  that  Ajax  excelled 
all  Hellas,  and  even  all  Achscans  in  or  out  of  Hellas, 

J  Vid.  inf.  sect.  viii. 
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using  the  last  of  the  two  words  by  way  of  climax.  I  do 
not  deny  that  he  may  also  be  construed  to  mean  the 
whole  host  in  the  gross  by  ^A^aio\  agreeably  to  the 
common  use  of  it ;  but  this  is  less  likely ;  as  the  name, 
so  understood,  would  not  be  distinctive. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  hesitate  about  treating 
the  Homeric  name  Ke^aXXi/i/e?  as  one  of  his  Hellenic 
group  of  names.  As  in  the  case  of  HeXocryo},  so  here 
we  have  a  name  formed  by  a  combination  of  different 
words.  The  word  head  seems  to  have  been  represented 
by  a  root  of  flexible  structure.  In  Sanscrit  it  is  kapdUi^^ 
in  Greek  /ce^aXj?,  in  Latin  caput :  but  it  also  appears  in 
the  German  kopf,  and  in  the  Greek  Ko-rrreiv^  *  to  butt,'  and 
iu  ici/j8j7,  icv/SicTTccft),  KuPcpvaco,  The  word  Ke^aXXj;i/e9  Seems, 
then,  to  be  formed  in  the  most  direct  manner  from  the 
root  K€({)y  signifying  *  head,'  and  "EWrjve^ :  and  thus  it 
both  attaches  Ulysses,  with  at  least  the  dominant  race 
among  his  subjects,  to  the  Hellic  stock,  and  indicates 
the  tendency  of  the  Hellenic  name,  even  in  Homer's 
time,  to  reproduce  itself  and  to  spread  abroad. 

Again,  we  observe  in  his  rare  use  of  K6<^aXXj7i/e9  the 
same  signs  as  in  "EXXi/j/ey  and  nai/€XXj7i/e9,  that  the 
power  of  the  name  was  only  growing  up  from  its  infancy. 
For  the  word  is  used  but  twice  in  the  Iliad,  and  no 
more  than  four  times  in  the  Odyssey,  where  there  is 
constant  occasion  for  addressing,  or  for  speaking  of,  the 
subjects  of  Ulysses.  We  find  in  that  poem  ^lOaK^a-wi 
eleven  times,  and  'A^^aioJ  constiintly. 

Having  dealt  with  the  Homeric  derivations  of  Hellas', 

^  Donaldson's   New  Cnitylus,  Stanley  (on  JEbcH.  Suppl.  263) 

|>.  291.  stiitcs,  that  what  I  have  tcnneil 

*  It  is  not  nccessai-y  to  traee  Middle  Greece  was  the  Hellas  of 

in  this  place,  with  precision,  the  Ptolemy :    that  with  Strabo  the 

various  applications  of  the  name  word  includes  most  of  the  islands 

Ilcllas,  after  the  time  of  Homer,  of  the  iEgean  :  an<l,  finally,  that 
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let  us  now  ascend  to  the  word,  from  which  it  is  itself 
derived ;  Hellas  being  evidently,  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
the  country  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Helli, 

Of  the  people  who  are  so  termed,  either  under  the  form 
beginning  with  the  aspirate,  or  else  under  that  of  SeXXoJ, 
we  find  obvious  Homeric  vestiges  in  the  Hellespont, 
'E\Xi;crxoia-o9 ;  in  various  rivers  termed  2€XXj;e/9;  and 
in  the  invocation  of  Achilles  to  Jupiter,  which  places 
the  Selli  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  about  wintry  Dodona, 
and  seems  to  stamp  them  as  then  still  remaining  a 
people  of  the  rudest  habits  in  their  mountain  home" ; 

Jl(iiih(avr\s  fi€bi(av  bv<TX€tfiipov'  ifKpii  Sk  ScXXol 
<Tol  valova  vTro(f)7jTat  iLViTrroiTobcs,  xafiaievvai. 

The  word'^EXXoi  would  appear  to  be  not  the  most 
probable  reading  of  the  text  of  this  invocation ;  for  it 
presumes  an  inconvenient  loading  of  the  sentence  with 
the  double  pronoun  ore  and  crot.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  its  identity  with  ZeXXo/.  Inde- 
pendently of  philological  argument,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  that  in  this  place  Achilles  in- 
tends to  name  his  own  national  ancestry,  as  being  the 
ministers  of  the  god ;  who  give  him,  as  it  were,  the 
right  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Pelasgic  indeed,  but 


it  also  came  to  include  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  parts  even  of  the  African 
coast,  as  well  as  places  elsewhere, 
which  had  been  colonised  by  the 
Greek  race.  According  to  Cra- 
mer (Geogr.  Greece,  i.  2),  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Hellaa  meant  everything  south 
of  the  Pcneus  and  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia.  He  considers  that 
Hennlotus  also  meant  by  it  a 
portion  of  Thcsprotia  (Herod,  ii. 
56.  viii.  47).     It   is  interesting 


to  observe  how  this  domestic 
name,  taken  from  the  race  which 
made  Greece  so  great  and  fa- 
mous, has  retained  its  vitality 
through  so  many  vicissitudes, 
and  is  now  the  national  name 
of  Greece,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  was  probably  drawn  firom 
a  Pelasgian  source,  and  which,  as 
proceeding  from  the  Roman  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  told  its  people 
the  talc  of  their  subjugation. 
™  II.  xvi.  234. 
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therefore  genuine  and  original,  Jupiter  of  Dodona.  But 
no  circumstance  seems  to  be  better  established  by  phi- 
lological research;  than  that  in  many  cases  of  Greek 
words,  which  now  begin  with  the  aspirate,  there  was 
one  (or  more  than  one)  initial  letter,  and  that  fre- 
quently that  letter  was  the  sigma.  Much  obscurity 
has  hung  about  this  subject,  from  the  fact  that  disco- 
very has  proceeded  piecemeal,  and  that  for  a  length  of 
time  the  word  digamma  was  used  to  signify  what  had 
originally  filled  the  void  now  existing  in  so  many  places 
of  the  Homeric  versification.  What  this  digamma 
might  have  been  was  disputed ;  but  it  was,  almost  in- 
sensibly perhaps,  assumed  to  be  some  one  letter  or 
sound  only.  But  as  inquiry  has  made  further  advances, 
many  forms  of  a  lost  letter  or  letters  have  been  dis- 
covered :  and  it  has  also  been  made  clear  that  the  gaps 
ought  to  be  filled  up  variously,  and  not  by  any  one 
uniform  expedient.  To  take  very  simple  examples, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  e^,  iirra.  By, 
with  sejy,  septemy  sus :  nor  any  doubt  about  the  essential 
identity  of  SSuyp  and  sudor^  ijSvg  and  suavis,  cKvpoi^  and 
soccr :  none  therefore  that  the  cr  ought  to  be  supplied, 
and  not  fy  w^  or  «?,  in  the  passage  ^iXe  cKvpe^.  While 
indeed  a  presumption  arises®  from  the  Gennan  words 
schvdcgei'  and  schwdger^  that  a  double  or  even  treble 
loss  may  have  occurred,  and  that  the  passage  may  have 
run  ^iXe  (rfcKvpL  Under  these  circumstances,  in  the 
case  before  us,  M'here  we  have  both  forms  represented, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  identity  of 'EXXoi 
and  ScXXo/:  the  first  represented  in ''EXXa9, ''EX\^i/€9, 

"  II.  iii.  172.  by  Mr.  James  Yates,  during  the 

"  I  follow  the  acute  and  saga-  year   1856,   to   the   Philological 

Clous  notes  of  Professor  Maiden  Transactions :    also   Donaldson's 

to  a  valuable  pajier  contributed  Cratylus,  p.  1 20. 
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'EX\j}or7roirro9,  and  the  'EWoiria  of  Hesiod  :  the  other 
and  older  one  supported  by  ScXXi/eiV. 

There  is  another  curious  and  instructive  case,  in 
which  we  have  the  older  form  of  the  word  ZeXXoi  still 
remaining :  besides  that  of  UpoGriXfjvoiy  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  in  considering  the  case  of 
the  Pelasgian  Arcadians.  In  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  dramatist  satirizes  Athens  and  the  Sicilian 
Expedition,  under  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  clouds, 
called  l^€(f>€\oKOKKvyia ;  the  object  being  to  expose  the 
arrogance  of  great  pretensions,  without  adequate  means 
to  support  them.  There,  he  says,  lie  most  of  the  goods 
of  Theagenes,  and  all  those  of  iEschines.  This  Theagenes 
was  called  Kairvog^  smoke,  because  he  promised  much, 
and  did  nothing.  iEsehines  was  a  pauper,  who  pre- 
tended to  wealth.     The  Scholiast  adds,  ^v  Se  AtV^/vi;? 

^XXot;.     "EXeyov  Se  e/c  fxeratpopa^  toiovtov^  SeXXoiJ?'  xai 

TO  aKa^ov€v€(r6ai  Sc,  creXX/^eii/P.  Gary  thinks  the  term  crfX- 
Xt^eiv  came  from  a  Sellus,  the  father  of  this  ^chines. 
But  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  difficult  to  rely  on  the 
Scholiast  for  knowing,  still  less  for  recording  with  accu- 
racy, the  name  of  the  father  of  an  obscure  person,  who 
had  lived  in  the  age  of  Aristophanes.  In  the  second 
place,  if  iEschines  was  an  obscure  fellow,  it  is  most  impro- 
bable that  his  father's  name  should  have  become  the  root 
of  a  Greek  word  descriptive  of  a  particular  habit  or  pro- 
pensity. Such  words  (for  example)  as  hectoring  and  rho- 
domontading  presuppose  a  great  celebrity  in  the  person 
on  whose  name  they  are  based.  Lastly,  the  derivation 
from  the  ancient  ScXXoJ  seems  a  perfectly  natural  one, 
and  also  adequate  to  the  case.  It  is  in  some  degree  cha- 
racteristic of  those  who  in  reduced  circumstances  trace 
back  their  lineage  to  a  very  ancient  stock,  instead  of 

P  In  loc.  Gary's  Birds,  p.  77. 
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relying  simply  on  the  substantial  honour  of  their  de- 
scent, still  to  affect  the  possession  of  the  wealth  which 
has  passed  away  from  them :  to  play  for  themselves  the 
part,  which  Caleb  Balderstone  desires  to  play,  on  behalf 
not  of  himself,  but  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  in 
Scott's  *  Bride  of  Lammermoor';  and  altogether  to  be  sen- 
sitive, or  what  is  called  touchy  on  the  subject,  and  to  lean 
on  the  whole  towards  a  certain  boastfulness,  in  common 
with  the  veoirXoihoL  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  treating  the  Scho- 
liast as  a  witness  to  the  existence  and  force  of  a  cur- 
rent phrase,  and  the  taking  his  word  for  the  parentage 
of  a  nobody,  like  this  ^schines,  who  had  lived  long 
before  him.  It  may,  however,  not  be  necessary  to  con- 
strue creXX/^eii/  solely,  or  even  specially,  with  reference 
to  a  pride  in  wealth  which  had  passed  away.  If  we  shall 
hereafter  show  for  the  Selli  ^  a  Persian  ancestry,  then, 
even  without  any  regard  to  change  of  circumstances, 
the  phrase  at  once  leads  us  back  to  the  description 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Persians  their  forefathers. 

Wipcraiy  (^vaiv  iovreg  v/Sptcrraly  «Vii/  ayjpfujLaroi^. 

I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter  one  or 
two  other  words  apparently  akin  to  ScXXo/. 

9  See  sect.  x.  '  i.  89. 
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SECT.  VII. 

On  the  respective   contributions  of  the  Pelasgian   and 
HeUenic  factors  to  the  compound  of  the 

Greek  nation. 

In  this  attempt  at  an  ethnological  survey,  we  have 
now  come  down  to  the  point,  at  which  the  Greek 
Peninsula  passes  over  from  its  old  Pelasgian  charac- 
ter, and  becomes  subject  to  predominating  Hellenic 
influences. 

Now  therefore,  and  before  we  examine  the  relations 
and  succession  of  the  great  Homeric  appellations  for 
the  Hellenes,  appears  to  be  the  time  for  considering 
how  the  account  stands  between  these  tribes  and  the 
Pelasgians,  and  what  were,  so  far  as  by  probable  evi- 
dence we  can  ascertain  it,  the  respective  contributions 
from  the  two  sources  to  the  integral  character  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  their  institutions. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  his- 
tory, we  have  the  most  remarkable  disproportion  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  power,  and  between  the 
green  and  the  full  grown  product,  which  is  offered  to 
view  in  the  whole  range  of  human  experience.  A  cir- 
cumscribed country,  with  a  small  population,  throws 
forth,  without  loss  of  vital  power,  to  the  East  and  to 
the  West,  colonies  greatly  transcending  itself,  as  would 
appear,  in  wealth  and  population;  continues  for  many 
centuries  to  exercise  a  primary  influence  in  the  world ; 
at  one  time  resists  and  repels,  at  another  invades  and 
terrifies,  at  a  third  overthrows  and  crushes  to  atoms 
the  great  colossus  of  Eastern  empire,  and  continues  to 
exercise,  through  the  medium  of  mind,  a  singular  mas- 
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tery,  enduring  down  to  our  own  time,  and  likely  still  to 
endure,  over  civilized  man.  And  even  the  miniature 
organization  of  Greece  presents  to  us,  within  its  own 
limits,  diversities  of  character  almost  enough  for  a 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Many  of  these  diversities  connect  themselves  with 
the  ethnological  formation  of  the  different  commu- 
nities. In  the  course  of  that  process,  so  far  as  can  be 
discerned,  certain  admixtures  of  foreign  influence  were 
supplied  direct  from  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere: 
but  the  grand  component  parts  or  factors  in  this  com- 
posite product  are  two,  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic. 
To  this  dual  combination,  perhaps  the  double  invoca- 
tion of  Achilles  (II.  xvi.  233,4)  is  a  witness. 

The  development  of  the  national  character  is  the  most 
large  and  varied  in  Attica,  where  the  population,  from 
successive  immigrations  of  bodies  of  refugees,  and  from 
the  free  general  resort  and  reception  of  strangers,  pre- 
sented also  the  largest  and  most  varied  ethnical  com- 
pound. 

In  analysing  that  national  character  which  thus  re- 
sulted from  the  amalgamation  of  ingredients  chiefly 
Ilellic  and  Pelasgic,  we  have  now  to  ask  how  far  its 
diflerent  elements  are  referable  to  the  Pelasgic  or  to 
the  Hellic  root  respectively  ?  We  have  traced  in  some 
degree  the  couree  and  local  circumscription  of  the  races : 
can  we  affiliate  upon  them  any  of  the  contributions 
which  they  severally  made  to  the  varied  manners  and 
to  the  institutions  of  Greece? 

The  proof,  as  far  as  it  is  specific,  can  be  only  that 
which  probable  and  conjectural  evidence  aflbrd :  but 
that  evidence  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  it  tends,  as 
a  whole,  to  an  orderly  result. 

While  they  proceed  from  diflerent  sources,  and  pre- 
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sent  visible  and  even  permanent  distinctions  of  character, 
there  is  no  violent  disparity  between  the  Hellic  and 
the  Pelasgic  races :  they  afford  a  good  material  for  coa- 
lescence. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  whatever  the 
one  had,  the  other  had  not.  Of  what  belongs  histori- 
cally to  the  Pelasgi,  much  may  stand  as  theirs  only 
through  their  priority  of  entrance  into  the  country. 

I  propose  to  inquire  what  evidence  can  be  drawn, 
either  from  philological  sources,  or  from  the  text  of 
Homer,  to  throw  light  on  the  several  pursuits  and  ten- 
dencies of  these  races,  under  the  heads  of  Religion, 
Policy,  War,  the  Games,  Poetry,  the  Chase,  and  Navi- 
gation. 

Under  some  of  these  heads,  however,  we  must  in  a 
measure  anticipate  results  which  will  be  only  obtained 
in  full  from  later  inquiries. 

The  Poems  afford  us  no  complete  and^decisive  test 
for  discriminating  between  the  Hellene  and  the  Pelas- 
gian  contributions  respectively  to  the  Greek  religion. 

We  shall,  however,  hereafter  find  many  details  of 
evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

For  the  present  I  must  confine  myself  to  two  very 
general  propositions,  which  are  founded  on  the  relations 
of  the  Greek  religion  with  those  of  Troy  and  of  Italy. 

First,  there  seems  to  be  a  presumption,  which  may 
weigh  with  us  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  absence  of 
counter-evidence,  that  those  parts  of  the  Greek  religion 
which  were  common  to  the  Greeks  with  the  Trojans 
were  Pelasgian,  and  that  those  which  were  not  common, 
were  not  Pelasgian.  But  of  the  parts  which  were  com- 
mon, and  therefore  Pelasgian,  many  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally Hellene  too. 

Again,  a  relationship  subsists  between  Greece  and 
Italy,  as  to  the  component  parts  of  their  respective 
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populations,  which,  without  being  unduly  strained,  will 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  question  of  Hellic 
and  Pelasgic  attributes. 

The  Greek  or  the  Italian  of  the  classic  times  could 
not  be  expected  to  own  relationship  with  what  lay  to 
the  northward,  on  each  of  those  two  peninsulas.  Tlie 
Roman,  therefore,  whose  investigations  led  him  to 
suppose  there  were  Pelasgians  in  Italy,  would  only  de- 
rive them  from  Greece.  For  us  the  case  stands  far 
otherwise ;  and  we  must  simply  consider  the  Pelasgians 
of  Greece,  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Italy,  as  two  among 
a  variety  of  branches,  which  struck  out  at  different 
times  from  the  main  trunk  of  an  extended  race,  pro- 
bably diffusing  itself  over  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  In  Greece  and  Italy  respectively  these  Pe- 
lasgic tribes  entered  into  new  combinations,  probably 
not  wholly  Afferent,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  any 
means  in  exact  correspondence. 

We  may  perhaps  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  modesty  which  the  case  requires,  when  we  simply 
lay  down  this  rule :  that  correspondences  in  religion  or 
in  language  between  Greece  and  ancient  Italy  raise  a  pre- 
sumption, that  those  features  of  each  country,  in  which 
the  correspondence  is  observed,  are  of  Pelasgic  origin. 

I.  Something  of  such  correspondence  we  may  per- 
ceive in  regard  to  religion.  The  religion  of  Homeric 
Greece  differs  from  that  of  Rome,  not  only  as  to  minor 
deities,  but  in  the  names  given  to  many  of  the  greater 
deities,  and  especially  in  the  far  more  imaginative  cha- 
racter of  its  traditions. 

Those  parts  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome 
which  were  common  to  both  were  probably  Pelasgian. 

Let  us  take  first  the  names  which  correspond,  and 
then  those  which  are  different. 
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(I.)  Names  of  deities  that  correspond  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues : 

1.  Z6I/9 Deus. 

2.  Zciy-TTOTiyp       .     .     .  Jupiter. 

3.  'AttoXXwi/      ....  Apollo. 

4.  'IcTTii; Vesta. 

5.  Ai/TO) Latona. 

6.  Il€pcr€(j>6v9i  ....  Proserpina. 

7.  "Apfi^ Mars  or  Mavors. 

(II.)  Names  of  deities  which  do  not  in  any  manner 
correspond  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues : 

1.  ''Hptj Juno. 

2.  TloareiSdov Neptune. 

3.  ^Aiddvevg       ....      Pluto. 

4.  'AQfivti Minerva. 

5.  "Jicfyaicrrog  ....     Vulcan. 

6.  'EpfjLtjg Mercury. 

7.  ^A(ppoSiT»i   ....     Venus. 

8.  Aprefiig Diana. 

9.  At]fjLiiTfip      ....     Ceres. 
10.  Ai6vv<ro9 Bacchus. 

Two  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  deities  of  the  first 
list. 

First,  that  it  comprehends  generally  the  gods  whom 
we  shall  find  to  bear  marks  of  being  the  most  ancient 
among  the  Greek  deities ;  with  the  marked  exception, 
however,  of  Minerva^. 

Secondly,  that  in  it  we  find  no  deity  who  takes  part 
on  the  Greek,  that  is,  the  Pelasgian  side,  in  the  war  of 
Troy.  The  only  two  names  which  do  not  appear  on 
the  Trojan  side,  are  Vesta,  who  with  Homer  is  not 
personified  at  all :  and  Proserpine,  who  from  the  seat 
of  her  dark  dominion  could  not  share  in  the  wars  waged 
upon  earth. 

*  See  Studies  on  the  Theo-mythology  of  Homer. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  second  list 
of  exclasively  Greek  names,  we  find  that  it  contains  all 
the  deities  who  took  part  against  Troj :  and  only  two 
very  secondary  names  of  deities  friendly  to  it. 

Mars  and  Venus,  both  engaged  on  the  Trojan  side, 
and  one  standing  in  the  first  list,  are  the  deities  after 
whom,  according  to  Ovid ',  the  two  first  months  of  the 
Roman  year  were  named  in  tlie  first  age  of  the  city. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  safe  to  depeBd  iraplicitlj 
upon  the  apparent  reappearance  of  certain  names  in 
the  Latin  language,  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  discrimiuation  between  the  early  mythology  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  form  which  their  religious  system 
assumed  at  the  period  when  they  came  into  free  com- 
munication with  Greece  and  its  colonies^  from  which, 
as  they  certainly  borrowed  some  names  of  deities,  such 
as  Pallas  and  Phcebus,  so  they  may  have  assumed  others 
too.  We  have  no  proof,  for  example,  that  Apollo  was 
prominent,  or  even  that  he  was  kuown,  iu  the  earliest 
Roman  worship.  Cicero^  says.  Jam  ApoUinis  nomen  est 
Grtecum.  Still,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him  iu  Rome^ 
as  early  as  430  B.  C. ;  and  the  Trojan  sympathies  of 
most  of  the  deities  in  the  first  list  tend  in  some  degree 
to  show  both  that  they  were  well  kuown  iu  the  Pelas^ 
gian  religion,  and  that  many  of  the  older  portions  of 
the  mythology  were  common  to  the  Trojans,  the  eariy 
Romans,  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece. 

We  may  more  boldly  rely  upon  a  general  indication, 
which  is  offered  to  us  by  the  religious  systems  both  of 
Rome  and  of  Troy,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Greece. 

The  lai^  account  of  Roman  deities  furnished  by 
Saint  Augustine,  in  his  *  De  Civitate  Dei,'  constitutes 
for  us  the  principal  representation  of  the  great  work  of 

«  Fasti,  L  39.  *  De  Nat  Deor.  11.  27. 

^  Liv.  Hist.  Rom.  iv.  25,  29. 
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Varro^  now  lost,  on  the  ^  Antiquitates  Rerum  Divina- 
rum.'  Notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  development 
of  the  theurgic  system,  the  ^De  Civitate'  tends  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  it  was  not  vivified,  like  the  system 
of  the  Greeks,  by  the  intense  pervading  power  of  a 
vigorous  and  prolific  imagination.  The  *  Fasti '  of  Ovid 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  as.  sustaining  the  same 
opinion.  And  Heyne  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  has 
observed  upon  the  comparative  dulness  and  dryness  of 
the  early  mythology  of  Rome :  Italici  mythi  longe  a 
GrtBcce  fabidte  suavitate  absunt;  nee  varietas  grata 
inest^. 

In  a  later  portion  of  this  work^  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  that  a  similar  character  apparently  attaches  to 
the  religious  system  of  Troy:  not  so  much  a  purity  or 
simplicity,  as  a  comparative  poverty  and  hardness ;  and 
an  indisposition  in  the  inventions  to  assume  those 
graceful  forms,  of  which  the  Grecian  Theo-mythology, 
as  exhibited  in  Homer,  is  so  full. 

And  again,  when  we  pass  from  Homer  to  Hesiod,  we 
find  a  great  mass  of  religious  fable,  either  added  by  the 
later  poet,  or  grown  up  in  the  interval  between  the 
two.  Hesiod's  depositories  are  much  more  numerously 
peopled :  but  we  have  passed  at  once  from  the  poetry 
of  a  theogony  to  its  merest  prose,  when  we  compare  his 
manner  of  touch  or  handling,  and  his  ideas  on  these 
subjects,  with  those  of  Homer.  And,  as  on  other 
grounds  we  may  consider  Hesiod  to  represent  the  Pe- 
lasgian side  of  the  Greek  mind,  we  seem  justified  in 
referring  the  distinctive  tone  of  his  mythology  in  some 
degree  to  his  Pelasgian  characteristics. 

^  Exc.  iv.   ad  Mu,  vii.     See     Hist.  Rom.  Literature,  vol.  iii. 
Browne's  History  of  Roman  Li-     p.  56. 
terature,  chap.  viii.  p.  1 29,  and         *•  See  '  The  Trojans.' 
chap.  iii.  p.  41.     Also  Dunlop's 
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But  independently  of  confirmation  from  the  ease  of 
Troy,  and  from  the  tone  of  Hesiod,  the  character  of  the 
old  Italian  mythology,  so  devoid  of  imagination,  force, 
and  grace,  leads  us  to  ascribe  these  properties,  when  we 
find  them  abound  in  the  Greek  supernaturalism,  to  its 
non-Pelasgian,  that  is,  to  its  Hellenic  source. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  another  form  of  develop- 
ment in  religious  systems,  we  find  the  case  entirely  dif- 
ferent :  I  mean  the  development  in  positive  observances 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  fixed  institutions  of  property  and 
class.  Here  the  religion  of  Rome  was  large  and  copious. 
Polybius  has  left  upon  record,  in  a  most  remarkable 
passage,  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  system  of  Seia-i' 
Saif^ovia,  which  had,  he  says,  been  so  got  up,  and  carried 
to  such  a  point,  that  it  could  not  be  exceeded.  It  was 
all  done,  in  his  opinion,  on  account  of  the  multitude. 
Were  States  composed  of  the  wise,  the  case  would  have 
been  different :  but  as  the  people  are  full  of  levityand 

passion,  Xelirerai  roig  aJi/Xoiy  (po^oig  koi  t?  TOiavrif  rpa^ 
ywSla  Ta  irXtjOij  (jvvi^eiv^. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  testimony  of  Dionysius ; 
who,  while  he  praises  Romulus  for  the  severe  simplicity 
of  what  he  caused  to  be  taught  and  held  concerning 
religion,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  immoral  fables  and 
practices,  says  that  he  arranged  for  his  people  all  that 
concerned  the  temples  of  the  gods,  their  consecrated 
lands,  their  altars,  their  images,  their  forms,  their  in- 
signia^  their  prerogatives  and  their  gifts  to  man,  the 
sacrifices  in  which  they  delight,  the  feasts  and  assem- 
blies to  be  celebrated,  and  the  remissions  of  labour  to 
be  granted  in  their  honour.  In  no  other  newly  founded 
city  could  be  shown  such  a  multitude  of  priests  and 

J  Polyl).  vi.  56,  scot.  6-1  2. 
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ministers  of  the  gods®,  who  were  chosen,  too,  from  the 
most  distinguished  families  ^ 

The  Fasti  of  Ovid  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Calendar  brought  the  ceremonial  of 
religion  to  bear  upon  the  course  of  life.  For  some 
centuries  an  acquaintance  with  the  Calendar  was  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  sacred  order  s;  and  the  priest- 
hood turned  to  its  own  power  and  profit  the  know- 
ledge, which  afterwards  filled  the  pages  of  that  charac- 
teristic work. 

Again,  we  shall  have  occasion,  when  considering  the 
distinctive  character  of  Troy,  to  notice  that  the  political 
and  ritual  forms  of  religion  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  advanced  there,  than  with  the  Greeks.  This  dif- 
ference will  naturally  connect  itself  with  the  stronger 
Pelasgian  infusion  in  the  former  case.  We  shall  then 
find  that  of  the  two  great  kinds  of  sacred  office,  one 
only,  that  of  the  jmavTig^  and  not  that  of  the  priest, 
seems  at  the  time  of  Homer  to  have  appertained  to  the 
Hellenic  races. 

And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  that,  when 
Saint  Paul  arrives  among  the  Athenians,  the  point 
which  he  selects  for  notice  in  their  character  and 
usages,  after  all  the  intermixtures  they  had  undergone, 
is  still  this,  that  they  are  SeicriSaifiovea^epoi^  peculiarly 
disposed  to  religious  observances ;  and  that,  not  con- 
tented with  the  gods  whom  they  suppose  themselves  to 
know,  they  have  likewise  a  supernumerary  altar  for  *  the 
Unknown  God.'  Nor  are  we  the  less  warranted  to  con- 
nect this  peculiarity  with  the  original  and  long  preserved 
Pelasgian  character  of  Athens,  because  that  city  had,  for 

«  Dionysius,  b.  ii.  18-21.  S  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  'Fasti.' 

^  1(1.,  b.  viii.  38.    See  also  Cic.         **  Acts  xvii.  22. 
Div,  i.  2. 
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centuries  before,  become  a  peculiarly  apt  representative 
of  the  full  Greek  compound :  for  a  system  of  ritual  ob- 
servance has  a  fixity,  which  does  not  belong  to  mere 
opinion ;  and,  when  once  rooted  in  a  country,  has  power- 
ful tendencies  to  assume  such  a  solidity  as  survives  vicis- 
situde :  perhaps  iti  some  degree  on  account  of  its  neu- 
tral and  pacific  character,  and  of  the  power  it  leaves 
to  men  of  separating  between  outward  observance  and 
inward  act. 

Although  the  opinion  has  been  entertained,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  first-bom  to  offer  sacrifice,  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  separate  function  of  priesthood  was,  like  other 
oflSces  and  professions,  one  of  gradual  formation. 
Whether  the  primitive  institution  of  sacrifice  was 
spontaneous  or  commanded,  every  man,  that  is  to  say, 
every  head  of  a  family,  was,  I  shall  assume,  at  first  his 
own  offerer  or  priest  ^  Then,  as  the  household  developed 
into  the  community,  the  priestly  office,  in  the  first 
stages  of  political  society,  as  a  matter  of  course  apper- 
tained to  the  chief. 

He,  by   the  necessity  of  natural  order,  originally 
united  in  his  own  person  the  great  functions  of 
I.  Father.  2.  Teacher. 

3.  Priest.  4.  King. 

5.  Proprietor.  6.  Commander. 

The  severance  of  these  ofl[ices  successively  would  arrive 
sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  progress  made  in 
numbers  and  wealth  was  rapid  or  slow.  Concentration 
of  employments  in  a  single  hand  marks  the  primitive 
condition  or  retarded  movement  of  society,  while  the 
division  of  labour  is  the  sign  of  more  speedy  and  more 
advanced  development.    Even  the  annals  of  the  people 

»  Outram  de  Sacnf.  b.  i.  ch.  iv.  sect.  3. 
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of  Israel  furnish  instances  in  which  we  trace,  at  periods 
when  these  offices  had  undergone  division  under  divine 
authority,  vestiges  of  their  former  union.  It  appears 
that,  besides  Moses,  who  consecrated  Aaron  and  his 
sons  by  divine  command,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  SauP 
on  certain  occasions  offered  sacrifice.  The  exclusive 
character  of  priesthood  has  been  impressed  upon  it, 
under  Divine  Revelation,  by  positive  ordinance,  and 
for  a  special  purpose  ^ 

The  Hellenes  in  Homer  appear  to  exhibit  it  in  its 
earlier  state  of  union  with  the  office  of  civil  govern- 
ment; and  the  Pelasgians  to  display  it  as  a  function 
which  has  indeed  become  special  and  professional,  but 
only  on  that  self-acting  principle  which,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  leads  to  division  of  labour. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  of  two  races,  one  of  them 
inhabiting  a  rude  and  barren  country  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual poverty  and  warfare,  and  then  recently,  by  a  de- 
scent upon  more  fertile  soils,  brought  into  contact  with 
civilised  life:  the  other  of  them  addicted  from  a  much 
earlier  period  to  pursuits  of  peace  and  industry,  inha- 
biting plains,  and  accustomed  to  form  agricultural  set- 
tlements ;  there  will  be  no  cause  for  wonder  upon  our 
also  finding  that  the  latter  of  these  races  has  a  profes- 
sional priesthood,  while  the  former  has  none;  but  that 
the  sacrificial  office  remains  in  the  private  dwelling 
with  the  father  of  the  family,  and  on  public  occasions 
with  the  head  of  the  civil  government. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  facts  as  be- 
tween the  Trojans  of  Homer  who  had  a  priesthood,  and 
the  Hellenes  who  had  none :  and  the  difference  may  be 

^  Exodus  xi.  1 2-1 6,  and  Levit.     1838.    Art.  Priest, 
viii.  1-13.   I  Sam.  xvi.  2,  <fec.   See        ^  Heb.  v.  4. 
Calni^'s  Diet.    Taylor's  Edition, 
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principally  referable  to  the  different  condition  and  his- 
tory of  the  Pelasgian  and  the  Hellic  races :  while  other 
causes,  belonging  to  the  respective  characters  of  the 
races,  may  have  contributed  their  share  towards  the 
production  of  this  curious  result.  Partly  the  greater 
personal  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  Hellic  tribes, 
but  partly  also  the  earlier  and  older  ease,  wealth,  and 
fixity  of  the  Pelasgians,  are  the  probable  reasons^why, 
at  the  point  of  time  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Homer, 
we  find  priesthood  properly  a  Pelasgian,  but  not  yet 
.  properly  an  Hellenic,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  an 
adoptive,  institution. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  a  presumption,  to  be  greatly 
strengthened  as  I  trust  hereafter,  that  the  Greek  re- 
ligion owed  to  the  Hellenes  its  imaginative,  and  to  the 
Pelasgians  its  sacerdotal  and  ceremonial' development. 
And  this  presumption  is,  I  think,  in  entire  accordance 
with  what  we  should  reasonably  anticipate,  from  rela- 
tions otherwise  known  to  have  subsisted  between  the 
two  races.     I  now  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  language. 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  Pelas- 
gians to  Hellenes  through  the  medium  of  the  aflinities 
and  contrasts  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
I  am  aware  that  I  venture  upon  ground  which  requires 
to  be  trodden  with  great  circumspection.  For  the 
Latin  nation  may  possibly  have  contained  within  itself 
some  ethnical  element  not  dissimilar  to  the  Hellenic, 
as  well  as  one  substantially  corresponding  with  the 
Pelasgian,  factor  of  the  Greek  people.  And  again, 
there  is  a  very  extended  relation  of  the  two  languages 
to  a  common  root  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  number  of 
words  traceable  to  such  a  root  has  recently  been  stated 
at  339  in  the  Greek,  and  319  in  the  Latin  tongues'. 

1  Browne's  Roman  Classical  Literature,  ch.  i.  p.  13.    • 
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We  must  not  theu,  it  will  justly  be  observed,  infer 
from  the  simple  fact  of  resemblance  between  a  Greek 
and  a  Latin  word,  that  the  one  has  been  borrowed  or 
directly  modified  from  the  other. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  just  effect  of  these 
remarks,  and  inquiring  whether  they  do  not  still  leave 
space  enough  for  an  useful  examination.    ' 

I  begin  from  the  assumption,  that  there  was  a  deep 
and  broad  Pelasgian  stihstratum  both  in  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  nations.  It  is  thought,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  justly  thought,'that  a  dominant  tribe  of  Oscans,  who  ^ 
were  a  nation  of  warriors  and  hunters,  came  among  the 
Pelasgi  of  Italy,  as  the  Hellenes  came  among  the  Pe- 
lasgi  of  Greece.  But  while  we  may  properly  assume  the 
identity  of  the  Pelasgian  factor  in  the  two  cases  respec- 
tively, it  is  quite  plain  that  the  compounds  or  aggre- 
gate characters  are  broadly  distinguished,  and  represent 
an  assemblage  and  admixture  either  of  different  qua- 
lities, or  else  of  the  same  qualities  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. Therefore  we  arc  justified  in  laying  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  language 
of  the  two  countries  alike  was  most  probably  Pelas- 
gian :  since,  if  that  portion  of  the  aggregate  language 
had  been  supplied  from  those  elements  in  which  the 
nations  differed,  it  is  likely  that  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference would  have  been  found  to  prevail  between 
their  modes  of  speech. 

Again,  I  think  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
simple  fact  of  derivation  from  an  original  source  in 
common,  and  those  degrees  or  descriptions  of  resem- 
blance which  show  that  any  given  words  not  only  had 
one  source  at  first,  but  that  they  continued  together  up 
to  a  certain  point  in  the  formative  process,  so  as  to  be 
capable,  from  their  shape,  of  derivation,  not  only  from 
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that  root,  but  also  one  from  the  other.  For  instance, 
the  Greek  eyd  and  the  Latin  ego  are  both  stated  to  be 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  aham.  But  here  it  is  quite 
plain  that  they  have  not  only  set  out  from  the  same 
point,  but  travelled  along  the  same  road  to  their  jour- 
ney's end,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  are  identical. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  Greek  ria-a-ape^f  and 
the  Latin  quatuor^  both  are  referred  to  the  same  San- 
scrit root,  chatur :  but  neither  of  them  can  well  have 
been  derived  from  the  other,  and  each  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  root  than  it  is  to  the  other.  Or  if  we 
take  the  Latin  awier^  the  Greek  xiivy  and  the  English 
*  goose,'  these  words  scarcely  appear  to  have  a  con- 
necting link:  but  it  is  found,  and  a  remote  or  me- 
diate connection  established,  by  means  of  the  Grerman 
gans.     Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

In  single  cases,  where  the  relationship  of  words  is 
only  of  the  kind  last  exemplified,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  draw  inferences  to  the  eflfect  of  their  being  respec- 
tively due  to  this  or  that  element  in  the  composition 
of  the  nation. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  similarity  as  to  show 
either  that  the  word  has  advanced  nearly  to  its  mature 
state  before  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  began  to  diva- 
ricate, or  that  the  Latin  form  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Greek  in  an  early  stage  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  or  vice  versd^  then  it  seems  just  to  refer  the 
resemblance  of  terms  to  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
common  element  in  the  two  peoples. 

And  further,  if  we  shall  find  that  the  words  standing 
in  close  kindred  are  capable  of  classification  with  refer- 
ence to  their  sense,  then,  when  we  have  once  consti- 
tuted a  class  of  such  words,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  add 
fresh  words  to  it  on  the  strength  of  a  more  remote 
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affinity,  in  virtue  of  the  presumption  already  created. 
For  instance,  if  the  names  of  the  commonest  objects 
and  operations  of  inanimate  nature  are  generally  in 
close  correspondence,  we  may  infer  a  relation  between 
other  words  which  are  in  the  same  class  as  to  meaning, 
though  they  may  be  not  so  nearly  alike,  with  more  con- 
fidence than  if  the  reasoning  as  to  this  latter  section 
were  not  supported  by  the  former.  On  this  principle 
I  proceed  in  the  collections  of  words  given  below. 

Of  course  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude 
those  words  which  have  been  copied  from  Greek  into 
Latin,  after  the  literary  ages  of  Rome  had  begun,  and 
according  to  the  practice  which  Horace  has  described 
and  recommended  ™. 

Niebuhr  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  to  draw  from 
philological  sources  a  conclusion  as  to  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Pelasgians.  He  proceeded  upon  the 
threefold  assertion,  (i)  that  the  words  common  to  the 
two  tongues  are  presumably  Pelasgian,  (2)  that  they  for 
the  most  part  refer  to  tillage  and  the  gentler  wajrs  of 
life,  and  (3)  that  we  may  hence  conclude  that  the  Pe- 
lasgians were  a  people  given  to  peace  and  husbandry. 
And  conversely,  that  the  words  which  widely  differ  in 
the  two  tongues  are  not  Pelasgian,  and  that  the  pursuits 
which  they  indicate  must  have  been  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  some  other  race,  that  contributed  to 
make  up  the  composition  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  prin- 
ciples thus  assumed  by  Niebuhr  ^  appear,  when  placed 
under  due  limitation,  to  be  sound ;  and  the  only  ques- 
'  tion  is,  whether  they  are  supported  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  If  in  a  given  language  we  find  the  words  indica- 
tive of  a  certain  turn  of  life  to  have  been  derived  from 

™  Hor.  de  Art.  Poet.  v.  53. 

n  Hare  and  Thirlwall's  Niebulir,  vol.  i.  p.  6^, 
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a  particular  race,  which  forms  part  of  the  nation  speak- 
ing that  language,  while  other  words,  referable  to  other 
habits  and  pursuits,  have  been  supplied  by  other  races 
also  numbered  amotig  its  constituent  parts,  it  is  just  to 
read  the  characters  of  those  races  respectively  through 
the  character  of  the  words  that  they  contribute  to  the 
common  tongue.  For  the  question  is  really  one  of 
forces  which  may  have  been  adjusted  with  as  much 
accuracy,  as  if  they  had  been  purely  mechanical.  The 
ordinary  reason  why  a  word  of  Pelasgian  origin  pre- 
vails over  a  word  of  Hellenic  origin  with  the  same  sig- 
nification, or  the  reverse,  is  that  it  is  in  more  or  in  less 
common  use :  and  the  commonness  of  use  is  likely  to  be 
detennined  by  the  degree  in  which  the  employment  or 
state  of  life,  with  which  the  word  is  connected,  may 
belong  to  the  one  race  or  the  other. 

The  survey  taken  by  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  been 
rapid;  and  the  list  of  words  supplied  by  him  is  very 
meagre.  Bishop  Marsh  "  and  other  authors  have,  with 
a  variety  of  views,  supplied  further  materials.  The 
most  (comprehensive  list,  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  directed,  is  in  the  *  Lateinische  Synonyme  und 
Etymologieen*  of  Doderlein^.  The  subject  is  essentially 
pne  which  hardly  admits  of  a  fixed  criterion  or  authori- 
tative rule,  or  of  a  full  assurance  that  its  limits  have 
been  reached.  Mindful  of  the  reserve  which  these  con- 
siderations recommend,  I  should  not  wish  to  lay  down 
inflexible  propositions.  But  I  venture  to  state  gene- 
rally, that  those  words  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
which  are  in  the  closest  relationship,  are  connected 

1.  With  the  elementary  structure  of  language,  such 
as  pronouns,  prepositions,  numerals. 

2.  With  the  earliest  state  of  society. 

n  Horse  Pelasg.  ch.  iv.  »  Seclistcr  Thcil.  Leipzig,  1838. 
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3.  With  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  and  rural  industry, 
not  of  highly  skilled  labour. 

Examples,  numerous  enough  to  show  a  most  exten- 
sive agreement,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  under 
the  first  head.  To  illustrate  the  other  propositions, 
though  it  can  only  be  done  imperfectly,  I  will  follow 
both  the  positive  and  the  negative  methods.  The  first, 
by  comparing  words  which  denote  elementary  objects, 
both  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  or  the  simplest 
products  of  human  labour  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  or  the  members  of  the  human  body,  or  the 
rudiments  of  social  order.  The  second,  by  contrasting 
the  words  which  relate  (i)  to  intelligence  and  mental 
operations,  (2)  to  war,  and  (3)  to  the  metals,  the  ex- 
tended use  of  which  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  social 
advancement.  It  will  I  hope  be  borne  in  mind,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  these  lists  are  given  by  way  of  instance, 
and  have  no  pretension  to  be  exhaustive :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  exceptions,  discovered  here  and  there, 
to  the  rule  they  seem  to  indicate,  would  in  no  way  dis- 
prove its  existence,  but  should  themselves,  if  purely  ex- 
ceptions, be  treated,  provisionally  at  least,  as  accidental. 

Class  I. — Elementary  objects  of  inanimate  Nature. 


€pa,  terra 
anp,  aer 
aJhjp,  aether 
(x^pOy  aura 

astrum 


Stella 
.  sterula 


aOTTfp 

aoTipos 

KoTkov,  csBlum 

rjXios,  sol 

(T€-\Tivrjf  luna 

vv^,  nox 

(Z€vr)  Albs,  dies 

irovTos,  pontus 

^\s  1  sal 

0dXaaaa  j  salum 

irokos,  polus 

XvKrf  in  \vKaffaSi  li,,.. 


X€ifjLCi>v,  hyems 
Ifap,  ver 
&prj,  hora 
€(nr€pa,  vesper 
/ .      f  nubes 
"'^^^i  nebula 
{viyjr)  vKpos,  nix,  nivis 
dpoaos,  ros 
*  r  fluvius 

\pluvia 
plyos,  frigus 
Xafiai,  humus 
n€VK^y  pix 

OTJKOS  J        ' 


offifrcXof,  pampinus 
vXiy,  sylva 
(hvkXov,  folium 
podop,  rosa 
\aa£f  lapis 
aypo£,  ager 
apovpa,  arvum 
avrpov,  antriim 
<f)vKos,  fucus 

'^i"'       Upel 
<nrr}Aaiov  J    '^ 

tov,  viola 

(TK6n(\os,  scopulus 

vba>p,  sudor. 


unca 


xrxt}(«^«').i' 


lacus 
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Class  11. — Elementary  objects  of  animated  Nature, 


Bifp,  fera 
\vKos,  lupus 
Konphs,  aper 
X€Q)v,  leo 
?y«Xvf,  angnilla 

IX&Viy  piSClS 


ciKV7rT€po£,  accipitcr 
KvcaVf  Kvvos,  canis 
9is,  ovis 
iSovff,  bos 
ravpos,  tauruB 
ts,  sus 


iinro£,  equus 
nSikos,  pullus 
Map,  uber 

icpioff,  anes 
ak^mi^t  vulpes. 


Class  III. — Articles  immediately  related  to  elementary  wants 

and  to  labour . 


I.   DWELLINGS. 

d6fjLOf,  domus 
otKos,  vicus 
6vpai,  fores 
Kkjjts,  clavis 
cdof ,  sedes 
ai^dXi;,  favilla 
^aXa/iOff,  thalamus 
\€X^^9  lectus. 


2,   FOOD. 


otKOf,  vinuxn 
tk(ua,  olea 
IXoiov,  oleum 
^y,  ovum 


ft^Xov^  malum 
ai;icov>  ficus 
Tpvyrjf  fruges 
d'rpvY€Tos,  triticum 
alros,  cibus 

ykayos,  \  lac,lac- 

ydKa,ydkaKTO£  j    tis 
KakofAos,  calamus 
Kpeas,  caro 
fjJXi,  mel 
datff,  dapes 
jcoii^,  coena. 

3.    CLOTHING. 

co-^ff,  vestis 
xkaipa,  laena. 


4.  TOOLS  AND  IM- 
PLEMENTS. 


&poTpov,  aratrum 
ftOyoi-lj, 


-jugum. 


5.   NAVIGATION. 

vavsf  Davis 
Xifii/i',  limen 
€p€Tfi6sf  remus 
KvptpyriTTis,  gubernator 
ayKvpa,  ancora 
jrovs,  pes. 


finTfjp,  mater 
VMS,  filius 

^^r'^lfrater 

tficvpos,  socer 

^^     «   V  heres 
XnP<»<rnjs  J 


ycvoff 


fgcns 


Class  IV. — The  constituent  parts  o/t/ie  human  body,  the 

family^  society,  and  general  ideas. 

Spopa,  nomen 
fi6p<l>Tj,  forma 
U,  vis 

p^fifj,  Roma,  robur 
Kvia-arj,  nidor 
SSiiTf,  odor 
0i;/ii;,  fama 

t!"'  Vatuin 

<paTOP  J 
/3io£,  vita<i 
fiopos,  mors 
vrrvos,  somnus 
odvvi;^  odium 
oXyoff,  algor 

y^'   ].gU8tU8 

rivis,  annus 

M^llethum 

ddcTiff,  dos 
bS>poy,  donum 


I.  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

icc<^aX4,  caput 
K6p,ri,  coma 
£fiof,  armus^ 
ft^poy,  fe-mur,  moris 
irakdpLf],  palma 
irovs,  pes 

2dovr,ovTOff,  dens,  dentis 
XoTrro),  labrum 
dfiicvvfu,  digitus 
\a(,  calx 
i^ap,  jecur 
ivTtpov,  venter 
cXicoff,  ulcus 

'^^^^f    l-cor 

y6w,  genu 
/AucXoff,  medulla 
SoTfov,  OS  (ossis) 
Q^,  OS  (oris). 


genus. 


3.   SOCIETY. 
(pefftv)  pc^ar,  rexP 
€K€v$€pos,  liber 
rciero>y  (oTcyo)),  cf.  /ec- 

(^p,  fur 
fToXXaiciff,  pellex. 


3.  THE  FAMILY. 

nanip,  pater 


4.   GENERAL  IDEAS. 

vf  v»,  numen 
Bths,  deus 


oittv,  a;vum. 


»  Applied  principally  to  the  shoulder  of  animals  by  the  Latins. 
P  The  link  of  ideal  connection  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacrifioisd  office  of  the 
primitive  rex.  q  Scott  and  Liddell  in  voc. 

'  Compare  the  Homeric  derivation  of  'OSt^cro-cvs  from  oBuvirofitu,  Od  xix.  407. 
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Class  V. — Adjectives  of  constant  use  in  daily  life. 


fuyas,  magnus 
/parvus 

trXarvt,  latus 

ayiuaTpov  I  J  uncus 

or         *'\  angustus 
ayooTos    ^ 
Kupr^s,  curtus 
yvpos,  curvus 
nvppos,  furvus 


iraxyg,  pinguis 
fipaxys,  brevis 

g^^].  tarda* 

X<ioff,  cavus 
Tfptjy,  tener 
irXcoff,  plenus 
fuuot^f  minor 
fidaro'iov,  major 
ycoff,  novus 
a(XXo£,  alius 


SoBof,  ordo' 
imrios,  supinus 
ypavs,  g^vis 

X »     /  levis 

^"^  ilentus 
Xcior^  Isevis 
yrwaiO£,  gnavus 
dittos,  dexter 
Sko£,  solus 
^difSt  suavis 
rriKphs,  acris*. 


A  very  extensive  list  of  perhaps  one  hundred  or  more 
verbs  might  be  added,  which  are  either  identical  or 
nearly  related  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages :  but 
it  would  not,  I  think,  materially  enlarge  or  diminish 
the  general  effect  of  those  words  which  have  been  enu- 
merated. We  have  before  us  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  words  in  the  classes  of  substantive  and  adjective 
only.  They  might  nearly  form  the  primitive  vocabu- 
lary of  a  rustic  and  pacific  people.  Two  exceptions 
may  be  named,  which  may  deserve  remark.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  the  senses  are  inadequately  represented, 
only  two  of  them,  smell  and  taste,  being  included. 
The  other  three  are  also  connected  in  the  two  lan- 
guages as  follows:  touch,  by  the  relation  of  6iyyava> 
and  tango :  sight,  by  elSo)  and  video :  hearing,  by  the 
evident  connection  of  the  Latin  audire  with  the  Greek 
aiJJjy,  the  proper  name  in  Homer  for  the  voice. 

The  other  marked  exception  is  that  of  religion.  With 
slender  exceptions,  such  as  Oeo^^detis,  the  connection 
of  rCiff  with  pe^ft),  of  numen  with  vevw^  of  Xoi^rj  with  libo^ 
and  that  of  apaojuiaty  apvp-hp  with  orare^  orator^  ara^  there 
is  a  considerable  want  of  correspondence  in  the  leading 

words,  such  as  /epoy,  ayiog^  0wb,  fiSffjLO^,  vrjov,  ayaX^ta,  a-c/StOy 

»•  Doderlein.  »  Ennius. 
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fxaim^,  of  the  one  tongue,  and  sacer^  sanctus^  pius^  tern- 
plumy  vatesy  mactOy  moh,  of  the  other.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Pelasgian  vocabulary  must  have  been  displaced  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other :  and  as  it  is  in  Greece  that 
we  have  much  fuller  and  clearer  evidence  of  the  advent 
of  a  superior  race,  which  gave  its  own  impress  to  life 
and  the  mind  in  the  higher  departments  of  thought,  wc 
must  conclude  that  this  substitution  probably  took  place 
in  Greece,  and  was  of  Hellenic  for  Pelasgian  words. 

The  proposition  of  Niebuhr  with  respect  to  terms  of 
war,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  main  well  sustained  by 
the  facts.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  following  list : 
which  appears  to  show  that,  in  this  department,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pretty  close  relation  between  /SeXo? 
and  teluniy  and  a  more  remote  one  between  iroXe/uLo^  and 
beUumy  possibly  also  between  lorica  and  Odprj^,  there  is 
hardly  in  any  case  the  faintest  sign  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  customary  terms  employed  in  the  two  lan- 
guages for  the  respective  objects. 

telum   fiiXos  praelium    \  •  •  /  vtry^lvf) 

ensis     \  f  ^iibos  pugna       / . .  1  fiaxi? 

gladius  J  •  •  •  •  \  <f}atrya»ov  currus  1  /  bi(f>pos 

cuspis   1  rheda    j  •  *  •  •  \  ^pfia 

mucro    > <UXM7  rota kvkKos  (Horn.) 


acies     J  temo     jjvfios 

galea.    m/vcn  tuba  1  ^      a 

halla    I^"  clasBicu™}--f->« 

[,  iyX^s  castra KKiaim 

scutum^    \       f  a(nris  tabt5rnaculura"..icX«riiy 
clypcus     J"\  adKos  f  ^i^y 

lonca    e^prj^  ^^^^       ••••\rc$£ov 

ocrea     iein;^tf  saffitta  -f  V^" 

vagina icoXcor  ^*       t  oiaros, 

bellum r^' 

It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  questioned,  that  this  class 
of  words  presents  on  the  whole  a  very  marked  contrast 
to  those  which  were  before  exhibited.     And  as  we  see 

^  Perhaps  connected  with  the  Greek  KtvSuv.     "  Csesar,  1).  iii.  c.  96. 
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the  highest  martial  energies  of  Greece  manifestly  re- 
presented in  the  Hellenes,  we  may  the  more  confi- 
dently adopt  that  inference  as  to  the  habits  of  Hellenes 
and  Pelasgians  respectively,  which  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  languages  of  itself  vividly  suggests. 

Before  quitting  this  head  of  the  subject,  let  us  notice 
the  wide  difference  in  the  channels  by  which  the  two 
languages  arrive  at  the  words  intended  to  represent  the 
highest  excellence.  For  *  better'  the  Greeks  have  j8e\- 
T€po99  from  jSeXoy,  *  a  dart,'  and  for  *  best,'  apia-ro^j  from 
«f>»7?>  *  war ;'  while  the  Latins  are  contented  with  opti- 
mtts^  formed  from  a  common  root  with  opes,  *  wealth.' 

There  is  almost  as  remarkable  a  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  languages  in  respect  to  the  higher 
ideas,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  as  in  regard  to  war. 

In  three  words  indeed  we  may  trace  a  clear  etymo- 
logical relationship,  but  in  two  of  the  cases  with  a 
total,  and  in  the  third  with  an  important  change  in  the 
meaning. 

1.  The  fX€vo9  of  the  Greeks  becomes  the  Latin  mens; 
so  that  a  particular  quality,  and  that  one  belonging  to 
the  iradvi  rather  than  the  fjOvi  of  man,  comes  to  stand 
for  the  entire  mind. 

2.  The  Greek  aveij.09  is  evidently  the  Latin  animtis  : 
or,  that  word  which  remains  the  symbol  of  a  sensible 
object  in  Greek  becomes  the  representative  of  mind  in 
Latin.  The  adjective  aveimwXio^  is  indeed  capable  of  a 
metaphysical  application:  but  it  means  *of  no  account*.' 

3.  The  OvjuLo^  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fumus  of  the 
Latins :  and  the  case  last  described  is  exactly  reversed. 

The  three  great  words  in  the  early  Greek  for  the 
unseen  or  spiritual  powers  of  man's  nature  are  voo^j 
(t>phv,  and  "^1%^.    They  perhaps  correspond  most  nearly 

» II.  XX.  123. 
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with  the  three  Latin  words  mens,  indoles,  and  vita^. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  conformity  or  common 
origin  in  any  of  the  cases ;  although  voo^  is  akin  to  nascoy. 

In  two  other  very  important  words  we  find  perhaps 
derivation  from  a  common  root,  but  nothing  like  a  near 
or  direct  relationship.  The  Greek  aperij  may  proceed 
from  the  same  stock  with  the  Latin  virtus^  and  in  like 
manner  arfi  may  have  the  same  source  as  vitium. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  in  this 
important  class  of  words  the  resemblances  are  scanty 
and  remote.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  head  of 
general  ideas  there  is  not  included  any  clear  case  of 
correspondence  in  a  mental  quality;  and  all  the  re- 
semblances appear  to  rest,  mediately  or  immediately, 
upon  sensible  objects  and  phenomena. 

As  respects  the  terms  employed  in  navigation,  it  will 
have  been  observed,  that  they  are  all  connected  with 
its  rudest  form,  that  of  rowing ;  and  that  they  do  not 
include  the  words  for  mast,  yard,  or  sail,  in  all  of  which 
the  two  tongues  appear  to  be  entirely  separated. 

Again,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  society  in  its 
very  earliest  stages  has  little  to  do  with  the  use  of 
metals.  This  rule  will  be  of  various  application, 
according  to  their  abundance  or  scarcity  in  various 
countries,  and  according  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  convertible  to  the  uses  of  man.  As  the  objects  of 
enjoyment  multiply  with  the  continuance  and  growth 
of  industry,  the  precious  metals  become  more  desirable 
with  a  view  to  exchange.  But  the  principal  metal  for 
direct  utility  is  iron :  and  of  that,  the  quantity  known 
and  used  by  the  Greeks  would  appear,  even  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  to  have  been  extremely  small.     The 

><  As  in  Mtl,  xii.  952. 

y  Buttmann's  Lexil.  in  voc.  K€kaiy6i. 
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use  of  metal  for  works  of  art,  and  probably  also  for 
commercial  exchange,  would  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  Phoenician,  not  Pelasgian  sources;  and  we  have 
no  proof  that  when  Homer  lived  they  had  acquired  the 
art  in  any  high  degree  for  themselves. 

The  absence  of  any  great  progress  in  the  use  of 
metals  may  thus  be  set  down  as  a  sign  of  Pelasgianism. 
And  now  let  us  compare  the  Greek  and  Roman  names 
for  the  metals  respectively : 

!•  xpt/croy,  aurum. 

2.  apyvpog,  argentum. 

4.  orlSrjpo^,  ferrum. 

5.  /uLoXifio^y  plumbus:  in  later  Greek  /xoXi;/8<^oy,  the 

form  nearest  to  the  Latin. 

6.  Koa-criTepoiy  Stan  num. 

Here  also  there  is  a  great  want  of  correspondence. 
Only  in  iron  and  lead,  and  possibly  in  silver,  are  there 
signs  of  relationship :  but  in  all  it  is  remote.  In  the 
other  metals  it  is  entirely  wanting;  and  in  those  which 
are  nearest,  it  amounts  only  to  presumptive  derivation 
from  a  common  root.  Tlie  want  of  community  in  this 
class  of  terms  seems  to  show,  that  the  race  which  was 
the  common  factor  of  the  two  nations,  was  probably 
not  advanced  in  the  use  of  metals  beyond  their  ele- 
mentary purposes. 

I  will  only  further  observe,  that  while  so  many 
names  indicative  of  social  and  domestic  relations  are 
akin,  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  separate  than  the 
Greek  SoCXo^  and  the  Latin  servus.  From  this  fact  it 
would  be  no  improbable  inference,  that  slavery  was 
unknown  to  the  Pelasgians :  and  their  ignorance  of  it 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  in  the  closest  harmony 
with  their  slight  concern  in  warlike  and  in  maritime 
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pursuits;  since  captivity  in  the  one,  and  kidnapping 
through  the  other,  were  the  two  great  feeders  of  the 
institution.  It  is  also  in  close  correspondence  with  the 
further  hypothesis,  which  represents  the  Pelasgians  as 
prohahly  the  race  that  first  occupied  the  Greek  soil, 
and  found  no  predecessors  upon  it  over  whom  to 
establish  political  or  proprietary  dominion*. 

It  may,  I  think,  deserve  notice  in  confirmation  of  the 
general  argument,  that  almost  all  those  Greek  words^ 
which  are  in  close  affinity  vnth  the  Latin,  are  found  in 
Homer.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  after  his 
time,  the  Greek  tongue  became  more  and  more  Hel- 
lenic :  and  the  fact  that  a  word  is  Homeric  supplies  the 
most  probable  token  of  a  link  with  a  Pelasgian  origin. 

And  now  let  us  sum  up  under  this  head  of  discussion. 

It  may  be  said  with  very  general  truth,  that  the 
words  which  have  been  quoted,  and  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong,  have  reference  to  the  primary  ex- 
perience and  to  the  elementary  wants  and  productions 
of  life :  but  that  they  do  not  touch  the  range  of  subjects 
belonging  to  civilization  and  the  highest  powers  of 
man,  such  as  war,  art,  policy,  and  song. 

But  if  the  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  the  Pelasgian 
tongue  supplied  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  nations 
with  most  of  the  principal  elementary  words,  and  with 
those  which  express  the  main  ideas  connected  with 
rural  industry,  the  inference  strongly  arises,  i.  That 
they  constituted  the  base  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and, 
2.  that,  originally  cultivators  of  the  soil  for  themselves, 
there  came  upon  them  a  time  when  other  tribes  ac- 
quired the  mastery  among  them,  so  that  thenceforth 
they  had  to  cultivate  it  under  the  government  of 
others.     The  case  of  the  Pelasgian  vocabulary  in  the 

»  Compare  sup.  p.  237. 
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Latin  and  in  the  Greek  languages  would  thus  appear  to 
resemble  the  Saxon  contribution  to  the  English  tongue : 
and  it  is  likely  that  something  like  the  general  position, 
which  we  know  to  be  denoted  in  the  one  case,  is  also 
similarly  to  be  inferred  in  the  other. 

No  inconsiderable  light  may,  I  think,  be  thrown 
ui>on  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  Pelasgian  and 
Hellenic  races  respectively,  from  an  examination  of  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  persons  contained  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  For  the  names  of  men,  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  are  so  frequently  drawn  direct  from 
their  pursuits  and  habits,  that  the  ideas,  on  which  they 
are  founded,  may  serve  to  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  occupations  of  a  people. 

By  way  of  summary  proof  that  a  connection  pre- 
vailed (whether  the  names  be  fictitious  or  not,  I  care 
not,  for  this  purpose,  to  inquire,)  between  the  Homeric 
names,  and  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  those  who  bear 
them,  I  may  refer  to  the  names  of  Phseacians  and 
Ithacans.  Of  the  latter,  which  are  numerous,  not 
one  is  derived  from  the  horse ;  and  we  know  y  that  no 
horses  were  used  in  Ithaca.  The  former  are  chiefly 
composed  of  words  connected  with  the  sea :  in  con- 
formity with  the  fact  that  the  pursuits  of  the  people 
are  represented  by  Homer  as  thoroughly  maritime. 

The  names  of  persons  in  Homer  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, amounting  to  many  hundreds.  It  would  be 
hazardous,  as  a  general  rule,  to  assume  for  them  an  his- 
torical character,  except  in  the  cases  of  such  individuals 
as,  from  general  eminence  or  local  connection,  or  from 

y  Od.  ill-  601-8.  The  names  of  rough  as  Ithaca,  and  some  of  the 

Ctesippus  and  Elatus  among  the  nobles  may,  like  Ulysses,   have 

Suitors   are   related  to   horses  :  had  pastures  on  the  continent, 

but  all  the  islands  were  not  so  (Od.  xiv.  100.) 
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some  particular  gift  or  circumstance,  were  likely  to  be 
held  in  remembrance.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have 
already  seen^,  they  bear  the  marks  of  invention  upon 
them.  But  this  question  is  little  material  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose :  and  indeed  the  probability  that  we  ought, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  regard  the  less  distinguished  names 
as  fabricated  for  the  purposes  of  the  poem,  makes  it 
the  more  reasonable  that  we  should  turn  to  them  to 
see  how  far  they  connect  themselves  with  distinctions 
of  pursuit,  character,  and  race,  and  what  properties  and 
characteristics,  when  so  connected,  they  appear  to  indi- 
cate as  having  been  assigned  by  Homer  to  one  race  or 
to  another. 

We  must  not  expect  to  arrive  at  anything  better 
than  general  and  approximate  conclusions;  for  parti- 
cular circumstances,  unknown  to  us,  may  have  varied 
the  course  of  etymological  nomenclature,  and  it  may 
also  happen,  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  we  cannot 
securely  trace  etymology  at  all. 

Subject  to  these  cautions,  I  would  observe,  first,  that 
the  evidence  from  other  sources  generally  tends  to  show, 

1.  That  the  Trojans,  except  as  to  the  royal  house*, 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  distinguished  families,  were 
Pelasgian, 

2.  That  the  base  of  the  Greek  army  and  nation  were 
Pelasgian  :  with  an  infusion  of  Hellenic  tribes,  not 
families  merely,  who  held  the  governing  power  and  pro- 
bably formed  the  upper,  that  is,  the  proprietary  and  mili- 
tary, class  of  the  community,  in  most  parts  of  Greece. 

3.  That  some  parts  of  the  Greek  peninsula  present 
little  or  no  mark  of  Hellenic  influences;  particularly 
Attica  and  Arcadia. 

4.  Tliat  the  Lycians  appear  to  approximate  more 

y  Sup.  p.  256.  «  Inf.  sect.  ix. 
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than  the  other  races  on  the  Trojan  side  to  the  high 
Greek  type,  and  to  present  either  the  Hellenic  ele- 
ment, or  some  element  akin  to  it,  in  a  marked  form. 

The  investigation  of  individual  names  occurring 
singly  would  be  endless,  and  often  equivocal :  but 
Homer  frequently  unites  many  names  in  a  group  under 
circumstances,  which  authorize  us  to  assume  a  common 
origin  and  character  for  the  persons  designated:  and 
others,  though  he  may  not  collect  them  together  in 
the  same  passage,  are  yet  associated  in  virtue  of  pal- 
pable relations  between  them. 

An  examination  of  Homeric  names,  in  the  groups  thus 
gathered,  has  brought  me  to  the  following  results : 

1.  Where  we  have  reason  to  presume  an  Hellenic 
extraction,  a  large  proportion  of  those  names,  of  which 
the  etymology  can  be  traced,  appear  to  express  ideas 
connected  with  glory,  political  power,  mental  fortitude, 
energy  and  ability,  martial  courage  and  strength,  or 
military  operations. 

2.  But  where  we  may  more  reasonably  suppose,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  a  Pelasgic  stock,  ideas  of  this  kind 
are  more  rarely  expressed,  and  another  vein  of  ety- 
mology appears,  founded  on  rural  habits,  abodes,  and 
pursuits,  or  the  creation  and  care  of  worldly  goods,  or  on 
other  properties  or  occupations  less  akin  to  political 
and  martial  pursuits,  or  to  high  birth  and  station. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  worth  remark  that,  among  the 
slaves  of  the  Odyssey,  we  find  names  of  a  more  high- 
bom  cast  than  those  most  current  among  the  Pelas- 
gians.  Such  as  Eumaeus  (m«cd,  to  desire  eagerly  and 
strive  after),  Euryclea,  (who  moreover  is  daughter  of 
Ops  the  son  of  Peisenor,)  Eurymedusa  (in  Seheria), 
and  Alcippe  (at  Sparta*).     There  were  two  causes,  to 

»  0(1.  ii.  347.  vii.  8.  iv.  124. 
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which  this  might  be  referable :  first,  that  high-bom 
slaves  were  often  obtained  both  by  kidnapping  and  by 
war ;  EumaDus,  as  we  know,  was  of  this  class.  And  se- 
condly, that  the  names  of  their  lords  may  then,  as  now, 
have  been  occasionally  given  them.  So  that  the  high 
significations  connected  with  servile  names  do  not  consti- 
tute an  objection  to  the  rules  which  have  been  stated. 

There  is  another  class  of  names,  which  requires  espe- 
cial notice.  They  are  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  horse.  The  rearing  and  care  of  the  horse  are  in 
Homer  more  connected  with  the  Trojans,  than  with 
the  Greeks :  and  his  standing  epithet,  iinroSaiuLo^^  is  more 
largely  employed  on  the  Trojan  side**.  The  horse  was 
not  exclusively,  perhaps  not  principally,  employed  in 
war  and  games.  He  was  used  in  travelling  also:  he 
may  have  been  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden:  he 
certainly  drew  the  plough,  though  Homer  informs  us 
that  in  this  occupation  the  mule  was  preferable. 

The  points  at  which  we  may  expect  to  find  names 
chiefly  Pelasgian,  besides  those  which  are  expressly 
given  us  as  such,  will  be  these  three : 

1 .  In  connection  with  some  particular  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  Attica  or  Arcadia. 

2.  Among  the  masses  of  the  common  Greek  soldiery. 

3.  Still  more  unequivocally  among  the  masses  of  the 
Trojan  force,  and  of  the  auxiliaries  generally;  except 
the  Lycians,  whom  we  have  seen  reason  to  presume  to 
have  been  less  Pelasgian,  and  more  allied,  or  at  least 
more  similar,  to  the  Hellic  races. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  presume  Hellic  blood,  or 
what  in  Homer's  estimation  was  akin  to  it,  among  the 
Lycians,  and  likewise  wherever  we  find,  esjjecially  on 
the  Greek  side,  any  considerable  collection  of  names 

^  See  Murc's  Hist.  Lit.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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appertaining  to  the  higher  class  or  aristocracy  of  the 
army,  or  of  the  country. 

The  Homeric  names,  which  are  given  us  as  expressly 
Pelasgian,  are  four  only ;  and  they  belong  to  the  Pe- 
lasgian  force  on  the  Trojan  side. 

1.  Hippothous.  2.  Pulaeus. 

3.  Lethus.  4.  Teutamus®. 

The  etymology  of  the  three  first  names  seems  obvious 
enough  :  and,  though  the  persons  are  all  rulers  among 
their  people,  not  one  of  them  unequivocally  presents 
the  characteristics  which  we  should  regard  as  appro- 
priate in  Hellic  names :  although,  from  their  being 
of  the  highest  rank,  we  should  be  less  surprised  if  the 
case  were  otherwise. 

As  regards  the  first  of  the  four,  upon  examining  the 
class  of  names  relating  to  the  horse  in  the  poems,  we 
find,  as  far  as.  I  have  observed,  only  Hipponous'  among 
the  Greeks.  This  rank  does  not  clearly  appear :  but 
voo^y  the  second  factor  of  the  word,  supplies  the  higher 
element. 

On  the  other  side,  in  addition  to  Hippolochus,  a  name 
meaning  horse-ambush,  who  watf  both  Lycian  and  royal, 
we  have  Hippasus,  Hippodamas,  Hippodamus,  Hippo- 
coon,  Hippomachus,  and  Hippotion.  We  have  likewise, 
Melanippus,  (II.  xvi.  695.) 
Echepolus,  (II.  xvi.  417.) 
Euippus,  (II.  xvi.  417.) 

Take  again  Pulaeus,  from  irvKri.  This  name  may  mean 
porter  or  gate-keeper :  it  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  a 
high  sense.  In  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
Pelasgians  as  masons  and  builders  of  walled  places,  it 
is  appropriate  to  them.  Homer  has  three  other  names, 
and  no  more,  which  appear  to  be  founded  simply  upon 

c  XL  ii.  840-3.  f  II.  xi.  303. 
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the  term  gate :  YlvKtev^  JlvKaprvi^y  and  Hvkaifievfi^.  They 
are  all  on  the  Trojan  side. 

Next,  we  have  a  larger  class  of  names,  where  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  Pelasgic  character  may  be  expected : 
namely,  those  connected  with  Attica. 

Among  these,  three  belong  to  its  royal  house,  and  in 
them  we  find  no  certain  features  of  the  Pelasgian  kind. 
They  are, 

1.  Erechtheus,     \ 

2.  Peteos,  /  From  II.  ii.  547-52. 

3.  Menestheus,    y 

The  last  of  the  three,  however,  seems,  if  derived  from 
MeVo9,  to  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  names. 

Besides  these  three  there  are, 

4.  Pheidas,  \ 

5.  Stichius,  /  II.  xiii.  690,  i. 

6.  Bias,  / 

7.  lasus,  \ 

8.  Sphelus,  \  II.  XV.  332,  7,  8. 

9.  Boucolus.  ) 

Now  the  whole  of  these  are  commanders  or  officers ; 
and  yet  four  of  them,  Pheidas  {(pelSu)),  Stichius  ((rre/x«), 
Sphelus  {<T(pa\\w),  and  Boucolus  (/801J/C0X09),  are  in  a 
marked  manner  of  the  Pelasgian  class :  Bias  (/8/17),  may 
perhaps  belong  to  it,  as  meaning  mere  physical  force : 
and  on  the  etymology  of  the  ancient  name  lasus  I  do 
not  venture  to  speculate,  Boucolus,  like  Boucolion, 
which  we  shall  meet  presently,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion :  we  find  nothing  at  all  resembling  it  among  the 
names  which  are  (on  other  grounds)  presumably  Hellic. 

Other  names  in  the  poems,  which  there  may  be  some 
reason,  from  their  local  connection,  to  presume  Pelas- 
gian, are. 
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1.  Lycoorgus,     1       From  II.  vii.  136, 149,  where 

2.  Ereuthalion,  )  they  are  described  as  Arcadians. 

3.  Dmetor,  Lord  of  Cyprus,  from  Od,  xvii.  443. 

And  perhaps  we  may  add, 

4.  An  Ion  or  Ian,  as  head  of  the  ^laove^. 

5.  An  Apis,  the  early  eponymist  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesus, or  a  part  of  it^. 

Now,  though  these  are  all  rulers  and  great  per- 
sonages, the  name  Dmetor  is  the  only  one  among 
them  which  seems  in  any  degree  to  present  Hellenic 
ideas :  nor  need  that  mean  a  subduer  of  men ;  it  may  as 
well  mean  simply  a  breaker  of  horses.  Apis,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  means  the  ox.  Lycoorgus, 
from  A(;iro9  and  epyov  or  its  root,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  characteristically  Pelasgian. 

Let  us  now  inquire  if  the  rules  laid  down  will  bear 
the  test  of  being  applied  to  the  lower  order  of  the 
Greek  soldiery. 

In  the  Fifth  Iliad  Hector  and  Mars  slay  a  batch  of 
apparently  undistinguished  persons^.     They  are, 

1.  Teuthras.  4.  OEnomaus. 

2.  Orestes.  5.  Helenus  (son  of  OEnops). 

3.  Trechus.  6.  Orestius. 

And  again  in  the  Eleventh  Iliad  Hector  slays  nine 
more ; 

1.  Asseus.  6.  Agelaus, 

2.  Autonous.  7.  iEsymnus. 

3.  Opites.  8.  Orus. 

4.  Dolops  (son  of  Clytus).     9.  Hipponous. 

5.  Opheltius. 

Now  out  of  the  seventeen  names  here  assembled, 
Four,  namely,  Autonous,  Clytus,  Agelaus,  and  iE- 

c  Sec  inf.  sect.  viii.  ^  II.  v.  705-7. 
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symnus  (from  its  connection  with  the  word  cuaviuLvnTh^f 
ruler),  belong  to  what  I  term  the  Hellic  class. 

Three,  namely,  Teuthras,  Asa^us,  and  Helenus,  do 
not  immediately  suggest  a  particular  derivation. 

Of  Hipponous  I  have  already  spoken.  The  other 
nine  appear  to  conform  to  the  Pelasgian  type.  CEno- 
maus  corresponds  with  the  Latin  Bibulus. 

Again ;  the  names  of  ordinary  Trojans  appear  to  be- 
long generally  to  the  same  type. 

When  Patroclus  commences  his  exploits  in  the  Six- 
teenth book,  he  slays  in  succession, 

1.  Pronous.  9.  Damastor. 

2.  Thestor,  son  of  10.  Echios. 

3.  Enops.  II.  Puris. 

4.  Erualus.  12.  Ipheus. 

5.  Erumas.  13.  Euippus,  and 

6.  Amphoteros.  14.  Polumelus,  son  of 

7.  Epaltes.  15.  Argeas. 

8.  Tlepolemus,  son  of 

Of  these  only  Tlepolemus  and  Pronous  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  assigned  to  the  higher  class.  Damastor  is  doubt- 
ful, like  Dmetor;  but  perhaps  from  its  connection  with 
Tlepolemus,  we  ought  to  place  it  in  the  same  category. 
Still  it  must  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  care  to 
bring  into  action  against  Patroclus  and  the  Myrmidons 
his  favourites  the  Lycians,  as  well  as  the  Trojans® :  and 
that  therefore  we  are  to  presume  in  this  list  an  inter- 
mixture of  Lycian  names. 

The  names  of  ordinary  Trojans  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  colour.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  cannot  so  easily  trace  the  Trojan  as  the  Greek  com- 
monalty.   Homer  rarely  allows  a  Greek  of  high  station 

e   II.  Xvi.  W.  369,  393,  419,  422. 
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or  distinction  to  be  slain :  whereas  the  Greeks  continu- 
ally destroy  Trojans  of  eminence.  We  may  therefore 
be  prepared  to  find  names  of  the  higher  type  some- 
what more  freely  sprinkled  among  the  Trojan  than 
among  the  Greek  slain. 

In  the  Sixth  Iliad  ^  a  number  of  the  Greek  heroes 
dispatch  consecutively  a  list  of  Trojans,  which  supplies 
the  following  names : 

1.  Dresus. 

2.  Opheltius. 

These  two  were  sons  of  Boucolion, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Laomedon, 
who  apparently  never  was  acknow- 
ledged,  but  was  brought  up  in  the 
lower  class  by  his  mother  Abarbaree. 

.  I  add  these  names  to  the  list : 

5.  Boucolion. 

6.  Abarbaree  (mother  of  Boucolion). 

7.  Astualus. 

8.  Pidutes. 

9.  Aretaon. 

10.  Ableros. 

11.  Elatus. 

12.  Phylacus. 

13.  Melanthius. 

14.  Adrestus. 

Among  all  these  names  there  is  not  one  which  we 
can  with  confidence  place  in  the  higher  category  except 
Aretaon.  Dresus  (compare  Sp^cmip^  a  domestic  ser- 
vant), Opheltius,  Boucolion,  Melanthius  (from  its  use  in 
the  Odyssey,  supported  byMelantho,  and  both  belonging 
to  servants),  are  unequivocally  of  the  Pelasgian  class : 

'  II.  vi.  20-37. 
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probably  Elatus  (which  however  is  found  among  the 
Ithacan  suitors),  Phylacus,  Adrestus,  should  be  simi- 
larly interpreted.  Astualos  (aopn;,  SXy)  has  no  contrary 
force  :  and  of  the  rest  the  derivation  is  not  obvious. 

If  we  take  the  second  batch  of  Trojans  slain  by  Pa- 
troclus,  it  gives  a  somewhat  different  result.   They  are^, 

1.  Adrestus.  6.  Melanippus. 

2.  Autonous.  7.  Elasus. 

3.  Echeclus.  8.  Moulius. 

4.  Perimus,  son  of  Megas.  9.  Pulartes. 

5.  Epistor. 

Of  these  Autonous  and  Epistor  would  seem  clearly 
to  belong  to  the  higher  class ;  to  which  we  may  add 
Echeclus,  if  it  is  derived  (like  Echecles,  a  Myrmidon 
chieftain)  from  ex^o  and  k\w  :  but  even  this  is  not  a 
large  proportion. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  Lycians^  slain  consecu- 
tively by  Ulysses,  we  find  a  material  change.  These  are, 

1.  Koiranos.  5.  Halios. 

2.  Alastor.  6.  Noenion. 

3.  Chromius.  7.  Prutanis. 

4.  Alcaudros. 

All  of  these  seven  visibly  belong  to  the  higher  or 
Hellenic  order  of  names,  except  Xpo/x«oy,  which  I  pre- 
sume may  be  akin  to  xp^^^y  ^.nd  "AXioy,  *  mariner.'  But 
this  last  named  designation  is  also  somewhat  Hellic : 
I  doubt  if  we  find  among  Pelasgian  names  any  taken 
from  maritime  ideas  or  pursuits. 

Again,  when  Achilles  comes  forth,  there  is  provided 
for  him  a  list  of  victims  bearing  distinguished  names^ 
though  practically  unknown  as  characters  in  the  poem. 
At  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  book  he  slays, 

f  II.  xvi.694.  ^  II.  V.  677,8. 

i  II.  XX.  455-«7- 
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1.  Druops.  9.  MoDlius. 

2.  Demouchus,  son  of  10.  Echeclus,  son  of 

3.  Philetor.  11.  Agenor. 

4.  Laogonus,  and  12.  Deucalion. 

5.  Dardanus,  sons  of  13.  Rigmos,  son  of 

6.  Bias.  14.  Peiroos,  one  of  the 

7.  Tros,  son  of  Thracian  leaders. 

8.  Alastor.  15.  Areithous. 

Now  of  these  fifteen  names  none,  if  judged  by  the 
rules  which  we  have  laid  down,  would  clearly  fall  into 
the  Pelasgian,  or  more  plebeian,  class,  except  Dryops, 
perhaps  Laogonus,  and  Bias :  three  only.  Peiroos  and 
Rigmos  (probably  akin  to  ptyo^)  are  Thracian,  and  may 
be  put  aside.  Six,  viz.,  Demuchus,  Philetor,  Alastor 
(contrast  with  this  Lethus),  Echeclus,  Agenor,  and 
Areithous,  are  of  the  Hellic  class.  The  others,  Darda- 
nus,  Tros,  Moulius  (II.  xi.  739),  and  Deucalion  are  re- 
peated from  eminent  historical  personages. 

In  this  set  of  names  we  observe,  in  conjunction  with 
a  new  instance  of  Homer's  ever  wakeful  care  in  doing 
supreme  honour  to  Achilles,  unequivocal  evidence,  as  I 
think,  that  the  poet  did  distribute  his  names  with  some 
special  meaning  among  his  minor,  and^  (so  we  must  sup- 
pose,) generally  or  frequently,  non-historical  personages. 

And  the  further  inference  may  perhaps  be  drawn  of 
a  probable  affinity  of  race  between  the  highest  Trojans 
and  the  Hellic  tribes. 

This  inference  may  be  supported  by  another  example. 
The  numerous  sons  of  Anteiior,  whose  names  are  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  poem,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Agenor,  II.  xi.59. 

2.  Acamas,  ii.  823.  xi.  60.  xii.  100,  et  alibi. 

3.  Archelochus,  ii.  823.  xiv.  464. 

4.  Coon,  xi.  248. 
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5.  Demoleon,  XX.395. 

6.  Echeclus,  xx.474. 

7.  Helicaon,  iii.  123. 

8.  Iphidamas,  xi.22i. 

9.  Laodamas,  x v.  5 1 6. 

10.  Laodocus,  iv.  87.  and 

1 1 .  Pedaeus  (voOog),  v.  70. 

I  apprehend  Laodocus  should  be  construed,  after  the 
manner  of  Demodocus,  to  signify  having  fame  or  repute 
among  the  Xaog.  If  so,  then  of  the  ten  legitimate 
sons,  eight  have  names  with  an  etymology  that  directly 
connects  them  with  the  higher  signification.  The  name 
of  the  Bastard  only  is  more  doubtful. 

Among  the  Suitors  in  Ithaca,  who  are  the  princes  and 
chief  men  of  the  island,  with  their  connections,  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  we  have  the  following  list  of 
names  of  the  high  class : 

Men  tor.  Leiocritus. 

Elatus.  (cf.  II.  xi.  701.)         Leiodes. 

Euryades.  Agelaus. 

Eurydamas.  Damastor. 

Eurjrmachus.  Demoptolemus. 

Eurynomus.  Euryades. 

Amphinomus.  Master. 

Peisander.  Euenor. 

Eupeithes.  Phronius. 

Antinous.  Noemon. 

Nor  are  the  names  which  have  not  been  placed  in 
this  list  of  an  opposite  character.  They  are  chiefly 
such  as  have  not  an  obvious  etymology.  Two  of  them, 
^gyptius  and  Polybus,  were,  as  we  know,  great  names 
in  Egypt,  and  they  probably  indicate  a  Pelasgian  or  an 
Egyptian  extraction.  Others  are,  Halitherses,  Mela- 
neus,  Ctesippus,  Nisus,  Antiphus,  Peirseus.     Of  these. 
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the  two,  or  even  the  three,  first  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  properly  Hellic. 

Take  again  the  six  sons  of  Nestor : 

1.  Antilochus.  5.  Perseus. 

2.  Stratius.  6.  Aretus  (akin  to  a/oe- 

3.  Thrasjntnedes.  (new,  apeni^  and  the 

4.  Echephron.  Arete  of  Scheria). 
Of  these  only  Perseus  would  not  at  once  fall  within 
the  class;  and  this  is  evidently  a  most  noble  name, 
taken  from  a  great  Greek  hero.  Indeed  it  must  itself 
stand  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  rule,  if  we  shall 
hereafter  be  able  to  show^  a  relationship  between  the 
Hellic  races  and  Persia  as  their  fountain-head. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  the  Myrmidon  leaders  and  com- 
manders.    These  were, 

1.  Patroclus;   rand  after  him  the  heads  of  the  five 

son  of       L         divisions. 

2.  Menoetius. 

3.  Menesthius. 

4.  Eudorus. 

5.  Peisander,  son  of 

6.  Maimalus,  from  lULaifAaw. 

7.  Phoenix.     This  name  may  represent,  (i)  Phoeni- 

cian extraction  or  connection;  (2)  The  palm 
tree;  (3)  The  colour  of  red  or  purple,  akin  to 
(I>6po99  and  to  blood,  which  the  colour  <f>olvi^  is 
supposed  to  betoken.  In  any  of  these  three 
aspects,  it  will  fall  into  the  Hellic  class. 

8.  Alcimedon,  son  of  Laerces. 

9.  Automedon. 

All  these  names  belong  to  the  higher  categories.  It 
is  therefore  the  general  result  of  our  inquiry,  that 
wherever  we  have  reason  on  other  grounds  to  presume 

^  Inf.  sect.  X. 
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a  Pelasgian  origin,  we  find  in  the  proper  names  of  per- 
sons, unless  they  chance  to  be  merely  descriptive  of  the 
country  they  inhabited,  a  decided  tendency  to  repre- 
sent peaceful,  profitable,  and  laborious  pursuits,  or  the 
lower  qualities  and  conditions  of  mankind.  But  where- 
ever  from  other  causes  we  are  entitled  to  presume  an 
Hellic  relationship,  there,  so  far  as  a  simple  etymology 
will  carry  us,  the  personal  appellatives  appear  to  run 
upon  ideas  derived  from  intellect,  power,  command, 
policy,  fame,  the  great  qualities  and  achievements  of 
war ;  in  short,  apart  from  religion,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  enter  into  the  composition  of  nomenclature  at 
all,  all  the  ideas  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  those 
masculine  faculties  of  our  race,  in  which  its  perfection 
was  so  vividly  conceived  by  the  Greeks  to  reside. 

One  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Ho- 
meric Poems  is,  their  highly  forward  development  of 
political  ideas  in  a  very  early  stage  of  society'.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  these  were  of 
Hellic  origin ;  because  the  fact  is  before  us,  that  they 
make  their  appearance  in  Homer  simultaneously  with 
the  universal  ascendancy  of  the  Hellic  over  the  Pelas- 
gian tribes  wherever  they  were  in  contact ;  and  because, 
in  comparing  the  two  nations  together,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  the  greater  backwardness,  and  indo- 
cility,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Trojans*"  in  this  respect.  I 
assume,  therefore,  without  detailed  argument,  the  pe- 
culiar relation  between  the  Hellic  stock  and  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  Greece. 

For  similar  reasons  I  shall  touch  very  briefly  the 
relation  of  the  Hellic  tribes  to  the  martial  character  of 
Greece. 

We  may  consider  the  whole  Iliad,  which  represents 

1  See  '  Studies  on  Policy.'         «  See  Studies  on  '  The  Trojans.' 
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a  conflict  between  less  Pelasgic  and  more  Pelasgic 
races,  and  which  gives  a  clear  superiority  to  the  former, 
as  a  general  but  decisive  testimony  to  this  fact. 

We  find  another  such  testimony,  with  a  well  esta- 
blished historical  character,  in  the  comparison  between 
the  secondary  military  position  of  Athens  in  the  Iliad,  and 
its  splendid  distinctions  in  later  times.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  Athenian  troops  are  mentioned  specifically  in 
the  attack  upon  the  ships,  together  with  the  Boeotians, 
Locrians,  Phthians,  and  Epeans  ™.  Of  these  the  two 
latter  are  called  respectively  fxeyaOv/uLoi  and  (f>aiSifjL6€VT€9; 
the  Athenians  are  the  'laove^  eXKe^irtovegj  an  epithet  of 
most  doubtful  character  as  applied  to  soldiers.  It 
seems  to  me  plain  that  Homer  by  no  means  meant  the 
particular  notice  of  these  five  divisions  for  a  mark  of 
honour :  they  fought  to  be  defeated,  and  he  does  not 
use  his  prime  Greeks  in  that  manner.  No  Peloponne- 
sian  forces  are  named  as  having  been  engaged  on  this 
occasion.  Those  probably  were  the  flower  of  the  army; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  that  the  troops  of 
Agamemnon  were  the  best".  Again,  it  will  be  seen, 
on  reference  to  the  Catalogue,  that  the  whole  force  of 
Middle  Greece  is  here  in  battle  except  the  jEtolians, 
the  contingent  of  Ulysses,  and  the  Abantes  (for  whom 
see  542-4).  These  three  are  all  distinguished  races, 
whom  he  seems  purposely  to  have  excluded  from  a  con* 
test,  where  honour  was  not  to  be  gained.  The  military 
contrast,  then,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Athens, 
may  be  taken  to  be  established  :  and  with  it  coincides 
that  very  marked,  though  normal  and  pacific,  transition 
of  Attica  from  the  exclusively  Pelasgic  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  composite  Greek  character  ^. 

The  passage  of  the  seventh  Iliad,  which  describes 

n»  II.  xiii.  685.  n  H.  ii.  577.  <>  Hcrotl.  i.  56. 
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the  war  of  the  Pylians  with  the  Arcadians,  suggests  a 
like  conclusion. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  de  facto  Hellic  ascend* 
ancy  in  Greece  at  the  time  is,  with  reference  to  war  and 
the  strong  hand  even  more  than  to  policy,  a  full  pre- 
sumption of  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  having  given 
birth  to  the  splendid  military  genius  of  Greece. 

When,  for  the  business  of  the  Trojan  war.  Homer 
divides  the  two  great  traditive  deities  p,  and  assigns  to 
the  Greeks  Pallas,  the  more  political,  energetic,  and 
intellectual  of  the  two,  to  the  Trojans  Apollo,  we  may 
take  this  as  of  itself  involving  an  assertion,  that  the 
high  arts  of  policy  and  war  were  peculiarly  Hellenic. 

We  come  now  to  the  principle  of  what  maybe  called 
corporal  education,  which  found  a  development  among 
the  Greeks  more  fully  than  among  any  other  nation ; 
first,  in  gymnastic  exercises,  generally  pursued,  and,  se- 
condly, in  the  great  national  institution  of  the  Games. 

"  There  were,"  says  Grote  ^, "  two  great  holding  points 
in  common  for  every  sectiou  of  Greeks.  One  was  the 
Amphictyonic  Assembly,  which  met  half  yearly,  alter- 
nately at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae ;  originally  and 
chiefly  for  common  religious  purposes,  but  indirectly 
and  occasionally  embracing  political  and  social  objects 
along  with  them.  The  other  was,  the  public  festivals 
or  games,  of  which  the  Olympic  came  first  in  import- 
ance ;  next,  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian :  insti- 
tutions, which  combined  religious  solemnities  with  re- 
creative efl^sion  and  hearty  sympathies,  in  a  manner  so 
imposing  and  so  unparalleled.  Amphictyon  represents 
the  first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethlius  the  second.'* 

This  passage  places  in  an  extremely  clear  light  the 
relative  position  of  the  Grames  and  the  Amphictyonic 

P  Sec  Studies  on  Religion,  sect.  2.       q  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  1 37. 
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Assembly.  The  Council  represented  a  religious  insti- 
tution, partaking  also  of  a  political  character.  The 
Games,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  gymnastic  celebra- 
tion, made  available  for  national  gatherings :  placed,  as 
a  matter  of  prime  public  moment,  under  the  guardian- 
shipof  high  religious  solemnities,  and  referred  for  greater 
effect,  in  the  later  tradition,  to  some  person  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  extraction,  as  their  nominal  founder.  As 
the  objects  of  the  Games  and  the  Council  were  distinct, 
so  were  their  origin  and  history  different ;  and  this  dif- 
ference mounted  up  into  the  very  earliest  ages.  This 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  extra-historic  and  mythical 
names  assigned  to  their  founders,  whose  faint  person- 
ality does  not  even  serve  to  repress  the  suggestion  of 
fiction,  conveyed  with  irresistible  force  by  etymological 
considerations.  But  the  legend,  though  a  legend  only, 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  probability,  by  assigning  to 
Amphictyon  a  Thessalian  birth,  and  by  vindicating  at 
the  same  time  to  Aethlius  the  higher  honour  of  the 
immediate  paternity  of  Jupiter ;  while,  by  placing  him 
in  Elis  it  secures  his  function  as  the  institutor  of  the 
oldest,  namely,  the  Olympic  Games.  In  this  legend, 
too,  we  see  Hellenic  imagination  providing  for  its  own 
ancestral  honours  in  competition,  as  it  were,  with  those 
of  the  sister  institution,  which  may  have  been  Pelasgian. 

The  foundation  of  Games  in  genere  appears  to  be 
traceable,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  upon  Homeric 
evidence,  to  the  Hellic  tribes. 

The  lengthened  detail  of  the  Twenty-third  Iliad  is  of 
itself  enough  to  prove  their  importance,  as  an  insti- 
tution founded  in  the  national  habits  and  manners. 
We  must  not,  however,  rely  upon  the  absence  of  any 
similar  celebrations,  or  even  allusions  to  them,  among 
the  Trojans ;  since  their  condition,  in  the  circumstances 
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of  the  war,  will  of  itself  account  for  it.  But  we  may 
observe  how  closely  it  belonged  to  the  character  of  the 
greatest  heroes  to  excel  in  every  feat  of  gymnastic 
strength,  as  well  as  in  the  exercises  of  actual  warfare. 
The  kings  and  leading  chiefs  all  act  in  the  Games,  with 
the  qualified  exception  of  Agamemnon,  whose  dignity 
could  not  allow  him  to  be  actually  judged  by  his  infe- 
riors, but  yet  who  appears  as  a  nominal  candidate,  and 
receives  the  compliment  of  a  prize,  though  spared  the 
contest  for  it ;  and  with  the  exception  also  of  Achilles, 
who  could  not  contend  for  his  own  prizes.  Again,  it  is 
a  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Hellic  character  of 
public  Games,  that,  though  there  were  three  Athenian 
leaders  alive  during  the  action  of  the  Twenty-third 
Book,  none  of  them  took  any  part.  They  were  Mene- 
stheus,  Pheidas,  and  Bias.  Again,  the  speech  of  Ulysses 
to  Euryalus,  the  saucy  Phaeacian^  with  the  acts  which 
followed  it,  strengthen  the  general  testimony  of  the 
Iliad  upon  the  point.  So  does  the  prosecution  of  these 
exercises,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  even  by  the  Phae- 
acians,  the  kindred  of  the  gods. 

So  much  for  the  general  idea  of  Games  in  Homer ; 
but,  to  draw  the  distinction  with  any  force  between 
what  is  Hellic  and  what  is  Pelasgic,  we  must  refer  to 
those  passages  which  afford  glimpses  of  the  earlier 
state  of  Greece,  and  see  what  light  they  afford  us. 

According  to  the  Homeric  text,  Elis  and  Corinth 
were  the  portions  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  the  early 
notes  of  the  presence  of  the  Hellenic  races  are  most 
evident.  Now  of  these  Elis  had  the  greatest  and 
oldest  Greek  Games,  while  the  Isthmian  festival  at 
Corinth  was  held  to  stand  next  to  them. 

The   invention   of  these    gymnastic  exercises   was 

'  Od.  viii.  179. 
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ascribed  in  the  later  mythology  to  Mercury,  who  is  in 
Homer  a  Hellenic,  as  opposed  to  Pelasgian,  deity. 

Mercuri,  facunde  ncpos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  mores  hominum  recentum 
Voce  formasti  catus,  et  docoraB 
More  palasstrsd^. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Hermes  of  Homer 
bears  no  trace  of  this  function :  but  we  have  no  proof 
in  Homer  of  the  formal  institution  of  Games  at  all, 
although  we  have  clear  signs  of  them  as  a  known  and 
familiar  practice ;  and  the  Mercury  of  the  poems  is 
even  yet  more  Phoenician  than  he  is  Hellenic.  Ari- 
stophanes* produces  the 'Ep/it^9 'Ei/aywi/io?,  and  supplies 
a  fresh  link  of  connection  by  referring  to  ayStve^  in 
music,  as  well  as  in  feats  of  corporal  strength  and  skill. 
So  does  Pindar". 

In  truth,  these  Games  were  the  exercise  and  pleasure 
of  the  highest  orders  only.  For  we  see  that,  in  Homer's 
Twenty-third  Book,  not  a  single  person  takes  a  part  in 
any  of  the  eight  matches  that  is  not  actually  named 
among  the  ^yejuLove^  and  xolpavoi  of  the  Catalogue,  with 
three  such  exceptions  as  really  confirm  the  rule.  They 
are  Antilochus,  the  heir  apparent  of  Pylos,  Teucer  the 
brother  of  Ajax,  and  Epeus,  (only  however  in  the  boxing 
match,)  who  appears  from  the  Odyssey^  to  have  been  a 
person  of  importance,  as  he  contrived  the  stratagem  of 
the  horse.  Even  the  aroXo^  airo-j^otavo^y  the  iron  lump, 
part  of  the  booty  of  Achilles,  had  formerly  been  used 
for  the  sport  only  of  a  king^. 

The  Greek  Games  presuppose  leisure,  and  therefore 
the  accumulation  of  property,  or  the  concentrated  pos- 

■  Hor.  Od.  i.  lo.  i.  Isthm.  i.  85. 

*  Plutus  1 162.  »  Od.  viii.  493.  xi.  592. 
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session  of  lands:  but  this  comports  much  more  witli  Hel- 
lenic than  with  what  we  know  of  Pelasgic  society,  in 
which  we  do  not  find  the  same  signs  as  in  the  former,  of 
an  aristocracy  occupying  the  middle  place  between  the 
people  at  large,  and  the  royal  house.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine another  part  of  the  Homeric  evidence. 

In  the  Eleventh  Iliad,  Nestor's  legend  acquaints  us 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  Pylians  and 
Elians,  Neleus  the  king  appropriated  a  part  of  the 
Pylian  spoil,  in  respect  of  a  '  debt'  owed  him  in  Elis, 
the  nature  of  which  he  explains' : 

ria-crcLpcs  i0Xo<f)6poL  Imroi  ovtoutlv  o\€(r<l>iVj 
iXOovres  fier  icOXa'  ircpl  rpCirotos  yap  IfuXXov 
0€V(r€<r6ai'  Tois  d'  av6i  iva^  ivbpQv  Airy^Cas 
/C(ia7(€^€,  Tov  5'  iXarrjp*  i<f>C€iy  iKa\rjiJL€vov  limidv. 

There  were  then,  it  is  plain,  chariot  races  regularly 
established  (for  the  Games  are  here  spoken  of  without 
explanation,  as  a  matter  familiarly  known)  in  Olympia : 
and  this  was  during  the  boyhood  of  Nestor,  or  about  two 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  tribes,  which 
we  here  see  concerned  in  these  Games,  are  first,  the 
Pylians,  and  next  the  Elians,  of  whom  Augeas  was  king. 
It  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  inquiry*, 
that  both  of  these  tribes  were  Hellic,  and  not  Pelas- 
gian.  Yet  certainly  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  di- 
rectly the  non-participation  of  Pelasgians  in  the  games. 

There  is  however  another  passage  of  our  useful  friend 
Nestor  in  the  Twenty-third  Book,  which  supplies  in  some 
degree  even  this  form  of  evidence.  *  Would,'  says  he 
in  his  usual  phrase,  *  would  I  were  young  and  strong**,' 

ws  8TroT€  KpuovT  ^AfJiapvyxia  Odirrov  'ETTctoi 
Bovirpoo-up,  TToibei  5*  id€<rav  fiaaiXTJos  iiOXa' 

Here  is  a  distinct  testimony  to  the  custom  of  funeral 
Games  in  Elis,  nearly  two  generations  before  the  Troica. 

« II.  XL  699-702.        *  Vid.  inf.  sect  viii.        ^  xxiii.  629. 
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They  embraced,  as  we  find  further  down  in  the  record, 
I.  Chariot  races,  with  the  best  prize;  2.  Boxing; 
3.  Wrestling;  4.  Running;  and  5.  Hurling  the  spear. 
But  we  have  a  further  most  valuable  passage.  There 
was  no  person  present,  says  Nestor,  equal  to  myself; 
and  then  he  adds  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the 
races  that  furnished  the  company : 

ovT  avT&v  UvXCtav,  oir  AlT<i\<av  fxeyaOviJMV, 

For  the  Epeans  (or  Elians)  and  Pylians,  I  repeat  the  refer- 
ence already  made.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  iEtolians, 
the  subjects  of  (Eneus  and  his  illustrious  family,  belonged 
to  the  same  stock.  I  do  not  inquire  whether,  as  they 
were  always  in  later  times  held  to  belong  to  the  iEk)liaa 
branch  of  the  Greeks,  so  their  name  may  have  been 
radically  akin  to,  or  identical  with,  the  name  of  .^lus, 
which  is  often  with  Homer  AlwXog.  But  we  find  Melea- 
ger  (independently  of  the  reference  to  him,  evidently  as 
a  great  national  hero,  in  the  Catalogue  S)  selected  by 
Phoenix  for  the  subject  of  an  episode  of  great  length,  and 
held  out  as  a  warning  and  example  to  Achilles^.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  he  would  have  chosen  no  charac* 
ter  for  this  purpose,  except  that  of  an  hero  of  pure  Hellic 
origin.  And  the  description  of  Tydeus,  the  father  of 
Diomed,  by  the  epithet  AitwXio?®,  again  serves  to  iden- 
tify the  jEtolian  name  with  the  Hellic  races. 

The  tribes  present,  then,  at  the  Games  were  all  Hellic, 
and  they  were  all  conterminous :  the  Epean  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pylians,  neighbours  on  the  South,  the  iEtolians 
from  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  strait,  which  was  the 
most  frequented  passage  into  Peloponnesus.  In  fact,  it 
was  evidently  an  assemblage  of  the  neighbouring  tribes ; 
but  with  a  most  remarkable   exception,  that  of  the 

c  II.  ii.  642.  d  n.  ix.  529-99.  « II.  iv.  399. 
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eastern  neighbours  of  EHb,  those  same  Arcadians,  whom 
by  many  signs  we  are  enabled  to  conclude  to  have  been 
Pelasgian. 

A  third  instance  in  which  Homer  notices  gymnastic 
exercises,  is  in  II.  iv.  389.  Here  Tydeus,  having  gone  to 
Thebes,  finds  a  solemn  banquet  proceeding  in  the  palace 
of  Eteocles.  Alone  among  many,  and  on  questionable 
terms  with  his  hosts,  he  nevertheless  at  once  challenges 
them  to  gymnastic  games,  and  beats  them  all. 

i\A'  iy  i,€6\tv€i,v  TrpoKoXipero,  irivra  b*  ivUa 

Achaean,  that  is  Hellene,  himself,  he  is,  if  not  among 
Hellenes,  yet  among  the  members  and  adherents  of 
that  Phoenician  dynasty  which  had  established  itself,  to 
all  appearance,  in  Boeotia,  at  a  somewhat  early  date : 
even  as,  at  a  period  slightly  later ^  Minos  established 
from  Phoenicia  a  Throne  in  Crete,  which  soon  became 
wholly  Greek  in  character. 

And  again,  in  II.  xxiii.  678-80,  we  are  told,  that 
Mecisteus,  on  the  death  of  (Edipus,  went  to  Thebes  to 
the  even  then  customary  funeral  Games,  and  there  was 
victor  over  all  the  KaSfxelcove^  who  opposed  him,  by  the 
aid  of  Minerva.  Euryalus,  the  son  of  Mecisteus,  was 
an  Argive,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Diomed  and 
Sthenelus.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  here, 
as  in  the  last  case. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  in  any  one  of  these  cases 
to  connect  the  gymnastic  celebrations  with  the  Pelas- 
gian, but  every  thing  to  associate  them  with  the  Hellic 
races. 

Of  the  Greek  Games,  the  Pythian  are  those  which, 
as  being  under  Apollo,  might  most  be  suspected  of 

'  Sup.  pp.  1 67, 242,  and  see  'The  Outer  Geography  of  the  Odyssey.* 
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Pelasgic  origin.  But  these  did  not  apparently  begin 
as  a  national  gymnastic  festival  until  about  586  B.  C.fi^ 
The  Olympic  contests  had  then  been  regularly  re- 
corded for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  since  776  B.  C. 
And  in  the  laws  of  Solon  there  was  a  reward  of  500 
drachms  for  every  Athenian  who  should  gain  an 
Olympic  prize,  of  100  only  for  an  Isthmian:  while  of 
the  Nemean  and  Pythian  Games,  as  being  merely  local, 
they  take  no  notice.  So  these  Games,  besides  being  se- 
condary, belonged  to  times  much  later,  and  also  purely 
Hellenic. 

The  Panathenaic  Games  are  apparently  of  similar  date. 
And  with  this  evidence  from  the  earlier  historic  times 
before  us,  no  importance  can  attach  to  a  tradition  so  late 
as  that  of  Pausanias,  who  makes  Theseus  found  the  Pan- 
athenaica,  and  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  the  AvKaia^. 
But  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  reporting  this 
tradition  he  adds,  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  much 
older,  that  they  mounted  to  the  very  highest  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  Kp6vo9  and  Jupiter  were 
said  to  have  contended  at  them  for  prizes.  Again, 
great  fame  attached  to  the  Games  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  Acastus  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Pelias.  Stesichorus,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century, 
\iTOte  a  poem  upon  them ;  but  Pelias,  the  brother  of 
Neleus,  and  son  of  Tyro,  (having  Neptune  for  his 
father,)  was  of  undoubted  Hellic  origin^ 

Minor  instances  of  the  addiction  of  the  Hellic  races 
to  Games  may  be  found  in  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Ithaoan  Suitors,  and  in  the  resort  of  the  Myrmidons 
before  Troy,  during  the  seclusion  of  Achilles,  to  this 
method  of  beguiling  their  time  J. 

Tlie  case  stands  only  a  little  less  distinctly  as  to  song. 

S  Grote's  Hist.  ii.  322.  ^  Paus.  viii.  2.  i. 
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There  is  an  aoiio^  in  the  palace  of  Priam,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Ulysses;  one  in  that  of  Agamemnon, 
and  one  in  that  of  Aleinous.  The  Muses  are  Olympian 
Muses.  Olympus  geographically  was  quite  as  much 
Hellic  as  Pelasgian,  and  in  every  other  sense,  as  I 
believe,  far  more.  We  may  perhaps  most  fairly  esti- 
mate its  national  character,  by  contrasting  the  Jupiter 
of  Oljonpus  with  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  and  the  home 
of  the  large  and  varied  group  of  Grecian  gods  with  the 
solitary  grandeur  which  affords  a  trace  of  the  old  Pe- 
lasgian worship.  In  this  view  Olympus  and  the  Muses 
will  be  clearly  Hellic.  Further  J,  Thamyris  in  his  boast 
supposes  the  Muses  to  be  contending  against  him  at  the 
public  matches.  If  I  have  been  correct  in  tracing  such 
matches  to  an  Hellic  source,  Thamyris  must  have  re- 
garded the  Muses  as  Hellic  when  he  made  this  suppo- 
sition. Again,  Thamyris  himself  is  a  Qph^^  that  is  to 
say,  a  highlander :  this  connects  him  with  the  Helli  of 
the  hills,  not  with  the  Pelasgians  of  the  more  open 
country.  The  place,  too,  where  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  upon  Thamyris,  is  in  the  dominions  of  Pylus : 
which,  at  any  rate  for  a  term  equal  to  three  generations 
before  the  Troica^  had  been  Achaean,  that  is,  Hellic  ^. 
Apollo  was  doubtless  an  object  of  Pelasgian  worship : 
the  Apollo  of  Homer  however  is  not  confined  to  the 
Pelasgians,  but  is  by  many  signs,  scattered  throughout 
the  poems,  placed  in  close  as  well  as  friendly  relations 
with  the  whole  Greek  nation.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  his  acceptance  of  the  propitiation  and  prayer 
offered  by  Calchas.  In  truth,  though  it  is  his  business, 
as  the  organ  of  Jupiter,  to  assist  the  Trojans,  he  no 
where  shows  any  of  that  hostility  to  their  opponents, 
which  Neptune  and  Juno  show  to  them. 

J  n.  ii.  597,  8. 

^  On  Pelasgian  music  see  MUlier*8  Dorians,  L  p.  367  (transl.) 
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In  later  times,  the  traditions  of  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
and  Eumolpus,  always  6f)^/c€?,  supported  the  tradition 
which  derives  Greek  song  from  the  mountain  tribes. 

Why  has  Arcadia  a  muse  of  her  own,  but  because 
the  Pelasgian  poetry  is  not  the  Hellic  ?  and  does  not 
the  reputed  character  of  that  muse  oblige  us  to  assign 
a  Hellic  origin  to  the  higher  national  poetry  ? 

Hesiod,  as  author  of  the  Works  and  Days,  is  so 
enormously  different  from  Homer  in  his  frame  of  mind, 
as  well  as  his  diction,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace,  even  in 
the  most  general  form,  a  complete  national  affinity 
between  them.  The  Theogony,  by  its  subject,  brought 
him  nearer  to  Homer,  but  it  is  quite  destitute  of  the 
heroic  power  and  fire :  a  calm  and  low-toned  beauty,  as 
in  the  legend  of  the  Ages,  is  all  to  which  Hesiod  ever 
rises.  To  my  conjecture,  he  seems  to  personify  the 
one-stringed  instrument  which  might  suffice  for  Pelas- 
gian song:  while  the  Diapason  of  Homer,  embracing 
with  its  immeasurable  sweep  things  small  and  things 
great,  things  sublime  and  things  homely,  all  objects 
that  human  experience  had  suggested,  and  all  thoughts 
that  the  soul  of  man  had  imagined  or  received,  presents 
to  us  that  Greek  mind,  full,  varied,  energetic,  lively, 
profound,  exact,  which  was  destined  to  give  form  for  so 
many  ages  to  the  genftis  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  however  part  from  this  subject,  and  leave 
the  Hellenic  races  in  possession  of  the  honour  of  having 
principally  contributed  to  mould  the  powerful  imagina- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  without  noticing  the  opposite  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  admirable  '  Handbook 
of  Architecture.* 

He  treats  the  Greek  nation  as  made  up  chiefly  of  two 
ingredients,  the  Dorian  and  the  Pelasgian.  He  takes 
the  Greeks  of  the  Trojan  Epoch  to  have  been  Pelas- 
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gian,  and  so  to  have  continued  until  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae.  Then,  according  to  him,  began  the  Hel- 
lenic, which  he  treats  as  synonymous  with  the  Doric, 
preponderance ;  and,  having  Sparta  before  him  as  the  one 
great  Hellic  type,  he  observes  that  the  race  was  far 
better  adapted  "for  the  arts  of  war  and  self-govern- 
ment, than  for  the  softer  arts  of  poetry  and  peace  ^." 

But  the  supposition  of  a  Pelasgic  supremacy  in  Ho- 
meric Greece,  is  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  text  of  Homer,  and,  I  think  we  may  add,  to  the 
belief  alike  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  Even  the 
limited  part  of  the  Homeric  evidence  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  names "£^09  and  "EXXiyi/e?,  seems  large 
enough  to  overthrow  any  such  hypothesis.  Though  the 
Dorian  race  was  Hellenic,  it  was  apparently  a  late  out- 
growth from  the  stock,  and  has  no  pretension  whatever 
to  be  considered  as  the  universal  type  of  its  products. 
In  Sparta,  the  excessive  development  of  policy  was 
doubtless  unfavourable  to  human  excellence  in  other 
forms ;  among  others,  to  poetry  and  art.  Still,  neither 
verse,  music,  nor  architecture  are  disconnected  from  the 
Dorian  name  and  race.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to 
refer  the  war-poetry  of  the  Iliad,  the  grandest  in  the 
world,  for  its  origin  to  a  people  so  unwarlike,  in  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  changeful,'  romantic,  and  poetic 
side  of  war,  as  the  Pelasgi. 

The  adventurous  tone  and  tenour  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  its  wide  range  over  the  world,  and  over  the  sea, 
are  as  little  in  keeping  with  what  we  can  see  of  Pelas- 
gic habits  in  the  heroic  age.  Above  all,  that  largeness 
and  unimpaired  universality  of  type,  which  belongs  to 
human  character  as  drawn  by  Homer,  and  especially 

^  Fergusson's  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture,  book  vi. 
chap.  i. 
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to  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  demonstrate  (I  cannot  use  a 
weaker  word)  that  all  the  materials  of  Grecian  greatness 
were  in  his  time  fully  ripened. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny,  that 
the  Pelasgians  may  have  been  endowed  with  a  high 
sense  of  beauty.  Not  that  Homer  appears  to  have  had 
a  vivid  conception  of  beauty  in  connection  with  archi- 
tecture, their  great  reputed  accomplishment;  for  he 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  had  little  idea  of  orna- 
ment in  buildings,  beyond  the  blaze  of  plates  of  po- 
lished metal :  far  different  here  from  what  he  shows  him- 
self to  be  in  dealing  with  dress,  or  armour,  or  the  forms 
of  men  and  horses.  But  we  have  before  us  the  fact  that 
through  Athens  itself  preeminently,  and  likewise  through 
its  colonies  to  the  east,  the  Greek  race  earned  in  after- 
times  the  very  highest  honours  in  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts.  On  the  one  hand,  however,  a  lai'ge  share  of  these 
honours,  especially  in  early  times,  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  race  called  iEolian,  which  was  clearly  Hellic,  and  a 
principal  part  of  the  Hellic  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
Arcadia,  which  remained  more  purely  Pelasgian,  while 
Athens  received  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  never  attained  to 
high  distinction  in  art,  nor  rose  above  a  modest  and  tran- 
quil strain  of  verse.  The  great  tragedians  and  the  great 
artists  were  of  a  race  the  most  composite  in  all  Greece. 
The  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  whatever 
the  Pelasgians  may  have  contributed  to  the  general  re- 
sult, however  they  may  have  afforded  for  poetry  and 
art  (as  also  they  did  for  war)  a  good  raw  material,  it 
was  only  when  in  combination  with  other  elements  from 
other  sources,  that  they  could  attain  to  great  practical 
excellence.  A  lively  sense  of  beauty  is,  doubtless,  not  only 
a  condition,  but  even  a  foundation :  yet  a  great  organ- 
ising power  is  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
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great  works  of  imagination,  as  it  was  to  Lycurgus  for 
the  Spartan  constitution,  or  to  Aristotle  for  philosophi- 
cal analysis  and  construction;  and  this  was  the  com- 
manding and  sovereign  faculty  in  a  mind  such  as  that 
of  Homer. 

The  connection  between  the  Homeric  Greeks  and 
the  traditions  of  huntsmen  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  Homer.  His  hunting  legends,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  his  hunting  similes,  are  so  many  signs  of  it ; 
and  many  indications,  I  think,  concur  towards  forming 
a  belief  that  the  Greeks  owed  their  fondness  for  the 
chace  to  their  Hellic,  not  to  their  Pelasgic  habits  and 
blood . 

I  take  first  the  relation  between  Achilles  and  his 
instructors.  Chiron  was  the  teacher  of  Achilles  in  the 
surgical  art,  while  Phoenix  had  charge  of  his  higher 
education.  Surgery  and  war  would  obviously  go  to- 
gether. But  Chiron  too  gave  his  father  the  ashen 
spear  from  Pelion,  which  none  but  Achilles  could  wield: 
he  was  the  most  civilized  {SiKaioraro^)  of  the  Centaurs, 
the  one  to  whom  the  ideas  of  right,  on  which  society  is 
founded,  were  most  congenial.  But  he  seems  to  dwell 
on  Mount  Pelion,  not  like  Phoenix,  in  the  court  of  Pe- 
leus ;  he  is,  therefore,  without  doubt,  a  huntsman,  and 
is  in  fact  a  link  between  the  old  and  rude,  and  the  new 
and  more  civilized  life  of  the  Hellic  tribes. 

Again.  Of  the  Hellic  legends  of  Homer,  which  are 
not  in  all  very  numerous,  two  have  hunting  for  their 
subject:  as, 

1.  That  of  the  Calydonian  Boar  in  II.  ix. 

2.  That  of  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  court  of  Au- 
tolycus,  in  Od.  xix. 

Now  these  two  legends  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
poems,  that  do  not  relate  to  war.     Though  the  Trojans 
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dwelt  by  Ida,  we  never  hear  of  their  hunts :  but  their 
princes  feed  sheep  upon  its  slopes,  or  tend  horses  in  the 
plain  below. 

Even  apart  from  particular  evidence,  we  might  pre- 
sume that,  if  the  nation  derived  its  warlike  turn  from 
a  Hellic  source,  so  it  must  likewise  have  been  with 
hunting,  which  was  next  of  kin  to  war. 

Lastly,  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  helps  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  otherwise  an  anomaly  in  the  poems. 
Diana  fights  on  the  Trojan  side :  yet  we  find  no  evi- 
dence that  she  was  worshipped  among  the  Trojans,  or 
even  known  to  them  in  the  character,  in  which  she  has 
the  greatest  mythical  celebrity.  She  is  mentioned  but 
once,  I  think,  among  them ;  it  is  by  Andromache,  and  that 
is  as  having  put  a  period  to  her  mother's  life  ^  nowhere 
in  her  character  as  a  huntress.  But  among  the  Greeks 
she  constantly  appears  otherwise  than  as  in  connection 

with  death.      Her  epithets,  ayporeptjy  KeXaSeivrjy  lo-)(iaipaf 

are  far  more  suitable  to  the  huntress,  than  to  the  more 
solemn  function  of  the  ministry  of  Death  among  human 
beings.  Again,  Helen  is  compared  to  her  in  appear- 
ance. The  calamities  of  the  Kalydonians  came  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  their  neglect  as  to  her  worship 
on  a  particular  occasion  ^ ;  and  the  particular  punish- 
ment inflicted  is  the  sending  a  wild  boar  upon  them. 
Nausicaa  °  is  elaborately  compared  to  her,  and  in  this 
simile  she  is  described  as  hunting  in  Taygetus  and 
Erymanthus.  Thus  while  among  the  more  Pelasgic 
Trojans,  she  appears  only  in  virtue  of  the  relation  to 
death  which  (we  shall  find)  she  holds  from  a  traditive 
source  ° ;  it  is  the  Hellic  influence,  which  superadds  the 
mythical  and  imaginative  attributes  of  the  beautiful 

1 II.  vi.  428.  «"  H.  ix.  533.  "  Od.  vi.  102. 

o  See  infra,  Studies  on  Religion,  sect.  ii. 
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huntress:  and  which,  in  so  doing,  supplies  a  marked 
proof  of  the  addiction  of  the  Hellic  tribes  to  that  pursuit. 
It  is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  the  turn  of  the  Greeks 
for  navigation  ought  to  be  referred  in  any  degree  to  a 
Pelasgian  source.  Plainly,  if  there  was  such  a  source, 
it  was  not  the  main  one.  We  have  seen  that  only  the 
most  elementary  words  connected  with  propulsion  by 
rowing,  appear  to  bear  any  sign  on  them  of  proceeding 
from  that  stock.  We  cannot  argue  from  the  maritime 
excellence  of  the  Athenians  at  a  much  later  date  to 
their  nautical  character  in  the  time  of  Homer,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  ethnical  changes,  which  in  the 
mean  time  they  had  gradually,  but  most  thoroughly,  un- 
dergone. On  the  other  hand,  our  finding  the  pure  Pe- 
lasgian population  of  Arcadia  resorting  to  the  inland 
country,  and  wholly  destitute  of  ships,  affords  a  nega- 
tive indication.  A  stronger,  and  indeed  very  remark- 
able one,  is  supplied  by  the  total  want  of  ships  among 
the  Trojans,  notwithstanding  that  their  situation  was 
one  highly  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  maritime 
power.  Yet  Paris  needed  to  have  ships  built  for  him 
in  order  to  effect  his  tourP,  and  the  building  of  them 
appears  in  the  Iliad  as  having  been  an  event  of  much 
note  in  Troy.  On  the  other  hand.  Homer  is  full  of  in- 
dications of  the  locomotive  tendencies  of  the  Hellic 
races.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  wide  circle 
embraced  in  the  adventures  of  Hercules :  the  offer  of 
Menelaus^  to  accompany  Telemachus  on  a  journey  about 
Greece :  the  sojourn  of  Neoptolemus"*  in  Scyros:  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  Idomeneus*  to  Sparta  before  the  war :  the 
marriage  of  Theseus*  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Crete : 
the  journey  of  Nestor^  into  Thessaly:    the  pleasure 

P  IL  V.  62.  q  Od.  XV.  80.  '  OtL  xi.  506. 

»  IL  ill.  232.  t  Od.  xi.  322.         ^  II.  L  269. 
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visits  of  Autolycus  to  Ithaca,  and  of  the  young  Ulysses* 
to  Autolycus :  the  evident  familiarity  of  the  Poet  with 
the  idea  of  travelling  to  recover  debts^ :  the  existence 
of  places  of  wide  resort  for  Games  and  Oracles'' :  the 
custom  of  assembling  from  a  group  of  districts  at  the 
funerals  of  great  men*:  nay,  the  very  choice  of  the 
voyages  of  Ulysses  for  the  subject  of  so  great  a  part 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  lengthened  tour  of  Menelaus. 
And  while  the  Pelasgians  appear  to  be  akin  to  the 
land-loving  Egyptians,  we  have  found  the  Hellenes  to  be 
strongly  sympathetic  in  character  with  the  Phoenicians, 
the  great  masters  of  navigation  in  the  heroic  age. 

From  the  speech  of  the  Pseudo -Ulysses  in  the 
Fourteenth  Odyssey,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence 
that  navigation  and  agricultural  pursuits,  which  were 
those  of  the  Pelasgians,  stood  in  sharp  opposition  to 
one  another.  He  could  not  bear  tillage,  but  loved 
ships  and  war^. 

ipyov  hi.  ixoL  oh  <^CKov  fi^v, 
ov8'  olK(i>(f>€\irj,  riT€  Tpi(f>€i  iy\aa  riKva' 
iXK6.  fjLoi  aUl  m}€s  iTTrjp€7fwi  <l>C\oi  rjaav 
Koi  irSKcfjiOi  Kcu  &kovt€s  ^fi^eoroi  koL  6'i(TToL 

It  is  also  plain,  from  two  circumstances  at  least,  that 
Homer  regarded  travelling  as  one  great  means  of  men- 
tal and  practical  culture.  One  is,  that  he  describes  this 
benefit  as  attained  in  the  case  of  his  great  hero  Ulysses ; 

irKiyK^V 

TToWQi/  b^  ivOpdiTOiv  tb€V  &(rT€a,  Koi  v6ov  iyv(d  ^. 

Tlie  Other  is  that,  in  the  very  remarkable  simile  of  the 

»  Od.  xix,  399,  413.  »  II.  xxiii.  629-43. 

y  Od.  iii.  267.    xxi.  16.  *>  Od.  xiv.  222. 

2  II.  xi.  698-702.  Od.  vi.  364.  c  Od.  i.  1-3. 
xiv.  327. 
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Thought,  he  treats  travelliDg  as  the  great  stimulus  to 
the  growth  of  the  mind  of  man : 

&s  5'  or  iof  itfy  p6os  ivipos,  Ss  r'  ivl  voXXrjv 
yaiav  i\r)\ovOi»9  ^p€<rl  vevKaXi^iia'i  I'oi^* 
Ivff  tlrjPy  rj  ivOa'  fuvounjfriai  re  itoWi^, 

Both  as  to  navigation  then,  and  as  to  locomotion, 
which  stand  nearly  related  to  each  other,  it  would  seem 
that  we  ought  probably  to  regard  the  Hellic  stock  as 
the  parent  of  the  Greek  accomplishment. 

After  this  laborious  and  microscopic  investigation, 
we  may  now  be  justified  in  taking  a  survey  more  at 
ease  of  the  ground  which  we  have  traversed  so  slowly, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  embody  our  general  results  in 
a  rude  sketch  of  the  succession,  places,  and  functions  of 
the  two  great  races  of  early  Greece. 

Relying,  therefore,  upon  what  has  been  produced  in 
the  way  of  proof,  I  will  proceed  to  fill  up  its  inter- 
stices with  such  conjectures  as  probable  reasoning  will 
supply. 

The  Greek  nation  was  originally  formed  of  two  great 
coefficients,  the  Hellic  and  Pelasgic  races  respectively : 
and  there  is  no  evidence,  that  any  other  race  entered 
largely  into  its  composition,  or  modified  it  sensibly: 
although  individual  foreigners  or  companies  of  emi- 
grants, which  left  little  impression  on  the  names  of 
districts  or  races,  may  notwithstanding  have  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  from  time  to  time.  We  may  con- 
sider the  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  other  pre-Hellenic 
tribes  as  branches  of  the  Pelasgian  family,  or  as  akin 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  Hellic  stem. 

There  is  Homeric  and  post-Homeric  evidence,  which 
seems  to  shew  us  the  Pelasgians  established  through 

^  r.  XV.  80. 
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Greece  from  Macedonia  in  the  north,  to  Crete  in  the 
south :  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere  beyond  the 
borders  of  Greece. 

It  is  on  the  whole  most  probable,  that  the  Pelasgians 
principally  entered  Greece  from  the  south  by  Crete ; 
but  they  may  have  entered  it  in  both  directions.  In 
either  case,  there  is  no  other  people  to  dispute  with 
them  in  continental  Greece  the  title  of  its  first  regular 
settlers.  They  chose  their  habitations  in  the  plains, 
and  were  essentially  a  lowland  people.  It  is  even  likely 
that  they  derive  their  name  from  this  characteristic, 
and  that  it  marks  them  at  once  as  agriculturists. 

As  respects  the  religion  of  Greece,  its  most  essential 
features  were  probably  common  to  the  two  races :  a 
principle  illustrated  by  the  fact  thiat  the  Helli,  by  a 
kind  of  natural  succession,  become  the  wardens  and 
interpreters  of  the  great  Pelasgian  shrine  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona. 

The  first  form  of  the  religion  of  Greece  was  probably 
due  to  the  Pelasgians ;  and  moreover  it  would  appear 
to  be  from  them  that  it  received,  in  the  main,  its  ritual 
and  hierarchical,  as  contradistinguished  from  its  ima- 
ginative, development.  They  appear  to  have  incorpo- 
rated it  in  visible  institutions,  and  to  have  given  social 
order  to  the  country ;  probably  in  that  form  in  which 
men  live  sparsely,  and  not  in  the  large  aggregations  of 
considerable  cities.  But  social  order  in  any  form  im- 
plies some  means  of  defence  against  the  lawless :  and 
we  must  view  the  Pelasgians  as  having  introduced  the 
construction  of  works  of  this  class,  which  were  then  of 
prime  necessity  to  the  existence  of  communities.  Their 
standing  pursuit  was  evidently  that  of  agriculture  :  the 
only  link  of  connection  established  by  Homer  between 
them  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  is  the  doubtful  one  of  the 

Z  2 
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epithets  9re/t>£/caXXea  and  koKvl^  applied  to  the  architecture 
of  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  Paris  respectively. 

In  general,  the  Pelasgian  race,  though  without  the 
vivid  temperament  of  the  Hellic  tribes,  yet  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  both  brave  and  solid  in  character. 

The  stream  of  Pelasgic  immigration,  flowing  chiefly 
northward,  is  met  by  the  counter-stream  of  Hellic 
tribes,  proceeding  from  the  highland  nation  of  the  Helli, 
which  had  taken  its  seat  in  the  mountains  to  the  north 
of  Thessaly. 

They  in  their  southward  course  overspread  the  same 
countries  which  the  Pelasgi  had  already  occupied ;  suc- 
cessive tribes  of  immigrants  going  forth  from  the  parent 
stock  at  diflerent  times,  as  the  pressure  of  population 
on  the  means  of  subsistence  required  it,  and  under 
diflerent  names,  taken  in  all  likelihood  from  their 
leaders. 

In  the  nest  of  mountaineers,  barbarism,  or  at  least 
rudeness,  continues :  but  as  the  young  broods  go  forth, 
and  make  their  way  into  more  favourable  conditions  of 
physical  and  social  life,  their  great  capacities  for  deve- 
lopment find  scope,  and  they  rapidly  assume  a  new 
character. 

By  their  greater  energy  and  activity,  they  became 
everywhere  the  dominant  race.  Policy  and  war  fell 
into  their  hands :  they  supplied  the  more  vigorous,  in- 
tellectual, and  imaginative  element  in  the  wonderful 
composition  of  the  Greek  mind.  Of  the  Pelasgian 
imagination  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  a  definite  man- 
ner :  but  it  probably  had  not  that  masculine  tone,  and 
energetic  movement,  when  alone,  which  marks  the 
mind  of  Greece. 

Far  more  expansive  than  their  Pelasgian  antecessors, 

e  H.  VI.  242,315. 
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the  Hellic  tribes  availed  themselves  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  the  country  offers  for  extended  navigation, 
which  was  so  essential  as  a  means  both  of  communica^ 
tion,  and  of  attracting  the  elements  of  civilization  from 
abroad.  They  were  apt  pupils  under  apt  instructors, 
the  Phoenician  mariners.  They  developed  the  Pelasgic 
religion  into  their  more  enlarged  and  diversified  my- 
thology :  they  idealized  the  visible  world  together  with 
human  nature,  and  established  those  peculiar  and  perva- 
sively poetical  relations  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
spheres  of  existence,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  Their  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  led  them 
to  adorn  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man  with  the 
attributes  of  deity,  while  their  imaginative  power  con- 
tinually prompted  them  both  to  clothe  celestial  objects 
in  shapes  borrowed  from  the  visible  world,  and  to  equip 
the  gods  with  sentiments  and  passions  drawn  from  the 
sphere  of  every  day  experience. 

They  likewise  brought  with  them  the  gymnastic  ele- 
ment of  the  Greek  system,  the  education  of  the  body ; 
and  they  made  provision  for  this  education,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  powerful  means  of  national  union,  in  the 
Games  which  became  so  famous  through  so  many 
ages. 

The  same  qualities  which  found  employment  in 
fashioning  the  relations  of  earth  to  heaven,  were  like- 
wise busy  in  uniting  the  past  with  the  present,  by  the 
agency  of  history  in  the  form  of  song. 

Of  this  race  were  the  Achaeans,  who  by  their  power 
and  extension  through  Greece,  gave  to  it  and  to  its 
people  their  first  famous  designation,  that  which  they 
bore  in  the  Homeric  times.  From  the  same  source  pro- 
ceeded all  the  Hellenes,  derivatively  so  called,  and  the 
Myrmidons.  Under  the  great  Achaean  name,  understood 
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in  its  special  sense,  are  probably  included  with  the 
Pelopids,  the  Pylians,  Cephallenians,  Epeans,  Myrmi- 
dons, Locrians.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  that  it  did  not 
also  include  those  .^lid  families  whose  power  and  ex- 
tension subsequently  impressed  large  i)ortions  of  Greece 
with  the  iEolian  name. 

While  imperial  cares  and  aims,  and  the  refinements 
and  enjoyments,  together  with  the  stir,  movement,  and 
solicitude  of  life,  fell  to  theHellic  portion  of  the  Greek 
societies,  and  took  its  form  from  them,  the  Pelasgian 
element,  though  depressed  below  the  surface,  continued 
to  live  and  act  with  vigour;  it  predominated  in  the 
classes  which  form  the  solid  substrafMin  of  society,  those 
on  which  rural  industry,  if  not  those  on  which  mechani- 
cal pursuits  depended,  and  from  which  the  upper  sur- 
face, when  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  performance  of 
its  functions,  may  draw  in  every  society  successive 
stocks  of  new  materials  to  renovate  its  vital  forces. 

While  Homer  himself  seems  to  represent  the  un- 
bounded wealth  and  fulness,  and  the  manifold  and 
versatile  power,  of  the  composite  (Jreek  mind,  we 
appear  to  have,  in  the  rural  strains  of  Hesiod,  if  not  in 
the  unenlivened  theogonic  traditions  ascribed  to  him, 
the  just  and  natural  exemplification  of  all  that  we 
might  expect  in  a  Pelasgic  poet. 

In  later,  as  well  as  in  Homeric  times,  the  Arcadians 
seem  in  the  most  marked  manner  to  have  exhibited 
the  Pelasgic  aspect  of  the  Greek  mind  and  life :  and 
they  show  it  much  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Hellic 
races,  as  that  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Norman  chivalry. 
Like  the  Saxons,  it  was  not  in  bravery  that  they  failed : 

they  were  €yj(€<rlfAwpoi  and  eTria-Tdfievoi  TroXefitl^eiv :  but 

in  energy  and  passion,  and  likewise  in  governing  and 
organizing  iH)wei*s,  they  were  beneath  the  competing 
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race,  and  therefore  they  gave  way :  while,  from  their 
enduring  and  solid  qualities,  they  were  well  qualified  in 
after  generations  to  supply  the  greater  waste  caused  by 
a  more  vivid  temperament  and  keener  action  in  the 
soil  above  them. 

Among  the  Spartans  we  find  developed,  in  a  very 
peculiar  degree,  two  of  the  imperial  elements  of  the 
Greek  character.  The  first  is  that  political  faculty  of 
the  Hellic  races,  by  which,  as  Strabo  says,  they  per- 
served  their  ijyefiovla  from  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  down 
to  the  fifth  century. 

And  the  second  is,  the  idea  of  the  education  of  the 
body,  as  an  essential  and  main  part  of  human  training : 
a  sentiment  which  to  us  may  seem  narrow^  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  Greeks  kept  fully  in  their 
view  what  we  have  dropped  from  our  theories,  though 
it  may  be  hoped,  not  wholly  from  our  practice,  namely, 
the  influence  of  bodily  exercise  and  discipline  in  form- 
ing mental  qualities  and  habits. 

It  was  to  Attica,  however,  that  was  reserved  the 
ofiice  of  exhibiting  in  the  fullest  degree  the  manysided- 
ness  of  the  Greek  character :  and  the  efiicient  cause, 
by  which  she  was  fitted  to  fulfil  this  function,  probably 
may  have  been  that  constant  infusion  of  new  blood  by 
the  successive  immigrations  of  the  different  Greek 
races,  without  the  absolute  displacement  of  any  of 
them  on  a  large  scale,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Thucy- 
dides  remarks  to  have  been  her  special  characteristic. 
Hence  she  always  exhibited  both  the  ancient  and  the 
fresh ;  both,  too,  in  the  highest  degree ;  urging,  like  Ar- 
cadia, the  autochthonic  origin  of  her  population,  which 
must  refer  to  its  Pelasgic  element ;  contending  with  that 
state,  and  with  Argos^,  for  the  honour  of  the  traditions 

'  Paus.  i.  I  A,  2. 
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touching  Pelasgus  and  the  worship  of  Ceres;  but  richer 
at  the  same  time  than  anv  other  Greek  State,  in  the 
varied  aggregate  of  tlie  qualities,  which  the  composite 
or  entire  Greek  mind  appears  to  have  owed  to  Hellic 
infusion.  Hence  the  breadth  of  the  transition  which, 
according  to  Ilerodotus^^,  she  had  made  from  the  Pe- 
lasgic  to  the  Hellenic  character:  and  yet  she  had  made 
it  without  any  visible  breach  in  the  continuity  of  her 
social  and  political  traditions. 

Though  Thessaly  was  the  country  in  which,  to  all 
appearance,  the  Hellic  tribes,  coming  down  from  the 
poverty  and  rudeness  of  their  highland  life,  first  began 
to  develope  their  amazing  powers,  and  to  acquire  civili- 
zation, yet  it  was  rather,  so  to  speak,  their  caravansera 
or  halting  house,  than  their  abode. 

The  Helli,  thus  travelling  through  Hellas,  give  it  a 
name,  and  receive  from  it  one  in  return  ;  so  that  when 
they  pass  on  to  the  southward,  they  are  no  longer  Helli 
but  Hellenes,  and  have  only  a  secondary  and  derivative 
relation  to  their  original  home  and  stock.  It  is  intelli- 
gible, that  they  should  not  wish  to  claim  too  close  a 
kindred  with  the  aviirToiroSef:  -^faixaUvvai  of  Homer  **, 
although  most  ready  to  own  the  relationship  in  solemn 
appeals  to  the  ancient  seat  of  Jupiter.  Even  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  they  had  advanced  very  far  ahead  of  the 
habits  thus  ascribed  to  them :  for  when  the  Greek 
chiefs  return  from  the  Doloneia,  they  first  wash  in  the 
sea,  then  ]>ass  into  the  bath,  and  thirdly  are  anointed, 
before  they  begin  their  well-earned  meaP. 

The  rapidity  of  their  growth  in  numbers,  and  of  their 
propagation  southwards,  might  be  due  to  their  having 
settled  on  a  fertile  plain ;  while  necessities,  arising  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  would  be  the  probable  and 

9  Herod,  i.  56.  h  II.  xvi.  235.  »  II.  x.  537-9. 
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less  copious  cause  of  migration  from  the  bills.  But  in 
any  case,  whether  from  the  rapidity  of  their  passage 
through  Thessaly,  or  from  their  having  actually  occu- 
pied no  more  than  a  small  portion  of  it,  they  left  it  in 
the  Homeric,  and  apparently  also  in  the  Hesiodic  pe- 
riod, still  partly  impressed,  as  they  must  have  found  it, 
with  the  Pelasgic  name  ^.  The  prolonged  existence 
of  this  appellation  indicates  in  part  perhaps  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Pelasgic  element  in  this  country, 
in  part  the  fugacious  character  of  the  Hellic  settle- 
ment, of  which  only  the  Achaean  portion  lived  through 
the  historic  times  in  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  main- 
tain its  visible  identity :  this,  too,  according  to  post-Ho- 
meric tradition,  was  peopled  by  the  Myrmidons  from 
the  south,  and  not  directly  from  the  region  of  the 
Helli. 

Thessaly,  then,  was  the  nursery  or  cradle  of  the  Hellic 
or  Hellenic  races,  but  it  was  no  more.  Consequently 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  wanted  the  true  mixture 
of  ingredients,  Thessaly  became  less  and  less  Greek  in 
its  essential  habits  and  sympathies:  while  from  its 
preserving  a  federal  consitution,  under  a  federal  head, 
the  Tctyoy,  we  may  also  refer  to  its  more  Pelasgian 
character  the  apparent  fact,  that  it  was  not  so  liable  to 
political  change,  or  veayrepia-i^i  as  were  the  less  Pelasgian 
parts  of  Greece.  When,  after  centuries  of  vicissitude, 
the  outward  notes  of  its  original  blood  were  almost 
gone,  Pelasgian  feeling  still  survived  :  for  Thucydides 
relates  that,  when  Brasidas  entered  Thessaly  at  the 
head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  he  found  the  mass  of 
the  people  attached  by  affection  to  the  Athenian  cause, 
and  had  to  rely  on  aristocratic  influence  to  furnish  him 
with  guides'. 

^  Hes.  Fragm.  xviii.  ^  Thuc.  iv.  78. 
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SECT.   VIII. 

On  the  three  greater  Homeric  appellatives. 

a.  Danaans.     b.  Argives.     c.  Acbseans. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  Homeric  appellatives, 
Danaan,  Argive^  and  Aebsean.   As  Thucjdides  has  said 

(i.  3),  ^avaoh^  Se  iv  to?9  ftrea*£,  Koi  'Apyeioi/y,  Kai  'Aj^aiow? 

ai/oicaXe?.  Why  has  the  great  historian  arranged  the 
three  names  in  this  order  ?  It  cannot  be  with  reference 
to  the  comparative  frequency  of  their  use:  for  the  first 
is  employed  the  smallest  number  of  times,  and  the 
third  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  For  the  present  let 
us  postpone  seeking  after  the  cause ;  and  simply  note 
it  as  probable,  even  if  no  more  than  probable,  that  there 
is  a  cause. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  preface  to  the  examination  of 
these  names,  consider  the  various  ways  in  which,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  means  of  tracing  them  (which  is 
but  to  a  limited  extent),  the  names  attached  by  Ho- 
mer to  the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries  are 
derived. 

They  appear  to  come  either 

1.  From  an  eponymist  directly,  who  is  also  an  ori- 
ginal founder,  as  AapSavol^  Tpwe^y  from  Dardanus,  and 
Tros,  in  relation  to  Dardauia  and  Troja  respectively. 

2.  From  the  land  they  live  in:  and  thus  from  an 
eponymist,  if  there  has  originally  been  one  for  the  ter- 
ritory. 

For  example,  we  find  "Idwdia-ioi  from  an  island  'Wcuc^, 
which  again  was  derived  from  "Idwco^.     In  a  case  like 
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this,  when  the  appellation  of  the  people  comes  not 
directly,  but  mediately  from  the  name-giver,  a  territo- 
rial designation  intervening,  we  can  draw  no  inference 
as  to  the  oneness  of  race  between  them  and  him.  Thus 
in  the  ease  before  us,  '10aici;<rioi,  though  connected  with 
^lOaKff,  has  not  as  of  necessity,  any  connection  whatever 
with  'lOoKog  personally. 

3.  From  the  land  they  live  in,  as  described  by  its 
most  prominent  physical  characteristic. 

For  example,  the  Thracians  (©/o,5icey),  must  evidently 
be  so  called  from  the  roughness  of  the  country,  as  a 
cognate  word  to  rprj-^v^^  which  is  thus  applied  to 
Ithaca, 

r/)r;x^t\  ^^'  iyaSri  KOvp6Tpo<t>os.       Odyss.  ix.  27. 

Again,  from  A/y/aXoy,  the  district  afterwards  called 
Acha^a,  we  have,  in  later  Greeks  the  name  AlytaXei^  for 
the  inhabitants.  This  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  but  we 
have  what  is  equivalent  to  it  in  the  name  of  AiyiaXeio^ 
who  was  wife  of  Diomed,  and  daughter  of  Adrastus,  the 
former  king  of  Sicyon  in  ^Egialus.  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  application  of  the  principle,  not  to  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  but  to  an  individual  inhabitant. 

4.  The  name  of  a  population  may  be  derived  se- 
condarily from  that  of  another  population.  Thus  while 
we  must  derive  "EWfjve^  from  "EXXay,  this  in  its  turn 
can  only  be  drawn  from  the^EXXoi. 

5.  In  the  single  case  of  the  Athenians,  we  find  the 
name  of  a  population  derived  from  that  of  a  deity. 

6.  It  is  presumable,  though  not  certain,  that  entire 
I>opulations  took  their  name  from  ruling  individuals  or 
races.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  explain,  for  ex- 
ample, the  name  KaS/meioiy  which  nowhere  connects 
itself  with  any  of  the  foregoing  sources  of  eponymism, 

»  Strabo,  pp.  372,383- 
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otherwise  than  by  reference  to  an  individual  Cadmus, 
whom  Homer  mentions  in  Od.  v.  333. 

The  idea  prevails  extensively,  at  least  bj  sufferance, 
that  these  three  great  names  are  in  Homer  mere  syno- 
nyms, and  have  no  reference  to  any  actual  and  histori- 
cal differences,  either  existing  when  Homer  wrote,  or 
known  by  him  to  have  existed  at  a  previous  period. 

This  question  it  is  proposed  now  to  examine.  I  com- 
mence by  making  a  broad  admission.     It  is  this. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  poems,  and  on  almost  all  ordi- 
nary occasions,  Homer  seems  at  first  sight  to  use,  and 
he  very  frequently  does  use,  as  equivalent  and  inter- 
changeable, those  three  principal  designations  which  he 
applies  to  the  Greeks  in  common. 

It  is  a  very  important  question,  however,  whether 
Homer  knew  of  and  observed  any  distinctions  between 
these  names.  For  if  he  did,  then  these  mere  common- 
place words,  as  they  are  taken  to  be,  may  involve  in 
them  the  germ  of  much  early  history. 

In  this  investigation,  we  have  the  advantage  of  deal- 
ing in  great  part,  not  with  mere  traditional  assertion, 
but  with  facts.  The  use  of  particular  names,  at  parti- 
cular epochs,  for  particular  tribes,  affords  (if  the  text 
can  be  trusted  for  genuineness)  a  class  of  evidence 
analogous  to  that  supplied  by  coins  and  inscriptions  for 
history,  or  that  afforded  by  geological  phaenomena  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  the  globe. 

The  poems  of  Homer,  particularly  the  Iliad,  abound 
in  passages  relating  to  prior  occurrences.  These  pas- 
sages are  not  in  general  of  a  high  order  of  poetical 
beauty,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  poem ;  they 
often  cause  the  action  to  hang  rather  heavily;  many  of 
them  make  up  the  speeches  of  old  men,  whose  natural 
leaning  to  loquacity  it  ap]>ear8  that  the  Poet  has,  with 
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bis  usual  skill,  made  to  minister  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  marked  historic  aims.  But  they  are  reposi- 
tories stored,  we  may  almost  say  packed,  with  the  most 
curious  and  suggestive  information. 

Some  of  them  may  be  without  date :  but  the  time  is 
generally  fixed  within  limits  sufficiently  close,  either  by 
genealogies,  or  by  the  period  in  the  lives  of  the  narra- 
tors, to  which  the  tales  belong.  The  war  of  the  Elians 
and  Pylians  in  the  Eleventh  Book  took  place  in  the 
boyhood  of  Nestor :  probably  from  fifty  to  sixty  years 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  The  birth  of  Eurystheus,  re- 
lated in  the  Nineteenth  Book,  was  probably  earlier  still 
by  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  other  legends  fall  into 
the  interval  between  these  events  and  the  Troica. 
Now  if  we  can  trace  a  difference  in  the  application  by 
Homer  of  his  appellatives,  either  as  to  the  times  or  the 
places,  he  may  hereby  conclusively,  though  uncon- 
sciously, tell  us  a  good  deal  about  his  view  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  local  distribution,  of  ruling  races  in 
Greece. 

Such  a  rule  of  difference  is  easy  to  be  traced. 

For  example.  In  the  Catalogue^  and  elsewhere,  if 
in  the  course  of  the  action  he  refers  to  the  soldiers  who 
proceeded  from  the  country  afterwards  called  Bceotia, 
he  calls  them  Bo^orro/.  But  where  Agamemnon  has, 
or  rather  makes,  occasion  to  tell  a  story  of  the  same 
people  acting  in  prior  history,  he  calls  them,  not  Boicbtoi, 
but  once  KaSfieioiy  and  once  by  the  equivalent  name 
KaSfieiwve^^.  The  tale  is  an  account  of  the  mission 
of  Tydeus  from  Thebes  to  Mycenae,  in  company  with 
Polynices,  which  had  occurred  under  the  Pelopid  dy- 
nasty. 

In  this  etory  it  appears,  that  Tydeus  and  Polynices, 

^  II.  ii.  494.  xiii.  685.  vid.  sup.  p.  243.  ^  II.  iv.  385.  191. 
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iSrst  obtained  a  promise  of  the  help  they  wanted ;  but 
that,  after  they  had  departed,  there  was  a  change  of 
resolution.  Hence  messengers  were  sent  to  acquaint  Ty- 
deus,  and  apparently  to  recall  the  force.  The  expression 
is  (II.  iv.  384), 

ivff  (At  iyyekCrjv  M  TtJdp  arttkav  *A\aioL 

An  allusion  to  this  occurrence  is  again  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Minerva  in  II.  v.  800-7.  The  resemblance  in 
the  names  used  is  so  precise  as  to  be  almost  precisian. 
Again,  the  Mycenians  are  named  once,  and  named  as 
'A^aio/.  Again,  the  Thebans  are  named  twice,  and 
once  it  is  as  Ka^^ieFoc,  once  as  Y^aS/melcove^* 

These  two  instances  fortify  one  another  to  such  a 
degree  by  their  concurrence,  that,  as  I  would  submit, 
they  would,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  amount  to  a  de- 
monstration that  Homer  had  regard  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  several  races  prevailed, 
in  those  passages  of  his  work  which  refer  to  particular 
incidents  of  prior  history,  personal  and  local.  But  there 
is  no  lack  of  other  evidence. 

First,  we  have  other  pieces  of  prior  history,  which 
affect  the  same  portion  of  Greece.  The  first  of  these 
probably  preceded  the  Troica  by  only  two,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  two  and  a  half  generations.  It  is  the  account 
of  the  birth  of  Eurystheus,  given  by  Agamemnon  him- 
self in  the  Nineteenth  Book.  The  scene  of  it  is  de- 
scribed as  "Apyo^  'AxauKov.  He  calls  it  indeed  by  the 
name,  which  it  still  bore  at  the  time  when  he  spoke, 
and  which  was  understood  by  the  hearers,  for  it  re- 
mained the  same  country  as  it  had  been  in  former 
times.  But  the  same  people,  who  in  the  time  of 
Tydeus,  living  under  the  Peiopids,  were  'A^aioJ,  in  the 
time  of  Eurystheus,  and  therefore  before  the  predonii- 
nance  of  the  Peiopids,  are  described  as  ^Apyeiot,     In 
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II.  xix.  122,  Juno  thus  speaks  of  the  birth  of  Eury- 
stheus 

And  again,  v.  124,  the  same  term  is  used. 

Again,  it  appears  from  the  Sixth  Iliad  that  Proetus, 
who  expelled  Bellerophon  about  the  same  time,  was 
king  of  the  'Apyeioi  (II.  vi.  158) ; 

Ss  p  iK  yjfiov  iKaxracv,  tir^l  iroAir  <f>ipT€pos  Jj^if 
^ApryfCdup, 

According  to  extra-Homeric  tradition,  Proetus  was 
the  brother  of  Eurystheus.  According  to  Homer,  his 
power  extends  over  Ephyre,  and  over  the  Argives :  and 
as  ^^lid  dynasties  were  then  ruling  in  the  west,  it  is  the 
country  afterwards  called  the  Argos  of  the  Achaeans, 
within  some  part  of  which  he  must  have  ruled.  But  in 
telling  both  the  story  of  Proetus,  and  the  story  of 
Eurystheus,  with  reference  to  the  same  side  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  entirely  out  of  connection  with  one  an- 
other, the  text  of  Homer,  true  to  itself,  calls  the  sub- 
jects of  each  at  that  period,  only  by  the  name  ^Apyetotf 
never  Aavao\  or  'A^atoL 

Thus,  one  generation  before  the  Troica  he  calls 
people  Acha^ans,  and  calls  them  by  that  name  only, 
whom  one  or  two  generations  earlier  he  describes,  and 
repeatedly  and  uniformly  describes,  as  having  been 
Argives.  Tliere  can  hardly  be  stronger  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  to  each  term  he  attached  its 
own  special  meaning. 

And  yet  it  is  not  simply  that  Homer  has  made  the 
Argive  the  more  ancient,  and  the  Achaean  the  more 
recent,  name.  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  both  the  one 
and  the  other  with  marked  respect  to  place  as  well  as 
to  time.  For  at  the  great  Argive  epoch  he  has 
Achseans :  and  at  the  great  Achaean  epoch,  that  of  the 
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poems,  he  has  Argive  associations,  and  a  local  Argive 
designation,  still  remaining. 

In  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor  detains  Patroclus  with 
a  speech  of  great  length.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
harangue,  he  refers  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
and,  having  ended  his  preface,  he  travels  back  to  his 
own  early  youth,  indeed  almost  his  childhood,  to  give 
the  story  of  a  war,  or  foray,  between  the  Epeans  and 
the  Pylians.  When  he  has  ended  this  tale,  he  returns 
to  the  actual  position  of  affairs  before  Troy. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  raid^,  he  commonly  terms 
the  one  side  Epeans,  and  the  other  Pylians.  But  he 
once  calls  the  Epeans,  who  were  inhabitants  of  Elis, 
Elians.  This  is  natural  enough :  for  as  the  Elian  name 
afterwards  (and  so  soon  as  in  the  time  of  Homer)  pre- 
vailed in  that  race  and  country,  it  might  very  well  have 
been  already  beginning  to  come  into  use.  But  he  also 
calls  the  Pvlians  Acha^ans :  and  he  uses  the  name  dis- 
tinctively,  for  it  is  where  he  is  speaking  of  them  as  the 
conquering  party ^.  For  this  there  is  clearly  no  cor- 
responding reason.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Homer  does 
not  call  the  Pylians 'A^aioJ,  simply  in  the  sense  of  being 
Greeks,  for  then  the  name  would  not  have  been  dis- 
tinctive :  the  enemy  too  would  have  been  included  with 
them,  which  would  turn  the  passage  into  nonsense. 
Homer,  then,  (there  is  no  other  alternative)  means  to 
say  that  the  Pylians  were,  in  some  particular  sense,  of 
the  Achaean  race. 

This  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  when  we  look 
to  the  preamble  and  peroration  of  the  speech.  For  in 
both  of  these,  which  refer  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  Trojan  epoch,  he  employs  his  usual 
names,  and  calls  them  both  Danaans  (Aai/awi/  ov  K^Se^ 

^  II.  xi.  670-761.  « v.  759. 
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rai^  V,  66^^  also  vid.  797),  and  Argives  {'Apyeltav  acVirri, 
V.  667) :  finally  Achseans  (utcy ' AxaiSv,  800). 

Thus  then  he  calls  the  Pylians  Achseans  at  the  time 
of  the  Argive  predominance :  for  this  local  war  could 
hardly  have  been  more  than  ten  or  twenty  years  after 
the  birth  of  Eurystheus,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
before,  or  else  during  his  reign;  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
time  when  his  own  subjects  are  called  'Apyeioi. 

Again.  Homer  uses  the  word  'Apyeiog  in  the  femi- 
nine singular  iSfteen  times.  Twice  it  is  with  reference 
to  Juno.  Of  course  this  application  of  the  term  is 
iSgurative.  But  though  it  be  figurative,  the  figure  is 
evidently  founded  on  her  close  and  intimate  relation, 
not  to  the  Greeks  at  large  only,  but  to  the  Argive  name ; 
and  to  the  persons,  but  more  particularly  to  the  place, 
that  was  so  specially  associated  with  it^ 

In  all  the  other  thirteen  places,  the  epithet  is  joined 
with  the  name  of  Helen.  Does  it  for  her  mean  simply 
Greek,  or  something  special  and  beyond  this?  Now  if 
it  meant  simply  Greek,  it  would  be  strange  that  she  is 
never  called,  I  ^lU  not  say  Aavaijy  because  the  Danaan 
name  has  no  singular  use  in  Homer,  but  certainly  ^A^aiii 
or 'Axa/iV.  Especially  as  the  word  'Axaio?  is  used  as  an 
epithet,  be  it  remembered,  many  times  ofbener,  than  is 
'A/t>7eFo9 :  and  it  alone  is  used  to  describe  the  women  of 
Greece  generally. 

Again,  if  the  epithet  Argive,  as  applied  to  Helen, 
meant  simply  Greek,  it  might  be  suitable  enough  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Trojan  speaking  among  Trojans,  but  it  would 
have  been  weak  and  unmeaning,  and  therefore  most 
unlike  Homer,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  or  a  friend  of 
Greeks ;  or  when,  as  in  the  Odyssey^,  Helen  is  no 
longer  among  strangers,  but  at  home.     Yet  it  is  used 

'  Inf.  p.  392.  s  Od.  iv.  184,  296. 
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in  the  following  passages  among  others,  (')  ^J  Juno  to 
Minerva,  II.  ii.  i6i,  (2)  by  Minerva  to  Ulysses,  Il.ii.  1 77; 
and  here  in  a  near  juxtaposition  vritb  the  Achsean  appel- 
lative, which  goes  far  to  prove  of  itself  that  ^Apydti  has 
a  meaning  more  speciiSc  than  merely  Greek.  The  pas- 
sage is, 

iv  Tpohi  iv6\ovTo. 

I  doubt  whether  Homer  ever  places  in  such  proximity 
the  two  epithets  with  the  same  meaning  for  each  9. 
The  tautology  would  be  gross,  if  Achssan  and  Argeian 
each  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  Greek :  but  if 
^Apyeirj  have  the  local  sense,  nothing  awkward  remains. 
(3)  It  is  used  by  Agamemnon,  Il.iii.458,  in  addressing 
the  Trojans;  (4)  II.  iv.  174,  in  addressing  Menelaus; 
(5)  II.  ix.  140,  in  addressing  the  Greek  Ck>uncil.  It 
seems  quite  clear,  from  even  this  enumeration,  that 
^Apyelrj,  as  applied  to  Helen,  must  mean  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  mere  fact  that  she  belonged  to  the 
Greek  nation  at  large. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  a  meaning.  Homer  indeed 
leaves  us  but  narrow  information  as  to  the  extraction  of 
Helen.  He  calls  her  sometimes  eviraTepeia  ^^  and  many 
times  A109  cKyeyavia '.  In  the  Tliird  Iliad  he  shows  her 
to  be  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  in  the  Ele- 
venth Odyssey  he  shows  them  to  be  the  children  of 
Tjmdareus  and  Leda^.  Who  Tyndareus  was  we  do  not 
know  from  him.  But  the  common  tradition,  which 
makes  him  a  sovereign  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  is 
thoroughly  accordant  with  the  slight  notices  in  Homer. 
For,  as  we  see  from  the  cases  of  Eurystheus  and  Proe- 
tus,  it  was  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus  that  the  Aigive 

K  Sec  inf.  sect.  ix.  *»  II.  vi.  292.    Od.  xxiL  227. 

>  II.  iii.  199  et  alibi.  3  II.  iii.  236.    Od.  xi.  298. 
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power  and  name  prevailed ;  and  Helen,  the  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  is,  as  we  have  also  seen,  characteristically 
with  him  the  Argive  Helen.  Thus  then  it  may  now 
be  lawfiil  to  say,  we  are  supplied  with  a  meaning  for 
the  name  which  makes  it  especially  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  Agamemnon,  the  head  of  the  Pelopids.  For 
they  were  the  race  who,  coming  in  at  the  head  of  the 
Achseans,  had  from  the  West  overpowered  and  super- 
seded the  Argive  power  of  the  East,  while  they  also  held 
as  heirs  to  it  by  marriage :  and  if  a  royal  Argive  house 
at  the  epoch  of  the  war  survived  only  in  Helen  and  her 
sister  Clytemnestra,  she  in  part  at  least  represented  its 
title,  and,  as  a  lawful  wife  of  Menelaus,  added  to  his 
throne  whatever  authority  the  name  and  rights  of  her 
race  were  capable  of  conferring. 

Having,  I  trust,  seen  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that 
some  at  least  of  these  names  in  the  mind  of  Homer  had 
a  definite  as  well  as  a  more  general  meaning,  let  us 
now,  taking  them  in  succession,  proceed  to  examine 
what  that  meaning  is. 

Among  the  three  great  Homeric  appellatives,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  first  to  the  one,  which  is  presuma- 
bly the  oldest.  The  word  Aai/aoJ,  from  the  comparative 
paucity  of  the  signs  and  indications  connected  with  it, 
evidently  answers  to  this  description. 

We  will  take  first  the  Homeric,  and  then  the  later, 
evidence  respecting  it.  Of  the  former,  the  greater 
number  of  particulars  are  negative.  Indeed  we  have 
but  two  positive  notes  to  dwell  upon ;  both  of  these, 
however,  are  of  great  importance. 

I .  The  Danaan  name  is  with  Homer  a  standing  ap- 
pellation of  the  Greeks.  I  think,  however,  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  never  means  the  Greek  nation,  but 
always  the  Greek  armament  or  soldiery. 

A  a  2 
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It  IS  tued  in  the  Iliad  one  hondred  mnd  fcMty-wreii 
times.  The  name  ^Afyyuoi  is  employed  oftener,  namel j, 
one  hundred  and  seTentT-seTen  times  in  the  ploral,  be- 
sides eleven  times  in  the  singular  as  a  personal  q>ithet : 
and  *Ax<uoi  much  more  frequently  still. 

If  we  obserre  the  shadings,  attached  to  these  words 
respectiTelj  hj  means  of  the  epithets  which  Homer  an- 
nexes to  them,  we  shall  find  thej  establish  perceptible 
distinctions. 

The  epithets  of  Aoyoo!  are  exclusivelj  military 
epithets : 

1.  f/MMp.  5*  ^unrMTTo/. 

2.  OtpawovTt^* Afnio^,  6.  t^ifiai* 

3.  <f>i\oirro\efioi.  7.  Taj(yirm\oi. 

The  epithets  of  ^Apyeioi  are  as  follows : 

I  •  lofiwpoi^  II.  iy.  242.   xiv.  479* 

2.  cnreiXawv  axopfproi^  H.  xiv.  479* 

3.  OwprjicTai,  II.  xxi.429. 

4.  ipiXoTTToXefioif  II.  xix.  269. 

5.  €\€y)(€€9f  II.  iv.  242. 

Upon  these  we  may  observe,  first,  that  they  are  few 
in  number ;  secondly,  that  they  are  used  with  extreme 
rarity  ;  being  only  applied  in  four  passages  altogether, 
whereas  the  word  Aavao\  has  epithets  in  twenty-two. 
Thirdly,  this  word  only  twice  in  the  whole  of  the 
poems  has  a  military  epithet  attached  to  it.  For  I 
must  follow  those,  who  do  not  translate  i6fu»poi  as  cor- 
responding with  €yj(€a'iiJLoi>poi :  ( i )  because  the  Greeks 
were  not  archers,  (2)  because  the  derivation  from  fa, 
*the  voice,'  giving  the  sense  of  braggart,  harmonises 
exactly  with  the  accompanying  phrase  aireiXamv  oKopn- 
roi :  as  well  as  (3)  for  the  presumptive,  but  in  Homer 
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by  no  means  conclusive,  reason,  that  tov  in  composition 
is  long. 

The  epithets  of  ^A'xaio\  are  numerous,  highly  varied, 
and  of  very  frequent  use.     They  are  these : 

1 .  aireCKffrripe^.  9.  /JLcyaOvfAOi, 

2.  tJiaj(fj9  oLKopnToi.  10.  iJLevea  irvelovre^. 

3.  avoKKiSe^.  II.  '^(aKKOKVfiiiiici. 

4.  8101.  12.  ')(aKKO')(iTwvei, 

5.  cXncwrer.  13.  inrepKvSavTe^. 

6.  evKv^fxiSe^.  14*  CLp9jl<f>i\oi. 

7.  iipw€^.  I5»  <t>i\oirTo\€fAOU 

8.  KaptJKO/JLOWVTC^. 

These  epithets  are  used  in  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  passages^  and  they  may  be  classified  as  com- 
prising, 

(i)  One  or  two  words  of  sarcastic  reproach,  very 
rarely  used. 

(2)  Words  descriptive  of  courage  and  spirit :  such  are 

jULeyaOufAOi,  fievea  Trvelovre^. 

(3)  Words  indicating  that  disposition  to  brag,  which 

is  more  or  less  traceable  in  the  military  con- 
duct of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  glaringly  paU 
pable  among  the  Trojans. 

(4)  Words  descriptive  of  personal  beauty:  cXi/cfiTrey 

and  KaptiKOfAocovreg, 

(5)  The  word  Sioi^  which  signifies  generally  the  pos- 

session of  some  kind  of  excellence. 

(6)  Words  relating  to  well  made  and  well  finished 

armour :  evxyiifiiSefj  j^oKKOKv^fiiSe^^  jfoXKOjfiTwvef. 

And  of  the  epithets  of  the  three  appellatives  respect- 
ively we  may  say, 

( I )  Those  of  'Axaiol  are  highly  diversified,  extended, 

and  elevated  in  meaning :  and  are  not  suitable 

for  soldiers  exclusively. 
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(2)  Those  of'Apyeioi  are  so  slight  and  rare  that  they 

may  be  passed  over. 

(3)  Those  of  Aavaol  are  most  properly  neither  those 

of  chiefs,  nor  of  a  nation  at  large,  but  of  a 
soldiery. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  Danaan  name  is  used  thirteen 
times :  but  it  never  signifies  either  the  Greeks  contem- 
porary with  the  action  of  that  poem,  or  the  Greek 
nation  in  its  prior  history :  it  is  employed  always  re- 
trospectively, and  always  of  the  soldiery  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

It  will  be  observed  by  readers  of  the  poems,  that 
Homer  often  brings  two  of  the  three  great  appellatives, 
or  even  all  the  three,  into  juxtaposition  so  near,  as  would 
be  inconvenient  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are 
purely  synonymous.  For  instance,  in  II.  i.  71,  we  have 
^Apyeioi  Kud'A^aioi  in  the  same  line,  and  in  Il.i.90,91, 
Aavaol  and  ^A^aio]  in  two  successive  lines.  It  is^  I  think, 
obvious,  that  this  inconvenience  will  be  mitigated  or 
removed,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  each  of  these  three 
names,  though  they  were  most  commonly  applied  to 
mean  the  same  body  of  persons,  nevertheless  had  its 
own  shade  of  meaning.  And  we  shall  presently  have 
to  examine  cases,  where  a  determination  of  this  kind 
appears  to  be  required  by  the  sense ^. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Homeric  evidence  connected  with 
the  name  Aavaol  is  of  a  negative  character. 

It  is  never  used  in  the  singular  number,  either  as  an 
adjective,  or  as  a  substantive.  Nor  is  it  ever  applied 
to  women :  a  point  not  immaterial,  in  connection  with 
the  question,  whether  with  Homer  it  does  not  mean 
the  Greeks  of  the  army  exclusively.  There  is,  again, 
nothing  in  his  use  of  it  which  associates  it  with  a  par- 

^  Inf.  pp.  410,  II. 
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ticular  class  of  the  army,  either  the  lower  or  the  higher ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  essentially  general,  comprehensive, 
and,  I  may  add,  likewise  invariable  in  its  meaning. 

Still  less  should  we  expect  to  find  it,  nor  do  we  find 
it,  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  country :  it  has  not,  like  the  Cadmean  or 
Cephallenian  name,  a  local  habitation  within  Greece. 
Nor  has  it  in  itself  any  root,  or  any  derivative,  which 
would  associate  it  with  any  territory,  as  AlyioKeU  refers 
us  to  AiylaXo^^  or  even  ^"ApKaSeg  is  related  to  'ApKaSlij. 

Its  use  in  the  Ih'ad  is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  in 
the  Odyssey :  it  is  never  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  or  any  part  of  them  :  in  short,  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  of  its  existence  or  application  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  camp. 

Neither  has  it  any  thing  related  to  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  or  to  any  of  the  races  known  to 
have  inhabited  it,  or  to  any  employment  or  habit  of 
life,  or  to  any  deity.  It  floats  before  us  like  Delos  on 
the  iEgsean,  without  any  visible  or  discoverable  root. 
And  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  slight  positive  evi- 
dence at  our  command  is  not  so  limited,  and  so  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  negatives,  as  to  determine  the  hypo- 
thesis that  may  be  drawn  from  it  to  one  particular 
form,  by  forbidding  us  to  move,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular direction. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Danaan  name  must  have 
had  some  root,  lying  very  deep  in  the  history  or  legends 
of  Greece :  since  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Homer,  as  a  poet  of  the  people,  handling  a  subject  the 
most  profoundly  national,  to  describe  the  Greek  army 
under  any  name,  except  one  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  splendid,  or  the  most  venerable,  traditions  of 
the  country. 
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In  one  way  alone  could  this  name  fulfil  the  required 
condition.  If  its  root  was  not  territorial,  nor  tribal, 
nor  religious,  it  could  only  be  personal.  Was  there,  then, 
a  Danaus  known  to  the  early  history  of  Greece,  who 
founded  a  dynasty  in  its  centre  of  power,  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Hellenic  history  of  the  country,  so  as 
not  to  be  in  competition  with  the  honours  of  that  race  ? 
If  so,  then  it  is  intelligible  that  the  Greeks  might  be 
called  Aavaoi  by  Homer.  If  that  dynasty  had  passed 
away,  we  can  well  understand  why  Aamof  should  not  be 
a  name  of  contemporary  Greeks  as  such:  just  as  l^a^fxeioi 
was  not  an  admissible  designation  for  contemporary  Boe- 
otians. Further,  if  it  had  never  been  an  historical  ap- 
pellative at  all,  but  was  the  mere  reflection  cast  by  the 
figure  of  a  great  primitive  personage,  and  incorporated, 
for  the  Poet's  purpose,  in  a  designation  made  national  by 
him,  then  we  can  see  how  natural  it  was,  that  he  should 
limit  the  word  altogether  to  an  heroic  and  martial 
sense ;  just  as  Cambrian  for  Welshman,  or  Caledonian 
for  Scotchman,  or  Gael  for  Highlander,  or  son  of  Al- 
bion for  Englishman,  would  be  an  appellation  naturally 
appropriated  to  romance,  or  war,  or  any  strain  impreg- 
nated with  a  strong  vein  of  imagery  or  passion,  but  yet 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  pure  history. 

In  this  inquiry  concerning  the  Danaan  name,  we 
must,  I  think,  carry  along  with  us,  as  a  cardinal  ele- 
ment in  the  case,  that  which  we  know  from  other 
sources  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Homer  was  wont 
to  veil  all  traces  of  the  entry  from  elsewhere  of  races, 
persons,  or  influences  into  Greece.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  poems, 
there  is  apparently  not  one  single  statement,  made  to  as 
with  the  intention  of  conveying  information  respecting 
the  colonization  of  Greece  from  abroad.   It  seems  to  be 
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the  Poet's  intention  that  we  should  assume  all  Greek 
manners,  institutions,  and  races,  to  have  sprung  out  of 
tlie  very  soil :  and  it  is  only  accidentally  that  he  im- 
parts to  us  any  information  or  suggestion  on  this  subject, 
when  he  is  in  quest  of  some  other  purpose,  and  unawares 
lets  fall  a  gleam  of  light  upon  some  foreign  settlement 
or  immigration. 

All  this  is  conformable  to  the  course  of  natural  feel- 
ing. Shakespeare  found  it  worth  his  while  to  sing  of 
Lear,  but  not  of  Hengist  and  Horsa ;  of  the  English  in 
France,  not  of  the  Normans  in  England.  And  though 
Danish  invasions  have  not  robbed  our  great  Alfred  of 
his  fame,  yet  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  guard  its  brilli- 
ancy, it  may  have  been  that  we  coloured  in  our  own  fla- 
vour the  military  history  of  the  period.  Arrivals  from 
abroad,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  life  of  a  nation,  are 
usually  the  conquests,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  foreign- 
ers over  natives:  of  what  is  strange  to  the  soil  over 
what  is  associated  with  it.  It  can  hardly  be,  that  such 
narratives  should  be  popular.  An  abnormal  instance 
to  the  contrary  may  be  found  in  the  fable,  which  de- 
duced the  Julian  line  in  Rome  from  iEneas :  but  this  was 
for  poetry  composed  a  thousand  years  after  the  date  of 
its  narrative ;  composed  when  the  line  of  national  conti- 
nuity with  those,  whom  ^neas  was  taken  to  have  con- 
quered, had  been  completely  broken  ;  and  composed  for 
the  ears  of  a  court,  when  the  pulse  of  national  life  had 
become  almost  insensible.  Even  the  process,  by  which 
Hellenes  mastered  Pelasgians,  is  nowhere  professedly 
related  by  Homer;  whose  purpose  it  was  to  unite  more 
closely  the  elements  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  record 
that  they  had  once  been  separate. 

Except  in  the  one  point,  that  the  name  KaSimeioi  had 
had  a  clear  and  undeniable  place  in  prior  history,  there 
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is  a  marked  analogy  between  the  modes  in  which 
Homer  treats  the  Cadmean  and  the  Danaan  stories. 
In  each  of  the  two  cases,  general  tradition  tells  us  of  a 
foreigner,  who  enters  Greece  and  founds  a  dynasty.  This 
dynasty,  after  acting  powerfully  on  the  destinies  of  the 
country  for  some  generations,  in  the  course  of  time 
disappears,  the  name  dying  with  it.  All  this,  in  the 
first  of  the  two  instances,  we  have  seen  to  be  sufficiently 
supported  by  inference  and  suggestion  from  Homer. 
Yet  Homer  never  mentions  Cadmus,  except  as  it  were 
by  chance,  in  the  act  of  giving  the  extraction  of  Leu- 
cothee' ;  nor  states  that  he  came  from  abroad ;  nor  that 
he  founded  a  dynasty  at  all.  He  gives  us  Cadmus,  fa- 
ther of  Leucothee,  and  Cadmeans,  and  lets  us  make  of 
them  what  we  can.  So  here  he  gives  us  Danaans,  and 
not  indeed  a*Danau8,  but  a  Danae,  who  is  presumably 
related  to  Danaus. 

2.  In  Iliad  xiv.,  Jupiter  renders  an  account  of  his 
passion  for  various  women,  all  of  them  persons  in  the 
very  highest  positions ;  and  among  these  for  Danae". 

^avicqs  KCiXXia(l>vpov  * AKpuruivris, 
fj  t4k€  Tl€p<nj<ii  vivTa>v  ipLbeCxtTov  ivbp&v. 

In  this  passage  we  have  Danae  exhibited  as  the  head 
of  a  line  of  sovereigns  through  Perseus,  who  occupied  the 
most  ancient  and  most  distinguished  seat  of  power  in 
Greece,  that  of  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  From  her, 
indeed,  the  derivation  of  sovereignty  is  locally  continu* 
ous  down  to  the  time  of  Homer.  Perseus  is  the  father 
of  Sthenelus",  and  Sthenelus  of  Eurystheus.  Next  to 
him,  we  find  Pelops  in  possession  of  the  throne,  with  a 
new  sceptre,  betokening  a  new  sovereignty.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  no  longer  a  merely  local  sovereign,  whose 
highest  honour  it  was  to  be  first  in  that  class,  primus 

*  Od.  V.  333.  ™  II.  xiv.  319.  ^  II.  3dx.  1 1 6. 
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inter  pares;  but  he  had  also  acquired  an  extensive 
supremacy,  reaching  beyond  his  own  borders,  or  those 
of  the  Achaic  Argos,  and  embracing  all  Greece,  with 
a  multitude  of  islands®. 

Such  is  the  line  of  Danae  downwards:  beginning 
with  a  son,  whose  paternal  extraction  we  shall  consider 
hereafterP.  And  her  epoch,  as  we  shall  see,  is  six 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  For  tracing  her 
upwards,  we  have  no  means  from  Homer,  except  such 
as  are  afforded  by  the  word  *AKpi(ri(ivtf.  The  use  of  a 
patronymic  which  describes  Danae  as  the  daughter 
(most  probably)  of  Acrisius,  in  some  degree  makes  it 
likely  that  Acrisius  either  was  the  brother  of  Danaus, 
or  otherwise  collaterally  related,  rather  than  directly  de- 
scended from  him.  For,  had  Danae  herself  been  de- 
scended from  Danaus,  it  seems  improbable  that  she  ^ould 
have  drawn  her  patronymic  from  the  less  distinguished 
Acrisius,  unless  Danaus  was  a  very  remote  ancestor. 
But  this  is  very  improbable:  for  seven  generations 
before  Troy  form  the  utmost  limit  of  Homer's  historical 
knowledge;  and  where  all  besides  fells  within  that 
line,  it  is  improbable  that  there  should  be  a  single 
exception  reaching  greatly  beyond  it.  And  again,  from 
the  course  of  migration,  it  is  likely  that  we  should  find 
his  oldest  traditions  in  Asia,  and  not  in  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  Homer  should  stop  short  in  tracing 
the  lineage  onwards,  just  before  he  came  to  the  foreign 
immigrant,  is  in  exact  conformity  with  what  he  has 
done  in  omitting  to  connect  (Edipus  and  Epicaste^ 
vdth  Cadmus,  or  Pelops  with  Tantalus.  In  the  former 
of  these  two  cases,  the  omission  all  the  more  cogently 
suggests  design,  because  Epicaste  is  the  only  woman 
introduced  in  the  Ne/o/fa  without  mention  of  her  hus- 
band, among  all  those,  eight  in  number,  of  whose  cases 

o  II.  ii.  1 08.  P  Inf.  sect.  X.  q  Od.  xi.  271. 
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be  gives  us  the  detail.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore, 
that  Homer  meant  the  genealogy  to  stand  as  follows : 
and  at  the  least,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  text 
of  Homer  gives  countenance  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  those  later  fables,  vfrhich  throw  back  the  first 
Greek  dynasties  into  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

I.  Daiiaii8=Acri8ius 

I 

2.  Danae 

3.  PerseuB 

4.  StheneluB 

5.  Eurystheus  (= Hercules) =Pelop8 

6.  Atreii8=Thje8te8 

7.  Agamemnon =iEgisthus. 

According  to  these  presumptions,  Danaus  is  contem- 
porary with  Dardanus':  and  also  is  just  such  a  person 
as  Homer  s  poetic  use  of  the  name  Aavaol  would  lead 
us  to  expect;  one  who  came  from  abroad,  and  is  on 
that  account  kept  in  majestic  shadow ;  one  who  founded 
a  throne,  but  did  not  introduce  a  race :  one  who  may 
have  given  his  people  the  name  of  Aavao),  as  Cadmus 
gave  that  of  KaSimeioi^  for  the  time  while  his  dynasty 
was  in  power,  but  whose  name  disappeared,  together 
with  its  sway.  We  have,  it  will  be  remembered  in 
Homer,  no  Homeric  legends  of  the  period  of  the  Da- 
naids,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  name  Aavaol 
was  then  in  any  degree  national  or  not. 

According  to  the  post-Homeric  tradition,  Danaus 
was  an  Egyptians  brother  of  -^igyptus.  He  migrated 
into  Greece,  and  became  king  of  Argos.  Acrisius  and 
Proetus  were  reputed  to  be  his  great-grandsons. 

'  See  inf.  sect.  ix.  ian  sea-board,  belonging  to  the 

*  Fragm.  of  the  Danais,  Diint-  Ionian  race,   and   to  the  same 

eer,  Fragm.  der  Epischen  Poesie,  stock  with  the  Hellenes.     From 

p.  3.     It  has  been  argued  by  £.  among    such    settlers,    whether 

Curtius  (Jonier  vor  der  lonischen  Ionian  or  not,  it  seems  likely 

Wanderung,  pp.  11 — 13),   that  that  the  immigrants  from  Egypt 

there  were  settlers  on  the  Egypt-  to  Greece  might  have  proceeded. 
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In  Homer,  too,  we  have  an  Acrisius  and  a  Proetus : 
but  Proetu8  i8  contemporary  with  Bellerophon,  two 
generations  before  the  Troica,  so  that  he  is  later  by 
four  generations  than  Acrisius,  and  later  by  at  least 
four  than  Danaus. 

The  more  recent  tradition,  contradicting  Homer  po- 
sitively in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  carries  Proetus 
back  to  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  then,  paying  some 
respect  to  the  interval  between  Proetus  and  Danaus, 
gives  compensation  by  thrusting  Danaus  himself  three 
generations  further  back. 

Of  the  posterity  of  the  Homeric  Proetus  we  hear 
nothing,  and  with  him  the  Danaid  line,  prolonged  in  a 
junior  branch,  may  have  expired.  Tradition  places  him 
on  the  throne  of  Tirjms.  His  holding  a  separate  sove- 
reignty in  Argolis  is  not  of  itself  in  conflict  with  the 
Homeric  account  of  the  Perseids,  who  reigned  at  My- 
cenae ;  because  we  find  in  Argos  itself  a  separate  sove- 
reignty under  Diomed  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica. 
But  the  terms  used  are  peculiar.     Proetus  ruled  over 

^Apyeloi ; 

TToAv  <l>4pT€pOS  rJ€V 

^ApyeUav  Zevs  yip  ol  iito  aKYfTTTp^  ibifiaao'eif  ^ 

The  account  of  Eurystheus  in  the  Nineteenth  Book 
may,  however,  imply  that  he  was  king  of  all  the  ^Apyeloi : 
and  at  first  sight  there  is  some  conflict  here,  because  both 
Eurystheus  and  Proetus  may  be  said  to  date  two  gene- 
rations before  the  'Troica.  The  solution  is  probably  as 
follows.  The  passion  of  Antea,  wife  of  Proetus,  for 
Bellerophon,  suggests  that  her  husband  was  more  ad- 
vanced in  life  than  Bellerophon,  whom,  as  the  grand- 
father of  Glaucus,  we  may  take  as  justly  representing 
in  time  the  second  generation  before  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Eurystheus  was  the  contemporary  of 

t  n.  vi.  158. 
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Hercules,  and  Hercules  had  a  son,  as  well  as  grand- 
sons in  the  war,  we  may  assume  Eurystheus  to  have  been 
junior  to  the  generation,  as  Proetus  was  its  senior ;  so 
that  they  need  not  have  been  contemporary  princes. 

The  historic  place  assigned  to  Danaus,  either  as  we 
might  fix  it  from  Homer,  or  as  the  later  tradition 
would  determine  it,  keeps  him  clear  of  the  earliest 
Hellic  traditions  in  southern  Greece.  None  of  these 
can  well  be  carried  back  beyond  Sisyphus ;  and  Sisyphus 
stands  at  five  generations  before  the  war,  while  Danaus 
cannot  be  less  than  seven.  Had  Homer  made  Danaus 
sjmchronise  with  the  earlier  Hellic  sovereignties,  it  would 
have  been,  in  my  view,  a  presumption  against  his  Egypt- 
ian origin,  or  his  existence  altogether.  For  an  Egypt- 
ian stranger  was  little  likely  to  attain  to  power,  where 
Hellenes  were  already  in  the  field :  the  more  energetic 
genius  would  subdue  the  less  vigorous.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Hellenic  Bellerophon,  and  the  plot  against  his 
life,  may  really  have  been  connected  with  the  political 
jealousies  of  the  Danaids  towards  the  formidable  new- 
comers of  the  j^lid  stem :  nor  do  I  read  the  fable  of 
Jupiter  with  Danae  otherwise  than  as  a  veil,  used  to  give 
dignity  to  the  commencement  of  an  Hellic  sovereignty, 
which,  in  the  person  of  Perseus,  partly  succeeded, 
partly  supplanted,  the  Danaid  throne. 

Danaus  has  been  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  the  first 
among  the  later  authorities.  This  poet  states,  that  he 
relieved  Argos  from  drought :  an  operation  which  har- 
monises well  with  the  tradition  that  brings  him  from  a 
country  dependent  on  the  irrigation  of  the  Nile,  as  the 
conditions  of  cultivation  there  could  not  but  lead  at  an 
early  date  to  care  in  the  management  of  water.  He 
likewise  calls  Perseus  by  the  name  of  AavalS^g,  and  also 
terms  him  the  son  of  Danae  ^. 

11  Hes.  FragUL  Iviii.  and  Scut.  Here.  216.  229. 
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The  only  point  of  connection  between  the  Danaids 
and  the  Argive  or  Argeian  name  is,  that  Proetus,  the 
last  of  the  Danaids,  reigns  over  Argeians.  But  this  is  at 
a  period  when  the  Perseid  house,  which  was  evidently 
Hellenic,  has  already  become  the  first  in  rank  among  the 
Greek  thrones,  and  has  given,  as  is  probable,  the  Argeian 
name  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  The  whole 
evidence,  therefore,  throws  the  Danaan  name,  with  all 
its  incidents,  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  Ar- 
geians and  of  Achaeans. 

But  if  the  Danai  were  thus  before  the  'Apyeioi  and 
before  the  'A\aio\,  whom  did  they  follow  ? 

The  evidence  of  .ffischylus  in  the  Supplices  supports 
the  tradition  which  makes  them  immediately  follow  the 
Pelasgi  %  or  which,  more  strictly,  represents  their  name 
as  the  first  of  those  borne  by  the  Greek  nation  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  simply  Pelasgic. 

By  Euripides  was  conveyed  a  kindred  tradition,  that 
Danaus,  having  come  to  Argos,  colonized  the  city  of 
Inachus ;  and  that  the  Peloponnesians,  previously  called 
Pelasgiotes,  were  thereafter  called  Danai  *. 

ll€\aayi&ras  5'  ivoixao'iUvovs,  to  itpXv 
Aai^ootrs  KaXwOai  v6fJuov  tOrjK*  &v*  ^EkXAba. 

These  traditions,  received  through  the  tragedians,  co- 
incide with  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  text.  For  this 
text,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  throws  the  Danaan  line  far- 
ther back  than  that  of  any  of  the  Hellic  tribes.  Secondly, 
by  negative  evidence,  no  where  employing  the  Danaan 
name  in  the  pre-Troic  legends,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
it  must  have  been  the  oldest,  and  the  most  remote  from 
common  use,  of  his  three  great  appellations.  Thirdly, 
Homer  supplies  us  with  no  other  name  which  there  is 

V  Sup.  sect.  iii.  «  Eurip.  Ar.  Fr.  ii.  7. 
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the  smallest  ground  for  inserting  between  the  Danaans 
and  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  of  whom  we  have  found  tracesi, 
direct  and  indirect,  in  so  many  places  of  the  poems. 

Thus,  then,  although  we  can  plead  little  but  conjec- 
ture from  Homer  with  respect  to  the  person  Danaus,  we 
seem  to  be  justified  in  concluding  from  his  testimony, 
that  the  appellation  was  dynastic,  that  the  dynasty  was 
pre-Hellenic,  and  that  it  stands  in  chronological  order 
next  to  the  Pelasgic  time. 

The  name  ^Apyeloi  is  the  next  with  which  we  have 
to  deal:  and  this  name,  applicable  to  persons,  is  so 
evidently  founded  on  the  name^A^yoy,  applicable  to 
territory,  that  vrith  this  latter  word  we  must  of  neces- 
sity begin  the  investigation ;  just  as  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  the  term  Hellenes,  we  were  obliged 
to  begin  with  Hellas.. 

And  the  yfovA^Apyoq  is  so  important,  and  as  it  were 
central,  in  the  geography  of  Homer,  that  we  had  better 
first  consider  what  are  the  various  forms  of  expression 
which  Homer  uses  when  he  wants  to  express  in  words 
the  entire  territory  of  the  Greek  nation : 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  appears  to  use  for 
this  purpose  the  combined  force  of  the  names  Hellas 
and  Argos; 

avbpos^  Tov  Kkios  eifw  Koff"  'EAAdEda  ical  ixi(Tov  "Apyos  J. 

2.  He  employs  other  combinations  for  the  like  pur- 
pose. The  first  is  that  ofApyog,  extended  by  the  epi- 
thet TTOJ/,  and  joined  with  the  islands.  These  words  taken 
together  embrace  the  whole  Empire  of  Agamemnon : 

TFokkfjaLV  vrjaoiai,  KaVApy€L  irairrl  iviaa^iv^, 

3.  And  again,  with  the  proper  name  'A^al'hy 

"Apyos  is  linrd^oTov,  KaX^A\(ulba  KaWiyvvaiKa^. 
y  Od.  i.  344.  «  IL  ii.  108.  •  II.  iii.  75,  258. 
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This  is  spoken  by  the  Trojan  herald  of  the  possible  ad- 
justment of  the  quarrel,  upon  which,  he  sajs,  we  shall 
dwell  quietly  in  Troy,  and  they  will  return  to  Argos  and 
Achasis.  By  "  they"  he  means  all  the  Greeks,  therefore 
the  country  to  which  they  return  means  all  Greece. 

4.  It  maybe  a  question  whether ''Ai^yo?,  in  combi- 
nation with  fA€(ro9^  includes  the  whole  of  Greece,  as  in 
the  speech  of  Diomed  to  Glaucus : 

ry  jwv  crot  ixkv  iyia  fciros  <f>CKos'' Apy^'i  fiiaiKD 

5.  It  is  also  a  question,  what  is  the  geographical  force 
of  Argos,  even  when  standing  alone.  It  is  manifestly 
wide  in  certain  passages.     Thus  Paris  mentions  the 

KTriixara^ 

and  Polydamas,  speaking  of  the  possible  destruction  of 
the  Greek  army, 

P(avifivovs  iTTokifrOai  Att'  "Apyeos  ivOab^  ^AxcLLOVi  ^* 

a  line  repeated  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word 
in  some  places  has  undoubtedly  a  limited  meaning  only. 

6.  Again,  we  find  the  word  'A^aiiV  yaia^  used  appa- 
rently with  the  intention  of  signifying  the  whole  Greek 
country ;  as  in  the  first  Iliad  by  Nestor ; 

7.  And  we  have  the  same  word  'Axa/iV  without  ya/a, 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

For  instance,  when  Nestor  and  Ulysses  were  collect- 
ing the  Greek  forces,  they  were 

Aa^i;  ay^Cpovres  Kar  *A\aCiba  TTOvXvfioTeipav  ^. 

And  Ulysses,  addressing  his  mother  in  the  Shades  be- 
neath, says, 

^  II.  vi.  224.  c  II.  vii.  363.  ^  II.  xii.  70. 

«  II.  i.  254,  and  \di.  124.  ^  II.  xi.  770. 
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ov  yip  TTOi  ax4bov  rj\$ov  ^Axp.Cibos,  oifbi  ttw  &ixtjs 

To  proceed  first  with  what  is  most  clear,  I  think  it 
may  be  taken  for  certain  that  ''Aj(au\,  with  or  without 
the  affix  yaia  or  ala^y  means  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  of  Greece  in  the  passages  where  Homer  uses  this 
appellative  alone.  One  passage,  indeed,  taken  alone^ 
affords  decisive  proof  for  itself  that  even  the  islands  are 
included.  Telemachus^  thus  describes  his  mother  as 
unrivalled  in  Greece : 

otrj  vvv  OVK  i<m  yivri  icar'  ^kyfaCiha  yaiav 
(At€  rivXov  Ufn\s,  ovr'^Apycos,  ovt€  Mvktjvtjs^ 
ovT*  airrjs  ^lOiKrjs,  ovt*  fjitfCpoLO  ixeXaCvris. 

For  here  are  clearly  enumerated  as  among  the  parts  of 
'A^a/iV,  several  Peloponnesian  states,  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
and  the  continent,  evidently  meaning  that  to  the  North 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

And  yet  it  may  remain  true  that,  though  commonlj 
meaning  Greece  at  large,  'Axa/iV  may  still  have  a  more 
special  connection  with  the  South,  as  the  whole  of  this 
island  is  called  Britain,  whereas  the  name  has  been  de- 
rived especially  from  its  southern  inhabitants. 

But  in  the  passages  numbered  (i)  and  (3)  we  find 
the  whole  of  Greece  designated  by  the  use,  not  of  one^ 
but  of  two  expressions :  in  the  first  case  they  are, 

I  •  "EXXa?.  2.  fiea-ov  "A^'yoy. 

In  the  second  they  are, 

I .  "Apyof.  2.  * A^o/iV. 

And  with  these  we  may  compare  the  expression,  evi- 
dently meant  to  cover  all  the  Greeks,  in  II.  ii.  530,  under 
the  names 

I.  JlaviWtjveg.  2.  'A')(aioL 

fir  Od.  xi.  166  and  481.     See  also  Od.  xxiii.  68. 
*»  Od.  riii.  249.  >  Od.  xxi.  107. 
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Now  there  are  here  three  ways  in  which  the  words 
may  be  used  so  as  to  convey  their  joint  sense,  which  I 
assume  to  be  that  of  Greece  entire :  viz. 

1 .  That  each  word  should  cover  a  part,  the  two  parts 
together  making  up  the  whole,  i.e,  that  the  words  should 
be  used  distributively. 

2.  That  each  should  cover  the  whole,  and  that  the 
words  should  be  used  cumulatively. 

3.  That  one  of  the  words  should  apply  to  a  part  of 
Greece  only,  and  should  be  overlapped  as  it  were  by 
the  other,  that  other  meaning  the  whole. 

Now  as  'Axa/r?  uniformly  means  all  Greece  in  eight 
passages  where  it  stands  alone,  this  will  naturally  govern 
its  sense  in  the  two  passages,  where  it  is  joined  copula- 
tively  with  "Apyog.  We  shall  also  hereafter  see  the 
local  use  of  the'Ax««ol  so  diffused,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  suppose  any  other  meaning.  Thus,  then, 
we  have  one  point  fixed,  from  which  to  operate  upon 
others. 

But  what  does  the  "Apyog  linro^oTov  mean  ? 

It  is  demonstrable  that  in  Homer  the  word  "Apyog 
has  several  meanings. 

1.  It  is  a  city,  as  in  II.  iv.  51, 

rJTOi  ifjLol  rpfi?  fikv  ttoXv  (pCKTarai  cJo-i  TroAiyey 
"Apyos  re,  STrttprry  re,  koX  evpviyvia  MvKiyi/ry. 
rhs  biairipaai  k,t.\, 

2.  It  is  a  limited  territory,  probably  such  as  was 
afterwards  the  State  of  Argolis.  For  when  Telemachus 
is  quitting  Sparta,  Theoclymenus  joins  him^  (pevyoDv  e^ 
"Apyeog.  And  again,  when  Melampus  quitted  Pylos,  he 
came  to  Argos : 

6  6'  iX\<i)V  Ik€TO  brjfJLOV 

"Apyoy  is  l'mT6pOTov^, 

^  Od.  XV.  223. 
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The  first  proves  that  Sparta  was  not  included  in  the 
geographical  name  "Apyo^ :  the  second  proves  the  same 
of  Pylos :  and  this  too  is  the  "Apyoq  iTnro^oTov. 

The  same  phrase  is  used  in  Od.  iii.  263,  of  iEgisthua, 
who  endeavours  to  corrupt  Clytemnestra, 

Here  Mycenae  is  plainly  meant  by  the  fiuxo9f  and  the 
"Apyoq  tTnrofioTOP  is  Argolis,  or  something  like  it. 

This  district,  including  Mycense,  was  the  head  quarter 
of  the  Greek  power.  Now  we  find  that  the  whole 
dominion  of  Priam  was  named  Tpol^y  while  including 
many  cities  and  much  territory^  and  the  name  Tpolrj 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  capital,  of  which  the 
proper  name  was  Ilion.  So  Venezia  at  the  present  day 
means  both  a  city  and  a  territory,  even  though  the  city 
is  outside  the  territory;  the  only  distinction  lying  in  the 
use  or  non-use  of  the  article.  Therefore  it  was  suffi- 
ciently natural,  that  the  Trojan  herald  should  name  the 
whole  from  the  most  excellent  part,  and  so  identify 
them :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  other- 
wise than  natural,  were  he  to  name  the  most  excellent 
part,  and  likewise  to  name  the  whole,  without  verbally 
distinguishing  them. 

So  that  in  II.  iii.  75,  258,  the  phrase ''A/oyo?  €9  itttto^ 
fioTov,  according  to  what  has  preceded,  may  either 
mean, 

1.  The  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  containing  Argos 
and  Mycenae  as  its  head  quarter,  (and  then  the  line  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  third  of  the  modes  above  pointed 
out ;  as  we  might  now  say,  *  we  visited  Rome  and 
Italy.') 

2.  Or  it  may  mean  the  whole  of  Greece,  by  transfer 
from  its  capital  part,  and  then  the  line  must  be  inter- 

i  Oil.  XV.  238. 
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preted  in  the  second  mode,  as  might  now  be  said,  *  to 
our  Green  Erin,  our  Ireland  mother  of  the  brave.' 

Tlie  English  'and'  would  indeed  mar  the  sense:  but 
the  Greek  kqI  is  much  more  elastic,  and  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  Italian  ossioj  or  to  the  sign  = . 

I  doubt  if  there  be  any  passage  in  Homer  where  the 
word  Argos  stands  alone,  or  with  a  characteristic  epi- 
thet such  as  iTriro^oTov^  and  where  it  requires  any  other 
sense  than  one  of  the  three  just  given — the  city — the 
north  east  of  Peloponnesus — and  (by  metonymy)  all 
Greece, 

When  Nestor  (IL  ii.  348)  denounces  those  Greeks 
who  should  think  of  returning  home  before  the  mind 
of  Jupiter  is  known,  and  calls  returning  ^'Apyoa-Se  livai^ 
it  seems  indisputable  that  we  must  construe  "Apyo^ 
Greece. 

When  Paris  says  he  brought  the  KTrnxara  from  Ar- 
gos, the  most  natural  construction  is,  as  the  place  was 
Sparta,  and  therefore  not  Argos  in  the  narrow  sense, 
from  which  he  took  them,  that  he  means  by  Argos  to 
signify  Greece. 

When  Sisyphus  dwells  at  Ephyre,  fivx^  "Apyeo^ 
iTTTro^oToiOy  the  word  means  the  north  eastern  district 
Peloponnesus"'. 

The  worf  "Apyo^  in  the  Catalogue  (ii.  559)  most 
probably  means  the  city  only. 

As  it  is  plain  that  in  some  passages  it  cannot  mean 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  as  that  meaning  does  not  appear 
to  be  supported  by  superior  probability  in  any  place, 
such  a  meaning  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

It  is  another  question  how  we  ought  to  construe  the 
phrases  lULecrov^Apyo^ — 'A'xaiiK6p''Apyo9y  used  four  times 
—and  lacroi/^Apyos, 

™  See  also  XL  xiii.  378.  Od.  xv.  224,  239. 
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The  two  latter  are  evidently  analogous  to  IlcXacryi- 
Kov  "Apyog,  which  we  have  already  found  to  mean 
Thessaly. 

Of  the  four  passages  where  we  read  the  phrase 
'A^auKov  ''Apyos,  the  two  first"  relate  to  the  return  of 
Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks,  and  appear  to  admit 
therefore  either  of  the  limited  sense  of  a  portion  of 
Peloponnesus  as  the  most  eminent  part,  or  of  the  ex- 
tended one  of  all  Greece,  better  than  of  the  interme- 
diate one  of  Peloponnesus  itself,  with  which  neither 
Agamemnon,  nor  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks,  had 
any  separate  and  defined  relation,  as  they  had  with  the 
dominions  of  Agamemnon  in  the  capacity  of  their  su- 
preme Chief,  and  perhaps  with  those  of  the  Pelopid 
family  jointly,  so  as  to  include  Menelaus. 

In  the  third  case  it  is  used  of  Juno,  as  she  goes  to 
hasten  the  birth  of  EurystheusS 

KapitdK(^iMS  V  Ik€t  "Apyos  'AxauVoi;,  kvff  ipa  rjbrj 
l<f>6Cfirjv  i\oxov  l^$€v4kov  Ufparfuibao. 

This  passage  evidently  admits  the  sense  of  the  city, 
or  a  limited  district,  better  than  that  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus at  large.  Indeed,  as  the  seat  of  the  Perseid  do- 
minion is  evidently  intended,  and  as  that  dominion  did 
not  reach  over  all  Peloponnesus,  we  may  say  that  this 
could  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

But  the  fourth  passage  requires  a  larger  signification 
for  this  phrase.  It  is  the  question  of  Telemachus,  asking 
where  Menelaus  had  been  during  all  the  time  that 
iEgisthus  was  about  his  crime  p; 

TTov  MeviXaos  iriv ; 

^  ovK  "Apyeos  fj^v  ^A\auKov,  i\Xh  irrj  iXkfi 

TrXdfer*  iir*  avOpdirovs ; 

This   seems  clearly  to  include  Sparta   in  Achaic 

^  II.  ix.  141,  283.  o  II.  xix.  115.  P  Od.  iii.  249. 
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Argos ;  and,  this  being  so,  no  meaning  is  so  suitable 
to  it  in  this  place  as  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  This  con- 
struction is  also  eminently  suitable  to  the  relation 
between  Eastern  Peloponnesus  and  the  Achsean  power, 
which  had  its  central  seat  there. 

Undoubtedly  Strabo  treats 'A^air/coi/'^A/o^o?  as  mean- 
ing the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  (viii.  5.  p.  365,  ibid.  6. 
p.  369),  but  the  argument  from  Homer's  text  seems  to 
be  against  him  :  and  even  he  admits  from  Od.  iii.  249, 
that  the  term  applied  also  to  Laconia  in  particular: 

aXXa  Koi  tSia>9  t^v  A^aKcoviKriv  outcd  TrpocrayopevOtjvai^, 

As  then  it  appears  that  the  sense  of  Eastern  Pelo- 
ponnesus will  suit  the  phrase  "Apyo^  'AxauKov  in  all 
the  four  passages  where  it  is  employed,  while  the  more 
extended  meaning  of  the  whole  Peloponnesus  is  re- 
quired by  none,  and  could  only  be  even  admissible  in 
one  (Od.  iii.  249),  we  may  conclude  that  Eastern  Pelo- 
ponnesus is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

We  now  come  to  '^laa-ov  ''Apyog. 

In  Od.  xviii.  245,  Eurymachus  the  Suitor,  in  paying  a 
corapUment  to  the  beauty  of  Penelope,  says  to  her,  you 
would  have  more  suitors  than  you  have, 

el  vauris  o-e  fjbouv  av  ''laGov" Apyos^ A\aioL 

Now  it  must  first  be  admitted,  that  this  does  not 
refer  to  any  country  out  of  the  Peloponnesus.  For 
in  the  first  place,  that  was  the  most  distinguished 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  Achaean  seat ;  so  that 
the  intention  of  this  speech  therefore  most  naturally 
bears  upon  it.  But  also  we  have  nothing  in  Homer  to 
connect  any  local  use  of  the  word  "Apyog  with  Middle 
Greece. 

<1  It  is  curious  that  Strabo  Imnov,  as  well  as  hnr6^ov,  when 
should  say  in  viii.  6,  that  Homer  the  former  word  does  not  occur 
often  marks ''A/>yo(  by  the  epithet     at  all  in  the  Homeric  Poems. 
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But  if  Eurymachus  means  nothing  to  the  North  of 
Peloponnesus,  it  is  again  most  probable  that  he  refers 
to  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  with  which  Ithaca  had 
most  intercourse,  where  lay  its  relations  of  business, 
and  of  hospitality.  Now  this  part  was  Western  Pelopon- 
nesus, as  we  see  from  the  journey  of  Ulysses  to  Ephyro 
(Od,  i.  260) ;  from  the  journey  of  Telemachus  which,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  takes  that  direction ;  from  the 
course  of  public  transactions  implied  in  his  speech 
(Od.  iii.  82,  cf.  72) ;  from  the  xp^Wy  which  Ulysses  went 
to  recover  in  Messene  (Od.  xxi.  15) ;  from  Nestor's 
being  the  person  to  visit  Ithaca  in  the  matter  of  the 
great  Trojan  quarrel ;  and  from  the  apprehension  felt  by 
the  party  of  the  Suitors,  that  Ulysses  would  forthwith 
repair  to  Elis,  or  to  Pylos  for  aid.  (Od.  xxiv.  431.) 

Just  so  the  relations  of  Crete  were  with  Eastern 
Peloponnesus ;  and  therefore  Helen  at  Troy  recognises 
Idomeneus,  because  she  has  often  seen  him  in  Sparta. 
And  this,  I  may  observe  in  passing,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  Ulysses,  in  the  fictitious  accounts  which  he 
gives  of  himself  in  Ithaca,  is  so  fond  of  making  himself 
a  Cretan,  namely  that  he  may  avoid  any  risk  of  detec- 
tion, by  placing  his  own  proper  whereabout  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  intercourse. 

Nor  are  we  whollv  without  information  from  Ho- 
mer  on  the  subject  of  the  original  lasus  himself,  from 
whom  the  name  appears  to  be  derived ;  and  whose 
name  we  find  still  subsisting  in  Attica  at  the  time  of 
the  Troica^. 

For  a  passage  in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  informs  us 
that  Amphion,  son  of  lasus  %  was  a  powerful  prince  in 

r  n.  XV.  333.  lasus,  Amphion,  laolkos,  Jason, 

»    Od.  xi.  281.      E.   Curtius    with  the  Ionian  race. 
('  lonier,'  p.  22  et  seqq.)  connects 
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Minyeian  Orchomenus:  that  his  youngest  daughter, 
the  beautiful  Chloris,  was  queen  of  Pylos :  and  that 
Neleus,  marrying  her,  founded  there  the  dynasty  of 
the  Neleids.  Thus  through  Pylos  we  connect  a  power- 
ful lasid  family  with  Western  Peloponnesus,  possibly  five 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  find  from  Homer  that  the  Danaids  or  Perseus  must 
have  been  reigning  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  This  seems 
enough  to  justify  putting  the  sense  of  Western  Pelo- 
ponnesus upon  the  phrase  "laa-ov  "Apyo^  in  the  speech 
of  Eurymachus. 

We  may  justly  inquire  whether  it  is  so  certain,  as 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Minyeian  Orcho- 
menus, where  Amphion  reigned,  was  the  Orchomenus 
of  Boeotia.  For  his  daughter  Chloris  was  sovereign  of 
Pylos,  and  we  must  suppose  that  sovereignty  to  have 
been  not  acquired  by  herself,  but  inherited  from  her 
father.  Now  it  is  very  improbable  that  Amphion  could 
have  been  sovereign  at  the  same  time  of  Pylos  and  of 
the  northern  Orchomenos :  between  which  intervened 
an  .^lid  family  settled  at  the  Isthmus,  another  race  of 
Hellenic  chiefs,  the  line  of  Portheus,  in  jEtolia,  and  per- 
haps also  the  dynasty  of  Cadmus  in  Boeotia.  We  have  no 
instance  in  Homer  of  the  possession  by  the  same  prince  of 
territories  not  continuous.  Now  there  was  there  a  river 
Minyeius,  between  Pylos  and  Elis ;  in  Arcadia  as  well  as 
in  Boeotia  there  was  an  Orchomenos  at  the  period  of 
Homer;  it  seems  then  probable,  that  the  name  of  that 
town  should  be  combined  with  the  Minyeian  name  in 
Peloponnesus  as  well  as  in  Boeotia.  If  it  were  so,  the 
political  connection  with  Pylos  is  natural,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lasian  name  to  Western  Peloponnesus 
becomes  still  more  easy  of  explication.  But  even 
though  the  Orchomenos  here  named  be  Boeotian,  tho 
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case  remains  sufficiently  clear.  For  it  was  once,  or 
formerly  (ttotc)  that  Amphion  reigned  in  Orchomenus ; 
and  the  meaning  may  well  be,  that  having  in  earlier 
life  reigned  there,  he  had  afterwards  accompanied  the 
southward  movement  of  the  time,  perhaps  being  ex- 
pelled from  his  fat  soil ;  and  that  he  established,  or  re- 
established the  connection  between  Western  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  lasian  name. 

Lastly,  the  place  fA€(rov''Apyog  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  English  expression,  *  through  the  breadth  of  Ar- 
gos,'  or  all  over  Argos ;  and  though  we  may  think  that 
"Apyog  alone  means  one  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ^leVoi/ 
"Apyog  may  very  well  mean  the  whole.  In  the  speech 
of  Diomed^  to  Glaucus,  it  cannot  mean  less  than  this : 
on  the  other  hand,  from  its  being  the  counterpart  of 
Lycia,  it  may  perhaps  not  less  probably  signify  the 
whole  of  settled  Greece,  and  thus  be  the  equivalent  of 
vav  "Apyog  in  II.  ii.  io8.  But  the  more  convenient 
sense  for  Od.  xv.  80  is  plainly  the  Peloponnesus,  be- 
cause then  it  squares  precisely  with  Hellas  in  the  same 
passage,  and  the  two  together  make  up  the  whole  of 
Greece.  But  without  disturbing  the  signification  of 
the  word  Hellas,  as  meaning  Northern  and  Middle 
Greece,  we  might  still  give  to  lULccrov  Argos  the  force  of 
*  all  Greece.'  The  words  of  Menelaus  would  then  stand  as 
if  an  inhabitant  of  London  said  to  his  friend  a  foreigner, 
*I  will  take  you  through  Scotland  and  all  Britain.'  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  decide  absolutely  between  these 
two  senses  of  iuLi(roi/''Apyog.  What  we  see  plainly  is,  that 
the  word  "Apyog  had  taken  the  deepest  root,  and  a  very 
wide  range,  in  connection  with  Greek  settlements,  and 
with  such  settlements  only. 

*  IL  vL  224. 
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And  now  with  respect  to  the  line  so  much  criticised, 

iyxelrj  y  CK^icaoTo  IlaviWrjvai  Koi  'AxoiotJs". 

The  word  UaviXXrive^  may,  we  have  seen,  either  mean 
the  tribes  of  Greece  beyond  the  Isthmus,  or  those  of 
all  Greece :  in  which  latter  and  more  likely  sense  it  is^ 
coextensive  with  *A^aioL  I  here  finally  touch  upon 
this  verse  along  with  those  properly  geographical,  on 
account  of  the  important  combination  which  it  in- 
volves. 

We  find  in  ILL  270,  iii.49,  and  in  Od.vii.25,  xvi.  18, 
the  expression  cnrln  yain^  which  some  of  the  gramma- 
rians, and  the  common  opinion  mentioned  by  Strabo*, 
have  explained  to  mean  the  Peloponnesus,  while  mo- 
dem scholars  render  it  simply  distant^.  In  the  two 
passages  of  the  Iliad,  the  former  construction  is  cer- 
tainly more  suitable :  and  the  combination  with  nikodev 
in  11.  L  270,  is  tautological,  flat,  and  un-Homeric,  if 
airiri  mean  merely  distant.  In  Od.  xvLi8  either  sense 
will  serve  the  passage.  In  Od.  vii.  25  (when  we  again 
have  rrikoQev)  Ulysses  states  himself  to  have  come  €^ 
oTr/jyy  7aw-  As  he  had  not  come  from  Peloponnesus, 
it  is  assumed  that  this  is  not  the  meaning.  I  question 
the  reasoning.  Ulysses  everywhere,  when  questioned, 
shows  an  immense  fertility  in  fiction  about  himself :  in 
every  case,  however,  carefully  reporting  himself  to  be 
come  from  a  distant  spot.  I  see  no  reason  therefore  why 
we  should  not  construe  'Ax/i;  yaia  to  mean  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  in  conformity  with  the  tradition  which  ^chy- 
lus"  reports  concerning  Apis,  and  with  the  undoubted 
usage  of  the  tragedians.  As  I  interpret  the  Outer 
or  Romance-geography  of  the  Odyssey,  the  Peloponne- 

a  n.  ii.  530.  mann  Lexil.  in  voc.     Crusius  ad 

*  Strabo  viii.  p.  371.  locc. 

y  Heyne  on  H.  i.  270.     Butt-         «  Suppl.  277. 
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SOS  wodM  be  understood  by  the  Phseacians  of  Homer 
to  be  extremely  remote  from  their  coantrr.  The  differ- 
ence of  quantity  is  no  snfiicient  reason  against  this  con- 
stmction.  Plainly  ^A-rlri  ycuri,  if  it  be  a  proper  name 
at  all,  means  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  and  not  a  part 
of  it,  for  Nestor  in  H.  i.  270  uses  it  so  as  to  include  the 
Western  side,  and  Hector,  II.  iii.  49,  so  as  to  include 
the  EBStem. 

I  will  now  sum  up  the  conclusions  to  which  this  in- 
quiry has  brought  us,  either  by  certain  or  by  probable 
evidence,  with  respect  to  Homer's  geographical  nomen- 
clature for  Greece  at  large,  and  for  its  principal  mem- 
bers. 

1 .  ^A'xath         T 

^Axcuh  ycua  >  invariably  mean  the  whole  of  Greece. 

*A')(aii9  aia    J 

2.  "Apyof  either  alone,  or  with  epithets  other  than 
those  which  concern  geographical  extension,  means 

(i)  The  city  only,  as  in  II.  iv.  52,  and  probably  in 
II.  ii.  559. 

(2)  The  immediate  dominions  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Peloponnesus,  as  in 
Od.  iii.  263. 

But  it  is  possible,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  "Apyog  in  this  sense  should  be  held  to  in- 
clude the  whole  Pelopid  dominions,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  having  a  certain  political  unity, 

and  thus  to  be  the  equivalent  ofApyog^Ajfai- 
..  / 

IKOV. 

(3)  By  metonymy  from  this  supreme  and  metro- 
politan quarter  of  Greece,  it  means  the  whole 
country. 

3.  The  phrase  Trav^Apyo^  in  II.  ii.  108  means  the 
whole  of  Continental  Greece. 
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4.  The  phrase  /uLca-ov" Apyo9  means  most  probably  the 
whole  of  Greece,  or  Greece  at  large ;  possibly  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus only. 

5.  TLeXaa-yiKov^'Apyo^  is  Thessaly,  from  Macedonia  to 
(Eta. 

6.^AxauKov''Apyo9  means  the  Pelopid  dominions  of  the 
Troic  time,  or  in  general  words,  Eastern  Peloponnesus. 
y.^laa-ov^Apyot^  means  Western  Peloponnesus. 

8.  The  word  "EXXo?  means 

( 1 )  probably  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Achilles, 
as  in  II.  ii.  683,  ix.  395  ; 

(2)  certainly  the  country  outside  them  to  the  south- 
ward of  Phthia,  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  probably  reaching  northward  through  the 
rest  of  Thessaly  :  II.  ix.  447  and  elsewhere ; 

(3)  it  is  possible  thafEXXa?  may  mean  all  Greece 
in  Od.  i.  344,  and  xv.  80 ;  but  more  likely 
that  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in  (2). 

9.  The  phrase  'Att/j;  70/17  most  probably,  though  not 
certainly,  means  the  entire  Peloponnesus. 

What  then  was  this  name  "Apy 09,  "which  Homer  uses 
so  much  more  frequently,  and  with  so  much  more  elas- 
ticity and  diversity  of  sense,  than  any  other  territorial 
name  whatever  ? 

In  the  first  place  let  us  remark  how  rarely  it  is  used 
for  a  city ;  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we  cannot 
be  said  to  find  it  more  than  once.  Its  proper  meaning 
is  evidently  a  tract  of  country. 

From  this  it  is  limited  to  the  city  to  which  the  tract 
of  country  belonged  :  or  it  is  extended  to  the  country 
at  large,  of  which  the  particular  tract  was  the  capital 
or  governing  part.  Both  these  significations  are  what 
are  termed  improper :  the  latter  is  also  political,  and 
has  no  relation  to  race,  or  to  an  eponymist,  or  to  any 
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physical  features  of  soil  or  scenery,  whether  the  word 
"Apyog  may  have  had  such  reference  or  not,  when  used 
in  its  original,  proper,  and  usual  application,  to  mean  a 
district. 

As  previously  with  populations,  let  us  now  set  out 
the  various  descriptions  of  source,  to  which  the  Ho- 
meric names  of  countries  and  places  owe  their  origin. 

They  appear  to  be  derived  either 

1.  From  an  individual  eponymist,  as  Ithaca  from 
Ithacus,  Od.xvii.207;  Dardania  from  Dardanus,  Il.xx. 
216;  Ascanie  from  Ascanius,  II.  ii.  863 ;  while  we  see 
the  intermediate  stage  of  the  process  in  the  name'ATr/iy, 
joined  with  701a,  supposed  to  indicate  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  to  be  derived  from  Apis. 

2.  From  a  race  in  occupation :  as  in  the  case  of 
^A'xai'h  yaia,  and  'Axori?  simply,  from  the  Achseans; 
•'EXXay  from  the^EXXoi ;  Kp^Tfj  or  KpfjTat  (Od.  xiv.  199) 
from  the  Kjo^tc?. 

3.  From  its  physical  features  or  circumstances  di- 
rectly, such  as  AiyiaXo9  from  being  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea :  there  is  also  a  town  A17/0X09  of  the  Pa- 
phlagonians,  II.  ii.  855.  Probably  we  may  add  EiJjSoia, 
Euboea,  from  the  adaptation  of  that  fertile  island  to  till- 
age, which  afterwards  made  it  the  granary  of  Athens. 

4.  Frorti  some  race  occupying  it :  and  in  the  cases 
where  that  race  has  been  named  from  any  feature  of 
the  country,  then,  not  directly  but  derivatively,  from  the 
country  itself. 

For  instance,  OpfJ/cj;  from  Qp^Kc^,  Thracians,  which 
word  again  must  come  from  a  common  root  with  rpa- 
Xw.     The  name  Tpriyjv  has  obviously  a  similar  origin. 

So  again  in  the  later  Greek  we  find  the  old  AlylaKo^ 
named  AlyioK^ia  from  the  intermediate  formation  Ai- 
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yiaXei^ :  and  perhaps  ''ApyoXiq  from  the  'Apyeioi,  who 
inhabited  it,  and  took  their  name  from^'Apyoy. 

And  so  in  Homer  we  have  $6/17 ;  from  that  appa- 
rently comes  ^dioif  and  from  this  again,  in  the  later 
Greek,  Phthiotis. 

Such  then  are  the  ordinary  sources,  as  far  as  we 
know,  of  the  territorial  names  of  Homer. 

The  three  aids  which  we  have  for  judging  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name'^Apyo?  are,  the  Homeric  text, 
etymology,  and  the  later  tradition. 

None  of  these  in  any  manner  connect  the  name 
''Apyog  either  with  an  eponymist,  or  with  a  race  of  in- 
habitants, either  mediately  or  immediately,  as  its  root. 
We  can  only  therefore  look  for  its  origin  in  something 
related  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  or  coun- 
tries, to  which  it  was  applied. 

The  word  apyog  itself  is  frequently  found  in  Homer 
otherwise  than  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  used  as  an 
adjective  in  the  following  combinations : 

1.  Kvveg  apyo\  II.  i.  <^o. 

2.  jBoe?  apyo\  II.  xxiii.  30. 

3.  apyifv  x?"^  Od,  XV.  161. 

So  also  we  have  the  compounds   apyti^   (Kepawog) 

apytKepawo^j  apyearrfi^  (N0T09),  apyevvai  {oteg^  0601/01), 
apytvoeig  (Kajmetpog),  apytoSovreg  (vey),  apytiroSeg  {kui/c^), 

TIoSapyn9  (horse  of  Achilles). 

And  it  is  usual  to  give  to  the  word  apybg^  in  these 
several  forms  the  several  senses  of 

I.  Swift,  as  in  swift  dogs,  swift  thunderbolt. 

a.  White,  as  in^  white  goose,  white  (chalky)  Ca- 
meirus. 

&   See   Scott  and  Liddell,  in     Od.  ii.  11,  and  Hermann  quoted 
voc.     Damm  Lex.  Honu  in  voc.     by  him. 
Crusiua  II.  xxiii.  30.    Nitzsch  on 
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3.  Sleek,  shining,  as  in  sleek  6xen,  with  glistening 
coats. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  what  is  swift  in  motion  gives  an 
appearance  of  shining :  and  what  shines  is  in  some  degree 
akin  to  whiteness.  But  it  is  neither  easy  to  say,  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  primary,  and 
which  the  secondary,  meaning  of  the  word,  nor  what  is 
its  etymology.  Nor  does  it  show  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  local  name  "Apyo^^  which,  from  the 
variety  of  its  applications,  apart  from  any  question  of 
race  or  political  connection,  must  have  had  some  etymo- 
logical signification. 

Nor,  as  regards  the  jSoe?  apyoi  in  particular,  is  it  very 
easy  to  believe  in  the  sleekness  of  the  oxen  in  Homer^s 
time,  (this  seems  to  be  rather  an  idea  borrowed  from 
the  processes  and  experience  of  modern  times,)  or  of 
the  camp  oxen  of  any  time.  Nor  is  the  matter  mended 
by  two  forced  attempts,  one  to  construe  jSoey  apyoi  as 
oxen  having  white  fat  within  them,  or  again,  as  slow 
oxen.  From  these  sources,  then,  we  can  at  present 
obtain  no  light. 

Now  I  submit  that  the  just  signification  of  the  pro- 
per name'^A/^yoj  is  to  be  found  by  considering  it  as  akin 
to  the  word  epyovy  which  plainly  appears  in  Homer  to 
have  agricultural  labours  for  its  primary  object.  And 
it  seems  pretty  clear,  that  by  the  transposition  of 
letters  which  so  commonly  occurs  in  popular  speech, 
especially  during  the  infant  state  of  languages,  the 
word  aypo^^  *  a  field,'  is  no  more  than  a  form  of  "Apyog. 

K.  O.  Miiller,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  that  "Ap- 
yo9  with  the  ancients  means  a  plain '^:  I  would  add  a 
plain,  not  as  being  a  flat  surface,  but  as  being  formed 

b  Orchomenus  und  die  Minyer,  p.  119.      Sec   also   E.  Ourtius 
'lonier,'  p.  17. 
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of  cultivable  ground,  or  else  it  means  a  settlement 
formed  upon  such  ground. 

In  speaking  of  the  word  plain  as  applied  to  Greece, 
we  use  it  relatively,  not  as  it  would  be  employed  in 
reference  to  Russia  or  Hungary,  but  as  meaning  the 
broader  levels  between  the  hills,  and  commonly  towards 
the  sea :  such  as  those  valleys  of  Scotland  which  are 
called  carseSy  or  those  called  straths. 

Now  in  the  first  place  I  know  no  other  meaning  of 
the  word  "Apyoq  which  will  suit  its  various  uses  in 
Homer  as  Pelasgic  Argos,  Achaic  Argos,  lasian  Ar- 
gos.  What  is  the  one  common  physical  feature  of  the 
several  regions  that  accounts  for  the  common  factor  in 
these  three  compound  expressions,  if  it  be  not  that 
of  plain,  that  is  to  say,  cultivable,  and  cultivated,  or 
settled  country? 

Again,  look  at  the  relation  of  "Apyog  to  ^Apyetoi. 
Wbat  except  a  physical  and  geographical  meaning. 
Still  adhering  to  the  word,  and  holding  it  somewhat 
short  of  the  mature  and  familiar  use  of  a  proper  name, 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  history 
and  geography  of  Greece  so  many  cases  of  an  Argos, 
without  Argives,  that  is  local  or  provincial  Argives, 
belonging  to  it?  Achaic  Argos  indeed  has  'Apyeioi 
belonging  to  it,  but  Pelasgic  and  lasian  Argos  have 
none.  Just  so  we  might  speak  of  the  Highlands  of 
Saxony,  or  of  the  Lowlands  of  Switzerland ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  first  are  not  known  as  Highlanders, 
nor  those  of  the  latter  as  Lowlanders  ^. 

I  believe  there  are  no  phrases,  which  more  nearly 
translate  the  words  "^Apyog  and  'Apyetoi^  than  Lowlands 

c  Strabo  found  in  his  own  the  Argive  plain  passed  by  the 
time,  and  has  reported  it  as  the  name  of  "A/yyoy,  and  not  the  city 
custom   of  the    *  modems,'  that     only. 

c  c 
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and  I^whnd€TS  resfiectiTelT.  For  the  w^wd  Lowlands 
wnm  hud  doc  ooIt  Ijii^  low,  but  bolh  Ijing  low,  and 
ako  being  &Toimt^  for  cuIdTaiioo:  and  these  ideas 
more  tndj  represent  the  land  fitted  fiv  the  sort  of 
settlemeDt  called  ^Apjc^fj  than  the  mere  idea  of  lerel 
plains. 

If  this  be  the  idea  of  the  word  Aigos,  we  see  the 
proprietT  of  its  application  to  the  citj  of  Aigoa  and  its 
district.  For  this  citj  stood,  as  a  citj  of  the  town  and 
more  open  cooDtrr,  in  a  certaio  opposition  to  Mjc^ue, 
which  nestled  among  the  hills ;  and  which  bore  geogra- 
phically much  the  same  relation  to  Argos»  as  Dardania 
to  Ilion.  It  afterwards  fell  also  into  the  same  political 
analogy. 

In  the  phrase  * AxaiTcor  *Apyoq^  Homer  deals  with  a 
case  where,  as  it  is  sometimes  applied  without  an 
epithet,  'Apyo?  may  jastly  be  called  a  proper  name, 
like  the  Eoropean  Pays-ias ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this  in  his  '  Pelasgic  Argos,'  and  *  lasian  Argos,* 
and  it  seems  likely  that  he  rather  intends  in  those 
phrases  to  employ  the  term  Argos  as  a  word  simply 
descriptive,  and  to  speak  of  the  Pelasgian  Lowlands, 
and  the  lasian  Lowlands.  The  difference  of  sense  is 
just  that  which  we  should  indicate  in  English  by  the 
absence  of  the  capital  letter. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  name  had  not  exhausted 
its  elasticity  even  after  Homer's  time.  In  later  ages 
we  find  an  Argos  of  Orestis  in  Macedonia ;  an  Argos 
of  Amphilochia  in  Western  Greece ;  an  Argos  near 
Larissa  in  Thessaly^,  and  other  cases  more  remote. 
Nothing  but  a  geographical  force  still  adhering  to  the 
word  will  account  for  this  extension. 

*J  Craracr'a  Greece,  i.  197.  385.  ii.  10.  Strabo  ix.  p.  440. 
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The  same  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  epi- 
thets and  quasi-epithetSy  or  descriptive  phrases,  apph'ed 
to  it  by  Homer.  With  the  exception  of  one  passage, 
where  he  gives  it  the  political  epithet®  kKvtov^  they  are 
all  physical ;  being  linrofioTou,  7ro\vSiy\fiovj  iroXvirvpov, 
and  ovOap  apovpri^.  Of  these  four  epithets,  the  first  is  in 
Homer  peculiarly  connected  with  the  specific  form  and 
character  of  the  country :  accordingly,  while  it  is  the 
standing  epithet  of  Argos,  being  used  with  it  eleven 
times  out  of  only  fifteen  in  which  the  word  has  any 
epithet  or  quasi-epithet  attached  to  it,  it  is  never  found 
with  Achffiis,  or  with  Hellas.  And  the  proof  of  its 
physically  descriptive  character  lies  in  the  passage 
where  Telemachus  gives  to  Menelaus  an  account  of 
Ithaca ; 

^j;  V  'IddfcT;  <At  ip^  bp6fMi  €ip€€^,  ot/re  rt  XelixtaV 
alyCfioTos,  Kol  fiaXXov  iw/jparos  linro/3oroio^. 

The  t7nr6fioT09  of  Homer,  again,  does  not  point  merely 
to  fertility,  but  also  to  labour  and  its  results;  not 
merely  to  pasture,  but  also  to  grain,  for  the  horses  of 
Homer  are  fed  on  this  as  well  as  on  herbage, 

Kpi  XevKiv  ipfTTTopLfvoi  Koi  6k€vpas^. 

Now,  in  referring  the  word  "Apyog  to  a  common  root 
and  significancy  with  epyov^  we  are  not  bound  to  hold 
that  it  attains  its  initial  vowel  by  junction  with  the  par- 
ticle a  used  in  its  intensive  sense.  For  we  have  the 
word,  and  also  its  derivatives,  in  this  form,  coming  down 
to  us  from  the  old  Greek.  Among  the  four  tribes  of 
Attica  which  subsisted  until  the  time  of  Cleisthenes^, 
one  was  that  of  the  ''ApyaSeg  or  husbandmen  :  and  in 
the  Elian  inscription  supposed  to  date  about  the  For- 

e  II.  xxiv.  437.  S  H.  V.  196.  viii.  560. 

f  Od.  iv.  606.  ^  Grote's  Hist. 

C  C  2 
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tieth  Olympiads  or  more  than  600  years  B.  C,  we 
have  the  very  word  epyov  in  the  form  apyov^  with  the 
digamma,  in  a  passage  which  I  copy, 

AITEfEnOS  AITEfAPrON 

This  inscription,  says  the  Article  in  the  Museum  Critic 
cum^  is  of  older  date  than  any  other  which  has  either 
been  brought  in  copy  from  Greece,  or  is  to  be  found  on 
the  marbles.  The  matter  of  it  is  a  public  treaty,  be- 
tween the  Eh'ans  and  some  of  their  neighbours,  con- 
cluded for  an  hundred  years. 

Another  good  example  of  the  interchange  of  the 
vowels  a  and  c  is  in  the  word  Ojoow,  which  it  is  obvious 
to  derive  from  e^oa,  the  earth.  In  the  Latin  we  see 
both  forms  preserved,  the  one  in  aro  to  plough,  the 
other  in  sera  to  sow.  And  this  latter  suggests  the 
derivation  of  the  Greek  a-Trelpao  from  a  similar  source. 

If  then  tlie  meaning  oVApyog  be  an  agricultural  set- 
tlement, and  its  root  the  same  with  that  of  epyov^  we 
need  not  now  discuss  at  large  whether  that  root  be  the 
old  word  epa  or  terra,  which  however  appears  to  be  pro- 
bable, and  which  accounts  both  for  the  especial  refer- 
ence of  the  word  epyov  in  Homer  to  tillage,  the  oldest 
industry,  and  for  the  subsequent  extension  of  its  mean- 
ing to  labour  and  its  results  in  general. 

Now,  having  this  view  of  the  words  "Apyog  and  ep- 
yovy  we  shall  find,  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  labour 
itself,  a  meaning  which  will  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
Homeric  adjective,  and  for  all  its  compounds  in  all 
their  varied  applications.  That  idea  is  always  in  rela- 
tion with  what  is  earnest,  and  (so  to  speak)  strengthful ; 
sometimes  this  takes  the  form  of  keenness,  and  then 

*  See  Mtiseum  Criticum,  vol.  i.  p.  536,  and  Marshes  Hor»  Pelas- 
gica?,  p.  70. 
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comes  in  the  idea  of  swiftness  in  conjunction  with 
labour :  sometimes,  again,  it  takes  the  form  of  patience, 
and  then  labour  suggests  slowness.  The  labour  of  a 
dog  is  swift,  that  of  an  ox  is  patient :  hence  the  Kvveg 
apyoi  are  laborious  dogs,  therefore  swift ;  and  hence  too 
the  fioeg  apyoi  are  laborious  oxen,  therefore  slow ;  the 
oflSce  of  the  one  being  to  cover  space,  and  of  the  other 
to  overcome  resistance.  We  may  bring  the  two  senses 
near  without  any  loss  in  either  case,  by  calling  the  oxen 
sturdy  or  sedulous,  and  the  dogs  strenuous  or  keen. 

The  third  sense  of  whiteness  legitimately  attaches  to 
the  effect  of  rapid  motion  upon  the  eye. 

The  sense  of  sleekness  does  not  appear  to  be  required 
in  Homer:  but  it  may  be  a  derivative  from  that  of 
whiteness. 

By  one  or  more  of  the  three  first  senses,  or  by  the 

original  sense  of  labour  in  its  (so  to  speak)  integral 

idea,  all  the  Homeric  words  may  be  justly  rendered. 

Some  of  them  will  bear  either  the  sense  of  swift,  or 

that  of  white:   for  instance,  apytjg  with  Kcpawo^.     In 

Aristotle S  de  Mundo,  c. 4,  we  have  rSnf  KepawZv..  .01 

To^ea)?  ^£OTTon"e9,  apyrJTeg  Xeyovrai.     And  again,  apye- 

<TTfi9  with  N0T09.     This  may  mean  the  fleet  Notus :  it 

may  also  mean  white,  as  carrying  the  light  white  cloud 

from  over  the  sea,  in  the  sense  taken  by  Horace,  who 

appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  and  careful  observer 

of  Homeric  epithets ;  and  who  says, 

Albus  ut  obscure  deterget  nubila  ccelo 
SsBpe  Notus  \ 

This  sense  of  the  word  Argos  will  suit  other  uses  of 

it  which  have  not  been  yet  named. 

For  instance,  it  will  suit  the  ship  Argo,  which  we  may 

^  Steph.  Lex.  1  Carm.  I.  vii,  15. 
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consider  as  swift,  or,  and  perhaps  preferably,  as  stout, 
strong,  doing  battle  with  the  waves :  as  we  now  say,  a 
good  ship,  or  a  gallant  ship.  Again,  it  suits  the  noble  dog 
Argus  of  the  Odyssey,  whose  character  would  be  but 
inadequately  represented  by  either  patient,  swift,  or 
white.  Considering  this  word  as  the  adjective  of  the 
word  which  describes  what  has  been  well  called  by  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,  "  noble,  fruitful  labour,'*  we 
at  once  see  him  before  us,  swift  as  he  had  been,  and 
patient  as  he  was,  but  also  brave,  faithful,  trustful,  and 
trustworthy.  Argus  the  spy,  named  in  the  'Apyei^ovniff 
of  Homer,  represents  one  side  of  the  early  meaning  of 
the  word™.  The  adjective  apyoXeoy,  exaggerating  as  well 
as  isolating  that  element  of  difRculty  which  the  root 
comprises,  represents  another :  and  the  later  word  ap^ 
yovvT€9  °,  the  idle,  catching  the  idea  of  slowness  at  the 
point  where  it  passes  into  inertness,  similarly  represents 
yet  another. 

Such  being  the  case  in  regard  to  the  name ''Apyo^, 
we  shall  now  have  an  easy  task  in  dealing  with  ^Apyeioi. 

Homer  employs  this  word  in  four  places  (to  speak 
in  round  numbers)  for  three  in  which  he  uses  Aavaol. 

He  employs  it  as  an  epithet,  sometimes  with  the  name 
of  Juno,  and  frequently  with  the  name  of  Helen. 

In  the  Odyssey®  we  have  this  singular  and  rare  jux- 
taposition of  the  words : 

*Apy€l(av  AavaQv  rjb*  'l\Cov  oXrov  ii.Koiiav, 

NitzschP  observes,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  the 
word  'Apyelcov  to  be  an  epithet,  and  this  observation  is 
quoted  by  G.Crusius.   Eustathius,  the  Scholiast,  Barnes, 

™  See  Nitzsch  on  Od.  i.  38  for  Argos. 
his  etjrmology  of  Argeiphontes ;         o  Soph.  Fr.  288. 
but  not  for  his  etymology  of  Ar-         o  Od.  viii.  578. 
gus,  which  he  simply  refers  to         P  In  loc. 
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Payne  Knight,  do  not  notice  it.  It  seems  to  me  more 
agreeable  to  Homeric  laws  to  treat  ^Apyelcov  as  the  sub- 
stantive, and  Aavawv  as  the  adjective.  For  as  Homer 
knows  of  an  Achaic,  an  lasian,  a  Pelasgic  Argos,  so  he 
may  consistently  speak  of  Danaan  Argives,  with  the 
latent  idea  that  there  might  be,  and  were,  other  Low- 
landers  out  of  Greece.  But  there  were  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  any  other  Danaans  than  a  single  Greek  dynasty. 

Homer  also  in  other  places  uses  Aavaot^  as  an  adjec- 
tive, with  the  substantives  tjpooeg  and  al\ixviTaL  He  has 
no  corresponding  use  of  'Apycioi :  thus  the  old  idea  of 
a  colonus  or  farming  settler  seems  still  to  colour  the 
word,  and  lingers  in  it,  even  after  it  has  grown  to  be  in 
common  use  a  proper  name. 

In  the  application  of  the  word  ^Apyel^  as  an  epithet 
to  Juno  and  Helen,  he  appears  not  to  mean  simply 
Greek  but  Argive  Juno,  Argive  Helen,  so  that  the 
word  here  is  not  properly  the  singular  of'Apyeioi  the 
national  name,  but  simply  the  adjective  formed  from 
"Apyoq^  in  the  sense  of  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  which 
formed  the  Pelopid  dominions.  To  these  Helen  be- 
longed :  and  for  that  family,  as  previously  for  the  Per- 
seid  race,  Juno  felt  her  chief  anxiety,  evidently  because 
they  were  the  political  heads  of  Greece. 

Thus  the  use  of  Argeian  as  an  adjective  seems  to  be 
quite  clearly  limited  to  a  local  sense  of  the  word  :  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commentators  before  Nitzsch  should  not 
have  been  directed  to  the  line  in  the  Eighth  Odyssey, 
and  that  Nitzsch,  with  nptaeq  Aai/aol  and  aix/xfrrai  Aavaol 
to  guide  him,  should  suggest  the  sense  of  Argive  Da- 
naans, instead  of  Danaan  Argives. 

1  II.  ii.  no,  256.    XV.  733.    xii.  419. 
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The  local  use,  however,  of  the  Argeian  name  must 
not  be  dismissed  without  a  more  full  inYestigation. 
Let  us  first  dispose  of  its  use  for  Juno  and  Helen. 

The  proof  that  Helen  is  meant  to  be  described  as 
not  merely  Greek,  but  as  C(mnected  with  Achaic  Argos 
or  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  has  already  been  suflSciently  ^ 
set  forth. 

As  respects  Juno,  we  shall  find  that  her  affections 
always  centre  in  the  house  that  was  paramount  in  the 
chief  seat  of  Hellenic  power,  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus. 
Her  tenacious  attachments  are  constantly  directed  to 
the  nation,  and  they  survive  dynastic  changes.  Hence 
her  keen  and  venturesome  feeling  for  Eurystheus; 
her  never  dying,  never  sleeping  hatred  to  his  rival 
Hercules;  her  esteem  for  Agamemnon  equally  with 
Achilles'',  though  they  were  so  unequal  in  fame  and 
valour :  perhaps  suggesting  that  Achilles  was  regarded 
by  her  either  because  he  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Agamemnon,  or  because  he  was  closely  allied 
to  the  chief  Achaean  stock*.  Hence  it  is  that,  when 
he  has  assumed  his  armsS  she  thunders  in  his  honour : 
and  hence  her  especial  love  for  the  three  cities,  which 
were  the  symbols  of  Greek  power,  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
Mycenae".  So  intense  is  her  attachment,  that  she 
could  wish  to  be  the  actual  mother  of  the  Greeks, 
even  as  she  would  readily  devour  the  Trojans  upon 
occasion*.  Hence,  once  more,  even  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  she  is  almost  a  mute,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Aga- 
memnon y  came  safe  across  the  sea,  for  Juno  protected 

q  Sup.  p.  353,  4.  u  II.  iv.  52. 

r  U.  i.  196.  X  Od.  iv.  35. 

»  Inf.  p.  417.  >■  Od.  iv.  515. 
*  Od.  xi.  45. 
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Lira.  This  is  quite  enough  to  fix  the  sense  of  ^Apyelfj, 
when  it  is  applied  to  Juno,  as  a  local  sense. 

In  fact.  Homer's  use  of  this  word  with  a  restrained 
and  local  sense  is  not  only  clear,  but  most  carefully  de- 
fined, both  as  to  time  and  as  to  place. 

While  in  the  army  before  Troy  he  freely  inter- 
changes Danaan,  Argive,  and  Achaean,  as  they  are  near 
enough  to  identity  for  his  purpose,  he  never  applies 
Danaan  at  all  to  the  Greeks  at  home,  and  employs  the 
other  two  names  with  the  most  accurate  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Argeian  name  is  confined  in  place  to  the  East- 
ern Peloponnesus,  and  in  time  to  the  Perseid  epoch. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Pelopid 
house,  the  Argeian  name  ceases  to  be  applied  to  their 
immediate  subjects.  Let  us  now  examine  passages 
which  may  illustrate  the  case. 

I.  Two  or  nearly  three  generations  before  the  Troica, 
in  the  time  when  Bellerophon  was  young,  Proetus  ruled 
over  the  'Apyetot^ 

'Apyefttv*  Zevs  yap  ol  inrh  a-KriTTTfH^  ibiiiaaa€v^. 

Now  Proetus  was  certainly  not  lord  of  Greece.  There 
was  no  lord  paramount  of  Greece  before  the  Pelopids : 
and  near  the  time  of  Proetus  we  haveEury8theus,CEneu8 
and  his  line,  Cadmus  and  his  line,  Neleus  and  his 
line,  Minos  and  his  line,  as  well  as  probably  other 
thrones,  each  in  its  own  place.  But  Proetus  falls  within 
the  period  of  the  Perseids,  and  within  the  local  cir- 
cumscription of  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus  where  they 
reigned. 

«  II.  vi.  158. 
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2.  But  neither  is  Eurystheus  spoken  of  by  Homer 
as  sovereign  of  Greece;  though  he  is  king  of  the 
Argives  % 

For  when  Juno  fraudulently  asks  and  obtains  from 
Jupiter  the  promise  that  the  person  to  be  bom  that 
day  shall  enjoy  a  certain  sovereignty,  it  is  not  over  the 
Argives,  but  over  the  irepiKrloveg : 

j  fj  fxiv  rhv  TtivTiatn  TT€piKTi6v€(r<nv  ivi^€iv 

'  8y  K€V  iit*  rjfjLaTi  T^b€  iricru  fieri  itoaal  yvvaiKO^. 

'  Thus  the  promise  is  the  babe  shall  reign  over  vepc- 

(  Kriov€99  a  word  clearly  inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that 

straggling  territory,  which  was  occupied  irregularly  by 
the  Greeks.  But  when  the  fulfilment  is  claimed,  it  is 
that  he  shall  reign  over  ^Apyeioi,  Therefore  the  two 
names  are  coextensive,  and  accordingly  'Apyelot  does 
not  mean  all  Greeks ;  for  example,  it  does  not  include 

{  the  line  of  Cadmus  then  ruling  in  Boeotia. 

[  3.  But  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  Tydeus,  who 

was  lord  of  Argos  during  the  epoch  of  the  Pelopid 
sovereigns.  And  now  we  find  that  his  subjects  cease 
to  be  called  'Apycloi  (see  II.  v.  803.  iv.  384)  in  the 
legends,  where  Homer  observes  a  peculiar  nicety  in  the 
application  of  these  important  words. 

4.  Still  the  Argeian  name  continues  to  preserve  its 
local  application  to  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  and  its  dis- 

/  trict,  or  of  Achaic  Argos. 

I  At  the  games  on  the  death  of  Patroclus,  Idomeneus 

thinks  he  discerns  Diomed  coming  in  as  the  winner, 
and  he  describes  him  thus : 

•  II.  xix.  122. 
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do/c^ei  hi  /xoi  liJLix€vai  i.vrjp 
AhtaXos  y€vir]Vy  ixera  8'  'Apyefoi<riv  avi<T<T€i^. 

It  is  plain  that  here  Idomeneus  means  among  Ar- 
gives,  and  not  among  Greeks. 

1.  Because  not  Diomed  was  lord  among  the  Greeks, 
but  Agamemnon. 

2.  Because  Diomed  was  lord  over  a  part  of  the 
Argives. 

3.  Because  the  word  is  used  in  evident  contradis- 
tinction to,  and  correspondence  with,  the  foregoing 
word  A?T0)Xo9,  which  is  undoubtedly  local. 

Again,  when  we  are  told  that  Orestes  made  a 
funeral  feast  for  the  'Apyetoi^  we  may  probably  pre- 
sume that  we  have  here  again  the  local  sense. 

Thus  we  see  plainly  enough  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
the  Argive  name.  Belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
ruling  part  of  Greece,  it  grows  so  as  to  be  applicable  to 
all  Greeks,  in  cases  where  no  confasion  can  arise  from 
its  being  thus  employed.  Thus  the  Roman  name  became 
applicable  to  Campanians  or  Calabrians  as  subjects  of 
Rome,  in  contradistinction  to  Germans,  Dacians,  or  Par- 
thians ;  but  if  the  subject  in  hand  were  domestic  and 
Italian,  the  domestic  distinction  would  naturally  revive. 
Even  so  Homer's  Greeks  are  all  Argeians  in  the  Troica : 
but  at  home  they  have  their  local  meaning,  like  Cad- 
means,  j^tolians,  Pylians,  Elians,  Epeans,  Arcadians, 
Locrians,  and  also,  as  we  shall  find,  Achoeajis. 

It  is  at  the  very  period  of  the  local  prevalence  of  the 
Argive  name,  that  we  find  also  from  Homer  unequivo- 
cal appearances  of  a  Cretan  empire,  circumscribing  it 
by  sea,  and  possibly  more  or  less  by  land,  though  per- 

*>  II.  xxiii.  470.  c  Od.  ill.  309. 
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haps  the  Minoan  power  and  dynasty  may  not  at  once 
have  acquired  its  Grecian  character.  If  then,  with  re- 
spect to  the  word  ^Apyeioi,  we  see  that  it  was  originally 
of  limited  and  local  application ;  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  the  Danaan  name  could  ever 
have  been  of  wider  scope.     Two  questions  then  arise. 

First,  why  does  Homer  use  the  Danaan  and  Argive 
names  as  national,  when  they  were  only  local  ? 

Secondly,  the  priority  of  the  Danaan  name  being 
clear,  as  we  see  that  the  Danaan  dynasty  preceded  that 
one  whose  subjects  were  called  Argives,  why  did  the 
Argive  name  supplant  or  succeed  the  Danaan  ? 

The  first  question  will  be  resumed  hereafter,  but  I 
will  now  touch  upon  the  second. 

The  name  Danaan,  in  all  likelihood,  was  that  of  a 
dynasty  originating  beyond  seas ;  and  if  so,  it  could  not 
well,  until  softened  by  the  mellow  haze  of  distance,  be 
more  popular  with  the  Greeks,  when  they  had  awakened 
under  Hellic  influence  to  a  full  consciousness  of  national 
life,  than  it  would  have  been  with  the  English  in  the 
last  century  to  be  called  Hanoverians  or  Brunswickers. 

The  Danaid  line  ceased,  when  Perseus  came  to  the 
throne,  as  he  was  descended  on  the  father's  side  from 
another  source. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  with  this 
change  of  dynasty  an  old  and  merely  dynastic  name 
should  disappear.  But  why  should  it  be  succeeded  by 
the  name  'Apyeioi  ? 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  too  bold,  if,  founding 
myself  on  the  probable^  perhaps  I  might  say,  plain 
resemblance  of  meaning  between  IleXaaryo]  and  'Ap- 
yeioi,  I  conjecture  that  on  the  disappearance  from  use 
of  the  name  Aamoi,  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the 
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old  agricultural  name  IleXaa-yoJ,  which  had  by  a  Da- 
naan  conquest  become  that  of  a  subordinate,  if  not 
servile  class,  the  people  may  have  come  to  bear  the 
name  ^Apyeioi ;  borrowed,  like  the  other,  from  the  region 
they  inhabited,  and  from  their  habits  of  life  in  it,  and  of 
equal  force,  but  without  the  taint  which  attached  to 
the  designation  of  a  depressed  race. 

In  this  view,  the  name  ^Apyeioi  maybe  defined  to  be 
the  Hellic  equivalent  of  the  old  Pelasgic  appellation  of 
the  people  of  the  country :  and  it  naturally  takes  root 
upon  the  passing  away  of  the  Danaan  power,  within 
the  dominions  of  those  to  whom  that  power  had  been 
transferred. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  further, 
what  was  the  first  historic  use  of  the  Argeian  name. 

There  are  signs  in  the  later  Greek  of  the  affinity, 
which  I  have  here  supposed,  between  the  Pelasgian  and 
Argeian  names,  and  of  the  assumption  of  the  functions 
of  the  former  by  the  latter.  I  do  not  enter  on  the 
question  of  etymological  identity,  but  I  refer  to  simi- 
larity of  application  alone. 

In  Suidas  we  find  the  proverb  'Apyelov^  op^g,  with  this 

explanation  ;  irapot/JLia  exJ  rwv  arepUg  Koi  KaTairXrjKTiKwg 

opdvTtov.  Now  we  know  nothing  of  the  Argives,  that 
is,  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis,  which  would  warrant  the 
supposition  that  they  were  of  particularly  savage  and 
wild  appearance.  But  if  'Apyeioij  as  has  been  shown, 
originally  meant  settlers  in  an  agricultural  district, 
and  if  in  process  of  time  the  population  gathered  into 
towns,  in  lieu  of  their  old  manner  of  living  KwjmriSov^ 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  change,  'Apyeioi  would 
come  to  mean  rustics,  as  opposed  to  townspeople,  and 
from  this  the  transition  would  be  slight  and  easy  to  the 
sense  of  a  wild  and  savage  aspect,  as  in  the  proverb. 
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Let  us  compare  with  it  the  Latin  word  agrestis.  This 
I  take  to  be  precisely  similar,  indeed  identical,  etjrmo- 
logically,  with  'Apyelo^.  The  point  of  divergence  is 
when  "Apyof  by  transposition  becomes  aypo^^  whence 
are  ager  and  agrestis.  Materially  this  Latin  word  is  in 
still  closer  correspondence  with  apyntrrmj  a  Greek 
derivative  of  apyo^.  Ideally,  it  passes  through  the  very 
same  process  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  'Apyeio^, 
and  here  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  common 
Homeric  word  aypio^j  rude  or  savage,  which  comes 
from  aypo^y  made  ready  by  transposition  to  yield  such 
a  derivative. 

This  name  we  find  not  only  as  an  adjective,  but 
likewise  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  applied  to  a  brother 
of  (Eneus  and  Melas,  a  son  of  Portheus^:  and  in  these 
names  we  appear  to  see  described  the  first  rude  Hellic 
invaders  of  JCtolia,  at  an  epoch  three  generations  be- 
fore the  Troica.  The  agrestis^  or  agricultural  settler, 
next  comes  to  mean  the  class  of  country  folk,  as  op- 
posed to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  urbani ;  and  then, 
while  urbanusy  with  its  Greek  correlative  aarreto^y  passes 
on  to  acquire  the  meaning  of  cultivated  and  polished, 
agrestisy  on  the  other  hand,  following  a  parallel  move- 
ment with  'A/oycw,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  comes 
to  mean  uneducated,  coarse,  wild,  barbarous.  Thus  Ovid 
says  of  the  river  Achelous,  when  he  had  been  mutilated 
by  the  loss  of  his  horn  in  the  combat  with  Hercules, 

Vultus  Achelous  agrcstes 
£t  lacerum  cornu  mediis  caput  abdidit  undis^. 

Thus  Cicero,  in  the  Tusculans,  after  a  description  of 
the  battles  of  the  Spartan  youths,  carried  on  not  only 
with  fists  and  feet,  but  with  nails  and  teeth,  asks,  Qtue 

d  H.  xiv.  115.  «  Ov.  Met.  ix.  96. 
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barbana  India  (al.  barbaries  Indica)  vastior  atqtie  agre- 
stior  f 

We  also  find  in  Suidas  the  phrase  ^Apyeioi  ^w/oe?, 
and  this  explanation :  'EttJ  tZv  irpoSiiXw^  irovripm'   ol 

yap  ^Apyeioi  hrl  kXott^  K(OfjL(pSovvTat.  ^Api<rT0(f>avij9  'Ava- 
yvptp. 

No  part  of  this  play  remains,  so  that  we  are  left  to 
general  reasoning :  but  it  seems  a  most  natural  expla- 
nation of  this  proverb  or  phrase,  that  the  word  'Apyeio^, 
meaning  wild  and  savage,  should  be  applied  to  banditti : 
theft  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  always  frequenting 
solitary  places,  as  in  the  later  ones,  it  rather  draws  to 
the  most  crowded  haunts  of  men. 

Again,  iEschines,  in  the  Tlepl  TlapaTrpear^elag,  brings 
the  grossest  personal  charges  against  Demosthenes,  for 
offences,  which  he  says  had  brought  upon  him  various 
nicknames.     Among  these,  he  thus  accuses  him :  'E/c 

TraiSHv  Se  aTroXXaTTO/xci/oy,  Kai  SeKaraXavrov^  SUa^  eKaa-TtS 
tS>v  hriTpoTToov  Xayj^avwVy  "Apyag  eKXtjOfi,     This  passage 

is  noticed  by  both  Suidas  and  Hesychius  under  'Apya^, 
and  it  is  explained  ovojuLa  o^eo)?.  A  serpent,  either 
generally  or  of  some  particular  kind,  had,  it  seems,  the 
name  of  'A/oya?,  which  we  can  easily  derive  from  apyog, 
taken  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it  became  the 
name  of  Argus  the  spy.  '  Now  the  serpent  was  more 
subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  fields*  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  satisfy  the  intention  of  the  highly  vitupe- 
rative passage  in  -Slschines.  This  imputation  of  extreme 
cleverness  or  craft  would  not  have  been  perhaps  a  very 
effective  one  in  Greece.  I  think  he  more  probably  means 
to  call  Demosthenes  a  swindler  or  plunderer,  homo  trium 
literarum^  from  whom  his  guardians  were  trying  to 

'  Gen.  iii.  i. 
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recover,  and  who  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  not  like  the 
serpent,  to  get  off:  and  in  this  sense  the  word  ^Apya? 
at  once  attaches  itself  to  the  reported  passage  in  Ari- 
stophanes, and  through  that  to  the  old  meaning  of 
agrestis  or  ^Apydoq.  Nor  is  'ApyeWf  a  thief,  more 
remote  in  sense  from  ^Apyelo^^  a  rural  settler,  than  is 
paganusy  an  idolater,  from  pagantis,  a  villager. 

I  will  take  yet  one  more  illustration,     Hesychius 
under  'Apyeioi  gives  this  explanation ;  ex  rZv  l^lXdnav 

ol  TrtarTevojULepoi   ovtod^   eXeyovTOj    ^   Xa/JLirpoL      Now   the 

sense  of  Xa/uLirpol  might  easily  be  derived  from  the 
primitive  sense,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  whiteness^ 
But  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  explanation  respecting 
that  select  and  trusted  class  of  Helots,  who  were  called 
^Apyeioi.  This  usage  both  serves  to  explain  history,  and 
is  explained  by  it.  'Apyeloi  was  the  name  of  the  Greek 
citizen  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus  under  the  Perseids ;  it 
appears  in  part  to  have  retained  its  local  force  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Pelopids ;  for  though  in  the  legend 
of  Tydeus  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  we  at  least  find  the 
name'Axa/oJ  among  them,  yet  in  the  Twenty-third  Iliad, 
and  in  the  Third  Odyssey,  they  are  called  Apyeioi.  In  the 
local  usage,  then,  the  Helot  meaning  a  serf,  the  emanci- 
pated Helot  would  be  a  citizen,  an  ^Apyeio^.  But  neither 
serfehip  nor  citizenship  were  in  those  days  rigidly  defined, 
and  the  one  ran  into  the  other.  What  could  under  such 
circumstances  be  more  natural,  than  that  any  Helot 
who  was  separated  from  his  brethren,  by  being  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  living  on  easy 
terms  with  him,  should  acquire  the  name  of  'Apyeto^^ 
and  that  the  class  who  had  thus  obtained  it  in  a  some- 
what peculiar  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  sense  of  a  free 
rural  settler,  or  (so  to  speak)  freeholder,  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  it  as  descriptive  of  their  own  position, 
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even  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  generally  applicable  to 
the  free  Greeks  of  that  particular  district?  which  of 
course  it  could  no  longer  be  when  the  femily  and  dy- 
nastic tie  between  Argolis  and  Laceda^mon  came  to  be 
dissolved. 

And  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  even  in  Homer«^ 
the  name  "Apydoi  evidently  leans  towards  the  masses, 
and  that  of  'AxaioJ  towards  the  select  few  or  chiefe, 
such  a  distinction  is  in  marked  harmony  with  the  whole 
of  this  inquiry  respecting  the  force  of  the  former 
phrase. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  been  here  given, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  sense  of 'Ap- 
7ero£,  as  a  national  name  in  Homer,  and  that  ofApyogj 
in  this  respect.  The  name  'Apyeioi  was  raised  to  the 
distinction  of  a  national  name  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  ascendancy  of  a  house  that  reigned 
over  territories  specially  named ''Apyo?,  and  over  sub- 
jects named  from  the  region  'Apyeioi.  I  say  this  with- 
out undertaking  to  determine  whether  there  actually 
was  a  period  in  which  the  Greeks  were  as  a  nation 
called  *Apy€ioi^  a  supposition  which  seems  to  me  im- 
probable :  or  whether  it  was  a  name  which  Homer 
applied  to  them  poetically,  like  the  name  Aapao\j  be- 
cause it  had  once  been  the  proper  designation  of  those 
who  held  the  seat  of  Greek  supremacy.  In  either 
view,  however,  the  case  of  the  n^ime^Apyog  is  different. 
That  name  had  not  its  root  in  political  power,  actual 
or  remembered  :  it  kept  its  place,  as  being  founded  in 
a  good  physical  description,  so  far  as  it  went,  of  the 
general  character  of  the  principal  habitable  parts  of 
the  peninsula  which  the  Hellic  tribes,  swarming  down- 

g  See  inf.  p.  410. 
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wards  from  their  hills,  successively  and  gradually  occu- 
pied. Hence  the  substantive  was,  as  we  see,  capable  of 
spreading  beyond  the  adjective  in  space,  since,  while 
we  have  an  lasian  and  a  Pelasgian  "Apyog,  we  have  no 
lasian  or  Pelasgian  'Apyeioi.  Thus  they  were  detached 
one  from  the  other.  In  Homer  the  epithet  has  a 
larger  range  of  clear  signification  than  the  substantive. 
But  apart  from  Homer  the  substantive  appears  from 
etymology  to  have  been  the  older,  and  from  history 
either  to  have  reached  points  at  which  the  adjective 
never  arrived,  or  to  have  long  survived  its  desuetude. 

The  Achaans. 

The  lights,  which  we  have  already  obtained  in  con- 
sidering the  Danaan  and  Argive  names,  will  assist  the 
inquiry  with  respect  to  the  Acha^ans.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fullest  view  of  that  name  and  race  cannot  be 
attained,  until  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  fixing  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  Homeric  ava^  avSp&v. 

I  now  proceed,  however,  to  show  from  the  text  of 
the  poems, 

1.  That  of  the  three  great  appellatives  of  the  nation^ 
the  name  ^A^aio\  is  the  most  familiar. 

2.  That  the  manner  of  its  national  use  indicates  the 
political  predominance  of  an  Achaean  race,  in  the  Ho* 
meric  age,  over  other  races,  ranged  by  its  side  in  the 
Troic  enterprise,  and  composing  along  with  it  the 
nation,  which  owned  Agamemnon  for  its  head. 

3.  That,  besides  its  national  use,  the  name  'A^a^oJ 
has  also  an  important  local  and  particular  use  for  a 
race  which  had  spread  through  Greece,  and  which  ex- 
ercised sway  among  its  population. 

4.  That  the  manner  of  its  local  and  particular  use 
points  out  to  us,  with  considerable  clearness,  the  epocli 
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at  which  it  acquired  preponderance,  namely  that 
when  Pelops  and  his  family  acquired  ascendancy  in 
Greece. 

As  respects  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  nume- 
rical test,  although  a  rude  one,  yet  appears  to  be  con- 
clusive. We  find  that  Homer  uses  the  name  'Apyeioi 
in  the  plural  two  hundred  and  five  times,  of  which 
twenty-eight  are  in  the  Odyssey ;  besides  fifteen  pas- 
sages in  which  the  singular  is  used.  And  the  name 
Aavaol  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  times,  of  which  thir- 
teen are  in  the  Odyssey.  But  we  find  the  name  'A^a^oc 
employed  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  times :  that  is 
to  say,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  times  in  the 
Iliad,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  times  in  the 
Odyssey;  all  these  in  the  plural  number,  besides  thirty- 
two  places  of  the  poems  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  sin- 
gular, or  in  its  derivatives  'A^ac??  or  ^AxauKog. 

The  particulars  next  to  be  stated  will  bear  at  once 
upon  the  first  and  upon  the  second  proposition. 

Homer  very  rarely  attaches  any  epithet  to  the  name 
'Apyeioij  more  frequently  by  much  to  Aavaol,  and  still 
oftener  to  ^AxaioL  To  the  first  only  six  times  in  all : 
to  the  second  twenty-four :  and  to  the  third  near  one 
hundred  and  forty  times.  It  is  not  likely  that  metrical 
convenience  is  the  cause  of  this  diversity.  We  have 
already  seen  that  'Apyeioi  is  susceptible  of  a  substantive 
force,  which  will  carry  one  at  least  of  the  other  names 
by  way  of  epithet,  as  if  it  indicated  an  employment, 
and  not  properly  the  name  of  a  race.  A  like  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  greater  susceptibility  of  carry- 
ing descriptive  epithets,  which  we  now  find  the  Danaan 
and  Achaean  names  evince.  For  example,  the  name  of 
the  Scotts,  Douglasses,  or  Grahams,  four  centuries  ago, 
would  have  afforded  larger  scope  for  characteristic  epi- 
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thets  than  such  a  name  as  Farmers  or  Colonists,  when 
used  to  point  out  a  particular  people,  or  than  such  a 
name  as  Lowlanders,  while  it  still  retained  its  descrip- 
tive character,  and  had  not  yet  become  purely  titular  or 
proper.  We  must  probably  look,  then,  to  political 
significance  for  the  basis  of  the  use  made  by  Homer  of 
the  Achaean  name. 

When  we  examine  the  character  of  the  epithets,  this 
presumption  is  greatly  corroborated.  Homer  uses  with 
the  word  'AxaioJ,  and  with  this  word  only,  epithets 
indicating,  firstly,  high  spirit,  secondly,  personal  beauty, 
and  thirdly,  finished  armour**.  I  take  these  to  be  of 
themselves  sufficient  signs,  even  were  others  wanting, 
to  point  to  the  Achaeans  as  being  properly  the  ruling 
class,  or  aristocracy,  of  the  heroic  age. 

The  Achaean  name,  again,  attains  with  Homer  to  a 
greater  variety  of  use  and  inflexion  than  the  Danaan 
or  Argeian  names. 

He  has  worked  it  into  the  female  forms  'AxaaJc?, 
'Axaira5e9,  'A^afaJ,  as  on  the  other  side  he  has  done 
with  the  names  Tpa)e9  into  T^wey,  TpwaSe^,  and  T^omii, 
and  AapSavoi  into  AapSavlSeg :  but  he  has  not  made 
any  such  use  of  the  names  'Apyeioi  and  Aavaol.  The 
female  use  of  the  former  appears  indeed  in  the  sin- 
gular with  the  names  of  Juno  and  of  Helen,  but  never 
as  applicable  to  Greek  women  in  general,  or  to  a  Greek 
woman  simply  as  such. 

He  uses  it  in  the  singular  to  describe  *a  Greek' 
'A)(ai6^  avijpj  II.  iii.  167,  226  :  which  he  never  does  for 
the  two  other  names.  In  the  same  manner  he  uses 
AapSavoi  ai/j/p,  II.  ii.  701.  This  form  seems  to  indicate 
the  full  and  familiar  establishment  of  a  name ;  and  the 

h  Sup.  p.  357. 
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Dardanians  had,  we  know,  been  Dardanians  for  seven 
generations  before  the  Troica  (II.  xx.  215-40). 

In  the  opeqing  passage  of  the  First  Iliad,  not  less 
than  in  that  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally observed  by  critics,  intentionally  given  us  a  sum- 
mary or  *  Argument '  of  his  poem.  But  I  doubt  whe- 
ther sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  very  effective 
manner  in  which  he  has  given  force  to  his  purpose,  by 
taking  care  in  that  passage  to  use  the  most  character- 
istic words.  Achilles  is  there  the  son  of  Peleus,  for  his 
extraction,  as  on  both  sides  divine,  but  especially  as  on 
the  father's  side  from  Jupiter,  is  the  groundwork  of  his 
high  position  in  the  poem.  Agamemnon  is  likewise 
here  introduced  under  the  title  which  establishes  the 
same  origin  for  him,  ^nd  more  than  any  thing  else  en- 
hances the  dignity  of  his  supremacy  before  men^  And 
the  Greeks  too,  if  I  am  correct,  are  not  without  signifi- 
cancy  here  introduced  to  us,  as  is  right,  under  their 
highest  and  also  their  best  established  designation,  that 
of  Achteans.  Nor  is  it  until  they  have  been  five  times 
called  Achseans^  that  he  introduces  the  Danaan  name^ 
at  all.  The  Argive  name,  as  if  the  weakest,  when  it  is 
first  employed,  is  placed  in  an  awkward  nearness  to  the 
title  of  Achaeans,  perhaps  by  way  of  explanation  : 

'ApyeCfav  Kpariei^  Koi  ol  ireCdovTcu  'Axaiot"™. 

Again  the  paramount  force  of  the  Achaean  name  may 
justly  be  inferred  from  its  being  the  only  territorial 
name  which  had  clearly  grasped  the  whole  of  Greece 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica^. 

Turning  now  entirely  to  what  indicates  more  or  less 
of  peculiar  character  in  the  Achaeans,  I  would  observe, 

»  See  inf.  sect.  ix.  ^  II.  i.  2, 12, 15, 17,  22. 

1  II.  i.  42.  n»  II.  i.  81.  n  See  sup.  p.  380. 
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that  the  adjective  Sloi  appears  to  be  the  highest  of  all 
the  national  epithets  employed  by  Homer ;  and  this  he 
couples,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mure°,  (who  recog- 
nises a  peculiar  force  in  the  term,)  with  the  Achaean 
designation  alone  among  the  three.  He  also  applies  it 
to  the  Pelasgi ;  for  whom,  as  we  have  found,  he  means 
it  to  be  a  highly  honourable  epithet.  Probably  the 
AchsBans  are  Slot  because  of  preeminence,  the  Pelas- 
gians  because  of  antiquity.  To  no  other  nation  or 
tribe  whatever  does  he  apply  this  epithet.  His  very 
chary  use  of  it  in  the  plural  is  a  sign  of  its  possessing  in 
his  eyes  some  peculiar  virtue. 

Of  its  feminine  forms  one  has  been  selected  to  con- 
vey the  most  biting  form  of  reproach  to  the  army,  in 
the  speech  of  Thersites.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
that  speech,  of  which  an  inflated  presumption  is  the 
great  mark,  the  Achsean  name  is  used  five  times  within 
nine  lines,  and  neither  of  the  other  names  is  used  at 
all.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  upstart  and  braggart  uses 
this  name  only  because  it  was  the  most  distinguished 
or  aristocratic  name,  as  an  ill-bred  person  always  takes 
peculiar  care  to  call  himself  a  gentleman.  And  doubt- 
less  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  he  takes  the  feminine 
of  *Axa<09,  instead  of  using  l^avaai  or'Apyeiai  for  his  in- 
terpretative epithet,  when  he  wants  to  sting  the  soldiery 
as  *  Greekesses  and  not  Greeks.* 

Somewhat  similar  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  Ho- 
meric phrase  vhg  'Axa£wj/,  which  has  nothing  cor- 
responding to  it  under  the  Danaan  or  Argive  names. 
This  is  an  Homeric  formula,  and  the  form  vte^  seems  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Achaean  name.  To  the 
Greeks  who  always  asked  the  stranger  who  were  his 
parents,  this  phrase  would  carry  a  peculiar  significance. 

o  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  xv.  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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What  addressed  them  as  the  sons  of  honoured  parents 
would  be  to  thein  the  sharpest  touchstone  of  honour  or 
disgrace.  And  what  the  patronymic  was  to  the  indi- 
vidual, this  form  of  speech  was  to  the  nation,  an  incen- 
tive under  the  form  of  an  embellishment.  It  is  a 
principle  that  runs  throughout  Homer;    it  is  every 

where  iXfiSe  yevog  Trarepcov  aiar^vpe/JLev.      The  poet  COuld 

not  say  sons  of  Danaans,  for  their  forefathers  were  not 
Danaan  :  nor  sons  of  Argeians,  for  this  would  recall  the 
ploughshare  and  not  the  sword :  though  the  army  are 
addressed  from  time  to  time  as  tjpwe^  Aai/aoi,  and  ^ptae^ 
'A^aioly  they  are  never  ^/ocoey  'Apyetoi.  But  to  be  sons 
of  the  Achseans  was  the  great  glory  of  the  race,  even 
as  to  degenerate  from  being  Achaean  warriors  into 
effeminacy  would  have  been  its  deepest  reproach :  and 
the  fact  that  he  calls  a  mixed  race  sons  of  the  Achseans 
is  conversely  a  proof  that  the  Achaean  element  was  the 
highest  and  most  famous  element  in  the  compound  of 
their  ancestry. 

But,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  we  have  many  passages 
in  Homer  where  the  use  of  the  simple  term  'A^aiol  is 
shown  from  the  context  to  have  a  special  and  peculiar, 
sometimes  perhaps  even  an  exclusive  reference  to  the 
chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  army.  I  think  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  word  has  in  fact  three  meanings : 

1 .  That  of  a  particular  Greek  race,  which  extended 
itself  from  point  to  point,  acquiring  power  everywhere 
as  it  spread,  by  inherent  superiority. 

2.  That  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which  it 
naturally  became  by  virtue  of  such  extension  and  as- 
sumption. 

3.  That  of  the  whole  nation,  which  takes  the  name 
from  its  prime  part. 

We  have  now  to  examine  some  passages  in  support 
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of  the  second  meaning :  and  I  know  not  why,  but  cer- 
tainly these  passages  appear  in  the  Iliad  to  be  most 
abundant  near  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Chryses  solicits  *  all  the  Achaeans  and  most  the  two 
AtridaeP.'  All  the  Achaeans  assent,  except  Agamemnon. 
Now  the  priest  could  not  solicit  the  army  generally 
except  in  an  assembly:  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
one,  indeed  the  reply  of  Agamemnon^  is  hardly  such 
as  would  have  been  given  in  one.  It  is  likely,  then, 
that  those  whom  he  addressed  were  Agamemnon's  ha- 
bitual and  ordinary  associates ;  in  other  words,  the 
chiefs. 

When  Calchas  proceeds  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of 
Apollo,  which  is  to  fall  upon  the  army  at  large,  it  is 
no  longer  the  'A-^^aiol  of  whom  he  speaks,  but  his 
prayer  is. 

Although  I  do  not  concur  with  those,  who  find  no 
element  of  real  freedom  in  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
masses,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  camp,  yet  it  seems 
plain  enough,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  division  of  booty,  as  being  necessa- 
rily an  executive  affair,  must  have  been  decided  by  the 
chiefs.  Now  whenever  questions  of  this  class  are  handled, 
we  generally  find  such  an  office  ascribed  to  ^A^aioL 
Agamemnon  saysS'Do  not  let  me  alone  of  the  Argeians 
go  without  a  prize;'  and  in  conformity  with  this  we 
find  Nestor  stimulating  the  host  at  large  with  the 
expectation  of  booty'.  But  Achilles  replies  to  Aga- 
memnon, '  that  the  Achceans  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  compensate  him  there  and  then,  for  thej 
have  no  common  stock :'  but  *  when  Troy  is  taken, 

P  II.  i.  15,  22.  <i  i.  26-32.  »•  i.  42. 
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then  we  the  Achaeans  will  repay  you  three  and  four 
fold".  The  same  subject  is  again  touched  in  i.  135, 162, 
392.  ii.227:  and  both  times  with  reference  to  the'Axa^oJ 
as  the  distributors  of  the  spoil.   In  II.  ii.  255  it  is  allotted 

by  the  fiptae^  Aavaol. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
use  of  the  word  'Axacol,  when  reference  is  made  to 
other  governing  duties. 

For  instance,  in  the  adjuration  of  Achilles  by  the 
staff  or  sceptre.  *  It  has  been  stripped  of  leaf  and  bark, 
and  now  the  vfej  'A)(aiZuy  who  are  intrusted  by  Jupiter 
with  sovereign  functions,  bear  it  in  hand*.'  It  is  hardly 
possible  here  to  construe  the  phrase  without  limiting  it 
to  the  chiefs. 

I  have  referred  to  the  passage  where  Homer  intro- 
duces the  word  ^Apyeioi  for  the  first  time,  under  the 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  'A^axo/.  Now,  if  we  examine 
that  passage,  we  shall  perceive  that  unless  there  be 
some  shade  whatever  of  difference  in  the  meaning,  the 
words  are  tautological,  an  imputation  which  Homer 
never  merits.  But  if  we  admit  in  the  Achsean  name 
a  certain  bias  towards  the  nobles  of  the  army,  then  the 
sense  and  expressions  are  alike  appropriate.'  *  I  fear 
the  resentment  of  him,  who  mightily  lords  it  over  (all) 
the  Greeks,  and  to  whom  even  the  Achaeans  (or  chiefs) 
submit  themselves^.' 

Again  the  phrase  'Axaco?  av^p',  twice  used  by  Ho- 
mer, and  both  times  in  the  mouth  of  Priam  from  the 
Trojan  wall,  both  times  also  refers  to  noble  and  chief- 
tainlike figures,  which  his  eye,  keen  for  beauty,  discerns 
among  the  crowd.  The  second  case  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice : 

w  II.  i.  123, 127.  *  i.  237.  y  i.  78. 

»  ill.  167,  226. 
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7 is  T  ip  oV  iXXos  'Axatis  iiirqp  rjvs  T€  /xcyay  re, 
^£oxps  ^ApyeCiov  K€(l>a\rjv  ffS^  €vp€as  ifiovs ; 

Of  which  the  effect  seems  to  be  expressed  in  these 

words : 

Who  is  th'  Achaean  Chieftain 

So  beautiful  and  tall  ? 

His  shoulders  broad  surmount  the  crowd, 

His  head  outtops  them  all. 

Here  again,  if  Achaean  and  Argeian  be  STnonjmous, 
the  nse  of  the  latter  word  is  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
sipid, but  if  the  reference  be  to  the  chief,  excelling  in 
height  the  mass  of  the  soldiery,  a  perfect  propriety  is 
maintained. 

I  need  not  extend  these  illustrations  to  other  pas- 
sages, such  as  II.  ii.80,346.  ix.670.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  passages  where  the  force  of 
the  Achaean  and  Argeian  names  is  obviously  identical, 
such  as  II.  ix.  521 :  or  again  where  Achaean  and  Da- 
naan  must  agree,  as  in  II.  ix.  641,  2.  The  most  fre- 
quent use  of  the  Achaean  name  is,  I  believe,  for  the 
nation,  and  not  the  race  or  class :  yet  a  number  of  pas- 
sages remain  to  show  the  native  bias  and  primitiye 
meaning  of  the  word. 

I  will  however  point  out  two  more  places,  one  in 
each  poem,  where  that  shading  of  the  sense,  for  which 
I  contend,  will  either  greatly  facilitate  the  rendering 
of  the  text,  or  even  may  be  called  requisite  in  order  to 
attain  a  tolerable  construction. 

I.  It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  Homer  some- 
times places  the  words  in  very  close  proximity,  as  in  the 
following  passage ; 

irqQv  CTT*  iplaT€pa  brji6<airro 
Xaol  VTT*  'Apyc^cor*  rd^a  8'  av  koI  Kvbos  'Axaioii/ 
iirX^To'  Tolas  yhp  Taii^o\os  ^EvvoaCyaios 
&Tpvv  ^ApyeCovs* 
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This  is  in  II.  xiii.  676-8,  and  J^avawv  follows  in  680. 
The  nearness  of  the  words,  and  the  place  of  'Axa£oi, 
between  the  twice  used  'Apyeiot^  is  highly  insipid  and 
un-Homeric,  if  they  are  pure  equivalents.  But  now  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the  Poet  may  in  this 
passage  have  in  view  a  distinction  between  the  leaders 
and  the  mass.  He  may  have  meant  to  say,  *  Hector 
had  not  yet  learned  that  his  men  were  suffering  havock 
on  the  left  from  the  Greek  troops.  But  so  it  was ;  and 
the  chiefs  might  now  perhaps  have  won  fame,  such  was 
the  might  with  which  Neptune  urged  on  their  forces,' 
but  that,  &c. 

2.  It  is  difficult,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
different  shade  of  meaning  in  these  appellatives,  to 
construe  at  all  such  a  passage  as 

"IXtov,  'A/jyeiewx;  re  vias,  koI  v6<ttov  'Axaiwv^. 

Here  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words,  if  they  are  syno- 
nymous, becomes  absolutely  intolerable.  But  the  sense 
runs  easily  and  naturally,  if  we  render  it  *  he  inquired 
(of  me)  all  about  (the  fall  of)  Troy,  and  the  fleet  (or 
armament)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
chiefig  while  on  their  way  home.' 

The  Odyssey,  however,  appears  to  offer  a  larger  con- 
tribution towards  our  means  of  comprehending  the 
Homeric  use  of  'Axaioi,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
mere  citation  of  particular  passages. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  division  of  races 
in  Ithaca :  and  also  of  the  application  of  the  Achaean 
name  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  Ulysses  had  been 
absent,  will  account  for  much  disorganization  in  his 

a  Od.  X.  14. 
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dominions :  and  their  lying  chiefly  in  separate  insular 
possessions  would  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Still 
not  only  Nestor,  Idomeneu8^  Philoctetes,  Neopto- 
lemus,  but  also  Menelaus,  who  was  absent  almost  as 
long  as  Ulysses  himself,  appear  to  have  resumed  their 
respective  thrones  without  difficulty ;  so  that  we  are 
led  to  suppose  there  must  have  been  much  peculiarity 
in  the  case  of  Ithaca.  Part  of  this  we  may  find  in  the 
fact,  that  the  family  of  Ulysses  may  but  recently  have 
attained  to  power,  and  that  the  consolidation  of  races 
was  imperfect.  Besides  his  force  of  character,  he  had 
accumulated^  great  wealth,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  Laertes,  who  was  both  a  conqueror  and 
an  economist^.  His  power,  thus  depending  on  what 
was  personal  to  himself,  could  not  but  be  shaken  to 
its  very  base  by  his  departure,  and  by  his  long  detention 
in  foreign  parts. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  text  of  Homer,  the 
family  of  Ulysses  had  come,  like  the  other  Hellic 
families,  from  the  north :  and  it  had  only  reigned  in 
Ithaca  at  most  for  two  generations.  His  extraction  is 
not  stated  further  back  than  his  paternal  grandfather 
Arceisius^  But  his  connections  all  appear  to  be  in  the 
north.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Autolycus^  lived  by 
Parnesus,  or  Parnassus,  in  Phocis,  near  to  Delphi.  And 
his  wife*s  father,  Icarius,  had  a  daughter  Iphthime, 
who  was  married  to  Eumelus^,  heir-apparent  of  Pherae 
in  the  south  of  Thessaly :  a  circumstance  which  affords 
a  presumption  of  proximity  in  their  dominions.  Thus 
it  is  probable  that  Laertes  may  have  married  in  Thes- 
saly ;  and,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Arceisius,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Laertes  was  the 

^  Od.  iii.  188,9.      ^  OcL  xiv.  96.      d  Qd.  xxiv.377,  and  205-7. 
«  Od.  xvi.  118.         ^  Od.  xix.  394.  &  Od.  iv.  798. 
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first,  either  to  acquire  the  Ithacan  throne,  or  at  least  to 
hold  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  fountain  near  the  city,  which  supplied  it  with 
water,  and  which  probably  marks  its  foundation,  was 
constructed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ithacus,  Neritus,  and 
Polyctor^. 

The  first  must  have  been  the  Eponymist  of  the  island  : 
the  second  of  its  principal  mountain ^ 

Peisander,  called  ava^  and  HoXvKTopl^ri^^^  is  one  of 
four  principal  Suitors,  whose  gifts  to  Penelope  are  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  Eighteenth  Odyssey.  Thus 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  most  probably  nephew 
to  the  Eponymist  of  the  island.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  patronymic  is  derived  from  a  grandfather,  or  even, 
as  in  the  case  of  Priam  (AapSavlSrjg^  II.  xxiv.  629, 631), 
from  a  remote  ancestor ;  but  then  he  must  apparently 
be  a  founder,  or  one  of  the  highest  fame.  But  Peisander 
at  the  least  may  have  been  the  son  of  Polyctor ;  and  he 
was  probably  the  representative  of  the  family,  which  had 
been  displaced  from  the  Sovereignty  by  the  house  of 
Laertes.  He  afterwards  appears  among  the  leaders  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Suitors  with  Ulyssesl 

The  names  applied  to  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey  are  three :  KecpaWtjvcg,  'lOaK^artot,  and  'Amatol. 
In  accordance  with  its  use  in  the  Iliad,  the  first  of 
these,  which  is  but  four  times™  used,  appears  to  be  a 
name  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state ;  and,  judging 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  force  of  the  word,  it 
implies  that  the  Hellenic  element  was  dominant.  The 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  other  two  is  very  marked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Suitors  are  commonly  called 

h  Od.  xvii.  205-7.  *  ^^  ix.  22.  ^  Od.  xviiL  299. 
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'A^atoJ ",  never  'lOaKiianot,  nor  ever  Aavao)  or  'Apyeta. 
Either,  being  the  aristocracy,  they  were  an  Achaean 
race ;  or  else,  without  all  being  of  Achaean  race,  they 
were  called  Achaean,  because  they  were  the  aristocracy. 
Of  that  class  they  are  stated  to  have  constituted  the 
wholes 

The  more  probable  of  these  two  suppositions  is,  that 
they  were  by  no  means  exclusively  of  Achaean  blood, 
but  took  the  name  from  their  birth  and  station.  It  is 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  displaced  family  of 
Peisander,  and  probably  others,  were  not  Achaean,  but 
belonged  to  an  older  stock.  This  stock  may  have  been 
Hellenic  ;  for,  as  we  know,  there  were  Hellenic,  and  in 
particular  -^olid,  families  in  Greece  long  before  we  hear 
of  the  Achaeans  there. 

The  house  of  Ulysses  still  indeed  had  friends  in  the 
island,  like  Mentor,  like  Noemon,  son  of  Phronius,  (or 
the  class  represented  by  these  names,  if  they  be  typical 
only,)  or  like  Peiraeus,  who  took  charge  of  Theocly- 
menus  at  the  requcjpt  of  Telemachus  p.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  people  were  neutral,  or  else  unfriendly.  The 
best  that  Telemachus  can  say  is,  that  the  whole  people 
is  not  hostile^.  And  in  the  last  Book,  whilst  more 
than  one  half  the  Assembly  take  up  arms  against 
Ulysses  the  rest  simply'"  remain  neutral :  so  that  he  has 
no  one  to  rely  upon  but  his  father,  his  son,  and  a  mere 
handful  of  dependents. 

While  the  Achaean  name  is  thus  exclusively  applied 
to  the  Suitors,  and  apparently  to  them  because  they 
formed  the  aristocracy,  the  people,  when  assembled^ 


^  Od.  i.  394.  401.    ii.  87.  90.  106.  112.  115.    x\'iii.  301,  et  alibi. 
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are  invariably  addressed  as  'lOaKiicrioi.  It  is  said  indeed, 
that  the  Achaeans  *  were  summoned  by  the  heralds  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  Second  Book:  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  send  a  special  summons  only 
to  principal  persons,  as  we  find  in  Scheria* ;  though  all 
classes  were  expected  to  attend,  and  did  attend. 

I  do  not,  however,  venture  to  treat  it  as  certain,  that 
the  word  ^Axaiol  is  not  applied  to  the  population  of 
Ithaca  generally.  When  Euripides  addresses  the  As- 
sembly, and  incites  the  people  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  Suitors,  we  are  told  that  oIkto^  S'  eXe  iravra^ 
'Axatovg.  This  may  mean  the  aristocratic  party  in  the 
Assembly,  as  we  know  that  there  were  two  sections 
very  differently  minded.  At  any  rate,  if  the  whole 
people  be  meant,  it  is  by  the  rarest  possible  exception. 
The  name  is  applied,  as  we  should  expect,  to  the  sol- 
diers who  sailed  with  Ulysses  to  Troy:  but  within  Ithaca 
it  seems  clear  that  the  name  properly  denotes  the  nobles. 
And  upon  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable,  that  these 
'AxaxoJ,  in  the  Twenty-third  Book,  are  the  party  of  the 
Suitors,  with  reference  rather  to  their  position  in  society 
than  their  extraction :  while  the  minority,  who  do  not 
join  in  the  movement  against  Ulysses,  are  probably  the 
old  population  of  the  island,  who  have  no  cause  of 
quarrel  to  make  them  take  up  arms  against  him,  and 
yet  no  such  tie  with  him,  either  of  race  or  of  ancient 
subordination,  as  to  induce  them  to  move  in  his  favour. 

Ithaca  was  ill  fitted  for  tillage,  or  for  feeding  any- 
thing but  sheep  and  goats.  And  Ithacus,  its  eponymist, 
being  a  very  modern  personage,  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that,  whether  Achaean  or  not,  he  and  his  race 
were  Hellenic,  and  gave  to  the  population  that  peculiar 

*  Od.  ii.  7.  *  Od.  viii.  11. 
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name  of  Cephallenes,  under  which  Laertes  describes 
them  as  his  subjects.  But  there  were  probably  anterior 
inhabitants  of  the  old  Pelasgian  stock,  submerged  be- 
neath two  Hellenic  immigrations,  caring  little  which  of 
their  lords  was  uppermost,  and  forming  the  supine 
minority  of  the  final  Assembly. 

The  use  of  the  Achaean  name  in  Ithaca,  in  broad 
separation  from  the  Ithacesian,  must  then  prove  either 
its  connection  with  a  race,  or  its  bias  towards  a  class, 
and  may  prove  both.  But  quitting  the  latter  as  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated,  I  now  proceed  to  trace  the  local 
use  of  the  Achaean  name. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  find  it  locally  used  in  the 
North ;  in  that  Thessaly,  where  the  name  of  Hellas 
came  into  being,  and  from  whence  it  extended  itself  to 
the  Jfeuthward ;  therefore  in  the  closest*  connection 
witR  the  Hellic  stem. 

Wcf^e  told  in  the  Catalogue,  with  respect  to  the 
division  under  Achilles,  after  the  names  of  the  districts 
and  places  from  which  they  came. 

Now  we  find  throughout  the  Iliad,  that  the  local  or 
divisional  name  of  this  body  is  unchanging :  the  troops 
of  Achilles  are  uniformly  denominated  Myrmidons. 
Therefore  Homer  does  not  mean  that  one  part  were 
Myrmidons,  another  Hellenes,  another  Achaeans,  but 
that  the  three  names  attached  to  the  whole  body,  of 
course  in  different  respects.  They  were  then  Myrmi- 
dons, whatever  the  source  of  that  name  may  have 
been,  by  common  designation.  They  were  Hellenes, 
because  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  of  the  territory  from 
whence  the  influence  and  range   of  that  name  had 

u  II.  ii.  624. 
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already  begun  to  radiate,  more  properly  and  eminently 
therefore  Hellenes,  than  others  who  had  not  so  posi- 
tively acquired  the  name,  though  they  may  have  been 
included  in  the  IJapeWtjveg.  And  manifestly  they  could 
only  be  called  ^A^atot^  because  known  to  be  under 
leaders  of  the  pure  Achaean  stock,  who  were  entitled 
to  carry  the  name  in  their  own  right,  instead  of  bearing 
it  only  in  a  derivative  sense,  and  because  it  had  spread  all 
over  Greece.  Of  this  peculiar  and  eminent  Achseanism 
in  the  Peloid  stock,  we  have,  I  think,  two  other  signs 
from  the  poems :  one  in  the  possible  meaning  of  the 
love  of  Juno,  which  we  have  seen  extended  to  Achilles 
in  an  equi^L  degree  with  Agamemnon ;  the  other  in  the 
marriage  of  Hermione  to  Neoptolemus,  which  was 
founded  upon  a  promise  given  by  Menelaus  her  father 
while  before  Troy.  Doubtless  the  eminent  servidii  of 
Neoptolemus  might  be  the  sole  ground  of  this  pronSse : 
but  it  may  also  have  had  to  do  with  kin,  as  some  special 
relation,  of  neighbourhood  or  otherwise,  appears  com- 
monly to  accompany  these  matrimonial  connections. 
In  conformity  with  this  passage,  the  name  'AxaiiSeg  is 
applied  by  Achilles  in  the  Ninth  Book  to  the  women 
of  Hellas  and  Phthia. 

It  is  wonderfully  illustrative  of  the  perspicacity  and 
accuracy  of  Homer,  to  find  that,  in  this  very  spot, 
which  he  has  so  especially  marked  with  the  Achaean 
name,  it  continued  to  subsist  as  a  local  appellation, 
and  to  subsist  here  almost  exclusively,  all  through  the 
historic  ages  of  Greece.  On  this  subject  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  to  touch. 

2.  Of  the  five  races  who  inhabited  Crete  at  the  time 
of  the  Troica,  one  was  Achaean* : 

«  Od.  xix.  175-7. 
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iv  6'  'ET€0Kf3rjT€S  ix€yaXrJTop€^y  iv  h\  Rvdcovc;, 
AtapUcs  T€  Tpix^ltKcs,  bloC  T€  IleXao^of. 

The  presence  of  an  Achaean  tribe  in  Crete  may  have 
been  due  to  its  constant  intercourse  with  Eastern  Pe- 
loponnesusy,  where  the  Achseans  had  for  some  time 
been  dominant :  or  to  those  relations  with  Thessaly,  to 
which  the  name  of  Deucalion  in  Homer  bears  probable 
witness.  In  any  case,  the  passage  clearly  establishes 
the  local  virtue  of  the  name.  It  also  exhibits  to  us 
Achaeans  as  distinct  from  Dorians^  and  shows  us  that 
there  were  a  variety  of  branches,  known  to  Homer,  of 
the  Hellenic  tree.  And  the  enumeration  of  the  Achaean 
and  Pelasgian  races  with  others  in  this  place,  compared 
with  the  uniform  description  in  the  Iliad  of  the  whole 
force  of  Idomeneus  as  Cretan,  shows  us  how  careful 
Homer  was  to  avoid  such  confusion  as  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  Achaeans  and  Pelasgians  would  have  caused 
with  reference  to  the  main  ethnical  division  in  the 
Iliad. 

3.  In  the  Pylian  raid  of  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor 
carefully  distinguishes  between  the  parties,  as  Epeans, 
also  called  Elians,  on  the  one  side,  and  Pylians,  also 
called  Achaeans,  on  the  other*.  This  raid  took  place  in 
his  early  youth,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years  before  the 
Troictty  and  within  the  Achaean  epoch.  And  as  he 
withholds  the  Achaean  name  from  the  other  party,  they 
plainly  were  not  Achaean  in  the  limited  sense.  And 
yet  they  were  Hellenic:  for,  among  other  Hellenic 
signs,  Augeas,  the  king  of  the  Epeans,  was  an  ava^  av- 
SpZv.  Thus  again  we  have  Achaean  fixed  as  a  sub- 
division, though  probably  the  principal  subdivision,  of 
the  Hellenic  race. 

y  II.  iii.  232.         »  II.  xi.  671,  94,  732,  7.  xi.  687,  724,  37, 53,  59. 
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4.  A  fourth  case,  in  which  the  Achscan  name  appears 
clearly  to  have  a  limited  signification,  is  in  a  second 
passage  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  where  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Diomed  are  described  as  those, 

oi  T  ixpv  AtyCirqv^  Mia-qri  t€,  Kovpoi  'Axaiwr*. 

Although  Mases  has  been  taken  to  be  a  town,  yet  its 
junction  here  with  -^gina  perhaps  rather  points  to  it 
as  an  island.  It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  its  site  is 
unknown.  And  an  extra-Homeric  tradition*'  reports, 
that  the  small  islands  off  the  Troezenian  coast  were 
called  after  Felops.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  correspondence  between  this  tradition,  and  the  in- 
direct traditions  afforded  us  by  Homer's  language  in 
this  verse.  For  in  the  Catalogue  he  seems  carefully  to 
avoid  repeating  the  general  Greek  appellatives  in  con- 
nection with  the  inhabitants  of  particular  places,  and  to 
give  them  local  and  special  names  only.  It  follows  irre- 
sistibly, that  therefore  he  must  be  understood  here  to 
speak  of  the  distinct  race  and  local  name  of  Achseans : 
to  which  race  and  name  would  naturally  belong  any 
settlers  brought  by  Pelops  into  Southern  Greece. 

And,  as  Homer  does  not  discontinue  altogether  the 
application  of  the  Argeian  name  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Argolis,  he  probably  in  this  place  means  to  distinguish 
Achaeans  not  only  from  other  Greek  races,  but  even 
from  other  subjects  of  Tydeus  and  of  Diomed,  who 
would  most  properly  be  called  Argeians. 

It  thus  appears,  that  twice  in  the  Catalogue  Homer 
has  occasion  to  use  the  Achaean  name  locally,  and  in 
its  original  or,  so  to  speak,  gentile  sense.  And  accord- 
ingly he  has  been  careful  not  to  risk  confusion  by  em- 
ploying it  in  its  wider  signification  either  at  the  com- 

■  H.  ii.  562.  ^  Fausanias  ii.  321. 
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menoement  of  the  Catalogue  or  at  the  close.  In  both 
cases  he  uses  the  word  Aavaol ;  the  only  one  of  his 
great  appellatives  whieh  nowhere  takes  a  local  or 
otherwise  varied  meaning.  When  he  begins  he  invites 
the  Muse  to  tell  him,  v.  487, 

otTiv€s  fiy€ii6v€s  AavaQv  Koi  KoCpavoi  fjaav. 

So  also  at  the  close,  v.  760,  he  sums  up  in  these  words, 

ovToi  ap  fjyeiJLoves  Aava&v  koI  KoLpavoi  J^crav. 

5.  As  Nestor  applies  the  Achaean  name  to  the  inba* 
bitants  of  Pylos,  so  from  the  time  of  the  Pelopid  swaj 
it  becomes  applicable  to  those  of  Eastern  Peloponnesus 
generally,  in  a  sense  wider  than  that  of  II.  ii.562,  but 
yet  narrower  than  the  national  one.  In  II.  iv.  384,  and 
II.  V.  803,  those,  from  among  whom  Tydeus  set  out  for 
Thebes,  are  called  'Aj(aioi.  So  also  in  the  colloquy 
with  Glaucus,  Diomed  calls  the  comrades  of  his  father 
on  that  occasion  by  the  same  name  (II.  vi.  223).  He 
repeats  the  name  in  his  prayer  to  Minerva,  II.  x.  286, 7; 
and  here  he  is  careful  to  distinguish  them  from  the  The- 
bans  of  that  epoch,  who  are  KaS/jicioi  (288). 

6.  In  further  prosecution  of  the  same  subject,  we 
have  yet  to  consider  the  force  of  the  kindred  Homeric 
word  TIava')(aioL 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  term  that  challenges  particular 
notice.  No  writer  is  so  little  wont  as  Homer  to  vary 
his  expressions  without  a  reason  for  it.  But  since  the 
word  'A-xaiol  is  used  many  hundred  times  as  the  simple 
equipollent  of  Greek,  it  cannot  require  the  prefix  irap 
to  enable  it  to  convey  this  sense  effectually.  There- 
fore to  suppose  that  Havaxato^i  means  Greeks  and  no- 
thing more,  would  render  the  prefix  unmeaning,  and  I 
conclude  that  such  cannot  be  an  adequate  explanation 
of  its  purpose.    But  if  we  construe  the  word  as  having 
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a  specific  reference  not  only  to  the  aggregate,  but  to 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up,  then  the  prefix  irav 
becomes  abundantly  charged  with  meaning.  The  word 
Ilava')(aioi  will  in  this  view  mean  what  we  should  call 

*  all  classes  of  the  Greeks,'  *  the  Greeks  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.' 

It  is  used,  in  all,  eleven  times.  Of  these  eleven 
passages,  seven  times  it  appears  in  the  expression  api- 
oT^e?  Tlava')(aiS)v.  Here  the  preceding  word  apta-rtje^ 
at  once  directs  the  mind  to  this  notice  of  the  different 
classes,  and  receives  much  force  from  the  distinctive  par- 
ticle irav :  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  Homer 
never  but  once  {apicrrnc^  AavaZvy  II.  xvii.  225)  appends 
the  appellative  in  its  simple  form  to  apicrrtjeg.  The 
prefix  Trav  seems  to  strip  the  idea  of  conventionality, 
and  to  make  it  real :  the  chiefB  are  the  pick  and  flower 
of  the  whole  Greek  array. 

Only  in  one  other  passage  of  the  Iliad  do  we  find 
Havaxaiol;  it  is  in  the  peroration  of  the  speech  of 
Ulysses  to  Achilles*^: 

el  hi  T04  *ATp€Cbr}s  fiiv  imri^BcTo  Kr\p60i  fioXXoi^, 
airrhs  koL  tov  b&pa,  oi  5'  SAAovs  Trep  IIava\aiohs 
reipofxivovs  iKiaipc  Karh  (TTpar6v, 

*  Still,  if  you  detest  (the  king)  Atrides  from  your  heart 
ever  so  much,  him  and  his  gifts,  yet  pity  the  Greeks 
throughout  the  army,  now  suffering  from  the  highest 

to  the  lowest.*     The  force  of  the  Havay^aioi  Kara  crrpa^ 

TOV  is  here  very  marked. 

Lastly,  in  the  Odyssey  we  find  the  line  thrice  re- 
peated, 

and  always  in  the  same  connection  with  the  death  of 
some  select  and  beloved  hero  of  the  army.    Its  obvious 

c  II.  ix.  300. 
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sense  is,  *  all  classes  of  the  Greeks  would  have  joined 
to  do  him  honour,  by  lending  a  hand  to  raise  his 
funeral  mound.' 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  therefore  the  word  Ilay- 
a')(aio\  seems  to  express  the  combination  of  all  classes, 
and  thus  to  point  distinctly  to  the  word '  Axa^oi  as  capa- 
ble of  signifying  something  less  than  all  classes,  namely, 
one,  that  is,  the  ruling  class.  • 

The  construction  thus  put  upon  Ilai/axaioJ  is  in  con- 
formity with  Homer  s  usual  mode  of  employing  such 
words  as  the  adjective  Tray  and  the  preposition  (tvv  in 
composition.     We  have  previously  seen  the  intensive 

force  of  xa?  in  nrav  "Apyo^   and   IIai/eXXi;i/€9.      And   Tray 

itself  receives  additional  power  from  a-vv.  As  in  II.  i., 
where  Achilles,  having  just  before  reminded  Calchas  of 
his  office  as  Seer  to  the  Aai/aoJ,  proceeds  to  assure  him 
that  no  one  of  the  Greeks  shall  hurt  him  for  doing  his 
duty,  it  is  now  no  one,  not  of  the  Aai/aol  merely,  but  of 
the  a-v/jLiravreg  Aavaoi ;  no,  not  even  if  he  name  Agamem- 
non himself  as  the  guilty  person^. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  accurately 
all  this  coincides  with  the  general  results  to  which  we 
have  been  already  led.  According  to  these,  the  bulk  of 
the  Greeks  were  a  Pelasgian  population,  under  the 
sway  of  ruling  tribes  and  families,  belonging  to  another 
race ;  among  which  the  most  powerful  were  those  be- 
longing to  the  Achaean  stock;  and  whose  Argeian  name 
was  etymologically,  and  perhaps  practically,  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  the  older  Pelasgian  one. 

Nor  is  there  difficulty  in  conceiving  how,  if  the 
Achseans  became  the  dominant  race  in  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  Greece,  they  might,  without  constitut- 
ing a  numerical  majority,  give  their  name  to  the  mass 

d  II.  i.  85-91. 
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of  the  people,  and  to  the  country  itself,  as  Britain  and 
Britons  became  England  and  English  from  the  Angles, 
or  as  Lombardy  took  its  name  from  the  Lombards, 
and,  unhappily,  European  Turkey,  once  the  civil  head 
of  Christendom,  from  the  Turks. 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  question  whe- 
ther Homer  was  an  ^olian  Greek :  to  give  the  -^olian 
name  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  language  prevailing  in 
his  time :  and  to  describe  the  Achseans  as  a  branch  of 
the  -^olians.  With  certain  exceptions,  says  Strabo*, 
the  ^olian  name  still  prevails  outside  the  Isthmus ; 
and  it  also  covered  the  Peloponnesus,  till  a  mixture 
took  place.  The  lonians  from  Attica  had  occupied 
^gialus ;  and  when  the  Heraclids,  with  the  Dorians^ 
became  masters  of  many  Peloponnesian  cities,  the 
lonians  were  expelled  in  their  turn  xnro  'AxaiSi/,  AtoXi- 
KoS  eOvov^y  after  which  two  eOvtj  only  remained  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  ^olian  and  the  Dorian. 

Again,  as  respects  the  digamma^  Heyne  ^  most  justly 
observes  that  it  may  much  more  justly  be  called  Pelas- 
gic  than  u^lic  ;  since  the  iEolians,  as  far  as  we  know, 
only  retained  it,  after  having  found  it  in  use  with  the 
Pelasgi.  But  in  general,  to  those  who  ground  their  judg- 
ments on  the  Homeric  text,  the  whole  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Achseans  and  u^lians,  as  it  is  commonly  given, 
will  appear  a  false  one.  In  the  first  place  the  iEolians 
as  a  nation  or  tribe  are  wholly  post-Homeric:  unless 
we  are  bold  enough  to  find  some  jmodification  of  their 
name  in  the  AJtwXoi.  The  -^lid  families,  indeed,  of 
Homer  have  evidently  a  great  position,  which  we  shall 
further  discussal :  but  they  simply  fall  for  the  time 
under  the  general  name  of  Achseans,  as  much  as  any 

e  B.  viii.  c.  I.  p.  333.  '  Horn.  II.  vol.  vii.  p.  7 1 1. 
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other  families,  and  more  than  families  like  the  iSacidas, 
who  were  in  close  political  relations  with  a  race  bear- 
ing a  designation  of  its  own,  namely,  the  Myrmidons. 
This  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
iEolians.  On  the  contrary,  the  Neleids,  though  they 
were  of  illegitimate  birth,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Mo\\di2d ;  but  their  subjects  actually 
bore  the  name  of  Achaeans,  besides  their  territorial 
name  of  Pylians*^.  With  respect  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Troica^  instead  of  calling  the  Achseans  an  iEolic  race, 
it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  call  the  u^lids  (as 
there  was  nothing  more  extensive  than  a  patronymic 
connected  with  that  name)  Achaean  houses.  I  do  not 
however  mean  that  they  were  properly  such :  for  the 
^olid  name  appears  in  Southern  Greece  before  the 
Achsean,  and  was  probably  an  older  branch  from  the 
same  trunk. 

The  subsequent  prevalence  of  the  ^k)lian  as  com- 
pared with  the  Achaean  name,  (the  Hellenic,  however, 
overlying  and  soon  absorbing  both,)  appears  to  point  to 
one  of  two  suppositions.  Either  there  was  an  original 
^olian  tribe,  which  has  escaped  notice  altogether  in 
Homer,  as  the  Dorians  have  all  but  escaped  it :  or  else, 
and  more  probably,  it  may  have  happened  that  part  at 
least  of  these  ^olian  houses  held  their  ground  in 
Greece,  while  the  Achaean  name,  which  had  been  ele- 
vated by  the  political  predominance  of  the  Pelopid 
sovereigns,  collapsed  upon  the  loss  of  that  predomi- 
nance.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  name  should 
share  in  the  downfall  of  the  race,  when  the  Heraclid 
and  Dorian  invasion  expelled  the  bearers  of  it  from  the 
seat  of  their  power,  and  reduced  them  first  to  be  fugi- 
tives, and  then  to  settle  in  a  mere  strip  of  the  Pelo- 

^  Sup.  p.  352. 
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ponnesus ;  a  single  region  of  narrow  scope,  and,  as  is 
remarked  by  Polybius*  after  many  centuries,  of  small 
weight  and  influence,  which  from  them  was  called 
Achsea.  The  iact  that  the  Dorian  name  is  all  but 
unknown  to  Homer,  while  the  Achaean  one  is  at  its 
zenith,  not  only  heroically,  as  in  the  Iliad,  but  in  the 
every  day  familiar  use  of  Ithaca  throughout  the  Odys- 
sey, is  to  me  one  of  several  strong  presumptions,  not 
countervailed  by  any  evidence  of  equal  strength,  that 
Homer  could  not  have  lived  to  see  that  great  revolu- 
tion, which  so  completely  eflfaced  the  ethnical  landmarks, 
and  altered  the  condition,  of  Southern  Greece. 

There  is  certainly  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
relation  of  the  iEolid  houses  named  in  Homer  to  the 
afterwards  prevalent  and  powerful  iEolian  race,  and 
that  of  the  Heraclid  families,  also  named  by  him, 
to  the  Dorian  race,  which  in  like  manner  grew 
from  obscurity  in  the  Homeric  period  to  such  great 
after-celebrity.  Hercules  himself  appears  before  us  in 
the  ancient  legend  as  the  great  Dorian  hero,  *  every- 
where paving  the  road  for  his  people  and  their  worship, 
and  protecting  them  from  other  races  ^.'  The  only 
Heraclids  mentioned  nominally  by  Homer  are  Tlepole- 
mus,  Pheidippus,  Antiphus ;  and  there  are  others 
without  names  specified  * :  none  of  these,  or  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  expedition,  are  called  Dorians,  while, 
again,  none  of  the  Heraclids  of  Homer  are  called  by 
the  Achaean  or  iEolid  names.  They  may  have  been 
Dorian  houses,  like  the  jEolid  houses ;  and  the  name 
may  have  become  tribal  afterwards,  when  they  rose  to 
power.  The  tradition  of  the  reception  of  certain  He- 
raclids in  Attica  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by 

>  Polyb.  b.  ii.  c.  38.  ^  Miiller,  Dorians,  ii.  11.  6. 
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the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  historic  ages",  and  in  the 
supposition  of  a  friendship  thus  established,  we  may 
perhaps  find  the  true  explanation  of  the  Decelean  pri- 
vilege mentioned  by  Herodotus  °. 

In  arranging  chronologically  the  Danaan,  Argeian, 
and  Achaean  names  of  Homer,  we  give  the  first  place 
to  Danaan,  and  the  next  to  Argeian,  so  as  to  bring  the 
Danaans  nearest  to  the  Pelasgi.  But  the  real  meaning 
of  this  is  simply  that  the  three  names  were  suggested  to 
Homer  by  three  periods  of  Greek  history,  which  stand  in 
the  order  given  to  the  names.  If,  however,  instead  of 
tracing  the  purpose  of  the  Poet,  we  are  to  look  for  eth- 
nical history,  then  we  must  state  that  the  Danaan  name 
does  not  denote  a  change  of  race,  but  it  is  a  mere  foreign 
aflfix  to  the  closing  portion  of  the  Pelasgian  period. 
Nor  does  the  Argeian  name,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  translation  or  reconstruction  of  the  Pe- 
lasgian, directly  indicate  the  Hellenic  infusion ;  but  the 
mere  fact  of  its  substitution  for  a  preceding  appellation 
appears  to  presuppose  a  cause.  Homer,  indeed,  gives 
us  no  Greek  stories  of  the  Danaid  period,  so  that  we 
do  not  certainly  know  that  he  might  not  have  described 
the  Greeks  of  that  period  also  as  Argeian.  All  we  can 
say  positively  is,  that  his  use  of  the  Argeian  name 
de  facto  begins  with  the  epoch  of  the  first  Hellenic 
throne  in  Greece,  that  of  the  Perseids.  I  hope  to 
show  that  the  Achsean  name  and  that  of  Perseus  be- 
long in  truth  to  the  same  stock  and  origin  ° :  but  it  is 
with  the  Pelopids  only  that  the  Achaean  name  appears, 
and  it  denotes  the  second  stage  of  the  Hellenic  pre- 
ponderance, as  the  Argeian  name  marks  the  first,  and 
the  Dorian  the  third.  The  first,  or  Argeian,  stage  be- 
longs partly,  as  I  believe,  to  the  house  of  Perseus,  but 

™  Muller  ii.  II.  lo.  n  Sup.  p.  88.  o  Inf.  sect.  x. 
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partly,  as  is  clear  from  the  Homeric  text,  to  the  houses 
descended  from  iBolus. 

.^Bolus  himself  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Homer, 
The  oldest  AloXlSai  given  to  us  as  such  are  Sisyphus 
and  Cretheus.  The  patronymic  does  not  of  itself 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  these  were  sons  of 
iEolus,  or  were  more  remotely  descended  from  him. 
But  indirectly  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  fix  his 
date,  as  follows : 

1.  Bellerophon  the  grandson  of  SisyphusP,  is  called 
by  the  contemporary  Lycian  king,  the  offspring  of  the 
deity,  that  is,  of  Jupiter : 

The  meaning  of  this  can  only  be  that  the  person,  whom 
Homer  has  indicated  as  the  founder  of  the  race,  namely 
iEolus,  was  a  reputed  son  of  Jupiter. 

2.  In  the  Ncici/fa  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  we  are 
introduced  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and 
the  wife  of  Cretheus "".  She  is  decorated  with  the  epi- 
thet ohraTepeta^  never  given  elsewhere  by  Homer  except 
to  Helen,  and  apparently  an  equivalent  with  him  for 

A109  cKycyavia. 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  I  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest, that  a  similar  force  may  lie  in  the  epithet  Sal- 
moneus, who  is  here  called  ajULu/uLoov.  That  epithet  is 
indeed  sometimes  applied  on  the  ground  of  personal 
character.  But  Homer  also  gives  it  to  the  villain 
iEgisthus,  which  appears  quite  inexplicable  except  on 
the  ground  of  the  divine  descent  of  the  Pelopids*. 
The  later  tradition  has  loaded  Salmoneus  vrith  the 
crime  of  audacious  profanity :  and  it  has  also,  begin- 
ning with  HesiodS  made  him  a  son  of  jEoIus.     The 

P  II.  vi.  154,  5.  q  Ibid.  191.  r  Od.  xi.  235-7. 

■  Inf.  sect.  ix.  *  Fragm.  xxviii. 
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word  a/xv/xo))/,  combined  with  the  evirarepeia  of  Tyro, 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  perhaps  both,  and  cer- 
tainly the  latter  of  these  representations  are  agreeable 
to  the  sense  of  Homer.  If  so,  then  Tyro  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  iEolus ;  and  we  can  at  once  fix  his  date 
from  Homer,  as  follows : 

1.  iEolus. 

2.  Salmoneus,  Od.  xi.  235-7. 

3.  Tyro  =  Cretheus,  ibid. 

4.  Pheres,  Od.  xi.  259. 

5.  Admetus,  II.  ii.  71 1-15,  763. 

6.  Eumelus,  ibid,  and  Od.  iv.  798. 

From  which  last  cited  passage  I  set  down  Eumelus  as  the 
contemporary  of  his  brother-in-law  Ulysses,  and  half  a 
generation  senior  to  the  standard  age  of  the  war. 

We  have  also  the  collateral  line  of  Sisyphus  from 
^olus  as  follows:  i.  Sisyphus;  2.  Glaucus  (i); 
3.  Bellerophon;  4.  Hippolochus;  5.  Glaucus  (2),  con- 
temporary with  the  war".  According  to  this  table 
Sisyphus  might  be  either  the  son  or  the  grandson  of 
Mo\u8. 

And  again,  Cretheus,  who  like  Sisyphus  is  AloXiSri^f 
may  have  been  either  the  uncle  or  the  cousin  of  his 
wife  Tyro.  The  Fragment  of  Hesiod  would  make  both 
him  and  Sisyphus  sons  of  iEolus,  and  therefore  uncles 
to  Tyro. 

These  genealogies  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  what 
Homer  tells  us  of  the  Neleid  line.  Tyro,  he  says,  fell 
in  love  with  Enipeus.  In  the  likeness  of  that  river, 
Neptune  had  access  to  her,  and  she  bore  to  him  two 
sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus.  Neleus  is  the  father  of 
Nestor:  and  Nestor  stands  one  generation  senior  to 
Eumelus ;  for  he  was  in  his  third  tri-decadal  period  ^^ 

"  II.  vi.  154,  197,  206.  ^  II.  i.  250. 
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if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  during  the  action  of 
the  Iliad.  Thus  we  have  (as  before),  3.  Tyro;  4.  Ne- 
leus;  5.  Nestor;  6.  Nestor.  The  maternal  genealogy 
of  Eumelus  brings  us  exactly  to  the  same  point :  for 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  was  married  to  liis 
father  Admetusy. 

Thus  the  -^olid  genealogies  are  laid  down  by  Homer 
with  great  clearness,  except  as  to  the  first  interval,  and 
with  a  singular  self-consistency.  Perseus*,  as  we  have 
seen,  belongs  to  the  fifth  generation  before  the  war. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  with  Sisyphus,  and  with  Cre- 
theus :  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  epoch  of  the  first  Hellenic  in- 
fusion into  Greece.  It  precedes  the  arrival  of  Por- 
theus  in  j^tolia  by  one  generation,  and  that  of  Pelops 
by  two. 

Of  Sisyphus  we  know  from  Homer,  that  he  lived  at 
an  Ephyre  on  or  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is 
not  so  clear  whether  Cretheus  ever  came  into  the 
Peloponnesus.  There  is  an  Enipeus  of  Elis :  but  there 
is  also  one*  of  Thessaly,  which  was  doubtless  its  origi- 
nal. The  name,  however,  of  the  Thessalian  stream 
appears  to  have  been  written  Eniseus.  Nitzsch^  de- 
termines, on  insufiicient  grounds  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
that  the  passage  of  Od.  xi.  cannot  mean  the  Enipeus 
of  Pisatis.  I  can  find  no  conclusive  evidence  either 
way :  but  Sisyphus  was  certainly  in  Southern  Greece 
at  or  before  this  time,  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  if 
Cretheus,  another  iEolid,  was  there  also.  His  reputed 
son  Neleus  founded,  without  doubt,  the  kingdom  of 
Pylos.  Post-Homeric  tradition  places  even  Salmoneus, 
the  father  of  Tyro,  in  Elis. 

y  H.  IL  714.  2  Sup.  p.  364.  a  Thuc.  iv.  78. 

^  On  Od.  iii.  4. 
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We  have  now  before  us  an  outline  of  the  first 
entrance  of  Hellic  elements  into  Greece,  south  of 
Thessaly.  It  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  five 
families ; 

1 .  The  house  of  Perseus. 

2.  That  of  Sisyphus. 

3.  The  illegitimate  line  of  Cretheus,  or  the  Neleids. 

4.  Probably  the  legitimate  line  of  Salmoneus,  repre- 
sented in  Augeas. 

5.  Next  to  these  will  come  Portheus,  the  head  of  the 
(Eneidae  in  iEtolia:  and  only  then  follows  the  great 
house  of  the  Pelopids,  not  alone,  but  in  conjunction 
with  a  race,  to  whose  history  we  now  must  turn. 

Of  the  Danaid  and  Pcrseid  princes  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  they  enjoyed  the  extended  power 
which  was  wielded  by  Agamemnon.  Not  only  would 
they  appear  to  have  been  circumscribed,  latterly  at  least, 
by  the  Minoan  empire  founded  in  Crete,  but  Homer 
gives  us  no  intimation  that  their  dominion  at  any  time 
included  the  possession  of  a  supremacy  over  a  number 
of  subordinate  princes  beyond  their  own  immediate 
borders,  or  reached  beyond  the  territory  which  may  be 
generally  described  as  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus. 

A  direct  inference  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be 
obtained  from  the  passage  concerning  the  sceptre  of 
Agamenmon^:  for  the  Pelopids  do  not  succeed  to  that 
of  Eurystheus  and  the  Perseids,  but  they  hold  from 
Jupiter:  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  acquired 
much  more,  than  had  been  under  the  sway  of  their 
predecessors.  Probably  therefore  we  shall  do  well  to 
conclude  that  Eurystheus,  for  example,  had  a  limited 
realm,  and  that  by  land  only :  Agamemnon,  a  certain 
supremacy  by  land  and  sea,  within  the  range  of  which 

c  II.  ii.  1 01-8. 
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the  old  Minoan  empire  had  now  fallen.  Still  the 
kingdom  of  Eurystheus  was  probably  in  its  own  day 
the  greatest,  and  was  also  probably  the  oldest,  of  all 
properly  Hellenic  kingdoms. 

If,  then,  neither  of  the  prior  dynasties  of  Danaus  and 
Perseus  reigned  over  all  Greece,  it  is  unlikely  that 
either  of  them  could  give  a  name  to  the  whole  nation : 
though  they  might  give  a  name  to  the  part  of  the 
country  which,  having  in  their  time  been  particularly 
famous  and  powerful,  became  under  the  Pelopids  a 
metropolis,  supreme  throughout  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  whose  people  then  not  only  took  the  name  of 
'Axa^oJ  for  itself,  but  extended  it  over  the  whole  of 
Greece, 

It  is  thus  more  than  probable  that  the  scope  of  the 
name  Danai,  (if  we  are  to  assume  that  it  was  then  a 
name  in  actual  use,)  under  the  Danaids,  and  of  the  name 
'Apyeioi  under  the  Perseids,  was  local,  and  confined  in 
the  main  to  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  where  those  princes 
ruled ;  with  the  addition  of  any  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, over  which  they  might  for  the  time  have  extended 
their  power.  And  if  so,  then  we  have  to  suppose  that 
Homer,  having  received  the  traditions  of  the  Danaan 
and  Argeian  princes  as  having  been  at  the  head  in 
their  own  time  of  Greek  history  or  legend,  gave  to  the 
nation  by  way  of  a  poetical  name,  but  of  a  poetical 
name  only,  the  appellation  which  their  subjects  respec- 
tively had  borne,  and  which  had  never  before  been, 
and  never  became  by  any  other  title  than  his  poetical 
authority,  applicable  to  all  the  Greeks. 

The  Achaean  name,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  from 
these,  first,  in  denoting  the  extension  of  a  particular 
race,  though  not  over  the  whole  country,  yet  through 
very  many  of  its  parts,  and  secondly,  in  the  fact  that 
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the  ruling  house  of  those  who  bore  the  name  enjoyed 
a  real  political  supremacy  over  both  the  continent  and 
the  islands.  So  that  it  became  the  most  legitimate 
exponent  of  Greek  nationality,  until  it  had  lost  both  its 
extension  and  its  power ;  the  one  by  compression  of  its 
principal  tribes  into  a  narrow  space :  the  other  by  the 
transfer  of  its  political  prerogatives  to  the  great  Dorian 
family  of  the  Spartan  kings,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Heraclidae. 

When  the  Achseans  had  ceased  to  predominate,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  their  name  should  remain 
stamped  upon  their  brethren,  who  boasted  of  the  same 
descent,  and  who  had  attained  to  greater  force. 

As  in  the  Homeric  times,  while  the  Achseans  were 
the  leaders  of  Greece,  they  might  claim  to  represent 
the  whole  Hellenic  stock,  so,  when  the  Dorians  had  de- 
throned them  and  occupied  the  seat  of  power,  when  the 
j^olian  name  was  widely  diffused,  and,  again, when  Athens 
with  its  mixed  race  became  great,  and  claimed,  along* 
with  its  vaunts  of  antiquity  and  continuity,  to  pass  over, 
as  Herodotus  says,  to  the  Hellenic  class,  but  without 
an  Achaean  descent,  then  the  Ach<ean  name  could  no 
longer  adequately  represent  the  title  to  nationality,  and 
the  various  races  naturally  fell  back  on  the  designation 
which  gave  no  exclusive  right  or  preeminence  to  any 
of  them,  and  which  they  were  all  entitled  to  enjoy  in 
common.  They  apparently  however  chose  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  rich  plains  of  Thessaly,  where  they 
first  learned  civilization,  and  organized  their  collective 
or  national  life,  rather  than  with  the  rude  and  coarse 
manners  of  their  more  remote  ancestors  in  the  hills. 
They  were  therefore  not  Helli,  but  Hellenes. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  rationale  of  the  com- 
mon  and  palpably  manufactured  tradition  respecting 
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Hellen  and  his  family,  of  which  we  have  the  earliest 
form  in  Hesiod. 

Our  conclusions  respecting  the  names  by  which  Ho- 
mer describes  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  may  now  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  We  set  out  from  the  point  at  which  Greece  is, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  settled  by  a  race  given  to 
tillage  and  pacific  habits,  under  the  general  name  of 
Pelasgians,  with  subdivision  under  minor  names  of  par- 
ticular tribes,  or  partially  and  locally  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  other  races. 

2.  A  dynasty  of  foreign  origin,  in  a  portion  of 
Greece  which  then  became,  and  ever  after  continued 
to  be  most  famous,  leads  the  march  of  events ;  and,  ap- 
parently without  displacing  the  Pelasgians  themselves, 
yet  seems  to  have  displaced,  in  a  certain  quarter,  the  Pe- 
lasgic  by  the  Danaan  name ;  at  any  rate,  it  attains  to  such 
celebrity,  that  its  history,  in  the  eye  of  Homer,  fills  the 
whole  breadth  of  its  own  epoch,  and  its  name  stands  in 
after  time,  poetically  at  least,  for  a  national  title. 

3.  An  Hellenic  dynasty  of  Perseids,  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Peninsula,  follows  this  dynasty ;  and,  effacing  the 
trace  of  foreign  rule,  governs  its  subjects  under  the 
Argeian  or  Argive  name  ;  which,  vnthout  reviving  the 
title  of  the  Pelasgi,  a  word  now  becoming  or  become 
subordinate,  yet  like  that  title  is  founded  on  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  regions  in  which  the  population 
was  settled,  and  upon  the  employments  suited  thereto. 

4.  Next  appears  upon  the  scene  the  Achaean  name^ 
wliich  bears  no  mark  of  relationship  to  the  soil,  or  to 
any  particular  employment,  or  to  any  particular  epony- 
raist,  but  appears  to  be  the  designation  of  a  race,  not 
indeed  foreign,  yet  new  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

5.  A  warlike  and  highly  gifted  race  gradually  per- 
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vade  different  parts  of  Greece  under  this  name  :  the 
Pelopids,  its  ruling  family,  possessing  themselves  of  the 
throne  of  the  Perseids,  attain,  perhaps  through  the  ex- 
tended sympathy  of  Achaean  blood,  to  a  national  supre- 
macy. The  Achaeans  are,  in  fact,  become  the  Greeks  of 
the  Troic  age.  They  include  -^Eolids  and  -Siacids,  Argives, 
Boeotians,  MtoViauSy  Epeans,  Abantes,  Dorians,  Arcadians, 
lonians,  and  all  the  other  local  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  old  Pelasgians,  who  constitute  the  working 
population  (so  to  speak)  of  the  country ;  some  of  them 
by  virtue  of  blood,  and  the  rest  by  that  political  union^ 
in  which  the  Achaeans  had  an  undisputed  ascendancy. 

6.  All  the  characteristics  of  this  race,  social  and  re- 
ligious, and  its  close  geographical  proximity  to,  if  not 
indeed  its  identity  with,  the  first-named  or  Myrmidon 
Hellenes  of  Homer,  appear  to  derive  it  from  the  North, 
to  dissociate  it  from  the  Pelasgic,  and  to  unite  it  vrith 
the  Hellic  stock. 

7.  Time  passes  on ;  we  lose  the  guiding  hand  of 
Homer ;  but  universal  tradition  assures  us  that  the 
Dorians,  emerging,  like  those  who  had  preceded  them, 
from  the  cradle  of  the  nation,  lead  another  and  the 
last  great  Hellenic  migration  southward  ;  the  Pelopids 
are  driven  from  the  throne  of  that  which  may  be 
termed  the  metropolitan  region  of  Greece ;  they  mi- 
grate to  an  inferior  seat,  with  their  followers,  and 
become  the  obscure  heads  of  a  secondary  State :  and 
the  name  of  Hellenes,  belonging  to  all  the  great  Greek 
tribes  in  common,  whether  of  Achaean,  iEolid,  or  Do- 
rian blood  or  connection,  becomes  the  grand  historical 
designation  of  the  nation  at  large. 

8.  After  perhaps  eight  hundred  years  of  fame  and 
freedom  for  Hellas,  the  iron  hand  of  Roman  power 
descends  upon  her  at  a  time  when  the  old  Achaean 
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name  has  revived  by  means  of  a  democratic  confe- 
deracy, and  has  once  more  overspread®  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. From  this  time,  Hellas  takes  her  place  in 
history  only  as  a  minor  portion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
even  while,  by  an  inward  process,  she  is  asserting  her 
intellectual  supremacy^,  and  moulding  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  her  conquerors.  But  to  them  poli- 
tically she  is  no  more  than  an  appendage  of  the 
Magna  Grcecia,  whose  glory  it  is  to  be  a  part  of  impe- 
rial Italy,  and  whose  name  the  land  of  Homer's  song 
must  now  assume  in  virtue  of  a  double  relationship ; 
the  first,  that  of  their  common  social  base,  the  old 
Pelasgi,  of  whom  the  Greeks  {TpaXKoi)  were  probably 
a  part ;  and  the  second,  that  of  a  more  recent  colo- 
nization. Thus  the  Graic  or  Greek  name,  having 
existed,  but  never  having  emerged  to  what  may  be 
called  visibility  in  Hellas,  travels  round  to  it  again  by 
the  route  of  Italy,  and  finally  becomes  predominant  in 
this  its  earliest  seat. 

Of  this  intermixture  and  succession  of  names  de- 
pendent on  the  fusion  of  races,  and  on  political  supre- 
macy, we  have  sufficient  example  in  our  own  island.  It 
has  been  inhabited  by  Britons,  Komans,  .Angles,  Saxons, 
Jutes,  Danes,  and  Normans.  All  came  more  or  less  as 
conquerors,  one  following  upon  the  other.  But  two 
names  only  have  left  their  mark,  Britons  and  Angles : 
all  the  others,  including  the  last  or  Norman  conquerors, 
are  submerged.  So  it  has  been  with  the  succession  of 
Pelasgians,  Achssans,  Hellenes,  Greeks.  Each  of  these 
names  historically  superseded  the  one  before  it. 
Apart  from  them,  by  the  high  privilege  of  Poetry, 
stand  their  names  in  another  combination:  the  Iliad 

«  Polyb.  ii.  c.  38. 

^  Hor.  Ep.  II.  i.  156.    GrcBcia  eapta/erum  victorem  cepU, 
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and  Odyssey  shew  us  Danaans,  Argeians,  and  Achaeans, 
as  in  the  main  synonymous  before  Troy :  yet  each  with 
its  own  leaning,  which  makes  Aamol  most  properly 
and  by  preference  *  the  soldiery,'  'Apyeioi,  *  the  masses,' 
and  '  A^a^o},  *  the  chiefs.' 

It  still  remains  to  observe  the  immediately  subse- 
quent literary  history  of  these  three  great  appellatives, 
which  the  Jlat  of  Homer  made  so  famous. 

Hesiod  and  the  minor  Greek  poets  afford  us  the 
only  satisfactory  illustration  of  actual  usage,  because 
the  tragedians  may  probably  have  sought,  in  treating 
heroic  subjects,  to  employ  the  nomenclature  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  other  poets  spoke,  of  course,  according 
to  their  own  respective  ages. 

In  Hesiod  we  do  not  find  AavaoJ  at  all :  ^Apyeio^  only 
in  the  singular  for  Juno :  'A)(aiol  is  once  used  for  the 
Greeks  collectively,  in  a  retrospective  passage  referring 
to  the  assembly  at  Aulis*^.  He  uses  HaveXXj/vey^  in  the 
same  poem  with  the  same  sense.  An  important  pas- 
sage of  Strabo*  testifies,  that  both  Hesiod  and  Archilo- 
chus  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  names ''EX- 
Xfjve^  and  tlav€\\fjv€9  for  the  Greeks  at  large;  and 
refers  to  works  of  theirs,  now  lost,  by  way  of  example 
as  to  the  latter  term.  Both'^EXXa?  and  "EXXi/vcy  are 
freely  used  in  Simonides,  who  also  has  'Apyeioi  for  the 
Argives  only.  And  generally  these  old  writers,  coming 
next  after  Hesiod,  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  'Apyetoi, 
or  even  of  'AxaioJ,  for  the  whole  nation,  while  the 
word  Aavaol  is  not  found  in  them  at  all. 

This  is  strongly  confirmatory,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of 
the  propositions  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

Among  the  tragedians  the  name  'A^acoy,  with  its 

S  "Efyyoy  ii.  269.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  146. 

»  Strabo,  viii.  6.  p.  370. 
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derivatives,  used  to  some  extent  by  iEschylus,  progres- 
sively declines :  the  Danaan  name  holds  its  ground 
rather  better,  and  ^Apyelog  better  still ;  though  all  are 
eclipsed  by  the  great  -  historical  name  of  Hellenes, 
which  probably  had  enjoyed  an  undisputed  prevalence 
from  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest.  Thus,  for  poeti- 
cal use,  dealing  with  the  events  and  characters  of  the 
heroic  age,  they  properly  fall  back  upon  the  names 
which  Homer  employed. 

From  these  successions  of  name,  whether  the  par- 
ticular appellation  be  founded  upon  lineage  or  upon 
physical  incidents,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that 
we  may  draw  the  outlines  of  a  primitive  history,  at 
least  vnth  more  confidence  and  satisfaction  than  by 
efforts  to  compound  and  piece  together  the  miscella^ 
neous  and  promiscuous  traditions  of  many  ages  and 
places,  set  wide  apart  from  one  another ;  in  respect  to 
which,  even  where  we  have  not  to  lament  the  gnawing 
power  of  Time,  we,  at  least,  know  that  the  faculties 
both  of  exaggeration  and  of  invention,  stimulated  by 
vanity,  rivalry,  and  self-interest  in  many  other  forms, 
have  been  at  work.  It  is  better  to  deal  with  slighter 
relics,  of  which  we  know  the  bofia  Jides^  than  with  an 
abundance  of  such  as  have  been  falsified.  Besides, 
when  we  have  effectually  exhausted  the  power  of  the 
first,  we  may  much  more  profitably  use  the  subsidiary 
lights  which  the  second  will  afford  as.  And  the  tend- 
ency of  an  attempt  to  invest  the  Homeric  text  with  an 
unequivocal  supremacy,  is  to  substitute  for  complete 
and  symmetrical  systems,  in  which  the  hewn  stone  and 
the  trash  are  not  distinguishable  one  from  another, 
very  slight  and  partial  indeed,  but  yet  authoritative 
fragments  and  outlines,  all  the  intervals  of  which  are 
filled  up  by  avowed  conjecture.     This  conjecture  is 
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without  a  pretence  to  authority  properly  so  called,  but 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  both  kept  visibly  apart  from  what  is 
authoritative,  and  likewise  founded  upon  the  suggest- 
ions which  even  fragmentary  testimony,  when  genuine 
and  near  the  source,  is  well  qualified  to  make. 

And  the  succession  of  names  is  in  effect  of  itself 
almost  a  political  history.  For  'the  names  of  nations 
are  not  arbitrarily  changed,  though  such  things  have 
been  done  to  particular  cities  within  the  dominion  of 
particular  states.  The  names  of  races,  especially  of 
races  disposed,  like  the  Greeks,  to  knit  themselves 
closely  with  the  past,  are  cherished  as  a  material  por- 
tion of  their  patrimony.  When  they  alter,  it  is  for 
some  great  and  commanding  political  reason.  Such 
as,  for  example,  if  some  tribe  or  family,  previously  not 
advanced  beyond  its  fellows,  in  some  great  national 
exigency  becomes  invested  with  the  responsibility  of 
acting  for  the  whole  body,  and  thus  grows  to  be  as 
well  its  representative  and  organ  in  all  external  rela- 
tionSy  as  also  the  representative  of  its  inward  life :  or 
when  some  conquering  dynasty  and  host  have  by  the 
strong  hand  entered  in  upon  prior  occupants  of  the 
soil,  and,  reducing  them  to  dependence  or  to  servitude 
more  or  less  qualified,  or  narrowing  the  circle  of  their 
possessions,  have  taken  into  their  own  custody,  toge- 
ther with  the  best  lands  of  the  country,  the  whole 
range  of  public  affairs,  and  have  imposed  laws  upon  the 
vanquished,  and  imparted  to  them  manners.  In  this 
case,  the  different  elements  are  welded  into  a  political 
unity,  by  a  power  proceeding  from  that  race  which 
among  them  has  possessed  the  greater  physical  and  mar- 
tial force.  But  unless  there  be  more  than  the  merely 
convulsive  effort  of  conquest,  unless  deep  roots  be 
struck  into  the  soil,  and  sharper  furrows  drawn  upon 
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it  than  the  spear  alone  can  carve,  or  than  the  wave  of 
a  mere  deluge  traces,  unless,  in  a  word,  there  be  a 
predominant  organizing  faculty,  the  effect  will  not  be 
permanent ;  and  the  crude  mass  of  mere  strength  will 
sink  down  amid  the  surrounding  milder^  but  more 
enduring  and  more  prevailing  impulses.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  so :  the  body,  which  has  been 
stronger  in  the  hand,  has  proved  weaker  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  is  to  say,  the  enduring,  ele- 
ments of  power.  The  undying  yet  daily  influences 
and  sympathies  of  peace  wear  down  the  convulsive 
vibrations,  which  the  shock  of  war  and  conquest  have 
communicated  to  the  social  fabric.  Victory  must  end 
in  possession,  like  toil  in  sleep.  Possession  implies  the 
dispersion  of  the  conquerors,  and,  in  such  cases  as  these, 
their  free  intermixture  with  the  vanquished.  Ties 
of  neighbourhood,  of  commerce,  of  marriage,  ties  be- 
longing to  all  the  transactions  of  life,  are  gradually  mul- 
tiplied between  the  new  comers  and  the  old ;  and  by  a 
gentle  process,  experience  and  opinion  gradually  de- 
cide, not  imperiously  in  the  spirit  of  party,  but  insen- 
sibly for  the  benefit  of  all,  what  laws,  what  manners^ 
what  language  ^^  what  religion  shall  predominate.  The 
fate  of  the  name  follows  that  of  the  institutions  and 
habits  with  which  it  was  connected ;  and  the  old  de- 
signation prevails  ultimately  over  the  new,  or  the  new 
over  the  old,  in  proportion  as  the  older  inhabitants  have 
contributed  a  larger  or  a  smaller  share  towards  the  com- 
mon national  life  resulting  from  the  combination ;  in 
proportion  as  the  newly  arrived  receive  more  of  impres- 
sion than  they  impart,  or  impart  more  than  they  receive. 

^  The  mode  of  this  process,  of  Spain,  in  Ticknor's  Spanish 
with  reference  to  language,  is  Literature,  Appendix  A.  (voL 
beautifully  exhibited  for  the  case    iii.) 
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SECT.   IX. 

On  the  Homeric  title  ava^  avSpwv. 

Both  in  modem  society,  and  in  the  forms  of  modem 
language,  the  distinction  is  a  familiar  one,  which  se- 
parates between  descriptive  affixes  or  epithets,  and  titles 
properly  so  called. 

A  descriptive  affix,  be  it  substantive,  like  Aavaol 
alyjxYiraiy  or  adjective,  like  Aavaoi  (fyiXoTrToKefjLoi^  de- 
scribes a  quality,  and  challenges  from  the  reader,  like 
any  other  phrase  conveying  an  idea,  assent  to  the  jus- 
tice of  its  description.  These  descriptive  affixes  have  a 
tendency,  from  repeated  use,  to  grow  into  formtdiB^  and 
then  at  length  they  approximate  to  the  nature  of  titles. 

But  a  title  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  descrip- 
tive affix.  A  title  is  the  current  coin  of  language, 
which  is  intended  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  with- 
out examination.  It  is  like  a  pronoun,  having  for  its 
office  simply  to  indicate,  or  to  stand  for,  a  particular 
person.  It  is  the  index  of  a  rank  or  office,  a  thing  de- 
terminate in  its  nature,  like  an  unit  of  number :  and  it 
has  no  relation,  when  once  fixed  as  a  title,  to  personal 
character,  though  in  its  origin  it  may  have  been 
founded  on  the  real  or  presumed  existence  of  personal 
qualities.  Like  a  descriptive  affix,  a  title  maybe  either 
adjective,  as  'most  noble,' or  substantive,  as  *  marquis.' 

Titles  evidently  presume  a  certain  progress  in  the 
organization  of  political  society ;  while  descriptive  epi- 
thets must  be  used,  in  order  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
human  speech,  even  in  its  first  stages. 

This  degree  of  progress  must  have  been  attained  in 
the  time  of  Homer ;  for  the  use  of  titles  in  the  poems. 
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as  well  as  of  descriptive  epithets,  can  be  clearly  made 
out. 

Among  the  descriptive  epithets  of  Homer  we  find, 

of   substantives,    ^ye/xove^^    apKrr^jegy   and    also   jSacriXeFj, 

aoiSoL     Of  adjectives,  applied  to   classes,  a-Ktiinrovyoi 

(fia<ri\ri€g)yV7r€piJL€V€€g(Pa<rt\n€9)j  6eioi{aoiSoi):  and  applied 
to  persons,   ej^e^^coi/  ITjyi/eXoTreia,   TiyXe^ia^^off  TreTrvvfxevo^y 

'7ro\vjj,rp'i9  'O^i/crcreu? :  and  many  more. 

In  modem  phraseology,  duke,  earl,  baron,  knight, 
esquire,  are  titles:  nobles,  clergy,  freeholders,  bur- 
gesses, are  descriptive  phrases.  Of  a  descriptive  epi- 
thet or  affix  which  has  grown  to  be  a  title,  we  may 
find  instances  among  those  just  cited  ;  knight  (knecht) 
meant  originally  a  servant,  then  a  person  performing 
particular  service  to  the  king ;  and  esquire  {scudiero^ 
ecuyer)  meant  a  person  who  bore  the  arms  of  a  knight, 
particularly  his  shield.  In  process  of  time  these  be- 
came titles.  Again,  words  may  hang  doubtfully  upon 
the  confine  between  title  and  epithet;  as  the  much 
criticised  expressions  of  the  English  Common  Prayer 
Book,  '  (our)  most  religious  and  gracious  (king).' 

We  find  in  Homer  that  the  word  jSacr/Xeif,  a  king,  had 
already  begun  to  pass  from  the  function  of  a  mere  de- 
scriptive word  towards  that  of  a  title;  for,  though  rarely, 
he  attaches  it  to  the  names  of  individuals,  besides  freely 
using  it  without  them ;  and  it  is  ian  usual  note  of  titles 
properly  so  called,  that  they  can,  even  if  substantives, 
either  be  combined  with  the  name  of  the  person,  or,  in 
addressing  them,  substituted  for  it.  In  the  Iliad  we 
find  'AXe^avSpcp  jSacriX?!,  and  in  the  Odyssey  "Exerov 
fiaa-iXna.  Again,  we  find  fiaa-tXeia  used  in  the  Odyssey 
in  the  vocative  %  which  in  like  manner  marks  it  as  a 
title. 

a  Od.  iv.  697. 
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The  word  ava^,  again,  in  Homer,  which  must  oi 
account  be  confounded  with  /SairiXevf^  is  commor 
descriptive  epithet,  nearlj  equivalent  to  our  word  t 
and,  like  it,  having  an  extraordinary  elasticity  of  sei 
for  as  a  person  may  now  be  lord,  so  he  might  thei 
ofd^,  of  a  kingdom,  a  people,  a  field,  a  mine,  a  slai 
horse,  or  a  dog.  Instances  are  countless.  Someti 
the  meaning  is  lord,  or  master,  relatively  to  a  partic 
object,  as  of  the  horses  of  Nestor, 

oi  a  HfOKTos  ivobhtCtTtun-es  ofioKX^f *= 

Sometimes  it  means  in  the  abstract  a  class  of  pets* 
otoC  T<  ht&KTwv  woi6<E  iaaw^' 

where  the  avaKTwv  TraiScs  nearly  corresponds  with 
'children  of  the  higher  orders,'  i.  e.  the  masters  of  sla' 

On  the  other  hand,  in  reference  to  the  immor 
ofo^  is  sometimes  a  title :  as  in  II.  xvi.  233, 
Z<v  £i>a,  Afii^pait,  ITcXatryK^. 

There  are,  however,  in  Homer  various  words  wl 
are  undoubtedly  and  uniformly  titular.  Such  art 
particular  the  adjectives  Atorpetptu  and  Aioyevin,  wl 
are  very  nearly  equivalent  in  power  to  the  ph 
•Royal  Highness'  of  the  present  day.  Theycommi 
accompany  the  name  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  cl 
to  which  they  belong :  and  they  are  confined,  with 
dngle  exception,  in  the  Iliad,  to  persons  of  the  higl 
known  rank,  that  of  fia<rt\evs  or  king.  The  excep 
is  Phoeaix,  who  is  in  one  place  addressed  by  Acli 

*>  This  caution  is  not  needless,  others,  render  Sra(  avSpwc, 

as  the  error  is  a  common  one.  of  men.     Voas,  with  his   i 

Damm,   indeed,  most  strangely  precision,  though  probably  1 

says,  dmf  ex    mvlto    avgustius  out aTeryBpecificmeaning,ti 

nomen  quam  ^aiXnt  (in   voc.  lates  it,  'der  herrscher  dee  vo 
&a|).     The  English  tronslatora,         •:  II.  xsiii,  417. 
Chapman,    Pope,    Cowper,    and         ^  Od.  xiii.  233. 
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as  yepaie  AioTp€(f)€g.  But  Achilles  says  this  •xcLpi^ofxevo^y 
when  petting  and  coaxing  the  old  man,  and  therefore 
the  instance  does  not  destroy  the  force  of  the  general 
rule. 

In  one  place  we  have  6  Aioyevfj^^  used  for  Achilles 
in  the  third  person  without  his  name  :  which  still  more 
strikingly  marks  the  word  as  a  title.  Also  Axor/oe^^^ 
is  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  vocative,  without,  as 
well  as  with,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. It  may  possibly  be  worth  notice,  that  these 
words,  AioTp€<l>ri9  and  Aioyev^igy  are  never  applied  to  Aga- 
memnon, as  if  they  had,  again  like  the  phrase  *  Royal 
Highness,'  a  limit  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  and 
were  not  applicable  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  na- 
tion. There  is  indeed  one  pass^e  where  Agamemnon 
is  addressed  as  A<ot^€^^9,  but  it  is  in  the  universally 
suspected  ^  veKvta  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey.  Plainly 
this  fact  cannot  be  referred  to  metrical  considerations, 
even  as  to  Aior/oc^^?,  because  either  in  the  genitive,  or 
in  the  vocative,  it  would  easily  have  been  made  availa- 
ble :  especially  in  the  latter  inflexion^  for  Agamemnon 
is  addressed  vocatively  some  five  and  twenty  times  in 
the  poems.  I  admit  that  Ulysses  may  allude  to  him  in 
the  line. 

But  the  phrase  here  is  more  abstract  than  personal :  it 
is  perhaps  as  we  should  say,  *  our  royal  master.* 

The  word  fiaa-iXev^  may  have  borne  originally  a  merely 
descriptive  character.  But  it  has  only  partial  traces  of 
that  character  still  adhering  to  it,  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Iliad.  The  chief  note  of  such  a  sense,  that  I  can  find, 
is,  that  it  is  used  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  to 
distinguish  the  Pelopid  house  from  the  other  kings. 

c  II.  XX.  17.  f  V.  121.  ?  IL  ii.  196. 
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Agamemnon  is  fiaa-iXevTaro^f  IL  ix.  69,  and  Mmiefauis 
is  evidently  intended  in  the  fiaa-iXevTepo^  of  IL  x.  239 ; 
where  Diomed  is  bidden  to  choose  the  best  man,  ine- 
spectivelj  of  rank,  and  not  to  tie  himself  to  the  /Soo-i- 

As  the  Odyssey  represents  a  period  of  political  dis- 
organization, brought  aboat  by  the  long  absence  of  the 
chiefs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  the  word  /Scuri- 
Xevf^  and  its  proper  epithet  Aiorpefphi^  used  in  this  poem 
with  greater  laxity.  The  fiaa-iK^e^  and  the  AiaTp€if>&f\ 
are  here  not  the  kings  but  the  aristocracy  of  Scheria, 
and  of  the  dominions  of  Ulysses :  and  it  is  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  Telemaehus  by  Theoclymenus,  when  he 
says', 

vfuripov  d*  oIk  Icm  yivos  Paaik€VT€pov  &\Xo 

Yet  even  here  the  special  and  official  sense  of  fiaa-iXet^ 
remains :  no  one  is  ever  called  individually  a  /Sao-iXcv? 
unless  he  is  on  the  throne,  though  Antinous  is  said  to 
resemble  one  of  the  king-class, 

fiaariXrJL  yhp  ivbpi  loiKas^. 

And  the  same  Antinous  sarcastically  expresses  his  hope, 
that  Jupiter  will  not  make  Telemaehus  fiaa-iXev^  in 
Ithaca,  notwithstanding  his  right  of  succession  by 
birth  ^  If  ISaa-iXevg  only  indicated  a  certain  station, 
Telemaehus  without  doubt  was  fiaa-iXm  already. 

The  sense  proper  to  it  in  Homer  is  that  in  which,  for 
some  thousands  of  years,  it  appears  to  have  maintained 
a  world-wide  celebrity. 

And  now  as  respects  the  constructions  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  phrase  ava^  avSpS>v.  It  is  not 
noticed  by  Heyne  or  by  Crusius.     Of  the  translators  I 

*>  Od.  i.  394.  '  Od  XV.  S33.  ^  Od.  xvii,  416. 

*  Od.  i.  386;  cf.  401. 
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have  already  spoken.  As  regards  the  Lexicographers, 
Scott  and  Liddell  say  *  Agamemnon  as  generalrin-chief 
is  specially  ava^  avSpHv^  while  Orsilochos  is  called  ava^ 
avSpea-a-iv  in  II.  V.  546 ;'  but  the  phrase  is  TroXeeo-cr'  aP" 
Spea-a-iv  avaKra,  which  I  take  to  be  simply  equivalent  to 
avda-a-ovray  and  to  have  iio  relation  to  a  phrase  or  for" 
mvla. 

Damm™  says  it  indicates  supreme  dignity  united  with 
military  command. 

Again ;  Mure"  remarks,  that  in  common  with  iroifiiiv 
XaHv  and  Kpelm^  *  it  denotes  the  office  of  any  king  or 
chieftain,  but  more  particularly  that  of  a  supreme  ruler 
or  commander.' 

That  these  explanations  are  entirely  beside  the 
mark,  I  am  convinced  after  a  somewhat  minute  consi- 
deration. 

In  answer  to  Damm,  I  would  observe  that  the  phrase 
was  applied  to  -^neas,  who  was  a  commander,  but  not 
a  sovereign  :  it  was  applied  to  Anchises,  who  was  a 
sovereign,  but  not  a  commander;  it  was  applied  to 
Eumelus,  who  was  neither  a  sovereign,  nor  a  warrior 
of  any  note,  and  who  commanded  no  more  than  eleven 
ships. 

It  does  not  then  depend  upon  the  highest  degree 
either  of  military  or  of  civil  elevation. 

Nor  does  it  in  all  cases  attach  to  divine  descent, 
even  though  that  descent  be  from  Jupiter;  nor  even 
if  it  be  immediate  or  next  to  immediate:  as  among 
the  living,  Sarpedon  the  son  of  Jupiter  has  it  not, 
neither  has  Polypoetes  his  grandson  (II.  ii.  740).  So, 
among  the  dead,  it  is  not  given  either  to  Hercules  or 
to  RhadamanthusS  sons  of  Jupiter.  If,  as  is  probable, 
reputed  extraction  from  Jupiter  in  all  cases  attached 

^  In  voc.  ava^,       n  Lit.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.       ©  H.  xiv.  322. 
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to  it,  it  was  a  remote  and  not  a  near  extraction, 
tlius  the  title  was  the  ornament  of  an  antique  line 
certainly  divine  descent  was  not  the  immediate  qu 
cation  for  the  particular  dignity. 

I  do  not  dispute,  that  an  idea  of  divine  descen 
taches  generally  and  immediately  to  sovereigns  as  e 
at  least  in  the  Iliad.  But  this  is  represented  by 
words  AioTpe<l>^t  and  Atoyevljt,  as  they  bear  witnea 
their  etymology,  and  not  by  ava^  avSpSav.  Indeed 
seem  to  find  the  word  Atorpeip^i  used  for  heaven-l 
without  reference  to  political  power,  in  that  line  oi 
Odyssey  (v.  378),  where  Neptune  applies  it  to 
Phaeacians : 

fta6Ktv  ivOfxiTsom  Aiorpttpitirin  fuyfCrtS. 

But  of  those  Homeric  titles  which  are  specifii 
Greek,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  the  title  of 
avSpwv. 

It  is  used  by  the  Poet  fifty-two  times :  fifty  timt 
the  Iliad,  twice  only  in  the  Odyssey. 

It  is  applied  forty-six  times  to  Agamemnon,  aD<] 
times  to  five  other  persons,  once  for  each  in  four  ci 
and  twice  in  one.     The  persons  are, 
Eumelua,  a  living  Greek. 
Augeias, 
Euphetes,  ) 
Anchises,  )  ,    .      „    . 
«„e»»,       }l"""STrojnn,. 

It  appears  and  perishes  with  Homer,  not  being  fo 
in  the  writings  of  any  other  Greek  author. 

It  is  never  used  in  any  of  the  cases,  except  the 
miaative :  never  separated  from  the  proper  name 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  except  once  (II.  i 
and  then  only  hy  the  particle  re :  it  always  prew 
the  name  except  in  that  single  passage :  it  always  c 
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with  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  foot  of  the  verse,  except 
in  that  same  passage:  and  again,  the  word  ava^  is 
never  separated  from  the  word  avSpZv,  except  once  in  the 
Odyssey  by  the  word  Sc. 

It  is  applied  to  no  person  whose  name  does  not 
begin  with  a  vowel,  and  to  no  person  whose  name  is 
not  of  the  metrical  value  necessary  to  enable  it  to  form 
the  last  foot  and  a  half  of  the  hexameter :  as,  Aga- 
memnon, of  two  short  syllables  and  two  long  ones; 
Euphetes^  three  long  ones;  Eumelus,  two  long  and 
one  short.  Circumstances,  these  last,  which,  if  they 
stood  alone,  would  raise  a  presumption  that  the  use 
of  it  was  determined  by  metrical  considerations  only. 

That  metrical  considerations  had  some  degree  of  in- 
fluence on  the  use  of  phrases  in  Homer,  we  may  suffi- 
ciently judge,  by  observing  that  while  Homer  uses  the 
name  of  Achaeans  four  times  for  that  of  Argeians  once, 
he  uses  the  forms  'Axa/oio-i  and  'Axaioia-iv  but  twelve 
times,  whereas  he  uses  'Apycloia-i  and  'Apyeloia-iv  more 
than  sixty  times. 

But  we  may  observe  that  no  metrical  considerations 
could  have  prevented  Homer  from  applying  the  phrase 
to  Diomedes,  Polypcetes,  or  others,  whose  names  differ 
from  that  of  Agamemnon  only  in  having  a  consonant 
at  the  beginning  of  them :  and  yet  he  has  not  done 
this :  the  names  of  all  his  six  avaicres  avSpwv  begin  with 
a  vowel.  Thus  as  he  restrains  himself  beyond  what 
metre  requires,  he  may  have  had  some  reason  other 
than  metre  to  govern  his  use  of  the  title. 

The  question  is,  whether  there  are,  evidently  or  proba- 
bly, other  conditions  of  substance,  which,  besides  these 
of  sound,  meet  in  the  persons  designated  by  the  title, 
and  which  enable  us  to  trace  and  fix  its  purport? 

With   reference  to  Mure's  explanation  I  observe, 
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that  it  does  not  appear  to  take  account  of  the  differ- 
ence between  descriptive  words  in  general,  and  titles, 
as  applicable  to  Homer;  but  rather  to  assume  that 
the  Homeric  phrases  are  simply  of  the  former  class. 

It  is  plain  that  the  word  Kpelwv  is  a  term  of  that  class 
only :  which,  pro  tanto^  is  indicated  by  its  relationship 
to  the  established  and  ordinary  epithet  of  comparison 
Kpela-a-cov.  It  clearly  describes  the  class  of  those,  who 
bore  single-handed  rule,  in  the  address  to  Jupiter, 
vTrare  Kpeiovrtov^  \  and  it  answers  to  the  epithet  princely 
in  11.  xxiv.  538. 

5lTl  ol  OVTl 

YlaCbdiv  iv  iJLcyipOLin  yovri  yiv€TO  Kpetoirroav. 
'  For  he  had  not  as  yet  a  princely  offspring  in  his  home/ 

Lower  than  Bao-iXei?,  which  corresponds  to  the  rank 
implied  by  our  term  *  majesty,'  and  less  wide  in  sense 
than  ava^y  which  corresponds  very  nearly  with  *  lord,* 
it  is  generally  the  equivalent  as  to  rank  of  prince  or 
princely,  according  to  the  English  sense  of  the  terms ; 
but  it  is  in  Homer  always  a  descriptive  word  only,  and 
never  a  title.  Accordingly  it  is  found  in  the  later 
Greek  writers,  when  both  ai/a^  avSpZv,  and  even  iroififiv 
\aS)v  have  disappeared. 

The  phrase  iroifiiiv  \aS)v  is  more  largely  used  than 
Kpelcovy  and  with  more  a])pearance  of  approximation  to 
that  substantive  character,  and  susceptibility  of  indivi- 
dual application,  which  belongs  to  a  title.     Thus  in 

01  y  iiravioTrja'aVj  TreCOovrS  T€  ttolix4vi  Xa&p, 
O-KrfTTTOVXOL  Pa(TiXrJ€s% 

the  jSao-iX^e?  are  the  members  of  the  Greek  jSovX^,  and 
iroifiriv  \aS>v  means  Agamemnon.  Like  Kpelwvy  it  was 
applicable  to  those  who  held  secondary  sovereignties, 
the  feudatories,  so  to  speak,  of  the  principal  chiefs :  as 

P  II.  viii.  31.  Od.  i.  45.  q  II.  ii.  85. 
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for  instance,  we  find  among  the  secondary  command- 
ers of  the  Pylian  division, 

It  reaches  down  to  persons,  of  whom  we  know  and  can 
infer  nothing,  but  that  they  may  probably  have  held 
small  fiefs  (so  to  call  them)  with  derivative  sovereignty 
of  some  kind,  such  as  were,  among  the  Trojans",  Bienor, 
Hypeiron,  Apisaon,  Hypsenor :  and  it  is  also  applied  to 
the  sons  of  the  greater  chiefs,  for  example,  Thrasy- 
medes  and  AgenorSas  well  as  to  the  chiefs  themselves, 
including  Agamemnon.  It  is  likewise  given  to  ^gi- 
sthus,  when  he  was,  defacto^  in  possession  of  thb  throne 
of  Agamemnon".  It  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  idea 
of  political  rule  in  the  very  widest  sense,  differing  how- 
ever from  ai/a^  in  so  &r  that,  while  it  is  assigned  to  per- 
sonages of  smaller  note  politically,  it  is  confined  to  the 
expression  of  that  kind  of  superiority,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  property. 

I  find  it,  on  the  whole,  impossible  to  detect  in  this 
phrase  any  thing  of  a  definite  character,  except  that  it 
expresses  political  rule  at  large,  and  expresses  it  under 
the  form  of  a  figure  adapted  to  the  early  and  patriar- 
chal state  of  society.  I  hesitate  then  to  call  it  with 
confidence  a  title,  because  the  class  to  which  it  applies 
is  somewhat  indeterminate,  and  therefore  it  is  wanting 
in  specific  meaning :  yet  it  may  partake  somewhat  of 
that  character.  We  must,  however,  distinguish  broadly 
between  the  element  of  subordination  to  Agamemnon, 
such  as  we  see  it  in  Nestor  and  Diomed,  and  that  of 
the  class  to  which  the  lower  iroifieve^  \aS>v  belonged. 
These  were  as  widely  separated  as  the  great  feudatories 


«•  II.  iv.  296.  »  II.  ix.  92.  V.  144.  xi.  578.  xiii.  411. 

t  II.  ix.  81.  xiii.  600.  a  Od.  iv.  528. 
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of  medieval  France,  from  the  petty  lords  who  so  much 
abounded  in  this  island. 

In  its  form,  the  phrase  bears  an  external,  rather 
than  a  real  resemblance  to  ava^  avUpwy.  For  •x-oi/ut^ 
figuratively  used  expresses  no  more  than  the  office  of  a 
ruler  in  his  political  relation  to  his  subjects;  while 
ai-a^  dvSpSiv  is  much  more  peculiar  in  character,  since 
a»a^  exhibits  the  idea  of  master  as  well  as  ruler,  and  he 
is  not  merely  afo^  of  a  people,  but  avaJ^  of  iudividoal 
men,  in  respect  to  something  appert^ning  to  man  as 
such,  of  which  he  is  the  posttessor  or  asufructuary.  The 
votfinv  \aSiv  expresses  a  relation,  which  implies  that  poli- 
tical society  is  already  formed,  for  \a<K  means  a  body 
united  in  that  form. 

Again,  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  presume  that  ava^ 
dyipZv  denotes  the  oflSce  of  'any  king  or  chieftain,'  when, 
though  it  is  used  in  some  fifty  passages,  it  is  only  applied 
to  six  persons:  nor  is  it  less  hazardous  to  say  that  it  means 
especially  the  office  of  a  supreme  ruler  or  commander, 
when  out  of  these  six  persons  only  one  at  all  answers 
to  that  description,  and  when  at  least  three  are  persons 
of  insignificant  power,  as  well  as  individually  obscure. 

Once  more,  it  is  the  manner  of  Homer,  where  he 
applies  an  epithet  or  phrase  characteristically  to  one  of 
his  greater  personages,  to  give  them  the  exclusive  use 
of  it,  such  as  the  ■jeoSuxtn  Slot  for  Achilles,  KopvdaloXo^ 
for  Hector,  wo^vfi^is  and  iroXurXaj  Siot  for  Ulysses. 
For  example,  KopvdaloXoi  is  used  thirty-eight  times  for 
Hector,  never  for  any  other  hero :  though  it  is  used 
once  for  Mars,  in  H.  xx.  38.  It  would  be  strange  if  he 
departed  from  this  usage  in  the  case  before  us.  But  if 
ara^  avSpwv  be  a  mere  phrase  of  description,  as  Mure 
supp08e8,he  does  depart  from  it  in  the  strangest  manner; 
for  while  he  applies  it  forty-six  times  to  Agamemnon, 
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lie  likewise  gives  it  to  the  very  insignificant  Eumelus. 
If  it  be  a  phrase  simply  serving  the  purpose,  as  an 
epithet  would,  of  denoting  the  great  political  position 
of  Agamemnon,  how  can  its  force  be  more  utterly  shat- 
tered than  by  bestowing  it  not  only  upon  Eumelus,  who 
does  nothing  except  drive  a  chariot,  but  upon  Euphetes, 
who  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
without  any  epithet  or  circumstance  whatever  except 
this  to  distinguish  him,  and  who  is  named  nowhere 
else  at  all  ?  If  it  describes  a  ruler  as  supreme  among 
rulers,  why  is  it  thus  debasingly,  as  well  as  loosely, 
applied  ?  But  if  it  describes  a  ruler  generally,  then  why 
is  it  employed  so  restrictedly  ?  The  actual  mode  and 
conditions  of  its  use  require  us  to  examine  whether  it 
does  not  in  fact  cover  some  specific  idea,  derived  from 
a  form  of  society  which,  even  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
had  become,  or,  at  the  least,  was  becoming  obsolete ; 
perhaps  already  in  some  part  a  monument  of  the  past, 
and  cutting  across,  rather  than  fitting  into,  the  arrange- 
ments and  usages  of  his  time. 

The  peculiar  formula  'lord  of  men*  appears  well 
adapted  to  mark  the  period  of  transition  from  the  patri- 
archal to  the  political  construction  of  society ;  in  the 
family,  sovereignty  and  the  possession  of  property  are 
united,  and  the  fiaa-iXcv^  naturally  follows  after  and  grows 
out  of  the  ai/a^.  Authority  is  here  clothed  in  a  form 
more  extended  than  that  of  a  mere  family  connection, 
yet  the  idea  of  it  remains  indeterminate:  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct formation  of  class ;  superiors  are  not  yet  viewed 
under  the  formal  political  notion  of  kings,  nor  (as  in 
Xao?)  have  men  yet  come  to  conceive  of  themselves  as 
subjects.  There  are  human  beings  with  a  superior :  but 
there  is  no  society  with  a  head.  In  that  state  of  things, 
power,  if  less  secure  and  rooted,  was  more  absolute : 

Gg  2 
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"witness  the  projected  sacrifice  by  Abraham  of  his  son 
Isaac. 

To  sum  up,  however,  what  we  have  said  upon  the 
other  phrases,  it  appears  that  we  have  in  Homer  four 
words  commonly  used  to  express  the  ruling  oflSce,  from 
the  highest  form  of  that  office  downwards :  they  are, 

1 .  fiacTiXevg,  the  most  limited :  confined  in  the  Iliad 
to  those  who  both  were  practically  supreme,  and  ruled 
over  considerable  territory,  or  else  were  of  primary  im- 
portance from  personal  prowess  or  other  qualities. 

2.  Kpemvy  the  next ;  embracing  the  very  highest,  but 
descending  to  secondary  princes,  though  commonly 
confined  to  the  more  considerable. 

3.  TToifjiriv  Xawi/,  which,  also  capable  of  application  to 
the  highest,  yet,  as  expressing  political  dominion  in  the 
widest  form,  embraces  the  subordinate,  derivative,  and 
petty  principalities  even  of  persons  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  sense  independent  sovereigns. 

4.  More  varied  in  its  application  than  any  of  these, 
perhaps  older,  and  related  to  the  time  when  the  only 
known  form  of  sovereignty  implied  indeterminate,  and 
so  far  absolute  powers  of  disposal,  the  word  ava^  in- 
volves the  double  idea  of  political  authority  and  of 
ownership;  it  accompanies  them  both,  like  our  word 
lordy  when  they  separate,  and  it  adheres  to  each  of 
them  in  all  its  forms. 

I  admit  that  the  construction  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  put  upon  ava^  avSpHv  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  heretofore  propounded;  and  that  this  is, 
pro  tantOj  a  presumption  against  it.  But  in  lieu  of  pro 
tantOy  I  would  in  this  case  crave  to  write  pro  tantillo ; 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that,  as  only  of  late  has  Eth- 
nology been  systematically  studied,  so  only  of  late  have 
the  text  and  diction  of  Homer  been  subjected  to  minute 
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investigation ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the 
further  application  of  critical  attention  to  it  may  yet 
disclose  to  our  view  much,  which  has  heretofore  been 
unsuspected.  It  is  the  more  allowable  to  proceed  upon 
this  view  in  the  case  of  ava^  avSpZv^  because  so  few 
readers  of  Homer  appear  even  to  have  observed  that  it 
is  ever  applied  to  any  person  besides  Agamemnon,  and 
therefore  the  common  opinion  rests  upon  an  inaccurate 
impression  as  to  the  elementary  facts.  My  purpose,  ac- 
cordingly, may  more  justly  be  described  as  an  attempt 
to  open  a  new  question,  than  as  an  attack  upon  a  criti- 
cal verdict  regularly  delivered. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  what  the  facts 
really  are  respecting  the  use  of  the  phrase  ava^  avSpHv 
in  Homer. 

It  is  applied  to  Agamemnon  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

II.  i.  7, 172, 442, 506.  X.  64,  86, 103, 119,  233. 

ii.  402, 434, 441, 612.  xi.  99,  254. 

iii.  81,  267, 455.  xiv.  64, 103, 134. 

iv.  148,  255,  336.  xviii.  III. 

V.  38.  xix.51,76,146,172,184,199. 

vi.  33.  xxiii.  161,  895. 

vii.  162, 314.  Od  viii.  77. 

viii.  278.  xi.  396. 

ix.96,1 14,163,672,677,697. 
It  is  also  applied  to  Anchises,  II.  v.  268. 

iEneas,  II.  v.  311. 
Augeias,  II.  xi.  701, 739. 
Euphetes,  II.  xv.  532. 
Eumelus,  II.  xxiii.  288. 
Now  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  is  in  &ct 
employed  only  with  names  nearly  akin  to  one  another 
in  point  of  metrical  value,  yet  the  Poet  has  given  us 
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the  most  distinct  evidence  that  the  employment  of  it 
was  not  a  mere  metrical  expedient  to  assist  him  in  the 
use  of  names  otherwise  unmanageable.  This  we  learn 
in  the  two  following  forms  : 

1.  The  name  Eumelus  is  one  of  those  to  which  he 
applies  the  phrase :  but  the  metrical  conjunction  of  it 
with  this  name  is  by  no  means  particularly  convenient, 
for  out  of  five  places  in  which  Homer  mentions  Eume- 
lus in  the  nominative  case,  he  only  once  gives  him  his 
title  of  ai/a^  avSpwv.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  be  has  no 
preference  for  the  end  of  the  verse  as  a  place  for  the 
name  of  Eumelus ;  for  he  places  it  elsewhere,  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  rhv  ESjuLriXo^  oirvie  (II.  ii.  714.  Od.  iv. 
798),  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  he  uses  the  no- 
minative without  a  title  annexed.  He  only  puts  it  at 
the  end  of  the  verse  in  order  to  couple  it  with  avcL^ 
avSpZpy  and  with  Kpeloov  (II.  xxiii.  288,354).  So  far  then 
from  being  a  metrical  convenience,  this  phrase  rather 
forces  him  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  introduce  it.  So  it 
is  with  JEnefis.  Homer  uses  his  name  very  many  times, 
but  never  once  places  it  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  in 
the  single  case  in  which  he  attaches  it  to  the  title  ava^ 
avSpHv.  Again,  then,  the  phrase  compels  him  to  adopt  a 
position  which  he  is  uniformly  cai*eful  to  avoid  elsewhere 
for  MnenSy  and  this  in  little  short  of  forty  instances. 

2.  Besides  the  names  to  which  Homer  applies  the 
phrase,  he  employs  a  great  number  of  names,  of  per- 
sons having  high  or  the  very  highest  rank,  which  pos- 
sess exactly  the  same  metrical  value  as  one  or  another 
of  the  six  names  above  quoted ;  but  yet  to  none  of 
these  does  he  at  any  time  give  the  title  of  ava^  avSpwv. 
Of  such  names  I  have  observed  the  following :  and  I 
exclude  from  the  list  the  merely  local  characters  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  all  persons  in  inferior  station. 
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( 1 )  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Eumelus  : 

Patroclus.  iE^gisthus. 

Pheidippus.  Admetus. 

Euneus.  Amphius. 

Eudorus.  Euphorbus. 
Euphemus. 

And  of  the  dead, 
Isandros.  Adrestus. 

(2)  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Augeias,  Eu- 

phetes,  iElneas,  Anchises : 

Antenor.  Hercules  (Heracles). 

Sarpedon.  Eurjstheus. 

Pyrcechmes. 

(3)  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Agamemnon  : 

Diomedes.  Agapenor. 

Polypoetes.  Euphenor. 

Megapenthes.  Prothoenor. 

Thrasymedes.  Hyperenor. 
Eteoneus. 

(4)  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Agamemnon, 

except  having  the  last  syllable  short : 

Menelaus.  Melanippus. 

Echepolus.  Polydorus. 

And  of  the  dead, 
Rhadamauthus.        Meleagros. 

Here  are  thirty-five  names  as  susceptible  of  conjunc-^ 
tion  with  the  phrase  ava^  avSpZv  as  the  six  to  which 
he  attaches  it.  How  comes  it  to  be  attached,  signifi- 
cant as  it  is  prima  facisy  to  the  six,  and  never  to  the 
thirty-five  ?  Did  it  come  and  go  by  accident,  or  had 
Homer  a  meaning  in  it  ? 

Moreover,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to 
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admit,  that  metrical  obstacles  would  have  sufficed  to 
prevent  Homer  from  applying  almost  any  title  to 
almost  any  name :  such  were  the  resources  of  his 
genius  and  his  ear,  and  such  the  freedom  that  the 
youthful  elasticity  of  the  language  secured  to  him. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  he  has  given  us  an 
instance  (in  II.  i.  7)  of  a  second  site,  so  to  speak,  for 
ava^  avSpZv  in  the  Greek  hexameter,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  at  once  to  combine  it  with  all  such  proper 
names  as  come  within  the  compass  of  a  dactyl  and 
trochee,  or  a  spondee  and  trochee.     Such  as  ITot/Xu- 

Sa/Jia^  yap ....  Kai  Hpia/xog  /jlcv  ....  KaJ  yap  Tew- 
Kpo9  ....     Qtj<r€V9  airro9  ....     AapSapo^  airrof  ....      And 

even  without  altering  its  usual  position  in  the  verse,  by 
a  break  of  it,  or  a  casura^  which  is  not  unfrequent  with 
him,  he  might  have  given  us  (for  example)  ava^  avSpSv 
yap  'EpexPev^^  Or  he  might  by  tmesis^  more  liberally 
used,  have  further  widened  the  field  for  its  employment. 

Or  again,  he  would  have  been  free,  by  the  rules  of 
his  own  usage,  to  have  said  in  the  vocative,  avSpZv  ava. 

His  abstinence  from  inflexion  absolutely,  and  from 
tmesis  almost  entirely,  in  the  use  of  ava}^  avSpZv,  I  think 
deserves  remark.  We  might  be  struck,  even  in  another 
author,  by  finding  a  word  fifty-six  times  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular,  and  never  in  any  other  form:  but  in 
Homer  these  slight  circumstances  have  a  value  and 
significance,  which  in  ordinary  cases  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  assign  to  them.  It  seems  to  me  possible, 
that  this  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  name,  which  always 
assigns  to  it  the  most  commanding  place  in  the  sen* 
tence,  was  not  unconnected  with  a  sense  of  reverence 
towards  it.  I  think  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the 
correspondence,  for  example,  between  British  Ministers 
and  their  Sovereign,  we  might  find  that  the  plirase 
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'  Your  Majesty'  was  placed,  under  a  sort  of  natural  and 
unconscious  bias,  by  the  writers,  in  the  nominative 
case^  in  a  proportional  number  of  instances  far  exceed- 
ing that  which  the  pronoun  *you*  would  supply  in  an 
ordinary  letter. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  this  deh'cate  and  subtle  senti- 
ment :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  feeling 
on  which  is  founded  the  prevailing  usage  of  addressing 
among  ourselves  the  very  highest  ranks,  and  in  some 
languages  all  persons  of  consideration,  in  the  third 
rather  than  the  second  person.  And  again,  it  is  the 
same  description  of  sentiment,  which,  when  carried 
into  the  sphere  of  religion,  has  led  Dante  invariably  to 
forbear,  when  he  introduces  the  name  *Cristo'  at  the 
close  of  a  verse,  from  placing  any  other  word  in  rhjrme 
with  it,  so  that  he  makes  it  its  own  echo  (so  to  speak), 
and  repeats  it  thrice,  in  no  less  than  four  passages,  to 
meet  the  full  demand  of  his  metre*. 

Or  again,  as  Homer  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fine- 
ness of  ear  which  is  not  only  wonderful,  but  by  us  in 
some  part  inappreciable,  it  may  be  that  he  attached  an 
importance,  which  we  cannot  measure,  to  preserving  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  this  dignified  and  sonorous  title, 
as  a  means  of  producing  popular  impression,  not  less 
than  of  satisfying  his  own  taste. 

Other  instances  might  be  given  from  Homer,  bear- 
ing upon  the  case. 

*Ei/o(r/x0ft)i/  is  used  forty  times,  and  only  once  out  of 
the  nominative,  though  metrical  reasons  could  not 
hamper  the  poet  with  respect  to  any  of  the  cases  of 
this  noun,  ^loyevh  is  used  in  the  nominative  and 
vocative  only.  KJAo-to?  is  used  sixteen  times,  and  in 
the  vocative  alone.     The  feminine  form  howevei*  is 

»  Paradiso,  :^ii.  71.    xiv.  104.    xix.  104.    xxix.  11.. 
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found  in  the  nominative,  but  only  in  two  passages  (one 
of  them  with  a  rival  reading)  applied  to  Minerva. 
EvpvKpeicov  is  found  twelve  times,  and  only  in  the  nomi- 
native. 

Perhaps  again  the  rarity  and  slightness  of  his  use  of 
tmesis  may  be  accounted  for,  not  by  euphony  alone, 
but  by  the  circumstance  that  these  two  words  had 
grown  by  titular  use  almost  into  one. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  phrase  ava^  avSpZv  should  have 
disappeared  with  Homer  himself,  while  his  heroes  were 
incessantly  sung  by  later  poets,  of  itself  raises  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  belonged  to  a  state  of  things  which, 
when  after  a  wide  interval  the  race  of  his  successors 
began,  had  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

That  stage  of  society,  in  the  closing  stages  of  which 
Homer  lived,  and  which  we  know  through  him  alone 
of  classical  authors,  was  the  patriarchal  stage  in  its  last 
phasis.  By  the  patriarchal  stage  of  society,  •!  mean  the . 
stage  in  which  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  powers  and 
duties  on  the  other,  were  still  indeterminate,  and  were 
gradually  passing  from  the  state  of  nebula  into  that  of 
body.  Now,  if  the  phrase  ava^  avSpZv  belonged  to  it, 
without  doubt  it  must  at  the  outset  have  exhibited  its 
unvarying  characteristic,  the  union  of  sovereign  politi- 
cal power  not  only  with  hereditary  descent,  but  with  a 
reference  to  some  original  stock  as  an  object  of  deep 
veneration,  if  not  to  a  relationship  of  blood  more  or 
less  remote  between  the  royal  family  and  their  subjects, 
or  to  the  dominant  race  among  them. 

The  chieftaincies  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  our  own 
island,  such  as  they  existed  until  within  only  one  cen- 
tury back,  afford  us  a  partial  analogy.  The  primary  idea 
is  that  of  the  headship  of  an  extended  family,  some- 
times approximating  to  the  character  of  a  nation ; 
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sometimes  more  limited,  so  that  many  of  such  families 
or  tribes  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
nation.  One  marked  characteristic  of  these  chieftain- 
cies is  that  the  preeminence  and  power,  which  they 
attached  to  birth,  is  separable  from,  though  capable  of 
union  with,  sovereignty  strictly  so  called,  that  is,  an  abso- 
lute political  supremacy,  and  subsists  in  its  main  parti- 
culars even  after  the  division ;  neither  does  it  become 
ambiguous  or  indefinite,  where  the  field  for  its  exercise 
is  a  narrow  one.  The  splendour  of  the  name  increases 
with  the  range  of  dominion,  but  its  integrity  subsists 
even  in  the  most  contracted  sphere,  so  long  as  the  or- 
ganization on  which  it  is  dependent  remains. 

It  is  at  least  conceivable,  that  the  Greek  and  the 
Celtic  chieftaincies  thus  fer  agree.  They  differ  in  this, 
that  the  Hellenes,  whenever  we  hear  of  them,  appear 
more  or  less  clearly  as  the  subjugators  of  some  race  in 
prior  occupancy  of  the  soil,  and  as  the  masters  of  slaves : 
so  that,  while  the  relation  of  the  Highland  Chief  to 
his  clan  was  elevated  and  softened  by  union  in  blood, 
a  Greek  chieftaincy  rather  affected  the  relation  between 
the  head  of  the  tribe  and,  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  privi- 
leged part,  of  the  community. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  chieftainship  would  lie 
in  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  government,  patri- 
archally  organized,  by  lineal  descent,  and  traced  up  to 
the  point  which  was  the  recognised  fountain-head  of 
the  traditions  of  the  race. 

Where  the  idea  of  succession  by  primogeniture  was 
well  defined,  there  probably  would  be  but  one  line  in 
existence  at  a  time  that  could  hold  the  title  for  any 
one  race.  But  there  might  be  cases  where  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  was  unknown,  or  not  consistently  ap- 
plied, or  where  the  fact  of  elder  descent  was  contested. 
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or  where  common  descent  from  some  one  acknow- 
ledged race  and  period  might  confer  the  title  on  a 
variety  of  families,  situated  at  remote  points  from  one 
another,  in  each  of  which  it  might  afterwards  be  con- 
fined to  the  lineal  heir.  In  such  cases  there  would  be 
a  plurality  of  lines,  all  running  up  into  the  stem  of  a 
common  ancestor,  and  all  bearing  in  their  own  separate 
successions  the  title  of  chieftainships. 

Again,  among  these  chieftains  one  might  be  politi- 
cally supreme  over  the  rest  within  a  given  country. 
Such  were  the  Macdonalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles,  in  Scot- 
land, who  claimed  to  be  kings  as  well  as  chieftains : 
and  such  in  Ireland  were  the  Kevanaghs,  O'Ruarcs, 
and  O'Briens. 

If  therefore  I  am  right  in  interpreting  the  phrase 
ava^  avSpZv  to  mean  properly  (together  with  something 
more)  Chieftain^  in  a  sense  including  the  main  ele- 
ments of  Celtic  chieftaincy,  or  Patriarch,  (but  the 
latter  phrase  is  less  applicable  from  its  conventional 
connection  with  advanced  age^,  then  it  need  excite  no 
surprise  if  we  find  an  ava}^  avSpHv  on  each  side,  and  not 
in  the  supreme  command.  At  the  same  time,  though 
there  are  vast  differences  in  power  between  one  Ho- 
meric ava^  avSpwv  and  another,  they  are  all,  so  far  as 
we  see,  strictly  in  the  position  of  princes  ordinarily  in- 
dependent within  their  dominions,  though  owning,  it 
might  be,  the  prerogatives  of  a  qualified  political  supre- 
macy lodged  in  other  hands. 

Case  of  Agamemnon. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  Homer  scarcely 
ever  describes  Agamemnon  by  personal  epithets.  In  a 
few  passages  (I  see  seven  noticed)  he  uses  the  word 
Siog  in  connection  with  the  name:  but  this  is  one  of 
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the  least  specific  amoDg  the  Homeric  epithets  for  indi- 
viduals, and  is  employed  not  only  for  Achilles,  Hector, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  others,  but  for  a  crowd  of  inferior 
personages,  so  that,  as  a  word  of  the  most  general 
purport,  it  has  little  or  no  defining  or  individualizing 
power.  It  means  preeminence  in  some  particular  kind, 
among  a  class,  and  it  is  applicable  to  any  class ;  to  Aga- 
memnon greatest  among  sovereigns,  and  to  Eumseus 
worthiest  among  swineherds.  A  few  times  Homer 
calls  him  Sjpw^y  a  word  which  he  also  applies  to  the 
entire  Greek  army  (II.  ii.iio).  In  all  other  places,  (I 
omit,  of  course,  the  invectives  of  Achilles,)  he  is  cha- 
racterised only  by  words  taken  from  his  position  or 
descent.  The  principal  of  these  are  ^ArpelSri^,  which 
he  enjoys  in  common  with  Menelaus:  Kpetoov,  applied 
to  him  and  to  various  other  chiefs :  irolfj^jv  Xa«*/,  yet 
more  largely  and  loosely  used :  evpvKpelwv^  which  is  ex- 
clusively his  own  among  men,  and  which  is  the  epithet 
used  by  Homer  as  properly  descriptive  of  his  wide- 
reaching  sway.  It  is  also  applied  to  Neptune  among 
the  immortals,  because  vastness  was  with  Homer  a 
principal  feature  of  the  6a\a<r<ra,  his  domain.  Lastly, 
Agamemnon  is  apa^  avSpZv^  which,  as  I  hold,  describes 
his  position  by  birth  as  the  head  or  chieftain  of  the 
Achseans  properly  so  called. 

There  are  two  remarkable  passages,  which  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  supply  the  key-note,  as  it  were,  for 
our  conception  of  the  material  power  of  Agamemnon  : 
the  first,  II.  ii.  io8,  respecting  the  sceptre:  the  second, 
in  the  Catalogue,  II.  ii.  576-80 :  in  both  of  these  he  is 
called  Kpetiov^  in  neither  ava^  avSpZv.  This  feet  entirely 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  neither  a  determinate 
form  of  political  power,  nor  military  command,  is  the 
vital  idea  of  the  phrase. 
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On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Poet  does  not  seem 
to  connect  this  phrase  with  imperial  power,  yet  that  he 
intended  to  use  it  as  one  highly  characteristic,  we  maj 
at  once  deem  probable  from  his  haying  employed  it  in 
that  remarkable  passage  7^  with  which  the  poem  begins, 
and  which  so  succinctly,  yet  so  broadly  opens  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  For  here  he  has  taken  the  phrase  qmi^  ay- 
ipit^  out  of  its  usual,  and  elsewhere  its  only  place  in 
the  Terse,  and  has  subjoined  it,  contrary  in  this  like- 
wise to  his  uniform  practice  elsewhere,  to  the  name 
of  the  person  described  by  it.     The  line  is 

Evidently  this  is  done  for  greater  emphasis :  as  '  great 
Alexander'  is  less  emphatic  than  'Alexander  the  Great,' 
and  '  king  Darius'  than  '  Darius  the  king.'  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  epithet  Sio^,  used  in  this  place  for 
Achilles,  is  not  one  of  the  most  characteristic :  but 
Achilles  had  already  been  described  (in  v.  i.)  by  that  dis- 
guished  patronymic  which  formed  his  chief  glory',  as 
it  connected  him,  through  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, with  Jupiter. 

All  these  presumptions  drawn  from  the  case  of  Aga- 
memnon converge  upon  a  point:  they  tend  to  show, 
that  ava^  av3pS>v  means  preeminence  indeed,  but  yet 
a  particular  kind  of  preeminence;  and  one  distinct 
from,  and  more  specific  than,  the  general  idea  of  sove- 
reignty. 

The  so-called  genealogy  of  Agamemnon  differs  from 
every  other  one  given  by  Homer  in  this,  that  it  does 
not  describe  the  descent  in  a  right  line.  For  as  Thy- 
estes,  one  of  his  three  predecessors  on  the  Pelopid 
throne  was  the  father  of  ^gisthus,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary, but  yet  not  the  brother  of  Agamenmon,  he 

y  II.  i.  1-7.  «  See  II.  XX.  106. 
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must  without  doubt  have  been  brother  to  Atreus,  Aga- 
memnon's father.  It  is  in  fact  not  a  genealogy  simply, 
but  rather  a  succession  in  dignities.  The  dignity  of  ava^ 
avSpSiv  may  have  combined  with  that  of  the  political 
supremacy  to  lead  Homer  into  this  unusual  course.  If, 
as  I  suppose,  ava]^  avSpwv  required  the  double  deriva- 
tion both  of  lineage  and  of  sovereignty,  this  was  the 
way,  apd  the  only  way,  in  which  Homer  could  attain 
his  end.  And  his  having  pursued  this  method  seems 
to  imply  that  such  was  his  end. 

I  cannot  therefore  under  the  conditions  of  the  defi- 
nition given  above,  explain  the  application  of  the  phrase 
to  Agamemnon  by  mere  reference  to  his  political  su- 
premacy. It  will  be  necessary  to  prove,  either  by 
direct  or  by  presumptive  evidence,  his  lineal  connec- 
tion with  the  primitive  Grecian  or  Hellenic  stock,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  from  which  other  Achaean  families 
were  branches  and  offshoots  only. 

I  propose  to  do  this  by  showing, 

First,  that  no  appreciable  value  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  notions  which  represent  him  as  the  grandson  of  an 
Asiatic  immigrant ;  while  even  if  this  descent  could  be 
made  good,  we  should  not  on  that  account  be  justified 
in  at  once  proceeding  to  deny  that  the  Pelopids  were 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood. 

Secondly,  that  he  was  not  merely  at  the  moment 
the  political  head  of  Greece,  but  that  he  was  also  the 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Achaeans,  then  the  ruling  tribe 
of  the  country. 

Thirdly,  that  this  Achsean  tribe  was  in  all  likelihood 
derived  from  Thessaly,  where  it  was  especially  rooted 
and  distinguished  :  as  Thessaly  was  itself  fed  from  the 
Helli  of  the  mountains,  and  constituted  the  secondary 
and  immediate  source  from  whence  the  Hellenic  races 
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successively  issued,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  pen- 
insula. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  carry  the  proof  of  a  patriarchal 
position  or  lineal  chieftaincy  in  the  case  of  Agamem- 
non further.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  strictly 
original  royal  stock  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  The  cur- 
rent tradition  of  Hellen  and  his  sons  would  be  very 
convenient,  but  it  is  too  obviously  accommodated  to 
after-times,  and  too  flatly  at  variance  with  the  earliest, 
that  is  to  say  with  the  Homeric  accounts,  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  trustworthy  as  an  historic  basis.  We 
may  take  the  Hesiodic  tradition  as  affording  evidence 
of  the  belief  that  there  was  a  primitive  royal  stock,  and 
that  the  ruling  families  had  been  derived  from  it,  since 
within  these  limits  it  does  not  contradict  Homer ;  but 
we  can  justly  build  upon  it  nothing  further.  Undoubt- 
edly the  very  employment  of  the  phrase  ava^  avSpwv,  if 
the  proposed  construction  of  it  can  be  made  good,  will 
greatly  fortify  this  belief.  But  this  can  only  be  made 
good  in  a  presumptive  manner :  as  by  showing  that  the 
phrase  was  only  given  in  ruling  families:  and  only  in 
the  representative  lines  of  ruling  families :  and  only  in 
families  which  ruled  over  tribes  of  the  dominant  race ; 
and  which  had  so  ruled  from  time  immemorial — that 
is  to  say,  they  must  be  families  of  which  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  at  any  time  they  had  acquired  their 
position  in  their  own  tribe.  If  a  first  ancestor,  appa- 
rently the  channel  of  the  title,  is  indicated,  he  must  be 
one  from  whom  history  begins :  there  must  be  nothing 
before  him,  nothing  to  show  that  he  or  his  line  had 
ever  been  less  than  what  he  came  to  be. '  Lastly,  the 
tribes,  over  which  the  ava^  avSpHi^  rules,  must  be  in  vi- 
sible or  presumable  connection  locally  with  the  original 
seat  or  cradle  of  the  nation ;  and  it  will  be  a  further 
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confirmation  of  the  argument  if,  as  we  ascend  tlie 
lineal  lines,  we  find  in  them  a  tendency  to  converge 
towards  an  unity  of  origin,  which  we  shall  find  poeti- 
cally expressed  as  the  divine  parentage  of  Jupiter,  and 
thus  covered  with  the  golden  clouds  of  a  remote  anti- 
quity, that  not  even  the  sun  can  pierce".  Perhaps  we 
may  even  find  reason  to  suppose  it  likely  that  descent 
from  Jupiter  was»an  essential  qualification  for  the  title 

of  ava^  avSpwv, 

First,  then,  let  us  deal  with  the  negative  or  adverse 
presumptions,  which  would  go  to  prove  that  Agamem- 
non was  not  Hellenic  at  all. 

It  may  be  urged, 

1.  That  we  see,  even  from  Homer,  that  Pelops  was 
a  recent  hero,  only  two  generations  before  the  Troica^ 
so  that  Agamemnon  has  no  antiquity  to  boast  of. 

2.  That,  according  to  extraneous  tradition,  there  is 
no  connection  between  Agamemnon  and  the  Hellic 
stock  :  as  Pelops  is  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Tantalus, 
and  Tantalus  the  king  of  Phrygia. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  the  list  of  names  in  II.  ii. 
loi — 8,  is  not  simply  a  genealogy,  for  it  includes  Thy- 
estes,who  is  not  in  the  right  line ;  but  it  is  a  succession 
of  kings  on  a  common  throne,  and  can  only  therefore 
begin  with  Pelops,  as  the  first  who  sat  upon  that 
throne. 

But,  further,  even  if  it  were  a  genealogy,  yet  Homer 
seems  usually  to  begin  his  genealogies  not  with  the 
first  known  ancestor  of  a  person,  but  with  the  first  an- 
cestor of  his  who  settled  in  the  place  where  he  exer- 
cises power.  Thus  Nestor,  though  we  acquire  indi- 
rectly a  knowledge  of  his  earlier  descent  through  the 
Ne/ci/fa,  has  no  genealogy  beyond  Neleus  his  father, 

•  II.  xiv.  343- 
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becsuBe  he  was  the  ancestor  that  migrated  into  Pelo- 
ponDesu8,or,  at  least,  that  first  acquired  the  Pylian  throne, 
by  marriage  into  a  prior,  and  perhaps  a  Pelasgian  house''. 
Uljsses  has  none  beyond  Arceisins ;  and  it  is  plain,  from 
the  records  of  the  earlier  dynasty  in  Ithaca,  that  there 
could  have  been  no  king  of  that  house  before  him. 
DardanuB  and  Minos,  heads  of  genealo^es,  were  alao 
the  founders  of  sovereignties.  Again,  Porthens  ia 
given  us  as  the  head  of  the  (Eneid  line  in  .£tolia :  and 
we  have  found  it  probable  that  he  was  the  first  of  his 
race^  who  migrated  into  that  country.  The  same  con- 
siderations, in  all  likelihood,  hold  good  with  regard  to 
Pelops. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  second  objection. 

We  are  to  remember  that  Homer  has  nowhere  as- 
serted the  conuection  between  Pelops  and  Tantalus,  or 
between  Tantalus  and  Phrygia. 

But  not  even  the  latter  connection,  and  &r  less  the 
former,  would  disprove  the  title  of  Agamemnon  to 
represent  lineally  the  character  of  ava^  avipmv.  For,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  title  subsisted  in  the  line  of  Darda- 
nus,  and  the  causes  which  planted  it  there  might  also 
have  planted  it  in  Phry^a;  which  is  not  irrationally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  line  of  march  for  the  Hellic 
race  in  its  original  movement  westwards'.  Moreover, 
Phrygia  is  not  a  name  confined  to  Asia. 

There  are,  however,  many  indirect  Homeric  indica- 
tions, as  well  as  much  extra-Homeric  tradition,  which 
tend  to  connect  Pelops  both  with  Tantalus  and  with 
Greece. 

First,  even  if  Tantalus  were  known  to  Homer  as 
the  father  of  Pelops,  he  could  not  have  been  named  in 

■  Od.  xi.  aSi.  <:.  See  E.  CurtJUB,  losier  vor 

b  Sup.  p.  398.  der  loniachen  Wandenuig,  p.  9. 
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the  tradition  of  II.  ii.  loi — 8,  unless  be  had  occupied, 
like  Pelops,  the  throne  to  which  Agamemnon  succeeded. 

From  the  appearance  of  Tantalus  in  the  Neicvfa,  it  is 
probable  that  Homer  regarded  him  as  Greek,  either  by 
birth  or  by  what  we  may  call  naturalization.  This  he 
might  be  in  the  Poet's  view,  if  the  traditions  concerning 
him,  without  assigning  to  him  Greek  birth  or  even  resi- 
dence, made  him  the  father  of  one  who  became  a  great 
Greek  sovereign.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  name 
of  iSolus ;  it  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
Greek  houses,  yet  Homer  never  mentions  it,  except  in 
the  patronymic,  and  gives  us  no  means  of  absolutely 
attaching  it  to  any  part  of  Greece.  iEolus  may  have 
been  known  only  as  the  fether  of  Greeks.  So  Minos  was 
not  of  Greek  birth ;  but  was  naturalized,  and  therefore 
appears  in  the  Nc/cvm  as  the  judge  of  the  nether  world. 
All  the  other  personages,  without  exception,  who  are 
introduced  there,  are  apparently  Greek  :  Sisyphus, 
Hercules,  Tityus,  Theseus,  Pirithous,  from  clear  marks 
of  residence :  even  Orion,  since  he  is  made  the  hero  of 
a  scene  in  Deles'^,  appears,  whatever  his  origin,  to  have 
been  already  Hellenized  by  tradition.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
avoid  the  same  assumption  with  respect  to  Tantalus. 

Again,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  Tantalus  was  a  per- 
son of  the  highest  rank  and  position.  None  others  seem 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  an  express  notice  of  their 
fate  after  death.  Orion  was  the  object  of  the  passion 
of  Aurora  (Od.v.  121).  Tityus  was  an  offender  so  loflty, 
that  he  became  the  occasion  of  a  voyage  of  Rhadaman- 
thus  himself  to  deal  with  his  crime*.  Sisyphus  was,  as  we 
have  found  reason  to  believe^,  of  the  most  exalted  stock. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  nether  world  is 

<*  Od.  V.  121.  also  see  II.  xviii.  436.  «  Od.  vii.  523. 

f  Sup.  sect.  viii.  pp.  427, 8. 
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probably,  as  in  other  cases,  the  reflection  of  a  previous 
catastrophe,  certainly  of  a  previous  cliaracter,  upon 
earth.  The  nature  of  his  punishment  is  a  perpetual 
temptation,  of  irresistible  force,  presented  to  the  ap- 
petites of  hunger  and  thirst,  while  the  gratification  of  it 
is  wholly  and  perpetually  denied.  This  shews  that  his 
offence  on  earth  must  have  been  some  form  of  xXeo-, 
i/e^/a,  of  greediness,  presumption,  or  ambition.  It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely  that  by  restless  attempts  at 
acquisition,  he  may  have  convulsed  his  dominions,  and 
caused  his  son  to  migrate. 

Now  this  supposed  vein  of  character  in  Tantalus  would 
thoroughly  accord  with  that  of  the  Pelopid  line.  He  is 
punished  for  covetousness  or  acquisitiveness.  His  son 
gains  a  kingdom  through  Mercury,  who  is  the  god  of 
increase  by  fair  means  or  foul.  His  grandson  Thyestes 
gathers  wealth  (joXvap^^  II.  ii.  io6):  his  great-grandson 
Agamemnon  is  deeply  marked  by  the  avarice  every- 
where glanced  at  in  the  Iliad :  and  finally  we  have  the 
reckless  and  guilty  cravings  of  the  ambition  of  .^isthus. 

We  are  by  no  means  without  reasons  from  the  poems 
for  placing  Tantalus,  as  the  later  tradition  places  him, 
among  the  heroes  of  the  stock  of  Jupiter.  One  ground 
is  afforded  us  by  the  text  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  for 
supposing  that  he  was,  I  do  not  say  a  son,  but  at 
least  a  descendant  of  Jupiter.  It  is  this ;  that  appa- 
rently all  the  heroes,  to  whom  we  are  thus  introduced, 
were  at  least  of  divine  extraction.  They  are,  besides 
Tantalus,  as  follows : — 

1.  Minos,  who  was  a  son  of  Jupiter.     (Od.  xi.  568.) 

2.  Orion :  he  was  of  divine  extraction  according  to 
the  later  tradition.  In  Homer  he  has  no  parentage,  but 
he  had  at  least  attained  to  divine  honours,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  translated  into  a  star.     (Od.  v.  274  et  alibi.) 
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3.  Tityus,  son  of  Fofa.     (Od.  xi.  596,  and  vii.  324.) 

4.  Sisyphus,  son  of^olus;  therefore  descended  from 
Jupiter. 

5.  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  (ibid.  620.) 

But  I  rely  specially  upon  the  passages  towards  the 
end,  where  these  are  all  called  avSpe^  nptae^y  and  where 
Ulysses  says  he  might  have  seen  others,  namely,  Gijo-ca 
Tletpidoov  T€,  Oewv  epiKvSea  re/ci/a,  illustrious  children  of 
the  gods :  as  if  to  be  a  child  of  the  gods  were  a  con- 
dition of  appearing  in  this  august,  though  mournful, 
company. 

Hereas,  a  Megarian  author  of  uncertain  age,  is 
quoted  by  Plutarch^  as  having  declared  that  the  last 
cited  verse  was  among  the  interpolations  of  Pisistratus. 
But  Hereas  was  as  likely  to  be  wrong  in  this  state- 
ment, through  Megarian  antipathy,  as  Pisistratus  to 
have  interpolated  the  verse  in  favour  of  Athenian 
vanity.  The  internal  evidence  is,  I  think,  in  its  favour.- 
For  the  phrase  deZv  ipiicvSea  rUva  is,  according  to  the 
view  here  given,  really  characteristic.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  characteristic  through  the  medium  of  an 
idea  which,  though  it  can  be  deduced  fairly  from  the 
text,  is  not  obvious  upon  its  surface ;  namely  the  idea 
that  all  the  heroes  of  the  Ne/cvio  were  divine.  The 
verse  is  therefore  supported  by  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  spontaneous  or  undesigned  coincidence. 

The  post-Homeric  tradition  makes  Niobe  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  then  we  may  derive 
from  her  very  high  position  a  further  support  to  the 
presumption  that  Tantalus  was  of  the  race  of  Jupiter, 
as  also  to  the  hypothesis  of  his  personal  connection 
with  Greece.  For  that  the  tradition  of  Niobe  is 
Greek  we  see,  from  its  being  cited  by  Achilles ;  and 
that  she  was  a  sovereign  is  clearly  implied  by  the 

%  Thes.  20. 
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combined  effect  of  various  circumstances.  The  first  is 
her  being  compared  by  Achilles  with  Priam.  The 
second,  that  the  vaunt  of  an  inferior  person  vrould 
hardly  have  been  noticed  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  gods.  The  third  is  the  singular  extent  and  dignity 
of  that  intervention  :  Apollo  slays  the  sons,  Diana  the 
daughters;  Jupiter  converts  the  people  to  stone;  the 
Immortals  at  large  bury  the  dead.  The  fourth  is  the 
use  of  the  term  Xawq^  which  means  plainly  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  where  Niobe  was  queen. 

We  cannot  now  carry  farther  the  presumptions  that 
Tantalus  was  the  descendant  of  Jupiter,  and  Aga- 
memnon of  Tantalus :  but  if,  in  considering  the  cases 
of  the  other  members  of  his  class,  we  shall  sufficiently 
shew  that  they  were  all  descended  in  common  repute 
from  Jupiter,  we  shall  then  perhaps  be  warranted  in 
relying  more  decidedly  upon  the  connection,  which  is 
suggested  by  the  text  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon 
through  his  presumed  ancestor  Tantalus. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  more  than  slight  traces  of  the 
seat  of  the  power  of  Tantalus  from  Homer. 

He  mentions  a  mountain  called  Sipylus^  near  the 
Achelous,  and  thus  near  the  principal  passage  from 
Northern  and  Middle  into  Southern  Greece.  Here  it  is 
that  he  places  the  mourning  Niobe.  But  Pausanias 
places  the  tomb  of  Pelops  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Sipylus,  meaning,  apparently,  the  hill  of  that  name  in 
Lydia*.  Again,  the  Phryges,  over  whom  the  later  tra- 
dition reports  him  to  have  reigned,  are  also  made 
known  to  us  as  a  Tbracian  people^:  a  designation  quite 
capable  of  embracing  any  of  the  hill  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thessaly.  We  have  another  sign  of 
the  extension  of  this  name  in  the  Phrygians  of  Attica» 

b  n.  xxiv.  615.  i  Pausan.  ii.  22.4. 

^  Strabo,  xii.  p.  579.  xiv.  p.  680. 
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mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  22) :  and  the  Phrygian 
alphabet  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Greece. 

Strabo,  however,  observes,  that  the  state  of  these 
traditions  is  so  greatly  confused,  so  as  to  make  them 
scarcely  tractable  for  the  purposes  of  history'. 

The  connection  of  Pelops  with  Southern  Greece  is 
well  supported  by  the  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus. 
No  notice  of  this  name  is  found  in  Homer;  but  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  if  Pelops  was  the  first  of  his  race 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  finding  him  sparely  re- 
cognised by  the  Poet :  it  is  the  uniform  manner  of  the 
poet  with  strangers  or  novi  homines. 

The  Homeric  notices  of  Pelops  are  not  more  liberal 
than  of  Tantalus,  i.  We  find  him  called  irXii^nnrog^ 
in  such  a  way  as  shows  that  something  connected  with 
the  driving  of  a  chariot  must  have  been  attached  either 
to  the  known  habits,  or  to  some  great  crisis  of  his  life, 
or  to  both.  In  either  mode,  it  agrees  with  the  common 
tradition,  according  to  which,  by  success  in  the  chariot 
race,  he  won  the  hand  of  Hippodameia,  daughter  of 
king  (Enomaus,  and  therewith  the  throne  of  Pisa.  We 
have  another  fact  from  Homer  which  tends  to  sup- 
port this  tradition,  namely,  that  in  the  earliest  youth  of 
Nestor  there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  public  games,  which 
included  chariot-races,  in  Elis. 

2.  The  common  tradition  is  also  further  supported 
by  the  passage  in  the  Second  Iliad,  which  gives  us  the 
line  of  Pelopid  sovereigns.  For  we  are  there  told  that 
Vulcan  wrought  the  Pelopid  sceptre  for  Jupiter :  that 
Jupiter  gave  it  to  Mercury,  and  Mercury  to  Pelops  the 
horse-driver,  who  handed  it  on  to  Atreus  and  the  rest. 
From  this  statement  two  things  clearly  appear.  First, 
that  the  throne  of  Pelops  was  gained  either  by  craft,  or 
at  least  by  enterprise,  of  his  own.     Secondly,  that  it 

1  Strabo  xii.  572, 3.  "» II.  ii.  104. 
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was  a  new  power  which  he  erected,  and  that  he  was 
not  merely  the  transferee  of  the  power  of  the  PerBcid 
line. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  wherein  the  noveltj 
consisted.  This  sceptre  carried  the  right  of  paramount 
lordship  over  all  Greece— 

TTokXfjaiv  vrjaoun  koL  "Apyei  Trcurrl  ivicrativ^ — 

whereas  the  Perseids  had  been  local  soverei^^s,  though 
probably  the  first  in  rank  and  power  among  their  con- 
temporaries of  Continental  Greece. 

Now  this  sovereignty,  thus  extended,  was  plainly  an 
Achaean  sovereignty.     For  we  have  seen  that,  contem* 
poraneously  with  its  erection,  Homer  drops  the  marked 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  word  'Apyeloi  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  quarter,  and  calls  them  by  preference 
*Axa(oi,  the  older  name  falling  into  the  shade.     Thus, 
then,  the  Achaeans  rose  with  the  house  of  Pelops :  and 
this  being  the  case,  we  can  the  better  understand  why 
it  was  that  that  house  rose  to  so  great  an  elevation.    It 
was  because  the  Achcean  race  had  now  acquired  exten- 
sion in  the  North  and  in  the  South  of  Greece,   in 
£astern  and  Western  Peloponnesus,  and  because  it 
usually  predominated  wheresoever  it  went.    Thus  the 
huuso  of  Pelops  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  influ- 
ence and  power,  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  the 
preceding  dynasties,  though  they  ruled  from  the  same 
sovereign  seat.    They  were  femilies  only :  the  Pelopids 
were  chiefs  of  a  race. 

What  we  have  thus  seen  from  Homer,  with  respect 
to  the  high  position  attained  by  Pelops,  is  confirmed 
by  the  later  tradition. 

Pausanias  notices  the  local  traces  of  Tantalus,  as  well 
as  of  Pelops,  in  Elis.  A  harbour  there  bore  the  name  of 
Tantalus^:  and  Pelops  was  worshipped  in  a  sanctuary 

«*  II.  ii.  1 08.  o  Paus.  v.  xiii.  1-4. 
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hard  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  It  was  on 
the  right  hand,  in  front  of  that  temple,  a  very  marked 
situation  in  all  likelihood :  and  Pausanias  says,  that  the 
Elians  reverenced  Pelops  among  heroes,  like  Jupiter 
among  gods.  It  was  probably  on  this  account,  and  as 
a  memorial  of  tlie  worship  from  high  places,  that  the 
Opovo^y  or  seat  of  Pelops,  was,  as  he  says,  not  only  in 
Sipylus,  but  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Another  tradition  makes  Pelops  the  original  king  of 
Pisa,  the  rival  town  to  Elis,  which  at  length  succumbed 
to  it.  And  a  further  tradition  reports,  that  he  became 
the  son-in-law  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  by  conquering 
him  in  the  chariot-race :  and  together  with  this,  that  he 
restored  the  Olympian  Games.  Another  tradition  reports 
him  to  have  come  from  Olenos  in  Achaia :  and  as  the 
Dorians,  with  the  Heraclids,  came  into  Peloponnesus  by 
that  route,  probably  as  the  easiest,  so,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  may  Pelops  probably  have  done.  Lastly,  while 
Homer  places  Acha^ans  in  iEgina  and  in  Mases,  (of 
which  the  site  is  unknown,)  Pausanias  (b.  ii.  c.  34) 
states  that  nine  islands  (vj/o-Z^e?)  off  the  coast  of  Me- 
thana,  which  lies  directly  opposite  iEgina,  were  in  his 
time  called  the  Islands  of  Pelops. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Pelops,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  his  worship  in  Olympia  with  such  peculiar 
honours  is  connected  with  a  tradition,  that  he  raised  the 
Olympian  Games  to  a  distinction  which  they  had  never 
before  attained.  Now  if  we  view  him  as  the  principal 
chief  who  brought  the  Achseans  into  Peloponnesus,  this 
tradition  tends  to  support  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  in  a  former  section  of  the  relation  between  the 
Hellic  race  and  the  institution  of  public  Grames.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  intrinsically  probable,  than  that 
a  chief  from  the  great  breeding  region  of  Thessaly  should 
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have  either  founded  the  chariot  or  horse-races  of 
Olympia,  or  should  have  raised  them  to  an  unprece- 
dented celebrity,  and  secured  for  them  the  truly  na- 
tional position  that  they  for  so  long  a  time  maintained. 
We  have  seen  thus  far, 

1.  That  the  title  of  ava^  avSpZv  is  employed  by 
Homer  as  the  chief  distinction  of  Agamemnon. 

2.  That  most  probably  Agamemnon  was  descended 
from  Tantalus,  as  well  as  from  Pelops,  that  the  line  was 
a  line  of  sovereigns  all  along,  and  Tantalus  in  all  like- 
lihood a  reputed  descendant  of  Jupiter  himself. 

3.  That  the  Achseans  emerge  in  company  with  the  Pe- 
lopids,  from  the  cavern  of  pre-historic  night,  and  that 
the  Pelopids  are  therefore  to  be  taken  as  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  chief  and  senior  house  of  the  Achaean  tribe. 

But  we  have  still  to  ask,  whence  came  the  Achseans 
themselves  ?  and  how  are  we  to  prove  their  connection 
with  the  Hellenic  name  and  stock  ? 

And  first,  as  to  Homeric  evidence. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  considering  Homer's  ac- 
count of  the  contingent  of  Achilles,  and  also  from 
II.  ix.  395,  that  the  Achaean  race  appears  to  have  been 
the  dominant  one  in  the  proper  and  original  Hellas  of 
Thessaly :  which  appears  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  Achseans  were  they  who  first  carried  with  them 
extensively  into  Greece  the  Hellenic  name,  a  name 
always  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Achsean  one,  and 
in  Homer  extending  to  all  Greece,  unless  we  except  that 
part  which  was  the  sovereign  seat  of  Achsean  power. 

The  first  form  of  the  name  is  with  the  Helli  of  North- 
em  Thessaly :  the  second  is  developed  into  the  Hellas 
proper  of  Southern  Thessaly ;  we  find  the  third  in  the 
more  large  and  less  determinate  use  of  the  word  for 
Greece  to  the  northward  of  the  Isthmus.    The  name 
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gains  this  extension  apparently  just  during  the  period 
while  the  Achaeans  are  moving  southward,  as  the  house 
of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  the  house  of  Neleus,  perhaps  with 
an  Achffian  train,  to  Pylos,  the  Pelopids  to  Mycenae  and 
Sparta,  Tydeus  from  iEtolia  to  Argos. 

And  again,  we  must  observe  this  distinction.  We  see 
the  Achaeans  come  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  we  can, 
from  the  text  of  Homer,  point  out  the  time  when  they 
were  not  there.  But  we  do  not  see  them  come  into 
Thessaly  from  among  the  Helli  of  the  mountains.  We 
simply  find  their  name  prominent  there ;  from  which 
we  must  conclude,  that  Homer  meant  to  point  them 
out  as  the  first  representatives  on  an  adequate  scale  of 
Hellas  in  that  country. 

All  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  later  tradition 
as  to  the  connection  of  Pelops  with  the  Achaeans  of 
Thessaly,  and  by  the  clear  historical  proofs  in  our  pos- 
session of  the  profound  root  which  the  Achaean  name 
had  taken  there. 

Strabo,  in  a  passage  where  he  chooses  a  particular 
tradition  from  among  many,  as  peculiarly  worthy  of 
record,  saysP, 

^Ayaxovs  yap  rovs  ^Ouaras  ^curl  <TvyKaT€k$6irra9  HikoTti  €ls  r^y 
n€\<yn6vvr](roVy  olicfjaai  riiv  AaKoaviicrjj;'  to(tovtov  d*  dpcr^  dtei^c/- 
K€iv,  &aT€  riiv  Tl€\oTi6vvrj(rov,  ix  iroXX&v  ijbri  yji6v(ov  "Apyos 
keyofjiivriVf  t6t€  *A\a'iKbv  "Apyoi  k€xOrivai, 

Thus  he  at  once  asserts  the  connection  of  Pelops 
with  the  Achaeans,  and  of  the  Achaeans  with  Thessaly. 
He  proceeds  to  say,  that  Laconia  was  considered  to 
have  a  peculiar  title  to  the  name  of  Achaic  Argos  ^; 
that  some  construed  Od.  iii.  25 1  as  supporting  it,  and 
that  the  Achaeans,  driven  by  the  Dorians  out  of  La- 
conia, in  their  turn  displaced  an  Ionian  race  from 
Achaia,  and  took  possession  of  the  district. 

p  Book  viii.  5,  5.  p.  365.  9  See  sup.  p.  381. 
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Herodot1l8^  in  treatiog  of  the  Pek^KMuieBiii^  de- 
scribes the  Arcadians  and  Cjnorians  as  oMrrojfOav^^  idio 
had  never  changed  their  habitation ;  four  other  raoes, 
including  the  Dorians,  as  eniXvic^,  and  the  Achaeans  as 
having  migrated  about  the  Peloponnesus,  bat  never 
left  it.  He  does  not  explicitly  place  the  Achaeans  in 
either  class;  and  this  tradition  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  Achaeans,  which  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  within  his  knowledge,  but  onlj  deals 
with  matter  subsequent  to  their  entry  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Pausanias*,  again,  would  seem  rather  to  draw  the 
Thessalian  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus  than  vice  versa. 
He  tells  us  that,  after  the  death  of  Xuthus,  Achasns 
went  with  an  army  from  .£gialus,  and  established  him- 
self in  Thessaly.  But  with  Homer  before  us,  we  may 
boldly  say,  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  either  the 
Xuthus  or  the  Achaeus  of  the  later  tradition,  and  that 
there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  Achaeans  in  Thessaly  long 
before  the  time  assigned  to  this  Achaeus,  namely,  the 
epoch  when  the  race  took  refuge  in  iElgialus.  This  tradi- 
tion, then,  is  late  and  worthless,  and,  even  if  it  directly 
contradicted  that  of  Strabo,  which  it  does  not,  could 
not  be  put  in  competition  with  it. 

Tlie  tradition  which  made  Phthiotis  in  Southern 
Thessaly  the  cradle  of  the  Achaean  race,  where  it  first 
grew  into  conscious  life,  seems  to  have  been  an  undying 
one. 

Here  again  history  comes  in  to  our  aid.  Throughout 
the  historic  times  of  Greece,  and  down  to  the  era  of 
Polybius,  there  were  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis.  When, 
205  years  before  Christ,  Quintius,  the  Roman  general, 
examined  into  the  origin  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  made 

^  Herod,  viii.  7,  73.  •  Pausan.  vii.  i. 
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a  classification  of  themS  the  Achaeans  of  Phtbiotis 
were  declared  to  be  Thessalians :  and  be  appears  to  use 
tbe  name  for  all  Pbthians,  since  be  calls  Pbaxidas "  an 
Acbsean,  seemingly  for  no  otber  reason  tban  tbat  be 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Melitea,  a  city  of  Pbtbiotis. 

I  take  it  tben  to  be  sufficiently  proved,  tbat  Aga- 
memnon and  bis  bouse  were  the  proper  heads  of  the 
Achaean  race,  which  rose  with  them.  The  proof  is 
doubled  by  the  fact  that  they  fell  with  it :  for  in  the 
post- Homeric  literature,  all  of  which  follows  the  Dorian 
conquest,  the  Achaean  name  has  ceased  to  be  a  living 
name  for  the  nation  of  the  Greeks. 

And  as  the  Pelopids  were  the  leaders  of  the  Achasans, 
so  I  now  assume  it  to  be  suflSciently  shown  from  Homer, 
that  tbe  Achaeans  were  in  his  time  at  tbe  bead  of  all 
tbe  Hellenic  families  and  tribes ;  of  tbe  Dorians,  the 
iEolids,  the  Cephallenes,  and  whatever  others  came 
from  tbe  same  stock,  and  were  in  fact,  for  their  age, 
tbe  proper  type  of  Hellenism  itself. 

Tbat  most  remarkable  supremacy  of  Agamemnon 
over  tbe  Greek  nation,  which  is  so  strongly  marked  on 
the  page  of  Homer,  and  to  the  force  of  which  Thucy- 
dides  ascribes  the  wonderful  movement  of  the  Trojan 
war,  left  behind  it  a  tradition  which  it  was  thought 
worth  while  by  the  ruling  race  of  Dorians  to  appro- 
priate, even  after  tbe  shipwreck  of  tbe  old  political 
system. 

Orestes  came  to  the  throne  of  Agamemnon,  and 
Tisamenus  to  tbat  of  Orestes.  He  was  cast  out  by 
tbe  Heraclids  with  the  Dorians,  and  they  made  Sparta 
the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Thus  established  in  tbe 
primacy  of  Greece,  they  held  it,  under  tbe  name  of 
'Hye/ioiz/a,  contested  sometimes,  but  only  after  the 
lapse   of  several   ages,  by  Athens:    never  absolutely 

^  Polyb.  xviii.  c.  30.  ^  v.  65.  3  and  11. 
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taken  awaj,  until  it  passed,  as  Polybius  says,  unexpect- 
edly, into  tbe  hands  of  the  Thebans,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era. 

Tisamenus  and  his  Achaeans  went  into  iCgialas,  and 
gave  it  their  own  name.  But  the  imperial  Spartans 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  put  in  their  claim  to  the 
old  Agamemnonian  title.  So,  as  Pausanias^  informs 
us,  even  down  to  his  day,  the  Tomb  of  Tisamenus  was 
shown  in  Sparta,  and  hard  by  it  the  Lycurgian  feast  of 
Pheiditia  was  kept ;  with  a  tradition  that  their  fathers, 
admonished  by  an  oracle,  had  fetched  the  remains  of 
the  last  Pelopid  sovereign  from  Helice  in  Achsea.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Achaeans,  who  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
Ihus^  had  not  yet  ceased  to  keep  the  image  of  their  le- 
gendary ancestor  Achseus,  and  whose  claim  to  that 
image  was  recognised  by  the  Roman  general,  likewise 
cherished  a  tradition  that  the  family  of  Tisamenus  had 
been  continued,  and  had  reigned  among  them  down  to 
the  time  of  Ogygus',  when  their  League  was  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  democratic  institutions. 

Now  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect,  that  the 
Achssans  should,  in  their  depressed  fortunes,  fondly 
cherish  the  recollections  of  their  glory,  by  preserving 
and  honouring  the  memory  of  the  last  of  that  race, 
who,  through  being  their  sovereigns,  were  also  the 
heads  of  the  Greek  nation.  But  why  did  the  Dorians 
exhibit  an  anxiety  of  a  kind  in  their  position  so  re- 
markable f  Such  a  feeling  could  hardly  have  existed, 
had  there  not  been  a  special  character  attaching  to  the 
Pelopid  race,  as  possessed  not  only  of  an  actual  su- 
premacy, but  of  some  peculiar  title  by  descent,  to 
which  it  ^^718  worth  the  while  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns 
to  lay  claim,  as  a  kind  of  heirs  by  adoption.  We  do 
not  find  that  when  the  Pelopids  came  in  with  their 

»  Paua.  vii.  i.  3.       J  Polyb.  xl.  8.  10.       «  Polyb.  ^  41.  4.  iv.  1.5. 
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Achaeans,  they  had  shown  any  corresponding  solicitude 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  memory  of  Danaids  or 
of  Perseids:  on  the  contrary,  Homer  expressly  discon- 
nects the  dynasties,  by  assigning  to  the  Pelopids  a  new 
sceptre,  fresh  by  the  hands  of  Mercury  from  Jupiter. 
It  seems  to  follow,  that  in  all  likelihood  the  Pelopids 
had  something  which  neither  Danaids  nor  Perseids  pos- 
sessed before  them,  and  which  the  Dorians  too  did  not 
hold  at  all,  or  did  not  hold  by  so  clear  a  title :  the 
honour,  namely,  not  of  Hellenic  blood  alone,  but  of 
being  ruled  by  a  family  which  represented  an  original 
and  primitive  sovereignty  over  the  Hellenic  nation, 
through  its  foremost,  or  Achaean  tribe. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Dorian 
sovereigns  of  Sparta  claimed  Hercules,  and  through 
him  Jupiter,  for  their  progenitor.  But  the  patriarchal 
chieftaincy,  though  not  more  directly  connected  with  a 
divine  stock,  had  superadded  to  it  that  accumulation  of 
dignity,  which  depends  upon  the  unbroken  transmission 
of  power  from  the  most  remote  historic  origin :  and 
Hercules  was  modern  in  comparison  with  those  to 
whom  some  of  the  Hellenic  families  were  able  (as  we 
have  seen)  to  trace  their  ancestry. 

Were  we  to  give  credit  to  the  common  tradition 
respecting  Hellen  and  his  sons,  I  admit  that  it  would 
raise  a  new  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  the  construction, 
which  I  propose  to  attach  to  the  ava^  avSpZv.  Instead 
of  seeing  Agamemnon  invested  with  it  because  he  is 
head  of  the  Achaeans,  and  highly  favoured  by  a  special, 
nay  by  an  almost  exclusive  appropriation  of  it,  because 
they  are  the  foremost  Hellenic  tribe,  we  should  have  to 
own  in  them  the  youngest  of  all  the  branches  from 
that  stem,  with  Dorians,  ^olians,  and  lonians  too, 
taking  precedence  of  them:  and  we  should  have  to 
look,  and  look  in  vain,  for  any  trace  or  presumption 
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^  Mrbatever  of  his  descent  from  that  Achseus,  whom  the 

tradition  feigns  to  have  existed. 

But  with  the  acknowledgment  of  Homers  historical 
authority,  the  credit  of  that  tradition  falls ;  as  indeed  it 
is  etjmologically  self-convicted  by  the  formation  of  its 
cardinal  name  Hellen. 

The  Achaean  prominence  in  Homer  rests  on  grounds 
sufficiently  clear :  over  the  lonians^  who  appear  to  be 
not  even  an  Hellenic  race ;  over  the  Dorians^  latent  in 
i  the  Pylian  town  of  Dorion,  or  among  the  sister  races 

(  of  Crete,  where  they  are  as  yet  wholly  undistinguished : 

over  the  iEolids,  (for  there  are  no  .£olians,)  because 
these  are  single  shoots  only,  while  the  Achaeans  are  a 
branch,  a  principal  section  of  the  Hellenic  race ;  and 
also,  as  I  think  may  be  shown  %  because  of  all  Hellenes 
they  appear  really  to  have  had  the  most  normal  con- 
nection with  the  true  fountain-head  of  their  race. 

Nowhere  among  the  Dorians,  and  (of  course,  if  the 
lonians  are  Pelasgian,)  nowhere  among  the  lonians, 
have  we  any  trace  of  the  name  ava^  avSpZv^  or  of  the 
thing  indicated  by  it.  May  not  this  be  the  reason  that 
the  Dorian  kings  of  Sparta  sought  (so  to  speak)  to 
serve  themselves  heirs  to  the  house  of  Agamemnon? 

I  may  observe  in  passing,  as  to  the  lonians,  that  it 
has  recently  been  held  that  they  are  not  only  Hellenic, 
but  the  oldest  Hellenes:  that  they  parted  from  the 
rest  of  the  race  in  Asia,  came  into  Greece  by  the 
islands,  and  were  its  great  sea- faring  race.  This 
theory,  ably  as  it  has  been  supported,  is  but  doubtfully 
agreeable  to  the  positive  or  negative  evidence  of 
Homer :  still  it  is  not  less  fatal  to  the  current  tradition 
of  Hellen  and  his  family,  than  that  which  views  the 
lonians  as  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Polasgians^. 

**  See  sect.  x.  Waiulening  :  vonKCurtiuB,  Ber- 

^  Die  lonier  vor  der  lonischen     lin,  1855. 
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Only  among  Achseans,  .Solids,  and  Dardanians,  do  we 
find  the  patriarclial  title  of  ava^  avSpwv.  The  Dardan 
house  fell  with  the  Trojan  war.  The  throne  of  Angelas 
had  given  way  even  before  that  great  crisis.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  line  of  Euphetes  was  then  no  longer  in 
existence  ;  else  we  must  have  heard  of  it  in  the  Cata- 
logue, or  during  the  action.  The  realm  of  Eumelus  was 
remote  and  small,  and  if  it  had  been  wrecked  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  period,  it  would  leave  nothing  upon 
which  the  Dorians  could  lay  hold  as  a  point  of  junction 
with  the  past.  But  they  had  come  into  the  very  do- 
minions of  the  family  of  Pelops,  though  with  a  transfer 
of  the  metropolis  from  Mycence  to  Sparta.  Here  was  the 
true  Greek  Patriarchate,  of  which  for  purposes  of  policy 
they  might  well  desire  to  become  the  ostensible  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  legend  of  the  Hellenidse  might  probably  be  meant 
to  cooperate  towards  the  same  end.  Its  determinate  form 
I  have  ventured  to  discard :  but  its  spirit  and  intention 
have  their  importance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  extraction  of  the  Greeks.  It  affords  early  witness  to 
the  general  belief  in  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  races 
from  Thessaly :  and  though  it  does  not  suffice  of  itself 
to  prove  that  a  Dorus  or  an  Ion  came  from  thence^  yet 
it  is  of  great  importance  as  a  testimony  to  their  gene- 
ral connection  with  Thessaly,  and  it  powerfully  corro- 
borates evidence  such  as  Homer  affords  to  that  effect 
in  the  case  of  the  Achseans.  Nor  are  we  entirely 
without  Homeric  evidence  of  a  connection  between 
the  Dorians  and  the  Achseans,  and  thus  between  the 
Dorians  and  Thessaly.  For  the  Dorians  are  found  in 
Crete  together  with  the  Achseans  (Od.  xix.),  and  in  the 
dominions  of  Nestor  peopled  by  Achaeans  we  find  the 

town  called  Awpiovy  11.  ii.  594.     As,  however,  the  great 
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Dorian  mass  came  into  Peloponnesus  not  under  a  femily 
of  Dorian  rulers,  but  under  Heraclids,  their  connection 
vnth  the  old  Hellas  was  not  maintained  by  any  regal 
tradition,  and  hence  perhaps  the  need  of  the  legend 
of  Hellen  to  revive  the  memory  of  it. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  gather  together  the  threads 
of  the  argument. 

It  is  plain  that  Agamemnon  was  not  called  ava^  cuf^ 
Spwp  on  account  of  his  great  monarchy ;  because  other 
great  monarchs  want  the  title,  and,  again,  other  insig- 
nificant  lords  hold  it. 

Nor  did  he  possess  it  on  the  ground  of  autochthonism : 
for  the  Achseans  were  immigrants  into  the  Peloponne* 
sus,  and  not  autochthons,  and  they  had  been  preceded 
by  other  races. 

Neither  was  it  borne  by  him  on  the  ground  of  a 
divine  descent  more  direct  or  more  illustrious  than 
that  of  others :  for  his  divine  descent  would  in  that  case 
at  least  have  been  specifically  stated,  instead  of  being 
left  to  remote  and  hazardous  inference.  Nor  is  the  title 
borne  by  Achilles,  who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Ju- 
piter, or  by  Hercules  or  Minos,  who  were  his  sons. 

If  sovereignty  and  antiquity  be  connected  with  the 
title,  they  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  confer  it : 
and  if  divine  descent  be  a  condition  of  it,  this  must  be 
joined  with  other  conditions. 

These  negatives,  established  in  the  case  of  Agamem- 
non, leave  room,  I  believe,  for  but  one  supposition; 
namely,  that  the  ava^  avSpHv  must  indicate  chieftaincy, 
or  in  other  words,  the  lineal  headship,  passing  by  se- 
niority, of  one  among  the  ruling  or  royal  houses,  who 
represent  the  stem  of  a  particular  race,  in  his  case  the 
Achaean  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family;  and  who 
govern,  and  have  continuously  governed,  those  of  their 
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own  name  or  branch.  Of  these  royal  houses  there 
might  be  many,  allied  together  by  common  derivation, 
at  the  same  or  diiferent  epochs,  from  a  common  stem. 

In  sum,  the  Homeric  picture  appears  to  be  as  follows. 

First  we  have  the  remote  and  wintry  Dodona  of 
Thessaly,  the  most  ancient  and  most  awful  seat  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Greeks ;  in  connection  with 
which  Achilles  invokes  Jupiter  for  the  success  and  safe 
return  of  Patroclus. 

Around  Dodona  dwell  the  Selli  or  Helli.  The  spe- 
cial veneration  paid  to  the  place  points  it  out  as  the 
oldest  site  of  the  national  worship ;  and  the  possession 
of  this  oldest  site  again  points  out  the  tribe  as  the 
mother-tribe  of  that  wonderful  Greek  race,  whose  fame 
is  graven  ineflaceably  upon  the  rock  with  a  pen  of  iron. 

From  among  the  Helli  of  the  mountains,  who  no- 
where appear  among  the  contingents  of  the  Greek 
army,  must  have  proceeded  the  migratory  bands  who 
gave  to  the  Thessalian  plain  the  name  of  Hellas.  Their 
descendants  fix  themselves  as  settlers  there.  Beguiled 
into  civilization,  they  become  Hellenes ;  they  spread, 
by  their  inborn  elastic  energies,  towards  the  south,  and 
carry  with  them,  only  a  little  in  their  rear,  the  very 
title  of  their  Hellenic  origin,  as  well  as  their  own  pe- 
culiar name. 

The  ruling  families  of  their  septs  or  clans  give  each 
to  its  actual  head,  if  not  to  its  heir,  the  dignity  of  ava^ 
avSpSov,  and  this  title  they  carry  forth  with  them  to  the 
southern  provinces  in  which  they  plant  themselves. 

One  of  these  ruling  families,  the  head  of  the  great 
sept  of  the  Achaeans,  carries  the  right  to  this  title  in 
the  case  of  Agamemnon  :  and  inasmuch  as  it  betokens 
what  is  both  oldest  and  highest  in  descent  and  in  civil 
authority  in  the  whole  group  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  it 
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fbitiis  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  desigiiatiou  for 
their  chief  ruler  and  leader. 

Having  thus  considered  the  case  of  Agamemuon,  the 
great  Achaean  chieftain,  in  this  view,  we  lAay  proceed 
to  the  other  cases  of  Anchises  and  i£neas,  of  Augeias, 
Kuphetes,  and  Eumelus. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  have  we  the  same 
right  to  assume  in  limine  the  character  of  chieftainship 
Uy  kiH>wn  lineage  from  an  Hellenic  family,  as  in  the 
iNitde  of  the  Ach^ans.  The  cases  of  Anchises  and 
.flnoas  may  indeed  be  treated  on  grounds  of  their  own. 
In  iho  other  instances,  we  must  inquire  what  ground 
Homer  furnishes  for  especially  connecting  these  per- 
mus  with  the  headship  of  ruling  families,  and  with 
Hellas  or  Thessaly. 

Tills  I  shall  do«  suljgect  to  the  general  rule,  that  if  iu 
any  |UMrlicuUir  case  there  can  be  found  a  special  mark 
of  oonnection  with  Thessaly  or  Hellas  in  or  about  a 
l^artioular  siH>t^  it  is  thereupon  to  be  inferred  that  in 
tliat  |iarticidar  place  the  connection  was  known  and 
tHUtimemoratetl.  If,  for  example,  we  find  at  a  given 
piunt  an  aiti^  a^ipmr^  reason  binds  us  to  presume  that, 
as  the  local  name  might  show  the  derivation  from 
the  first  (^eat  of  the  race,  so  by  this  title  the  lineal 
«1eMH>nl  from  a  ruling  family  there  was  meant  to  be 
fH>mmemorated  and  marked. 

7*-*^  Cases  of  Anchises  and  jUneas. 

But  first  for  Anchises  and  .Eneas. 

Homer  is  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet  of  Greece : 
but  he  is  neither  the  iK>et  nor  the  historian  of  Troy, 
further  than  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  describe 
generally  to  the  Greeks  the  race  with  whom  they  had 
l)een  engage<l  in  a  death-stnigglc. 
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The  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  nations, 
and  especially  their  partaking,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a 
common  lineage,  seems  to  have  constituted  a  difficulty 
in  his  way.  Already  in  his  time  the  sentiment  of 
Greek  nationality  was  strong.  Whether  he  chiefly 
found  or  made  it  so,  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose. 
This  sentiment  of  nationality  required  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  a  clear  line,  marking  the  extent  of  the 
Greek  political  organisation ;  and  if  it  was  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  acknowledgment  of  relationship  to  any  race 
beyond  that  line,  especially  was  it  so  in  the  case  of  a 
race  that  the  Greeks  had  conquered.  Probably  there- 
fore the  purpose  of  Homer  required  that  he  should 
instinctively  as  it  were  keep  in  special  obscurity  the 
notes  of  kindred  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Homer  has  intelligibly 
pointed  out  the  origin  of  the  race  among  the  hills  of 
Northern  Thessaly  round  the  ancient  Dodona,  and  near 
Olympus,  its  poetical  counterpart,  and  the  residence  of 
Jupiter  with  his  gorgeous  train.  Yet  more  clearly  has 
he  in  the  case  of  the  Trojans  enabled  us  to  trace  them 
to  their  fountain-head,  again  in  the  mountains,  and 
beside  the  roots,  of  Ida,  where  they  worshipped  the 
Idaean  Jove^  We  have  here  the  race  without  pre- 
decessors, residing  in  the  very  spot  where  they  were 
planted  by  their  divine  progenitor,  and  coming  down 
by  a  clear  line  of  seven  generations  to  the  cousins 
Hector  and  iEneas. 

But  although  the  conditions  of  chieftaincy  are  thus 
obviously  fulfilled  in  the  race  of  Dardanus,  yet  difficulty 
presents  itself  in  a  new  form.  Why  is  the  term  5i/a^  a^- 
SpZv  applied  to  Anchises  and  to  his  son  iEneas,  but  never 
to  Priam,  or  to  his  son  Hector,  or  to  any  of  his  family  ? 

^  II.  iii.  276.  vii.  202.  ix.  47,  8.  xvi.  605.  xxiv.  290,  308.  . 
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The  answer  to  this  question  opens  a  curious  chapter 
of  Homeric  history  and  speculation.  In  going  through 
it  I  shall  endeavour  carefully  to  separate  between  pod- 
tive  statement,  and  interpretation  or  conjecture.^ 

These  facts  then  are  on  the  face  of  the  poem. 

1 .  Auchises  nowhere  personally  appears  in  it.  And 
yet  there  was  at  Troy  an  assembly  of  Sfiinoyepotrre^ 
(II.  iii.  146-8).  Of  the  persons  there  mentioned.  Lam- 
pus,  Clytius,  and  Hiketaon  were  brothers  of  Priam ; 
others,  for  example,  Panthus  and  Antenor,  were  in  the 
exercise  of  at  the  very  least  a  subaltern  sovereignty. 
They  were  present  at  Troy,  while  their  sons  fought  in 
the  Trojan  ranks.  The  reason,  therefore,  of  the  absence 
of  Anchises  is  not  to  be  sought  in  his  being  represented 
by  ^neas.  Nor  in  the  immunity  of  his  dominions^ 
through  their  being  placed  among  the  mountains,  fix>m 
war :  for  ^neas  himself,  before  he  came  to  Troy,  had 
only  been  rescued  by  divine  interposition  from  the 
hands  of  Achilles*.  Why  then  does  Anchises  never 
appear?  Either  surely  because  of  the  high  rank  of 
his  sovereignty,  or  because  of  some  unexplained  rivalry 
between  the  families. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  that  ^neas  took  any  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  Trojans.  But  still  he  is  always  re- 
presented as  a  personage  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  said  of  him,  as  of  Hector,  Ocog  S'  w  rlero  itifuf. 
Yet  his  character  would  seem  to  be  wholly  unmarked 
by  any  great  or  striking  quality^  such  as  we  find  in  Sar- 
pedon  and  in  Polydamas.  Something  peculiar  then  in 
his  birth  and  position  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
importance  attached  to  him,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  personal  qualities. 

3.  Accordingly,   there   are  clear  indications   of   a 

<*  r.  ii.  58.  c  II.  XX.  90-3,  128-31. 
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jealousy  between  Mneas  himself  and  the  Trojan  royal 
family.  In  the  great  battle  of  B.  x.  1 1 8,  Deiphobus, 
wanting  aid,  goes  to  seek  ^neas  (459-61). 

^  rhv  V  toTarov  ^p€P  dfilXov 

oiv€K  ip\  ioBXov  iovra  fxer'  av^piaiv,  oiri  rU(TK€V, 

Now  this  aversion  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  character  of 
Priam,  which  was  genial  and  kindly :  nor  can  it  be  ac«> 
counted  for  by  any  thing  in  the  very  neutral  character 
of  ^neas.  There  is  an  opinion  of  some  critics,  that  he 
and  Anchises  had  given  offence  by  advising  the  restora^ 
tion  of  Helen.  This,  however,  seems  (B.  iii.  159)  to 
have  been  the  general  wish  of  the  Sfj/jLoyepovrcg^  to 
whom  it  is  expressly  ascribed ;  and  it  is  Antenor,  who 
proposes  it  in  the  Assembly ;  why  then  should  it  not, 
if  it  existed,  be  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  case  of 
^neas  and  Anchises?  Yet  there  is  not  the  faintest 
reference  to  it.  It  would  still,  however,  appear  insuffi-^ 
cient  to  account  for  the  feeling  imputed  to  Priam. 
Coupling  it  with  the  high  position  of  jiEneas,  and  the 
absence  of  Anchises,  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  most 
probably  a  reference  here  to  the  headship  of  the  family^ 
which  is  designated  by  the  term  ava^  avSpZv.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  this  jealousy  between  the 
recent  and  wealthy  city  of  the  plain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ancient  but  comparatively  poor  city  of  the 
hills  on  the  other,  if  the  ruling  family  of  Dardania 
claimed  by  seniority  the  chieftaincy  of  the  race. 

4.  Another  remarkable  indication  of  the  peculiar 
position  of  ^neas  is  afforded  by  the  taunt  of  Achilles 
(II.  XX.  179-83), 

^  ai  y€  Ovfihs  ifAol  fiaxiaaaOai  ipfiy€i 
ikTtoiuvov  Tp(i€(Ta'Uf  ivi£€i,v  ImrobifMifTW 
Tifxfj^  T7]s  Tlpidfxov ; 
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*  But  you  will  not  get  it,'  he  proceeds,  *  for  Priam  has 
children  of  his  own,  and  is  no  fool.' 

To  this  taunt  ^neas  makes  no  reply,  except  by 
stating  his  genealogy,  for  which  Achilles  had  uo^  asked. 
Is  not  this  very  like  justifying  his  expectation  of  the 
throne  ?  or  what  other  connecting  link  can  be  pointed 
out  between  the  taunt  of  Achilles,  and  the  genealogy 
given  in  answer  to  the  challenge  it  conveyed  ? 

5.  While  Ilion,  the  city  of  Priam,  was  later  by  seve- 
ral generations,  probably  having  been  founded  in  the 
reign  of  IIus,  Anchises  reigned  in  Dardania,  the  origi- 
nal seat  (II.  XX.  216)  of  the  race.  The  fact  of  his 
sovereignty  there  seems  to  be  indicated  by  our  finding 
^neas  in  command  of  the  Dardanians,  with  two  sons 
of  Antenor,  who  probably  served  as  his  lieutenants 
(ii.  819-23):  by  the  connection  which  that  passage 
establishes  between  Anchises  and  the  hill  country,  in- 
habited (II.  XX.  216)  by  the  Dardanians ;  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  royal  line  at  the  point  where  the  Ilian 
name  first  appears  (II.  xx.  231);  and  by  a  number  of 
places  showing  the  high  position  in  the  army  which 
^neas  held,  as  head  of  the  Dardanian  force. 

6.  The  rank  of -Slneas  was  without  any  rival  or  parallel 
in  the  Trojan  army,  except  Hector.  Though  strictly 
speaking  Dardanian,  he  is  addressed  as 

His  name  is  often  combined  with  that  of  Hector,  and 
when  so  combined  frequently  precedes  it.  Thus  we 
have  (vi.  75), 

c{  fx?)  i.p  AlvcCq  re  Koi  "EKTopt  etire  k.  r.  A. 

To  this  are  subjoined,  by  Helenus,  words  which  as- 
sign to  -Slneas  a  parity  of  command  with  Hector : 
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Alv€la  T€  zeal  '^Eicrop,  iirtl  'n6vos  iynu  lAAXvrra 
TpdoiP  Koi  AvkUhv  ^yjc^KAircu  S. 

If  it  be  thought  that  metrical  considerations  had  to  do 
with  putting  ^neas  in  these  places  as  well  as  in  xx. 
240,  before  Hector,  so  they  might  have  to  do  with 
placing  Ilus  before  Assaracus  in  the  genealogy. 

It  is  asserted  of  him  by  Mars  in  the  person  of  Aca^- 
mas,  II.  V.  467, 

fccirat  iv}jp  Svt*  laov  irCofi^v  "Eicropi  bCtj^, 
AlveCas,  vlbs  ixcyaXrjropos  'AyyCa'ao, 

Lastly,  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Neptune  that  the 
sceptre  of  Dardanus  should  continue  in  the  line  of 
Anchises  (II.  xx.  302-8). 

And,  as  regards  the  application  to  ^neas  of  the  title 
which  properly  belonged  to  Anchises,  this  seems  to 
connect  itself  with  the  practice  of  the  heroic  age  as  to 
a  devolution  of  sovereignty,  either  partial  or  total,  by 
aged  men  upon  their  heirs.  We  seem  to  find  another 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Eumelus;  and  the  instances 
of  Achilles,  and  especially  of  Ulysses,  are  also  in  point. 

7.  As  the  character  of  ^neas  does  not  account  for 
the  jealousy  felt  towards  him,  so  neither  does  his  con- 
duct. He  nowhere  thwarts  Hector  by  opposition,  or  tries 
him  by  advice  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  take.  Of  this 
course  of  proceeding  we  have  an  instance ;  but  it  is 
in  Polydamas.  If^  then,  neither  the  character  nor  the 
conduct  of  ^neas  supply  the  explanation,  we  must  look 
for  it  in  some  claims  that  he  was  entitled  to  make  in 
virtue  of  lineage,  and  that  consequently  attracted 
jealousy  towards  him. 

8.  Although  it  has  been  assumed  that  Priam  was  the 
head  of  the  Trojan  race  and  federation,  this  is  not 
stated  by  Homer.     In  II.  xxiv.  544  it  is  only  said  that 

g  II.  VI.  77. 
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he  excelled  the  other  princes  of  that  region,  ( i )  in  his 
wealth,  and  (2)  in  the  number,  or  possibly  it  may  mean 
the  excellence  of  his  sons.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  doubt-^ 
fill,  by  the  mere  words  of  the  poem,  whether  Priam 
represented  the  senior  or  the  junior  line,  and  when  we 
compare  and  draw  inferences  from  the  text,  we  may 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  junior  line, 
quite  as  easily  as  at  an  opposite  one ;  especially  if  we 
shall  find,  that  the  rights  of  seniority  itself  were  less 
determinate  in  Troas,  than  in  Greece. 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  Twentieth  Book,  we  find  no 
assistance  towards  elucidating  this  question,  except  in 
the  precedence  given  to  names.  The  three  sons  of 
Tros  stand  in  the  following  order: 

I.  Ilus.        2.  Assaracus.        3.  Ganymedes. 

Then  ( i )  the  fate  of  Ganymedes  is  described ; 

(2)  the  line  of  Ilus  is  traced  down  to  Priam; 

(3)  that  of  Assaracus  is  traced  to  Anchises. 
Here  the  line  of  Priam  has  precedence :  but  on  the 

other  hand,  lastly,  ^neas  proceeds  to  state  his  own  birth 
from  Anchises,  before  that  of  Hector  from  Priam, 

9.  In  the  Fifth  Iliad  we  learn,  that  Jupiter  presented 
some  horses  of  a  particular  breed  to  Tros,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  son  Ganymedes.  Anchises  brought 
his  mares  to  them  in  the  time  of  Laomedon  without 
leave,  and  thus  got  possession  of  the  breed.  And  it 
is  in  this  place  that  Homer  calls  him  ava^  avSpZv^.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  young 
man ;  for  Laomedon,  on  whom  he  played  this  trick,  was 
one  generation  higher  in  the  fiBunily  tree.  It  is  here 
shown  undoubtedly  that  the  horses  of  Tros,  the  com- 
mon ancestor,  descended  to  the  line  of  Priam ;  which 

«  XL  XX.  240.  f  II.  V.  268. 
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was  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  occupied  the 
plain  country,  where  the  horses  fed  in  great  numbers 
(xx.  221 ) ;  but  again,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  this  very  pro- 
ceeding of  Anchises  may  have  had  reference  to  a  rivalry 
between  the  two  houses,  and  a  claim  on  his  part  to 
the  headship  of  the  family  ?  especially  from  the  use  in 
this  very  narrative  of  the  phrase  ava^  avSpZv  for  Anchises 
(v.  268),  and  shortly  after  for  his  heir  Mness  (v.  311). 

To  sum  up  the  evidence.  We  find  the  phrase  ava^ 
avSpwv  applied  to  two  persons  only  among  the  Trojans. 
Those  two  are  a  father  advanced  in  years,  and  his  heir 
apparent.  The  father  is  plainly  enough  the  sovereign  of 
Dardania,  as  well  as  descended  from  Dardanus ;  and  Dar- 
dania,  though  secondary  in  power,  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  race.  We  cannot  say  positively  whether  An- 
chises represented  the  elder  or  the  younger  branch  of 
the  family :  for  precedence  of  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other  line.  But  as  Troy 
was  powerful,  and  Dardania  poor,  we  can  understand 
the  precedence  of  the  Trojan  line,  even  although  it  be 
supposed  junior :  whereas  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  precedence  is  sometimes  given  to 
i£neas,  or  for  the  jealousy  felt  both  towards  him,  and  by 
him,  except  on  the  supposition  that  his  family  in  its 
humbler  circumstances  either  were  the  rightful  repre- 
sentatives of  Dardanus,  whose  sceptre,  afler  the  fall  of 
Troy,  iEneas  and  his  sons  were  undoubtedly  to  trans- 
mit** ;  or  at  least  were  in  a  condition,  whether  by  pri- 
mogeniture in  Assaracus,  or  whether  by  holding  the 
original  seat  of  the  race,  to  make  fair  and  plausible 
pretensions  to  the  distinction. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  not 

^  II.  XX.  303. 
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the  same  clear  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  elder 
branch  to  succeed  to  power  in  Asia,  which  the  cases 
of  Agamemnon,  Protesilaus,  Thraaymedea,  and  perhaps 
others,  supply  in  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 
find  Sarpedon  first  leader  of  the  Lyciaos,  though  of  a 
junior  branch  to  Glautsus,  and  likewise  representing 
only  the  female  line.  We  shall  also  find  great  reaaoa 
to  question  whether  Hector,  even  if  he  was  the  heir 
expectant  of  the  succession,  was  not,  nevertheless,  ju- 
nior to  Paris.  This  want  of  definiteness  in  the  rule  of 
succession  is  exactly  what  would  bring  it  into  dispute, 
and  perhaps  into  prolonged  dispute.  And  if  the  right  of 
seniority  was^not  fully  acknowledged  in  Asia,  this  would 
at  once  explain,  why  Homer  did  not  observe  an  uniform 
order  in  the  genealogy :  perhaps  it  might  also  explain 
his  not  being  historically  aware  what  that  order  was. 

If  this  be  so,  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  applica- 
tion, on  the  Trojan  side,  to  secondary  persons  only  of 
the  title  so  constantly  given  to  the  highest  Greek,  dis- 
appears, and  becomes  the  consistent  application  of  a 
rule.  And  Anchises  with  .^Eneas  may  then  offer  the 
most  perfect  model  of  the  ara^  avSpmf,  as  uniting  with 
continued  sovereignty  not  only  known  lineal  descent 
from  the  first  ancestor,  and  from  Jupiter,  but  also  the 
continued  possession  of  the  original  seat. 

It  may  however  be  asked,  why,  even  if  we  allow  that 
ava^  apSpwv  is  among  the  Greeks  a  title  of  patriarchal 
chieftaincy,  should  we  therefore  assume  that  it  had  the 
same  defined  meaning  among  a  people  of  difierent  blood 
and  institutions  ? 

Let  me'  briefly  answer  this  question. 

It  is  to  the  Helli  that  we  have  looked  back  as  the 
most  {tt-obable  source  of  those  ideas  and  institutions  ol 
clanship,  wliich  gave  rise  to  the  title  of  ava^  avSpwv.  But 
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the  Helli  were  a  mountain  people,  (for  they  were 
around  the  wintry  Dodona,)  and  so  were  the  Dardanians : 
and  the  institutions  of  highlanders  in  different  parts, 
even  at  wide  intervals  of  space  and  time,  often  present 
strong  mutual  resemblances.  The  limited  means  and 
pursuits  of  man  in  such  a  physical  position  check  deve- 
lopment, and  tend  to  maintain  uniformity. 

The  Dardan  highlanders  worshipped  Jupiter  on  Ida, 
as  the  Helli  worshipped  him  at  Dodona.  That  it  was 
the  same  Jupiter,  we  may  infer  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, from  the  fact  that  Homer  makes  one  formula 
of  invocation  common  to  his  Trojans  and  his  Greeks^ 

Zcu  Tsi,T€p,  "Iht^O^v  ix€bi(av,  irt;5iaT€,  ixiyi<Tr€^  jc.  r.  X. 

The  bulk  of  the  religion  was  nearly  the  same  on  both 
sides,  as  far  as  the  principal  deities  were  concerned. 

As  the  first  among  the  proofs  of  aflSnity  in  blood,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  cite  that  very  visit  of  Paris  to  Me- 
nelaus,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  war.  We  have  no 
other  instance  recorded  in  Homer  of  a  foreign  prince, 
received  as  such  in  domestic  hospitality  by  a  Greek  chief- 
tain. Nor  can  we,  inversely,  find  that  Greek  chieftains 
were  similarly  entertained  by  foreigners.  We  have  in- 
deed an  account  of  gifts  received  by  M enelaus  in  Egypt '^; 
and  we  have  the  kindly  reception  by  the  Egyptian 
king  and  his  people  of  the  Pseudo-Ulysses  as  a  suppli- 
ant»;  and  the  similar  entertainment  of  Ulysses,  again 
as  a  suppliant,  in  Scheria.  But  these  cases  fall  greatly 
short  of  the  case  of  Paris.  Again,  Homer  calls  the 
Egyptians  aWoOpooi  avOptairoi^i  and  that  phrase  is  an 
usual  one  with  him,  evidently  representing  a  familiar 
idea.     But  he  never  calls  the  Trojans  aXKoOpooif  nor 

»  II.  iii.  297, 320.         ^  Od.  iv.  125-35.  >  Od.  xiv.  276-86. 

"»  Od.  iii.  302. 
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speaks  of  them  as  having  different  manners  or  reli^oo 
from  the  Greeks.  The  strongest  word  applied  to  them 
is  aWoSairos'*.  But  this  word  seems  to  mean  simplj 
'  from  another  place,'  and  does  not  convey  the  proper 
and  full  idea  of  a  foreigner.  For  not  only  the  Lycian 
Sarpedon  is  an  a>X6Sa-7ro9  to  the  Trojans,  hot  Greek  pi- 
rates are  usually  said  to  attack  aXXoSairot,  whereas  they 
evidently  were  wont  to  plunder  those  of  their  own  na- 
tion, even  down  to  the  time  of  Thucydides :  and  above 
all  Eumseus,  disgusted  and  worn  out  with  the  profligate 
misdeeds  of  the  Suitors,  thinks  of  moving  off  aySpat  it 

aWoSairous,  together  with  his  oxen  (loi^'  avr^t  /3(>«cnrii>), 

by  which  he  could  not  have  meant  more  than  a  short 
passage  to  the  Greek  continent".  On  the  whole,  I  think 
that  all  this  permits  the  supposition  that  the  Trojans 
were  admitted  to  be  a  kindred,  though  they  were  not 
a  Greek  people. 

But  further,  the  poems  are  full  of  testimony  to  the 
affinities  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks.  It  is 
true  they  also  bear  witness  to  considerable  differences : 
but  both  nations  had  been  settled  in  the  plain  country 
for  several  generations  before  the  Trojan  War;  and, 
with  the  growth  of  agriculture  and  trade,  arts  and 
wealth,  they  might  welt  have  diverged  from  the  close 
parallelism  of  a  ruder  age. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  must  call  to  mind  some 
matters,  which  have  been  more  largely  discussed  already. 

Among  these  resemblances  of  a  general  character  it 
may  be  observed,  that  there  evidently  are  Felasgi  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  quarrel.  The  JleKairyo)  of  the 
Trojans  are  among  the  hrtKoupot  (II.  ii.  840) :  the  lie- 
Xatr^ot  of  the  Greeks  appear  as  one  of  the  Cretan 
races,  distinct  from  the  Dorians  and  Acbsans,  and 

»  II.  iii.  48.  xix,  334.         o  Od.  iii.  48.  xx.  219.  II.  xvi.  550. 
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probably  as  the  first  founders  of  those  lowland  settle- 
ments in  Thessaly  (ii,  68 1),  over  which  the  Hellenic 
and  Achasan  names  seem  principally  to  have  pre- 
vailed. Thus  the  Pelasgian  name  forms  a  decided  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  races :  though,  from  the  Poet's 
mentioning  it  on  the  Trojan,  and  suppressing  it  on  the 
Greek  side,  we  at  once  infer  that  the  Pelasgian  ele* 
ment  was  stronger  and  more  palpable  among  the 
Trojans, 

Next,  it  may  be  recollected  that,  according  both  to 
antecedent  probability  and  to  tradition,  those  Helli 
who  colonized  the  tract  about  Dodona  must  have  come 
from,  that  is,  come  by  way  of,  Dardania.  There  is  thus 
every  likelihood  of  a  similarity,  either  of  race  or  of 
manners,  between  those  who  passed  onwards,  and  those 
who  dropped  off  the  movement,  and  remained  behind* 

Nor  are  there  wanting  some  indications,  small  in 
amount,  but  trustworthy  in  their  nature,  of  primitive 
identity  between  the  Dardans,  or  some  portion  of  them, 
and  the  Helli. 

The  Trojan  Catalogue  divides  itself  into  two  prin* 
cipal  parts.  The  latter  of  these  (840-877)  recites  the 
names  of  the  allied  nations.  The  former  (816-39)  men- 
tions no  names  of  races  but  the  Trojan  and  Darda- 
nian ;  which  were  really  one,  and  were  even  in  name 
sometimes  treated  as  identical :  for  .tineas  is  addressed, 
though  commander  of  the  DardansP,  as 

AUffCcLf  Tpdoov  povkrJ4>op€, 

This  division  of  the  Catalogue  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  verse  which  introduces  it, 

ivOa  t6t€  Tp&is  t€  hUKpiB^v  rfi  iirUovpoi* 

where  the  word  TpSk^  evidently  includes  the  Darda- 
nians. 

P  See  also  Dolon's  description,  H.  x.  418-21. 
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And  that  every  thing  is  Trojan,  or  Dardan,  which  lies 
within  the  division,  w.  816-839,  may  further  be  in- 
ferred from  Dolon's  description  of  the  bivouac  of  the 
hrucoopot  in  H.  x.  428-3 1 .  He  enumerates  nine  nations, 
some  of  whom  appear  among  the  eleven  described  in 
n.  ii.  840-77,  but  not  one  among  those  portions  of  the 
force  which  are  described  816-839.  I  therefore  gather, 
that  every  thing  in  this  part  of  the  Catalogue  is  strictly 
Trojan  or  Dardan.     But  here  we  have 

oI9Wv€(  licydUoi,  vorofuw  ivh  2cAX]}cifro9. 

The  mention  of  this  river  is  repeated  in  II.  xii.  96,  7. 

Now  the  name  of  a  river  Selleeis  at  once  suggests  a 
connection  with  the  tribe  of  Selli  or  Helli :  and  further 
on  we  shall  find,  that  Ephyre  is  a  sign  of  the  Helli,  as 
Larissa  is  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the 
Ephyres  of  Greece,  probably  one  situated  in  Thessaly, 
was  by  a  river  Selleeis.  In  later  times  SicyonS  and  in 
Homer  Elis,  if  not  Thessaly,  show  each  their  Ephyre 
with  a  river  Selleeis. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  in  the  Games  of 
the  Twenty-third  Iliad,  Homer  tells  us  that  the  <ro\o^^ 
or  ball  of  iron  given  by  Achilles  as  a  prize,  had  pre- 
viously been  hurled  by  the  strong  arm  of  king  Eetion. 
And  as  all  the  traces  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  Homer 
lead  us  to  refer  them  to  Hellic  iamilies,  we  may  per- 
haps be  justified  in  taking  this  as  an  indication  that 
Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache,  belonged  to  this 
stock. 

Another  trace  of  the  name  of  the  Helli  is  found  in 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  ancient  Homeric 
word  Hellespont   Its  composition  declares  it  to  be  the 

q  StnO)©,  p.  338. 
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sea  of  Helle.  Helle  would  be  the  descriptive  name  of 
a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Helli.  Nor  could  any  thing 
be  more  natural,  than  that  the  Strait  and  neighbouring 
water  should  take  its  appellation  from  the  tribe  of 
Helli,  or  even  from  a  person  of  that  tribe,  when  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  made  the  passage  in 
the  course  of  their  migration  westward. 

In  later  times,  the  name  Hellespont  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  narrow  strait  between  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  Archipelago.  In  Homer  it  bore  this 
sense,  at  least  oocasionally  or  inclusively,  because  he 
calls  it  ayappoo^  ^  At  other  times  he  calls  it  irXaTv^, 
and  the  commentators  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
show  how  a  narrow  strait  could  be  a  broad  one,  while 
the  interpretation  salt  has  also  been  suggested  for  the 
epithet.  It  is  just  possible,  that  this  adjective  might 
apply  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Hellespont, 
and  might  describe  it  as  broad,  in  comparison  with  the 
bay  in  which  lay  the  Greek  ships :  but  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  construe  it  more  freely,  and  to  understand 
by  it  the  broad  Hellespont,  in  opposition  to  the  narrow 
Hellespont ;  that  is,  the  open  sea,  in  opposition  to  the 
dyappoo9f  which  signifies  the  Strait.  The  expression 
TrXarij 'EXXiJ<r7roia-o9  is  used  but  thrice;  once*  for  the 
water  near  the  part  of  the  camp  occupied  by  Achilles, 
which  we  know  was  by  the  open  sea',  and  twice"  with 
reference  to  the  sepulchral  mounds  which  were  to  be 
erected  there,  and  for  which  the  most  conspicuous  spot 
would  of  course  be  chosen.  What  irXarv^  suggests, 
another  epithet,  aVei/ooji/*,  surely  requires :  for  it  is  in- 
credible that  this  word  should  be  applied  to  the  mere 
Strait.     And  in  truth,  independently  of  epithets,  it  is 

JT  II.  xii.  30.  •  II.  xvii.  432.  *  II.  i.  350. 

»  II.  vii.  86.  Od.  xxiv.  82.  *  II.  xxiv.  545. 
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demonstrable  that  the   word    in   Homer    sometimes 
means,  not  the  strait,  but  the  Archipelago.  For  Achilles, 
announcing  his  intention  to  sail  home,  says  he  will  be 
seen  passing  'EXXi}<r7roin-oi/  «r'  l^Ovoevray^  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, which,  having  his  vessels  already  at  the  mouth 
of  it,  he  clearly  could  not  do  if  it  meant  the  strait  only. 
And,  in  truth,  the  etymology  of  the  word  speaks  for 
itself:  the  Greeks  never  would  have  given  the  name 
xoin-09  at  all  to  a  narrow  strip  of  water.     The  con- 
nection,  which   was    thus    established    between   this 
quarter    and   Greece    through    the    medium    of  the 
name  Helle,  was  recognised  by  the  later  Greeks :  but 
they  naturally  altered  its  form,  by  keeping  to  their 
I  own  country  the  honours  of  the  fountain-head,  while 

they  made  the  eastward  traces  of  the  name  to  be 

secondary  and  derivative.    In  ApoUonius,  Phryxus  and 

'  Helle  are  the  children  of  Athamas,  and  grandchildren 

I  of  iEolus :  and  they  are  carried  from  Thessaly  on  the 

back  of  a  ram  to  the  Troic  sea,  where  she  is  dropped, 
and  gives  her  name  to  it.    This  tradition  is  summed  up 
in  the  argument  to  the  Argonautica,  and  exhibits  the 
;1  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early  relationship  of  the 

I  countries. 

All  this  marks  the  Helli  not  only  as  a  people  who 

had  crossed  the  straits,  but  as  one  which  had  left  its 

name  associated  with  the  northern  coast  of  the  .^gean, 

and  moreover  upon  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  straits,  up  to  the  river  Selleeis ;  a  stream  which  we 

see  must  have  been  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond 

( I  Troy,  because  all  the  rivers  that  descended  from  Mount 

;  ^  Ida  were  employed  in  clearing  away  the  Greek  earth- 

i  works,  and  this  one  is  not  among  them'. 


\. 
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We  find  an  insulated  yet  remarkable  note  of  kin 
between  the  Dardan  house  and  the  Greeks  in  the  case 
of  Echepolus.  He  was  a  son  of  Anchises,  and  he  re- 
sided in  Sicyon.  He  was  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
and  apparently  he  had  also  the  fine  breed  of  horses 
which  was  in  his  family  :  for  he  presented  Agamemnon 
with  the  mare  Afdi;^,  as  a  consideration  for  not  being 
required  to  follow  him  against  Troy. 

Now  there  was  evidently  at  this  time  no  commercial 
class  formed  in  Greece.  Echepolus  must  therefore  have 
had  a  territorial  fortune.  To  find  a  wealthy  member  of 
the  Dardan  house  domesticated  in  Greece,  and  peace- 
fully remaining  there  during  the  expedition,  must  excite 
some  surprise.  It  seems  to  supply  a  new  and  strong 
presumption  of  the  Hellic  origin  of  the  royal  families 
of  Troas.  The  name  too,  and  the  gift  of  a  horse,  are 
in  remarkable  conformity  with  the  horse-rearing  and 
horse-breaking  pursuits  of  the  highest  Trojans. 

We  have  already  seen  stray  signs  of  the  Pelasgic 
affinities  between  the  two  contending  parties :  but  it 
would  now  appear,  that  there  were  affinities  in  the  Hellic 
line  also :  and  if  so,  then  this  institution  of  chieftaincy^ 
standing  above  merely  political  supremacy,  and  indi- 
cated by  the  phrase  am^  avSpwv,  may  probably  have 
subsisted  among  Trojans  as  well  as  Greeks. 

The  less  warlike  character  of  the  Trojans,  their  more 
oriental  manners,  and  their  less  multiform  and  imagina- 
tive religion,  all  point  to  considerable  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  people.  The  Pelasgic  ingredient 
was  probably  stronger  in  Troy :  it  appears  to  have  had 
more  influence  over  religion,  manners,  and  institutions. 
But  the  circumstances  mentioned  above  are  tokens  of  an 

*  II.  xxiii.  293-9. 
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infiiEdoD  of  Hellic  blood  Id  tbe  populations  that  inhabitei 
Troas.  Now  this  was  nowhere  so  likely  to  be  found  ai 
in  the  royal  family ;  for  we  see  the  goveniing  faculty 
everywhere  accompanying  the  Hellic  tribes  througb 
Greece,  and  asserting  itself  both  by  the  acquisition  ol 
political  power,  and  by  the  energetic  use  of  it.  Every- 
where it  rises,  by  a  natural  buoyancy,  to  the  summit  ol 
society ;  and  gives  their  first  vent,  in  miniature,  to  those 
energies,  which  were  afterwards  to  defy,  or  even  to 
subdue  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  though  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  Hellic  families  alone  that  we  find  the  ava^  avSpmr 
among  the  Greeks,  we  need  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
deny  tbe  possibility  that  it  might  also  have  been  a  Pe< 
lasgic  institution,  and  that  its  non-appearaoce,  in  con- 
nection with  their  name,  might  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  simply  by  their  loss  of  political  power.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  the  Pelasgi  and  Helli  to  have 
been  femilies  of  mankind  whose  characters  were  in  ra- 
dical and  absolute  opposition  to  one  another :  tbe  com- 
pleteness of  their  fusion  after  a  short  period  seems  to 
prove,  that,  though  with  a  different  distribution  of  ca- 
pacities and  tendencies,  they  must  have  had  many  and 
important  points  of  contact. 

IV.  Case  of  Angelas. 

Let  us  take  next  the  case  of  Augeias. 

He  appears  in  three  passages  of  tbe  Iliad. 

1.  The  Epeans,  who  inhabited  Elis,  with  Bonprasium 
and  other  towns  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue,  and 
lying  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
sent  to  the  Trojan  war  forty  ships,  in  four  divisions, 
under  four  separate  leaders,  and  without  any  head  over 
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the  whole  contiDgent.  The  fourth  named  of  these  is 
Polyxeinus,  son  of  Agasthenes,  himself  a  lord  (ai/a^), 
and  the  son  of  Augeias. 

2.  In  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor  gives  the  curious 
history  of  the  war  of  his  boyhood  or  earliest  youth,  be- 
tween the  Elians  (v.  671),  called  also  Epeans  (688)9 
and  the  Pylians. 

Neleus  had  sent  to  Elis  a  chariot  with  four  horses 
to  contend  in  the  games,  of  which  a  tripod  was  the 
prize.    The  horses  were  detained  by  Augeias  (v.  701), 

Toifi  5'  avOi  6v<i(  ivhpw  Avyc£as 

Nestor  and  the  Pylians  invaded  Elis  in  return,  and 
brought  off  an  immense  booty.  The  Elians  then  took 
arms  and  besieged  Thryoessa  (in  the  Catalogue  Thryon), 
the  border  city  of  Pylos,  at  the  ford  of  the  Alpheus. 
Minerva  brought  the  tidings  to  Pylos.  The  Pylian 
forces  spent  one  night  on  the  boundary  river  Minyeius, 
and  marched  to  the  Alpheus,  beside  which  they  spent 
a  second  night. 

3.  In  the  morning  the  battle  was  fought :  the  Epe- 
ans  were  defeated,  and  driven  all  the  way  to  Boupra- 
sium  and  the  Olenian  rock,  upon  the  sea  shore,  in  the 
western  part  of  what  was  afterwards  Achsea.  There 
Pallas  turned  them  back.  The  Pylians,  who  returned 
home,  are  called  Achseans^. 

Nestor  in  the  first  fight  had  slain  a  warrior  named 
MovXiog.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Augeias,  married 
to  his  eldest  daughter  Agamede,  who  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  drugs  (v.  741) ; 

i)  rSaa  tftipyLOKa  fjbrj^  Sea  Tpiif>€L  evptla  \BAv. 

K.  O.  Miiller  (Orchomenus,  p.  355)  infers  from  the 

»  II.  xi.  759. 
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Catalogue,  that  Augeias  was  lord  odIj  of  a  fourth  pan 
of  Elis.  But  this  assumption  seems  quite  gratuitous  ii 
connection  with  the  passage  in  the  Catalogue,  and 
utterlj'  in  contradiction  to  the  tenour  of  the  history  ol 
the  Fylian  raid  in  B.  xi.  On  the  contrary,  I  infer  with 
considerable  confidence,  from  the  acephalous  state  of 
the  Elian  division  of  the  army,  in  which  it  differa  from 
the  other  divisions,  that  there  had  heeo  a  revofation  in 
that  state  since  the  time  of  Augeias ;  and  if  so,  then 
indirectly  the  Catalogue  confirms  the  Eliao  monarchjr 
described  in  the  Eleventh  Book. 

Thus  then  we  find  this  ava^  avSpwv,  Augeias,  lord  of 
£Iis  two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  is 
neighbour  to  Achaeans,  whom  we  have  already  traced 
in  Hellas :  and  he  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  national  origin  with  them,  because  tbey  sent 
their  chariots  to  run  races  at  his  games.  Again,  the 
fact  of  his  holding  these  games  at  all,  and  at  a  place 
which  subsequently  contended  for  and  obtained  the 
superintendence  of  the  great  national  assemblages  cele- 
brated at  Olympia,  testifies  to  his  known  connection 
with  the  cradle  of  the  race  whose  custom  it  was  to 
celebrate  them ;  because  these  festivities  had  a  reli- 
gious and  national  character,  and  as  such  could  not 
but  have  depended  very  greatly  upon  traditionary  title. 
This  race  we  have  [ireviously  found  to  he  the  Hellenic 
race. 

We  may  however  find  other  indications  of  the  do- 
scent  of  Augeias  from  a  ruling  Hellenic  family,  in 
local  and  personal  notices  which  connect  Elis,  his  own 
territory,  with  the  north,  and  with  Thessaly  in  par- 
ticular. 

For  example :  it  was  at  the  Alpheus  in  Elis  that 
Thamyris  suffered  his  calamity  :  and  he  was  coming  at 
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the  time  from  (Echalia^,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Peneus,  a  part  of  the  Homeric  Thessaly  or  Hellas 
proper.  (II.  ii.  730.) 

The  name  Opfi^,  too,  which  is  applied  to  him,  never 
seems  to  have  spread  farther  southwards  than  the  hills 
about  Thessaly. 

Further,  he  was  coming  from  Eurytus  of  (Echalia, 
who  is  again  named  as  the  lord,  apparently,  of  that 
city,  in  ii.  730.  But  the  name  Eurytus  was  one  current 
among  the  descendants  of  Actor^,  for  a  descendant  of 
Actor  who  bore  it  is  named  in  the  Catalogue  a  little 
below:  and  this  latter  Eurytus  was  an  Epean  chief: 
and  the  descendants  of  Actor  are  found  in  the  Epean 
or  Elian  army  of  the  Eleventh  Book.  (xi.  709,  739.) 

Again,  they  are  found  in  Thessaly  or  Phthiotis,  for 
when  Mercury  had  deflowered  Polymele,  the  daughter 
of  Phylas  a  Thessalian,  Echecles,  a  descendant  of 
Actor,  married  her;  and  yet  again,  they  are  found 
near  Aspledon^  and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenos,  be- 
tween Boeotia  and  Phocis®. 

Again,  the  Pylian  army  halted,  at  a  day's  march 
from  the  Alpheus,  on  the  Minyeius,  a  river  evidently 
named  from  the  Minyae  of  Peloponnesus.  But  there 
was  a  Miuya  also  in  Thessaly  ^  of  which  the  site  was 
not  precisely  known  in  historic  times  :  and  the  north- 
em  Orchomenos  was  called  Minyeius fi^. 

There  is  no  part  of  Middle  or  of  Southern  Greece 
which  so  abounds  in  the  local  and  personal  notes  of 
connection  with  Thessaly  and  the  North  as  Elis  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Some  indications  of  it  have  already 
been  given,  and  many  more  might  be  added.    As  for 

^  n.  ii.  592  et  seqq.  «  H.  ii.  596, 621.  *  n.  xvi.  189. 

e  II.  ii.  513.  ^  Cramer's  Greece,  i  449.  «  II.  ii.  511. 
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example,  there  was  an  Enipens'*,  a  river  of  Elis, 
there  was  of  Pieria  and  of  Phthiotis.  Doris,  benea 
(Eta,  i8  reflected  or  prefigured  in  the  Homeric  Doriu 
of  the  Pyliaii  territories:  the  Thessalian  LarisBa  in 
Lanssa,  and  a  river  Larissus,  of  Eli:?.  The  Thessalii 
name  CEchalia  is  repeated  in  the  district,  over  whit 
Nestor  ruled  at  the  epoch  of  the  Trmca ;  and  there 
an  Arcadian  Orchomenos  as  well  as  a  northern  on 
Cyparissus  in  Etis  corresponds,  again,  with  a  Cjparissi 
in  Phocis.  Some  other  more  doubtful  indications  nu 
close  the  list.  The  Parrbaeie  of  Arcadia  may  be  Iro: 
the  same  root  with  the  Ilu/iao-of*  of  the  dominions  • 
Protesilaus.  Perhaps  the  Thessalian  Helos  and  Ptelei 
ma;  be  akin  to  Aloa  in  the  country  of  Peleus^.  Tl 
resemblance  nf  names  is  not  confined  to  the  extremiti* 
of  the  line,  but  is  scattered  along  the  path  of  migrati< 
from  north  to  south.     It  extends  also  to  Laconiar 

Nestor  in  his  youth  is  summoned  all  the  way  fro 
Pylos  {rtikoeev),  to  fight  with  Pirithous  and  otherB 
Thessaly;  (from  whence  Polypoetes,  the  son  of  Piritbov 
led  a  division  of  the  Greek  army,)  against  the  $q^er. 

Thus  far  we  find  some  presumptions  as  to  tbe  d 
scent  of  Augeias,  as  to  bis  connection  with  the  Hellic  i 
stitution  of  the  games,  and  as  to  the  relation  betwe* 
Klis,  over  which  he  reigned,  and  the  line  northwar 
into  Thessaly;  all  tending,  together  with  the  evident 
Hellic  character  of  the  Epeans,  to  shew  that  he  was  tl 
representative  of  one  of  their  ruling  tribes. 

But  he  also  bears  a  distinct  local  mark,  the  natu 
of  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  investigate. 

The  chieftainship  of  Agamemnon  has  been  trao 
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and  identified  by  means  of  his  Achaean  connection, 
without  any  assistance  from  local  or  territorial  names 
connected  with  the  abode  of  his  family. 

In  such  a  case  as  his,  we  could  not  look  for  aid  of 
that  description :  for  his  house  had  only  been  possessed 
for  two  generations  of  their  dominions:  we  have  no  pre- 
cise knowledge  before  that  time  of  the  place  of  their 
sojourn :  and  when  they  rose  to  power,  it  was  in  a  ter- 
ritory, and  in  cities,  which  appear  to  have  been  already 
of  historic  fame.  It  was  not  therefore  likely  that  their 
abodes  should  bear  names  such  as,  if  they  had  come  in 
the  characters  of  founders  and  not  of  inheritors,  they 
would  probably  have  affixed  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dardan  house,  we  have  found, 
among  other  indications  of  their  Hellic  affinities,  the 
two  evidently  Hellic  names  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
River  Selleeis. 

There  is  another  local  name  in  Homer  of  paramount 
importance  as  a  key  to  the  question  respecting  the 
ruling  Hellic  tribes,  the  name  of  Ephyre  ('E^iJpj;). 

Let  us  endeavour  to  collect  the  scattered  lights 
which  either  the  etymology,  or  the  use  and  associations 
of  the  term  in  Homer,  may  supply. 

And,  first,  we  may  notice  in  Homer  a  large  cluster 
of  names  which  are  found  running  over  Greece,  and 
which  are  evidently  in  etymological  association  with 
one  another :  I  will  bring  these  together,  before  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  their  relation  to  the  name 
Ephyre. 

1.  4>a/[)£9,  n.  ii.  582.     In  Lacedsemon. 

2.  4>€/oai,  II.  ii.  71 1.     In  Thessaly. 

3.  4>f//oj;,  II.  V.  543.     Between  Pylus  and  Sparta. 

4.  4>i;/oai,  II.  ix.  151, 293.  Od.  iii.  488.     The  same. 
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5.  ^€01,  Od.  XT.  296'.  Otherwise  read  ^mpai^  and, 
according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  same  with  ^^poi.  The 
site  is  on  the  sea,  between  Pylos  and  Sparta. 

6.  ^eio,  II.  vii.  135.  On  the  lardanus:  and  probablj 
also  on  the  Arcadian  frontier  towards  Pylas :  bat,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast™,  the  same  with  ^eai. 

J ,  Besides  these  names  of  places,  we  have  also, 

jl  I.  ^ripnTiaSti^y  n.  ii.  763.  xxiii.  376,  the  name  of  En- 

melus ;  who  was  the  son  of  Admetos,  the  lord  of  ^epal 
\  in  II.  ii.  711. 

2.  ^pn^y  one  of  the  sons  of  Cretheus,  a  Thessalian 
king,  Od.  xi.  259. 

3.  The  ^rjpe^f  termed  opea-Ktpoi  in  H.  i.  268,  and  Xay^v^^ 
ivT€9  in  n.  ii.  743  ;  the  shaggy  mountaineers,  on  whom 
Pirithous  made  war,  when  he  was  attended  by  Nestor. 

]:  With  respect  to  the  six  local  names,  and  the  two 

I  first  of  the  three  personal  names,  there  can  be  little 

^j  doubt  of  their  identity  in  root.     It  is  directly  probable 

I  from  the  text,  that  ^ipi  and  ^tipai  were  the  same  place. 

^  The  name  of  Eumelus,  who  lives  at  ^epaij  and  who  is 

the  grandson  of  ^ipti^,  yet  is  called  ^fipnriaSti^,  clearly 
establishes  the  etymological  relationship.  This  there 
is,  again,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  recognising  between 
^epai  and  ^eai^  or  again  between  ^ea)  and  ^elai ;  and  it 
is  in  the  manner  of  Homer  to  give  the  name  of  the 
same  country  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural,  as 
MvKivtif  U.  iv.  52,  and  MvK^vai^  Il.ii.  569.  ^api^,  the 
only  remaining  name,  gives  us  the  Doric  or  iELolic  a  for 
9j^  and  an  altered  form  of  declension.  This  however  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  manner  of  Homer,  who  not 
only  uses  HfipeXoTrrj  and  ni/i/eXoxeio, '  A<rrvox'7  and'AoT-w^ 
o^eia^  Tlfjpeiri  (according  to  one  reading),  H.  ii.  766,  and 


1  Strabo,  b.  viii.  p.  351. 
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Ihepitf^  Od.  V.  50,  but  *EpfirJ9  and  'TStp/nela^^  HarpoKXetif 

and  riar/oo/cXof ;  and  for  towns,  the  Opvov  of  II.  ii.  591 
appears  again  as  Opvoea-rra  in  II.  xi.  71 1. 

In  general  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  instru- 
ment of  language,  at  the  time  when  Homer  lived  was 
as  yet  in  a  highly  elastic  state  t  it  was  in  the  state  as 
it  were  of  gristle ;  it  had  not  yet  hardened  into  bone, 
nor  assumed  the  strict  conventional  forms  which  a  formed 
literature  requires.  And  for  the  same  reasons  that  it 
has  presented  variations  as  between  one  time  and  an- 
other, it  could  not  but  do  the  like  as  between  one 
place  and  another. 

The  very  same  causes  which  made  change  a  law  of 
language  would  give  to  that  course  of  change  in  one 
place  a  greater,  and  in  another  a  less  velocity,  older 
forms  succumbing  at  a  given  time  in  one  place,  and 
yet  surviving  in  another.  Such  a  state  of  facts  around 
him  would  give  great  liberty  to  a  poet,  independently 
of  the  exigencies  of  his  verse ;  which  appear  indeed  to 
have  caused  to  such  a  man,  and  vrith  such  a  language, 
little  difficulty. 

But  we  hardly  require  the  benefit  of  these  general  con- 
siderations to  cover  the  case  of  a  varying  declension  for 
the  name  of  a  town.  The  true  explanation  probably  is 
the  very  simple  one,  that  in  one  declension  it  has  been 
used  substantively,  and  in  the  other  adjectively.  And 
this  will  be  the  more  plain  if  we  consider  that  the 
name  of  the  tovm  would  usually  be  the  representative 
of  an  idea,  either  in  conjunction  with  a  person,  or  di- 
rectly. Thus  Opvov  is  a  rushy  and  Opuoeh  rushy.  The 
town  Opvov  in  the  Catalogue  is  at  the  ford  of  the  Al- 
pheus,  and  in  II.  xi.  7 1 1  it  is  ri9  Opvoea-a-a  'jroXij,  alireta 
KoXdvri,  which  exhibits  to  us  the  adjective  use  in  an 
actual  example.     So  again  by  analogy  we  might  have 
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^ijpis  from  ^pa  or  ^npn>  SS  warpit  from  -raTpa,  avdXxi 
from  SXkij. 

We  have  a  curious  extra-Homeric  remnant  of  geo^ 
graphical  evidence  with  respect  to  this  Pharis.  Pausa- 
nias"  relates  to  us,  that  the  place  where  it  was  reported 
to  have  stood  was  in  his  time  called  Alesis,  and  that  near 
it  there  was  a  river  bearing  the  peculiar  name  of  Phel- 
lias ;  which  it  seems  most  natural  to  regard  aa  a  fx>r- 
rupted  form  of  the  Homeric  name  £e\Xi7«V.  This  con- 
nection of  Pharis  with  Selleeis  becomes  in  its  turn  an 
argument  for  relationship  between  Pharis  and  Ephyr^ 
with  which  Selleeis  is  associated  in  the  places  where 
Homer  mentions  it  as  the  name  of  a  Greek  river. 

Nor  are  we  without  other  traces,  in  this  region,  ol 
that  name  which  so  often  attends  apon  Ephyre :  for 
Laconia  bad  for  its  key  on  the  north  the  tovm  of  Sel- 
lasia".  The  Ilpo<Tektiyot  of  Arcadia  should  also  here  be 
home  in  mind. 

Thus  then  we  appear  to  find  the  name  of  Ephyre  ac- 
cording to  one  or  other  of  its  forms  in  Laconia,  in  Pylos, 
and  in  that  part  of  Thessaly  which  was  ruled  by  Adme- 
tus.  The  ruling  race  in  the  two  former  was  Achaean, 
and  therefore  Hellic.  Admetus  was  himself  an  ava^ 
avSpwv,  and  his  Hellic  origin  will  be  shown  presently. 
So  f&T,  therefore,  we  have  a  presumption  established  that 
the  name  of  Ephyre  signifies  some  peculiar  connection 
with  the  Helli. 

Etymologically  it  is  obvious  to  connect  these  words 
with  fpa  as  their  root,  and  to  suppose  that  they  retain 
the  prefix,  which  it  had  lost  in  the  common  Greek 
usage  even  before  the  days  of  Homer,  aa  he  employs 
fpa^e  without  the  digamma :  and  which  prefix  we  find 
reproduced  in  the  Latin  ierra. 

n  PauB.  Lac.  b.  III.  c.  XX.  5, 3.  "  Cramer  iil  221. 
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Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  4>9/9e9. 

The  4>5/oep  of  Homer  are,  like  the^'EXXoi,  a  mountain 
people,  II.  i.  268,  rude  in  manners  (ii.  743),  and  aggres- 
sive upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  for  the  war  in 
which  Nestor  engaged  was  evidently  retributive,  as  the 
expression  used  is  ct/ctotoP,  Pirithous  ^paid  them  off;^ 
and  he  was  sovereign  of  a  part  of  the  plain  country, 
called  Pelasgic  Argos.  Nor  does  any  adverse  presump- 
tion arise  from  our  finding  a  Hellic  tribe  (if  such  they 
were)  of  the  mountains,  making  war  on  tribes  of  similar 
origin  in  the  plain  :  any  more  than  we  are  surprised  at 
war  between  the  Pylians  and  the  Epeans,  both  appar- 
ently Hellic,  though  probably  not  both  Achsean. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  the  Dardans  of 
Homer  are  often  included  in  Trojans ;  as  well  as  often 
separately  designated  :  and  that  the  Cephallenians  are 
also  apparently  included  among  his  'A^aioL  Neither 
of  these  pairs  of  names  are  territorial :  while  in  each 
pair  one  probably  indicates  a  subdivision  of  the  other. 

The  4>5/o€9  thus  resembling  the  "lEXXoi,  we  are  led  by 
their  designation  to  another  link  between  the  name  of 
^vjpai  with  its  cognates  and  the  Hellic  race.  It  seems 
thus  far  as  if  ^fipai  were  the  appropriate  name  of  a 
settlement  formed  by  4>5p€9. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  may  now  observe  the 
relation  of  the  word  4>^/o, 

1.  To  the  Greek  e/oa,  which  evidently,  from  its  pass- 
ing into  the  Latin  terras  had  at  one  time  a  Greek 
prefix.  With  this  we  may  probably  associate  the  Greek 
ea/9,  and  the  Latin  ver. 

2.  To  the  Greek  Ohpy  a  wild  beast. 

3.  To  the  Latiny^ro,  with  the  same  meaning. 

4.  To  the  Latin  terra^  meaning  the  earth. 

p  n.  ii.  743. 
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5.  To  the  Italian  ferra,  tlie  old  rliwii  ■!  naaiev  in  dot 
beautiful  tougne,  not  for  a  district^  bot  for  an  inckned, 
walled,  or  fortified  place.    This  word  aeems  in  Itafin 
to  be  rarely,  if  at  all,  used  for  a  districts  but  90  gene- 
I  ralljr  for  a  town,  that  it  is  diflicolt  to  anj^ioae  the  si^ 

fication  was  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  Argm  m 
[  Greek,  from  the  tract  of  conntrj  in  which  it  was  situ- 

I  ated.     In  Italian  terra  seems  often  to  mean  ieOms, 

often  humtiSf  verj  rarely  agery  constantlj  appidwam  or 
castrum.  Thus  in  Dante  (Inferno,  C^  t.  97),  *  Siede 
la  terra,  dove  nata  fui/ 

Tliis  being  so,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,wliile  the 
correlative  of  the  Greek  epa  became  in  Latin  terroj  so  as 
directly  to  signify  tellus  or  humus^  that  of  the  Greek 
^9ipa  became  in  Italian  terra^  so  ss  to  signify  a  walled 
place ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  original  word,  what- 
ever it  was,  of  the  common  mother  language,  which  be- 
came ^9ipa  in  Greek,  in  Italy  became  terra  for  this  lat- 
ter purpose.  The  exchange  of  0  for  t  we  see  in  ea^ 
becoming  vestis :  and  of  <  for  /  ( =  (f>)  in  rpuydm  com- 
pared yfithfruges. 

This  sense  of  terra  seems  to  have  dropped  altogether 
o\it  of  the  Latin,  and  especially  Pelasgian,  branch  of 
the  old  Italian  tongue. 

Tlio  reflation  between  ^hp  and  d^p,  the  one  applica- 
ble to  men,  and  the  other  to  wild  beasts,  appears  evi- 
dently to  throw  us  back  upon  that  which  the  moantain 
tribes  of  men  had  in  common  with  animals,  namely^  a 
wild  and  savage  life,  and  the  free  possession  of  the 
earth.  Thus  the  two  stand  in  a  common  and  near 
relation  to  the  word  e/)a,  the  earth,  and  they  seem  to 
have  ip  or  4p  for  their  common  root. 

Before  imssing  on  to  'K(f>vpfj^  I  would  remark  that  in 
this  instauce  again  wc  seem  to  derive  light  from  Ho- 
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mer's  unequalled  point  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
epithets.  His  ^^jpeq  appear  to  be  in  fact  the  rude  and 
uncombed  mountaineers,  who  also  have  the  name  of 
*^XXoi  in  the  same  or  other  tribes.  These  ^tjpci  are 
\axvfi€irr€99  shaggy.  They  come  down  to  the  plains,  and 
acquire  settled  and  civilised  habits :  from  <E>9pef  they 
are  become  'A^ato^  but  their  long  hair  has  not  left 
them,  and  from  Xaxvijevre^j  they  are  now  KaptiKo/xoaovre^. 

Now  we  find  the  word  'E(f>vpfi  used  many  times  in 
Homer :  and  once  we  have  the  name  '''E(f>upoij  applied 
to  a  people  apparently  Thessalian,  on  whom  MarsS 
with  his  son  ^6^09,  makes  war  from  out  of  Thrace. 

Can  we  then  presume  an  etymological  connection 
between  the  word  'E^J/oi;,  and  that  group  of  words 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  and  which  we  have 
found  to  show  marks  of  connection  with  the  Helli  ? 

For  if  so,  then  we  shall  be  supported  by  various 
other  reasons,  which,  as  we  shall  find,  connect  the  word 
Ephyre  with  the  Hellic  races  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

What  we  have  here  to  consider  is, 

1 .  The  prefix  c. 

2.  The  change  of  €  or  1;  for  v. 

Dr.  Donaldson^  has  given  a  list  of  Greek  words  which 
have,  as  prefixes  unconnected  with  the  root,  sometimes 
the  letter  a,  sometimes  c,  sometimes  o. 
Such  in  the  second  class  are 
€-^e^(0,  whence  roof. 
i-XevOepo^i  whence  liber. 
€'pv6po99  whence  ruber,  rufus. 
€-/t>eT/i09,  whence  remus. 
This  point  being  disposed  of,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  finding  (pypt/^  instead  of  (pep^  or  (f>^pri  ? 

q  XL  xiii.  301.  '  New  Cratylus  iil  i.  p.  282,  286. 
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Can  it  be  because,  in  cases  of  Greek  syllabic  a 
ment,  there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  reduplication,  ai 
aTiToWd)  for  araroXAw  ?  In  but  a  small  proportion 
the  cases  given  in  Dr.  Donaldson's  table  is  the  to< 
prefix  the  same  with  the  vowel  following. 

Can  it  be  from  that  tendency  of  what  we  call  co 
prehensively  the  digamma  to  lapse  into  the  u,  whi 
Heyne  has  observed'  ? 

Or,  shall  we  found  it  oa  the  principles  laid  down 
Bopp',  in  his  Comparative  Grammar,  that  the  a  hai 
tendency  to  weaken  itself  into  v,  and  that  liquids  bavt 
a  preference  for  that  latter  vowel,  influence  tbe  gee 
ration  of  it  t  tbe  conditions  of  interchange  betweei 
and  V  resting,  as  he  says,  upon  the  laws  of  gravity 
vocal  equilibrium. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  original  vowel  of  t1 
root  may,  in  this  case,  have  been  tbe  a  which  we  fii 
in  (ftapiv. 

It  is  not  only  a  that  we  may  find  supplanted  by 
The  «  suffers  the  same  late  in  the  Italian  Sicnlus,  whi 
appears  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  StVcXi 
Again  we  have,  in  the  Latin,  the  kindred  words  Ju 
Skud/era.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  dealing  thus  scrup 
lously  with  the  variation  from  e  to  u,  as  if  capable  of  i 
fecting  vitally  the  question  of  identity  in  the  root.  F 
in  examining  another  root  (that  of  xe^oXq),  we  ha 
seen  that  its  derivatives  appear  to  include  the  whole, 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  vowels  of  the  alphabet 

Upon  tbe  whole  it  appears  not  unsafe,  without  pi 
tending  to  any  authoritative  solution  of  a  questit 
fitted  for  philological  scholars,  among  whom  I  caun 
pretend  to  rank,  to  suppose  that  'Eipvptj  and  f^tipai  m 

'  Heync  Exc.  iii,  ad  Horn.  II.  six.  vol.  vii.  p-  TJo. 
t  Comp.  Oram,  sect  490. 
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be  drawn  etymologically  from  the  same  root.  If  so,  that 
root  will  be  probably  the  same  with  that  of  epa,  and  of 
(p^p,  of  which  we  have  ascertained  that  it  is  related  to 
the  Hellic  races :  and  upon  these  suppositions  we  may 
already  be  prepared^  I  do  not  say  to  conclude,  but  to 
.  suspect  that  'E(f>vpfi  and  ^epai  may  properly  denote, 
and  may  be  the  original  and  proper  Hellic  name  for 
the  tet^e  (Ital.),  or  walled  places,  founded  by  the 
Hellic  races;  ss^'Apyog  signifies  the  open  districts  in 
which  the  Pelasgians  were  given  to  settling  KOD/xfjSovj  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  Pelasgian  settlements 
contained  no  aggregations  of  houses,  or  that  the  Hellic 
were  not  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  Pelasgians  apparently  built 
their  Larissas  for  defence,  so  we  seem  to  have  indica- 
tions connecting  the  name  Ephyre  with  a  fertile  soil. 
When  Homer  represents  the  "lEtipvpoi  as  objects  of  in- 
vasion by  Mars  from  Thrace,  he  probably  means  by  the 
name  the  inhabitants  of  a  settled  country  in  the  plains, 
on  whom  predatory  incursions  were  made  by  the  Thra- 
cian  highlanders.  So  that  if  we  shall  succeed  in  shew- 
ing a  special  connection  between  the  local  name  Ephyre 
and  the  Hellic  tribes,  we  may,  by  the  reflected  light  of 
that  conclusion,  even  venture  to  understand  the  word 
Ephyri  as  meaning  Helli,  who  had  come  down  into  the 
low  country,  made  settlements,  and  acquired  something 
at  least  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

Nor  are  we  without  further  Homeric  evidence  to 
the  effect  that,  wherever  an  Ephyre  is  found,  there  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  rich  pasture  and  cultivable 
land,  so  that  the  name  is  well  adapted  to  mark  those 
spots  which  a  conquering  race  would  be  apt  to  choose 
for  its  abodes. 

Ll 
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For  example,  Elis  has  its  Ephjre :  and  from  the  ft 
that  Elis  was  the  scene  of  the  national  chariot-rao 
we  might  at  once  conclude  that  it  was  fttnous  for  i 
horses,  and  if  so,  that  it  abounded  in  good  soil  ai 
pasture,  and  iu  open  country.  Wherever  in  Hoin< 
we  find  the  horse  conspicuous,  we  find  also  good  hau 
and  opulence,  whether  it  be  in  Troas,  in  the  Tbnu 
called  ept^t0\a^°,  in  Thessaly,  or  in  Elia,  For  Homi 
gives  us,  as  to  the  last,  direct  evidence  of  the  foct,  I: 
his  epithets  evpvj(opos,  open,  and  iinrofioTos,  horse-pa 
turing".  Elis,  in  fact,  was  most  probably  for  Pelopoi 
nesus  what  Bceotia  was  for  Middle  Greece :  the  fir 
halting  place,  from  its  fertile  soil,  of  those  who  enterc 
the  region ;  the  scene,  accordingly,  of  rapid  saccessiou 
and  therefore  frequent  revolutions,  hut  also  the  plai 
bearing  the  strongest  marks,  through  nomenclature,  < 
the  country  from  which  the  new-comers  had  proceede 

Again,  the  Ephyre  of  the  Odyssey  is  expressly  call* 
(Od.  ii.  328),  irUipav  apovpav.  And  when  Hercules  to( 
Astyoche  from  Ephyre  (II.ii.659),  after  despoiling  th 
with  many  other  cities,  we  may  clearly  infer,  that  th< 
were  rich,  and  not  poor  places  which  he  plundered,  ther 
fore  that  this  Ephyre  also  was  rich,  and  if  so,  rich  in  i 
soil,  the  only  wealth,  for  regions,  then  known  to  Greec 
Again,  the  Epbyre  of  Sisyphus  (II.  vi.  152)  becan 
Corinth,  and  Corinth  was  even  in  Homer's  time  call 
aipveios.  This  epithet  is  referred  by  some  to  its  1 
vourahle  position  fur  commerce.  But  sucb  an  explau 
tion  is  wholly  uusuited  to  the  age  of  Homer.  For  t] 
commercial  prominence  of  Corinth  belongs  to  a  lat 
period ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  support  the  idea,  th 
commercial  opulence  existed  in  Greece  at  this  peril 

D  Bee  II.  xi.  33a.  xx.  485.  compared  with  x.  436,  545—7. 
'  Od.  IT.  635;  and  xxi.  347. 
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at  all.  The  natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  of  the  plain  between  the  rock  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon.  This  seems  to  have  become,  in 
after-time,  the  subject  of  a  proverb.  Hence  the  xp^^i^^' 
\oyo9  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes  says  (Av.  968), 

iXX*  Srav  olKrj<na(ri  KUkoi  iroktaC  re  Kopdvai 
iv  TavT<^  rb  /mero^v  KopCvOov  koX  ^lkv&vos. 

In  the  same  sense  as  where  Shakespeare  says, 
When  Bimam  wood  shall  move  to  Dunsinanc. 

The  Scholiast  gives  two  explanations,  of  which  the 
best  is  €u(f>opo9  yap  avrtj  ^  X^P^* 

Again,  it  is  certainly  confirmatory  of  the  supposition 
that  'E<l)vpfi  was  the  name  of  the  primitive  Hellic,  as 
"Apyo^  was  of  the  Pelasgic  settlement,  when  we  find 
that  the  first,  though  clearly  meaning  a  settled  place, 
has  etymologically  no  reference  to  agricultural  labour, 
while  the  second  is  entirely  based  upon  that  idea; 
since  these  significations  of  the  word  chosen  to  denote 
settlement,  in  the  two  cases  agree,  in  their  reciprocal 
diflTerence,  with  the  difierent  specific  character  of  the 
Hellic  and  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  former  emerging  from 
the  mountains,  predatory  and  poor,  ardent,  bold,  and 
enterprising;  the  latter  peaceful  in  their  habits,  and 
looking  to  nothing  beyond  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

So  much  for  the  root  of  Ephyre  and  Pherse,  and  for 
the  relation  between  the  two. 

Now  the  Homeric  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of 
these  names  is  exactly  such  as  most  effectually  esta- 
blishes the  connection  between  them  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Thessaly  with  the  Hellic  races  on  the  other. 

First  as  to  Ephyre. 

I.  Five  generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  Sisyphus, 
a  son  or  descendant  of  .^lus,  was  settled,  apparently  as 
a  subordinate  prince  or  lord,  in  an  Ephyre,  which  was 

L  1  2 
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near  the  territory  of  Prcetus,  and  was  situated  /«! 
'ApYeof  iTTira^oroto.  Bellerophoo,  the  graDdson  of  Si 
phuB,  waa  driven  out  by  Proetus,  king  of  the  Arg^vt 
and  was  a  ^tivos  of  (EneuB,  the  ancestor  of  Dioint 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  tradition  tt 
attached  the  name  of  Ephyre  to  the  site  of  Corini 
leave  no  doubt  that  Homer  means  to  place  Sisyphus 
what  was  afterwards  Corinth  **.  There  w&^  no  otfa 
known  Ephyre  in  a  nook  of  'Apyo^,  or  what  may 
termed  within  reach  of  Proetus  andof(Eneus;  when 
this  Ephyre  ]ay  upon  the  pass  that  communicated  wi 
the  North  from  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  line  of  Sisyphus  had  been  displaced  in  t 
person  of  Bellerophon,  two  generations  before  the  Ti 
jan  war.  Together  with  this  line  the  old  name 
Ephyre  had  disappeared:  we  hear  of  it  in  the  Hi: 
only  as  Corinth,  and  as  part  of  the  Myceniao  don 
nions.  Now  tradition  connects  the  .i^olid  title  par 
cularly  with  Thessaly,  the  .<Eolids  always  having  be 
recognised  as  one  of  the  great  primitive  Greek  rao 
And  Homer  gives  us  .lEolids  in  Thessaly,  as  well  as 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  time  of  Sisyphus  then  we  e 
this  .£olid  name,  which  is  Eteo -Hellenic,  conjoin 
with  the  local  name  Ephyre :  at  the  epoch  of  the  Ti 
jan  war,  both  have  disappeared  from  the  spot. 

Tlie  traditional  name  Ephyre  remained,  indeed, 
many  parts  of  Greece  down  to  later  times.  Stra 
(p.  338)  reckons  one  in  Elis,  one  in  Thesprotia,  a 
one  in  Thessaly,  besides  Corinth :  and  also  five  km/ 
of  the  name.  But  even  in  Homer's  time,  either  th( 
settlements  had  decayed,  or  else,  which  is  more  like 
the  particular  form  'E^vp^  had  never  acquired  the  p: 

'  Compare  Propertius,  b.  ii.  El,  v.  i. 
Ephyrett  Laidos  odes. 
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cise  force  of  a  proper  name,  but  remained  rather  in  the 
category  of  a  descriptive  word :  for  otherwise  it  could 
hardly  have  happened,  but  that  one  or  other  of  the 
Ephyres  must  have  been  named  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Homer.  If  a  descriptive  word,  it  was  in  all  likelihood 
simply  descriptive  of  primitive  settlement  for  the  Hellic 
race.  Probably  these  'E(l>vpai  were  rude  and  small ;  and 
were,  properly  speaking,  collections  of  a  few  buildings, 
rather  than  cities  regularly  formed. 

2.  That  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Iliad  has  already 
been  mentioned,  which  places  this  name  in  the  North. 
The  Poet  says,  speaking  of  Mars  and  his  son  <E>oj8o9, 

fj^  /uteri  ^Xiyvas  fjL€yakrJTopas^. 

Two  circumstances  warrant  our  placing  these  ''E(f>upoi 
in  Thessaly :  the  first,  that  the  name  of  Thrace  does 
not  extend  farther  southward :  and  the  second,  that 
here  is  the  only  known  seat  of  the  Phlegyae. 

3.  It  may  be  convenient  next  to  take  the  Ephyre, 
which  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Odyssey. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages  Pallas,  in  the  character 
of  Mentes,  Lord  of  the  Taphians,  remembers  Ulysses  in 
the  days  when  he  undertook  other  journeys  before  his 
Trojan  one:  remembers  him, 

i(  'E<^/>i}9  ivCojrra  irop'  'IXov  M€pfX€pC6ao. 
(jxipfjiaKov  iv^po<l>6vov  dij^/xcyo;^. 

And  again,  when  the  Suitors  apprehend  that  Telema- 
chus  meditates  mischief,  they  ask  whether  he  will 
bring  allies  from  Pylus,  or  even  from  Sparta  (which 
was  more  remote). 

1}  Twas  iK  Tlt/Aov  i(€i  iiiUvTopas  riiJM06€UTos 
fj  8y€  Koi  ^irdprriBev^  iirti  vi  9rcp  teroi  alvm* 
•qk  KoX  els  ^Eipnipriv  iOiKei,  irkipop  ipovpav' 
ikOeiv^  6<f>p  (vOtv  OvfJLO(l>$6pa  <l>ipfjLaK  iveUri^. 
»  Ver.  301.  J  Od.  i.  259.  «  Od.  ii.  326. 
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For  serenl  reMOU  it  ippean  prabdbfe  tdnt  ik 
.1  EphTre  heie  meant  ms  in  Elis»  and  was  tbeveftHe  ik 

Eph jre  of  Aogeias. 

1.  Geographicallj  it  would  ^ppemr  likdy  to  be  in  cht 
PeloponnesQjB.  Telemaefaos  was  little  likdj  to  makt 
an  J  more  extended  voyage.  The  iot^rcomse  of  Ui 
fiunily  was  generally  with  the  laaian  Aigoe^  or  Westoa 
Peloponnesoa.     Hence  it  is  said  of  Pendope*,  *  Codd 

.  all   the  Achsans  of  laaian  Aigos   see    thee.*     Aad 

Ij  hence,  in  the  Tw^ity-fborth  Odyssey^,  the  eoeniies  of 

j  Ulynes  anticipate  that,  unless  jweraited  bj  them,  he 

will  resort  either  to  Pyfais  or  to  Elis;  where  are  ^ 
Epeans,  for  assistance.  Hence,  ^gpi^  it  is  that,  in  ^ 
Second  Odyssey,  we  find  Ephyre  joined  with  Pylos  and 
Sparta  (which  last  is  mentioned  as  an  extreme  point,  n 
oy€  KOI  XwaprtiOw,)  as  the  qnaiteis  to  which  he  m^gfat 
rcfMiir  for  aid.  The  names  of  Elis  and  the  Epeans  do 
not  appear :  and  this  of  itself  amoonts  nearij  to  a  de- 
monstration that  Ephyre  not  only  lay  in,  bat  actually 
stands  in  lieu  of,  Elis  in  this  place. 

We  may  however  note  one  or  two  secondary  points. 

2.  Corinth  had  now  lost  the  name  of  Ephyre,  that 
is  to  say,  a  new  name  had  overshadowed  the  old  one. 
But  this  Ephyre,  if  not  Corinth,  conid  only  be  the  Elian 
Ephyre. 

3.  Post-Homeric  tradition  places  an  Ephyre  in  Elis. 
Wc  have  already  seen  that  Augeias  was  lord  of  Elis, 

that  he  ruled  over  an  Hellenic  race,  that  he  is  an  St^ 
avipwv :  was  this  Ephyre  the  seat  of  his  empire  ? 

Even  from  the  bare  fact  of  being  in  Elis,  it  stands 
in  significant  connection  with  Augeias:  but  more  espe- 
cially, it  seems  impossible  not  to  connect  the  peculiar 
knowledge  of  drugs,  preserved  at  the  Ephyre  to  which 
Ulysses  repaired,  with  the  former  fame  of  Agamede, 

■  Od.  rviii.  245.  *»  OcL  xxiv.  430. 
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the  daughter  of  Augeias  (II.  xi.  740),  from  whom  it 
had,  in  all  probability,  been  handed  down  to  the  next 
following  generation. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  place  had  Ilus,  the  flon  of 
MermerusS  in  an  Ephjrre,  where  Augeias  had  been  king 
or  lord  ?  We  can  give  at  least  this  negative  answer : 
the  Catalogue  shews  that  Elis,  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  was  no  longer  patriarchally  ruled  ;  for  the 
Epeans  had  four  coordinate  leaders  ;  of  whom  the 
grandson  of  Augeias  was  but  one.  Therefore  an  Ilus 
may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Ulysses  possessed  of  the 
place,  which  belonged  to  Augeias  in  Nestor's  boyhood : 
and  we  may  observe,  that  no  Epean  or  Elian  chief,  con- 
temporary with  the  TroicOj  appears  in  Homer  under  the 

title  of  avQ^  avipZy. 

Upon  combining  all  these  circumstances,  we  appear 
to  have  the  strongest  warrant  for  believing  that  Au- 
geias was  lord  of  Ephyre ;  that  he  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  ruling  families  which  derived  themselves  by  a 
known  and  recorded  lineage  from  Hellas  and  a  Hellic 
tribe ;  and  consequently  that  the  archaic  title  of  ava^dv 
Spwv  was  applied  to  him,  not  casually,  but  with  a  defi- 
nite meaning,  and  in  conformity  to  an  established  rule. 

The  following  brief  synopsis  will,  after  what  has 
been  said,  serve  to  indicate  the  chief  presumptive 
grounds  of  the  title  of  Augeias  to  apo^  dpSpwv. 

1.  Augeias  is  connected  with  the  (pap/jLcucaf  H.  xi. 

739—41- 

2.  The  (pap/jLcuca  with  Ephyre,  Od.  i.  259. 

3.  Ephyre  with  Sisyphus,  II.  vi.  152,  3. 

4.  Sisyphus  is  the  son  of  .^lus,  II.  vi.  154. 

5.  .dE^lus  is  Eteo-Hellenic,  as  the  common  ancestor 

c  Od.  i.  251. 
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of  several  of  the  great  Greek  booses,  and  Ae  lineal  an* 
cestor  of  at  least  one  ava^  drSpHy^. 

6.  iBolus  is  also  of  divine  descent^  for  his  descendaot 
Bellerophon  is  OeoO  yovo^f  II.  vi.  191. 

7.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  son  of  Jupiter ;  for  Oea^  com- 
monly means  Jupiter,  when  there  is  no  particular  refer- 
ence to  any  other  deity  in  the  context,  and  when  a 
personal  act  or  attribute  is  described. 

The  extra*Homeric  tradition  entirely  supports  this 
belief,  for  it  makes  Angelas  the  son  of  Sahnoneus,  and 
Salmoneus  the  son  of  .^lus. 

And  now,  after  we  have  considered  so  fully  the  term 
'E^iz/oiy  and  its  kindred  words,  we  shall  do  well  to 
notice  that  at  least  the  dominions  of  Agamemnon  are 
not  void  of  some  relation  to  this  family  of  names; 
inasmuch  as  ^apig^  in  the  Catalogue^  is  one  of  the 
towns  that  provide  his  forces,  and  <E>9pai,  in  the  Ninth 
Iliad,  is  one  of  the  towns  of  which  he  promises  to 
make  Achilles  lord.  Of  Phellias  and  Sellasia  we  have 
already  treated. 

V.  Case  of  Euphetes. 

I  proceed  to  the  case  of  Euphetes. 

He  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Homeric  Poems. 
It  is  when,  in  the  Fifteenth  Iliad,  Dolops  strikes  at 
Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,who  is  saved  by  his  stout  breast- 
plate :  by  that  breastplate, 

t6v  wore  4>i;X€VS 
fiyay€V  i$  *E<f>ijpriSy  irorafwv  iirb  ^€\\ri€VTos, 
(civos  yip  ol  tbo»K€V  iva(  ivbpQv  EvifniTris  ^. 

This  case,  as  it  stands,  is  very  simple.  Euphetes  is 
manifestly  the  king  of  Ephyre  2  the  name  of  the  place 
supplies  the  connection  with  the  cradle  of  the  Helle- 

d  Eumelns,  sup.  p.  428.  «  H.  xv.  530. 
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nes ;  the  link  is  doubled  by  the  name  of  the  river 
ZeXXi^eiV,  and  his  rank  presumablj  stamps  him  as  of  a 
ruling  race  in  the  country ;  for  he  is  a  ^elvo^  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  the  xenial  relation  appears  to  have  been 
always  one  between  persons  equal,  or  nearly  so. 

The  passage,  however,  affords  us  no  aid  towards 
determining  where  this  Ephyre  lay;  for  it  does  not 
tell  us  where  to  look  for  the  residence  of  Phyleus. 

Was  it  the  Ephyre  of  Elis,  or  was  it  another  Ephyre, 
mentioned  in  a  passage  that  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined ?     To  this  passage  let  us  now  turn. 

In  the  Greek  Catalogue,  Tlepolemus,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  commands  nine  ships  from  Rhodes,  whither 
he  had  migrated,  on  account  of  having  slain  his  grand 
uncle  Licymnius.     His  birth  is  described  as  follows, — 

TTiv  iy€T  il  ^E<f>ilipris,  irorafjiov  iiro  ^^Wriivros, 
Ttipaas  i(TT€a  iroXXa  ^ioTp€ffiiidv  al^r)&v^. 

Hercules  then  led  off  Astyocheia  from  Ephyre  be- 
side Selleeis,  after  having  devastated  many  cities.  The 
opinion  may  perhaps  be  sustained  from  this  passage, 
that  the  Ephyre  mentioned  in  it  is  not  the  Ephyre  of 
Elis,  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Tlepolemus^  emigrates  to  Rhodes  in  consequence 
of  homicide.  He  is  more  likely  to  have  done  this 
from  Thessaly  than  Elis,  for  we  see  no  signs  of  com- 
munication between  western  Peloponnesus  and  the 
islands  of  Asia  Minor  near  the  base  of  the  iCgean. 

2.  If  Astyocheia,  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus,  was 
also  the  Astyoche  who  bore  to  Mars  Ascalaphus  and 
lalmenus  (ILii.5 13),  then  he  was  more  likely  to  be  Thes- 
salian  than  Elian ;  for  Mars,  dwelling  in  Tlirace,  bordered 
upon  Thessaly,  but  is  not  heard  of  in  Southern  Greece ; 

'  n.  ii.  658.  g  n.  ii.  667. 
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wui  them  prinms  ntkd  over  tlie  Min jeian  Ordome- 
Qua^  which  »  te  fiom  the  Pelopoiiiiesii8»  bat  iieir 
SiNttfa^m  ThtssnlT. 

3.  Agaiiu  Nestor*  in  the  EleTOith  Book^,  where  be 
tMs  tbrth  the  ifaipiconien  mto  which  the  Pjlians  had 
&U«»u  through  the  depredations  of  their  neighboon 
the  KliaiBk  states  that  thej  had  been  unable  to  defend 
themwWes  against  those  raTages;  becanse  Hercnleshid 
dii^^QMated  their  countrr  and  shun  their  princes.     Now 
hi^  wuuld  hardly  have  said  thi&  if  the  EHian  Ephyre  tnd 
it»  tieighbourhood  had  likewise  been  doTastated  by  Her- 
vuteik  siutte  hb  accoont  wonld  th^i  hare  fiuled  to  ex- 
irtaiit  the  relating  inferionty  of  the  FVliana.     Bnt  if  it 
waa  not  the  Elian  Ephyre*  and  snce  the  situation  of 
Ihe  (ithuu»  and  it»  state  make  the  passage  ini^>pIicaUe 
to  the  Corinthian  Ephyre^  then»  still  looking  for  some 
vomitry  known  in  connection  widi  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules we  must  aatnrally  take  it  to  be  the  Ephyre  of 
TWwaljKv  wh%Me  tide  name  Setleeis^  as  that  of  a  neigfa- 
bouriitg  9tteam«.  would  most  natorally  of  all  be  looked 
fi>r. 

It  u^  tme  that  the  geographers  gire  as  no  record  of 
a  rtv^r  Setl^^eb  near  the  Thessalian  Ephyre.  But  the 
f^citive  character  of  the  name  Ephyre  is  manifest 
from  the  thct  that^  though  there  were  several  Ephyres 
ut  Homers  time«.  none  of  them  was  of  soffieient  in»- 
portamre  to  burnish  a  military  contingent  worth 
naming.  If  by  Ephyte  was  meant  the  first  ate  of  a  new 
cobny^  that  name  m%ht  naturally  <fi»ppear.  not  onlj 
with  a  leafeo^  to  a  more  secure  or  convenient  spot» 
bat  even  perhape^  on  the  growth  of  a  mere  group  of 
iadosed  buildings  into  a  walled  town.  It  is  dierefore 
mo  wonder  if  the  ^^  of  many  of  these  towns  has  been 
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forgotten,  or  if  the  neighbouring  streams  in  consequence 
cannot  be  identified. 

There  is  a  tradition,  external  to  Homer,  but  not  at 
variance  with  him,  that  the  Astyocheia  whom  Hercules 
carried  off  was  the  daughter  of  Phylas;  and  if  so, 
Phylas  was  of  course  lord  of  the  Ephyre,  from  which 
she  was  carried  off.  If  we  assume  the  veracity  of  this 
tradition,  we  can  determine  the  seat  of  the  Ephyre  of 
Astyocheia  to  have  been  in  Thessaly.  For  the  five 
commanders  under  Achilles  were  of  course  all  drawn 
from  that  country.  But  among  them  is  Eudorus,  the 
son  of  Polymele  and  grandson  of  Phylas*. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  by  the  way,  why  is  not  this 
Eudorus  an  ava^  dvSpwv  ?  even  his  name  is  of  the  form 
to  which  the  phrase  is  so  well  suited.  The  answer  is 
that,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Polymele,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Phylas  on  the  female  side,  his  reputed  father  was 
Mercury,  and  he  was  therefore  not  descended  in  the 
male  line  from,  and  could  not  be  called,  the  chieftain 
of  a  tribe. 

If  then  Phylas  was  lord  of  the  Thessalian  Ephyre, 
and  Euphetes  was  also  lord  of  the  Thessalian  Ephjrre, 
in  what  relation  to  one  another  are  we  to  presume  them 
to  have  stood  as  to  time  ?  There  is  here  no  appear- 
ance of  discrepancy.  Phyleus,  as  the  father  of  Meges, 
was  the  ^etvog  of  Euphetes  one  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Tlepolenms,  contemporary  of  Meges,  was 
by  our  supposition  the  grandson  of  Phylas.  Phylas^ 
lord  of  Ephyre,  was  therefore  probably  one  generation 
earlier  than  Euphetes,  and  may  have  been  his  father. 

Nor  is  it  an  objection  to  this  reasoning,  that  Meges, 
son  of  Phyleus,  was  lord  of  Dulicliium,  and  that  we 

i  H.  xvi.  179. 
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cannot  snppotfe  Phjiens  to  have  been  the  ^rof  of  cue 
dwelling  so  far  off  as  the  Theasalian  Ephyre.  For  fint, 
Nestor  the  Pylian  had  fonght  in  Thessalj.  And  next 
Meges  had  been  a  fagitiye  from  his  father's  dweDiif 
on  account  of  a  fend  with  him :  which  makes  it  CTes 
probable  that  he  wonld  remoye  to  a  distance,  as  we  see 
that  Tlepolemus  went  on  a  similar  accoont  from  Thes- 
saly*  or  at  least  from  some  part  of  Greece,  to  Rhodea 

If  then  Euphetes,  who  was  an  ayci^  dySpiy^  go- 
yeroed  an  Ephyro,  and  particularly  if  it  was  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  special  seat  of  the  Helli,  we  can  have  little 
difficulty  in  concluding  that  he  boro  the  title  as  a  pa- 
triarohal  one,  in  right  of  his  descent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ephyre  of  Tlepolemus  is 

certainly  in  the  general  opinion  presumed  to  be  the 

Ephyro  of  Elis.     If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  is  still 

^  more  easy  to  connect  him  with  the  title  of  wcl^  avipm. 

\  Augeias  liyes  two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war, 

rules  in  Ephyre,  and  is  ava^  dvSpwv.  Euphetes  is  contem- 
porary with  the  father  of  Meges, who  fights  in  the  war; 
and  he  is  therefore  one  generation  after  Augeias,  while 
he  rules  in  the  same  place,  and  bears  the  same  title. 
i|',  If  then  the  Ephyre  of  Euphetes  was  Elian,  it  seems 

impossible  to  escape  the  presumption  that  Euphetes 
was  the  son  of  Augeias. 

This  view  as  to  the  Ephyre  of  Euphetes   on   the 

whole  will  more  completely  satisfy  the  Homeric  text. 

For  we  find  Meges  in  the  Thirteenth  Book  fighting  at 

•}  the  head  of  Epean  troops^.     But  the  troops  he  led  to 

Troy  were  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinadesl  So  we 
can  only  conclude  one  of  two  things.  Either  Meges 
commanded  the  Epeans  of  Elis  in  virtue  of  the  con- 

:  y  y  k  II.  xiii.  69a.  1  II  iL  625-30. 
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nection  of  his  family  with  that  country ;  or  he  com- 
manded Epeans,  whom  his  father  Phyleus  had  taken 
with  him  from  Elis  across  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Either 
way  a  relation  between  Elis  and  the  family  of  Meges  is 
made  good,  which  tends  to  place  Euphetes,  as  the 
friend  of  that  family,  in  the  Ephyre  of  Elis. 

There  is  yet  another  supposition  open.  Homer  has 
told  us  that  Phyleus  was  AiJ  (^iko^y — a  distinction  he 
very  rarely  confers, — and  that  he  migrated,  as  he  im- 
plies rather  than  asserts,  from  Elis,  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  father  : 

He  does  not  mention  the  cause ;  but  this  abrupt  allu- 
sion to  the  father  of  Phyleus  implies  that  he  was  a 
person  of  note.  Strabo™  may  therefore  only  be  filling 
up  a  void  in  Homer,  when  he  tells  us,  of  course  from 
some  tradition,  that  Augeias  was  the  father  of  Phyleus. 

If  this  were  so,  we  have  to  ask,  why  is  not  Phyleus 
an  ava^  avipwv  ?  and  who,  upon  this  supposition,  could 
Euphetes  be  ? 

As  we  must  infer  from  the  Catalogue  that  the  Elian 
kingdom  of  Augeias  was  broken  up  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Troica^  and  as  in  consequence  we  do  not  find  Polyxei- 
nus,  his  grandson,  called  by  the  title  in  question,  so 
neither  need  we  expect  it  of  Phyleus. 

If  Phyleus  was  the  son  of  Augeias,  Euphetes  cannot 
have  been  sovereign  of  the  Elian  Ephyre,  for  they 
would  in  this  case  not  have  been  ^elvoiy  but  brothers. 

But  he  might  still  have  been  sovereign  either  of  the 
Ephyre  mentioned  by  Homer,  M«%y  "Apyeog^  which 
appears  as  Corinth  in  the  Catalogue :  or  possibly  of  the 
Thesprotian  Ephyre  with  which  we  become  acquainted 
in  Strabo. 

«n  Strabo  p.  459. 
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If  Euphetes  represented,  with  the  title  of  cva^  iofipm. 
one  of  the  old  Hellic  chieftaincies  at  either  of  these 
places,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
tie  of  hostship  should  subsist  between  him  and  Phj- 
leus,  the  son  of  another  Hellic  chieftain  of  the  same 
class. 

In  an  J  case,  though  the  Homeric  evidence  is  palpably 
incomplete,  yet  by  connecting  the  title  of  wol^  apipm 
with  the  highly  characteristic  local  title  of  Ephyre,  and 
the  name  of  the  river  Selleeis,  it  unequivocally  supports 
the  interpretation  of  that  title  as  one  indicating  an  ori- 
ginal and  purely  Hellic  chieftaincy. 

VI.  Case  of  Eumdus. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  the  case  of  Enme- 
lus,  the  last  of  the  six  persons  to  whom  Homer  gives 
the  peculiar  title  of  ava^  avSpZv. 

He  is  introduced  to  us  in  the  Catalogue  as  the  <f>i\o9 
irai9^  {<pi\o9  meaning  probably  either  the  eldest  or  only 
son)  of  Admetus,  who  is  never  mentioned  except  in 
the  oblique  cases,  and  to  whom  therefore,  consistently 
with  his  usage,  Homer  never  applies  the  title  apa^  av- 
SpZv.  He  is  in  command  of  his  father's  forces ;  and, 
as  Pherae  is  the  city  first  named  in  this  list,  we  niaj 
infer  that  this  was  his  principal  city. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  remark,  that  we  have  for 
this  Phenc  a  sign  of  wealth,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  the  excellence,  namely,  of  its  breed  of  horses. 
There  is  also  abundant  evidence  of  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  Pherse  in  the  historic  times**.  This  mark 
then  accords  with  the  hypothesis,  tliat  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  primitive  lowland  settlements  made  by  the 
Hellic  race  in  Thessaly.   In  fact,  Pherae  stands  relatively 

^  II.  ii.  711-15.  o  Cramer's  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  39^ 
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to  AdmetuSy  as  Ephyre  does  relatively  to  Augeias,  Eu- 
phetes,  and  the  older  JEolid,  Sisyphus. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  name  Pherse  we  connect 
this  family  with  'E(j>upfi9  as  its  cognate  name,  and  as 
the  name  which  we  have  found,  in  the  cases  of  Euphe- 
tes  and  Angelas,  to  be  eminently  characteristic  of  set- 
tlements under  an  ava^  avSpwv, 

Next  it  appears,  that  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Ad- 
metus  took  his  name  from  the  place  which  he  inha- 
bited, and  was  called  Pheres,  for  says  the  poet, 

"Imroi  /iiy  fiiy  ipiarai  iaav  ^prjndbao, 

The  union  between  the  names  of  the  place  and  the 
person  affords  another  sign  of  primitive  settlement. 
Pheres  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  town  Griped. 

Next,  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey  gives  us  an  account 
of  this  Pheres*!.  He  was  the  son  of  Cretheus,  by 
Tyro : 

rovs  5'  iripavs  KpTjOffi  t^k^v  ^aalk^^a  yvvaiK&p, 
AX(Tovi  T  rjbi  ^ipriT  *Afxv$6jova  t*  linrioxipfiriv. 

Now  Cretheus  was  a  son  or  descendant  of  iEolus : 

And  we  have  already  seen  the  -^lids  of  Homer  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  characteristic  name  of  Ephyre 
in  the  person  of  Sisyphus  (II.  vi.  152,  an).  Outside 
the  Homeric  text,  all  tradition  ascribes  to  the  iEolians, 
not  less  than  the  Achaeans,  an  Eteo-Hellenic  origin. 
Again,  we  may  observe,  that  among  the  Greek  genea- 
logies of  Homer,  the  longest  are  those  of  the  iEolids. 
From  ^olus  to  Glaucus  II,  in  the  Sixth  Iliad,  are  six 
generations :  and  here  in  like  manner  from  Cretheus 

p  II.  ii.  763.  <1  Od.  xi.  258. 

'  Ibid.  xi.  237. 
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to  Eumelus  are  four,  which  number  will  be  increased  to 
live  or  to  six,  according  as  we  take  Cretheus  to  be  the 
son  or  the  grandson  of  JEolus,  or  estimate  the  age  of 
Eumelus.  According  to  the  Homeric  force  of  the  pa- 
tronymic, he  may  be  either.  Eumelus,  however,  him- 
self was,  as  we  have  seen,  presumably  not  young  at  the 
time  of  the  Troica;  since  he  was  wedded  to  Iphthime, 
the  sister  of  Penelope,  who  must  be  taken  to  stand, 
with  her  husband  Ulysses  (II.  xxiii.  791),  as  above  the 
average  age  of  the  army. 

To  sum  up ;  it  thus  far  appears, 

1.  That  Eumelus  was  heir  to  Admetus,  a  reigning 
prince  of  Thessaly  or  Hellas. 

2.  That  the  capital  of  this  prince  bore  testimony 
by  its  name  to  its  primitive  or  Eteo -Hellenic  cha- 
racter. 

3.  That  Eumelus  was  a  descendant  in  the  male 
line  from  ^olus,  of  whose  lineage  several,  according  to 
Homer,  seem  to  have  possessed  the  character  and  borne 
the  title  of  the  ava^  avSpSov. 

4.  In  virtue  of  his  descent  from  iEolus,  he  is  sprung 
from  Jupiter. 

To  estimate  fully  the  force  of  the  evidence,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe,  that  a  great  many  Thessaliau 
princes  and  leaders  are  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  be- 
sides Eumelus ;  to  the  last  alone,  however,  the  title  of 
ava^  avSpZv  is  applied.  But  no  one  of  the  others  bears 
any  mark,  personal  or  local,  of  the  peculiar  descent  and 
social  position  to  which  this  title  appears  to  belong : 
although  among  them  are  found  Podaleirius  and  Ma- 
chaon,  the  sons  of  Asclepius ;  Polypoetes,  the  son  of 
Pirithous,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter;  Eurypylus,  the  dis- 
tinguished warrior;  Protesilaus  and  Philoctetes,  each 
the  subject  of  distinct  historical  notices. 
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Again,  I  would,  from  the  case  of  Eumelus,  illustrate 
the  phrase  ava^  avSpwv  in  another  point  of  view. 

He  was  descended  by  his  mother  Alcestis  from  Nep- 
tune. She  was  tlie  daughter  of  Pelias,  the  son  whom 
Tyro  bore  to  the  fabled  ruler  of  the  seas.  This  descent 
on  the  mother's  side  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue, 
where  a  total  silence  is  observed  as  to  his  paternal 
lineage  from  iE^lus  and  Cretheus. 

Eifxrikos,  rbv  M  ^khii-qn^  riKf  bla  yvvaiK&p, 
"AktcrjiTTis,  TleX^o  OvyarpQv  ethos  iLpCarrj. 

But  it  is  plain  that  his  descent  from  Jupiter  by  the 
father's  side  was  more  worthy  of  notice  than  his  de- 
scent from  Neptune  through  the  bastard  Pelias.  Yet 
Homer  has  nowhere  taken  notice  of  the  descent  from 
Jupiter,  in  the  case  of  Eumelus,  unless  it  is  implied  in 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ava^  avSpZvy  though  we  know 
the  descent  as  a  fact :  surely  a  strong  proof  that  it  is 
part  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ai/a^  avSpZv,  and  is  a 
thing  not  only  inseparable  from  it,  but  conveyed  by  it. 

With  regard  to  the  divine  descent  of  the  Homeric 
chieftains  bearing  this  title,  our  direct  evidence  from 
the  Poet  stands  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Dardan  line  springs  originally  from 
Jupiter. 

2.  That  Tyro,  being  called  euTrarepeta  in  common 
with  Helen  only,  is  evidently  meant  to  be  described  as 
sprung  from  that  deity. 

3.  That  Bellerophon,  also  an  .dE^lid,  is  also  OeoS 
701/09,  therefore  himself  a  descendant  of  Jupiter. 

4.  And  if  so,  then  Eumelus,  who  was  .^lid  too,  falls 
within  the  same  description. 

5.  Angelas  in  like  manner  attains  to  the  same  honour 
by  the  Homeric  presumptions  which  make  him  an 
iEolid,  as  well  as  by  all  extra-Homeric  tradition. 

M  m 
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6.  With  regard  to  Euphetes  and  Agamemnon»  we 
have  no  direct  evidence.  But  we  have  seen  strong 
reason  to  suppose,  that  Euphetes  was  himself  an  ^iolid : 
and  no  inconsiderable  presumption  that  Tantalus  was 
according  to  Homer  what  the  later  tradition  makes 
him,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  that  Agamemnon  was  de- 
scended from  Tantalus. 

Perhaps  also,  without  venturing  to  attach  any  con- 
clusive weight  to  such  a  sign,  we  may  interpret  the 
annexation  of  Aiorpciph^  and  Atoyevii^  to  Hellic  king- 
ship, as  a  sign  that  the  earliest  Hellic  kingship,  being 
also  that  which  conveyed  the  title  of  ava^  dvSpwv^  was 
always  associated  with  divine  descent. 

Among  those  who  bear  the  title  of  ava^  avSpZvj  we 
find  no  case  of  a  descent  from  Jupiter  reputed  to  be 
recent.  The  two  lines  in  which  the  title  is  most 
clearly  transmitted,  those  of  .^lus  and  of  Dardanus, 
are  among  the  oldest  genealogies  in  Homer.  That  of 
Agamemnon,  apparently  the  shortest,  interposes  at  the 
least  four  generations  between  Jupiter  and  him. 

The  line  of  Dardanus  is  apparently  by  one  generation 
longer  than  any  of  the  others  belonging  to  an  ava^  av- 
Spwv.  But  nothing  can  be  more  natural :  for  any  set- 
tlement, made  by  the  Helli  on  the  Hellespont  during 
their  eastward  movement,  would  naturally  precede  by 
some  time  their  descent  from  Olympus  and  the  Thra- 
cian  hills  into  Thessaly ;  so  that  the  earlier  date  of  the 
primary  ancestor  is  a  witness  for,  rather  than  against 
the  relationship. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  divine  descent  of  the  ava^  dvSpwy  from  Jupiter 
is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  more  recent  heroes, 
like  Sarpedon  or  Hercules.  We  may  suppose  that  in 
such  cases  as  these  the  divine  parent  either  screens  the 
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result  of  unlawful  love,  or  perhaps  indicates  the  sudden 
rise  into  eminence  of  a  family  previously  obscure :  with 
the  ava^  dvSpwv  the  case  is  quite  distinct.  The  poetical 
meaning  here  is,  that  backward  there  lay  nothing  of  fa- 
mily history  beyond  the  ancestor  from  whom  he  claimed 
descent,  whether  it  were  Dardanus,  or  iEolus,  or  Tanta- 
lus :  as  if  aiming  at  the  eifect  legitimately  produced  by 
those  words  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  with  which  the 
upward  line  of  the  genealogy  given  by  him  closes ; 
*  which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of 
God*.'  And  the  historic  basis  of  the  allegory  may 
probably  be  this,  that  the  person  indicated  was  one  of 
some  ruling  house,  who,  with  his  followers  or  kindred, 
separated  from  the  migratory  race  of  Helli  as  it  swept 
westward  along  the  hills,  and  founded  a  stable  settle- 
ment, and  a  society  more  or  less  organized  in  orders 
and  employments,  in  which  his  name  became  the 
symbol  at  once  of  sovereign  rank,  of  the  national  point 
of  origin,  and  of  affinity  in  blood  with  a  ruling  race. 

To  conclude  then :  the  notes  of  the  ava^  avSpZv  in 
Homer,  probable  or  demonstrative,  are  these: 

1 .  He  must  be  bom  of  Jupiter  ab  antiquo. 

2.  He  must  hold  a  sovereignty,  either  paramount  or 
secondary,  and  either  in  whole,  or,  like  iEneas,  by  de- 
volution in  part,  over  some  given  place  or  tribe. 

3.  His  family  must  have  held  this  sovereignty  conti- 
nuously from  the  time  of  the  primary  ancestor. 

4.  He  must  be  the  head  of  a  ruling  tribe  or  house  of 
the  original  Hellenic  stock :  and  must  be  connected 
with  marks  of  the  presence  of  Hellenic  settlement. 
These  marks  may,  as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon,  be 
supplied  by  a  race  or  tribe  :  or  they  may  be  territorial, 

>  St.  Luke  iii.  38. 
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such  as  those  afforded  by  the  name  of  the  river  Selleeis, 
and  more  especially  by  the  name  Ephyre,  and  the 
family  of  cognate  words. 

Now  each  of  the  six  persons,  to  whom  alone  Homer 
gives  the  title  ava^  avSpwp^  partakes,  by  evidence  either 
demonstrative  or  probable,  of  every  one  of  these 
notes. 

Among  negative  evidences  that  the  title  ava^  avSpwv 
conveys  a  peculiar  sense,  we  may  place  the  following : 

1 .  The  position  of  Priam  in  Troas,  where  he  was  the 
greatest  man  of  North-western  Asia,  II.  xxiv.  543-6, 
and  of  Hector,  or  else  Paris,  as  his  heir,  were  such  as 
called  for  the  highest  epithets  of  dignity.  He  had  even 
a  regular  court  of  yepovregy  of  whom  it  seems  plain,  that 
some  at  least,  such  as  Antenor,  were  invested  with  some 
kind  of  sovereignty.  Yet  none  of  the  Ilian  family  are 
called  by  the  name  of  ava^  avSpS>v. 

2.  Alcinous  in  the  Odyssey  affords  another  example 
of  a  lord  over  lords,  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
historical  Greek  stem,  and  who  therefore  is  not  called 
ava^  avSpSfv.  The  example  may  appear  weak,  because 
of  the  divine  descent  of  the  Pha^acians.  But  if  this 
phrase  had,  like  Kpemv^  been  one  of  merely  general  or- 
nament, why  should  it  not  have  been  applied  to  him  as 
jCjoe/cDi/  is,  or  to  his  brother  Rhexenor,  or  his  father  Nau- 
sithous?  If  the  divine  descent  of  the  Phseacians  from 
Neptune  renders  the  phrase  inapplicable  to  them,  this 
is  of  itself  a  proof  of  its  very  specific  nature. 

3.  Again ;  it  may  be  asked  why  Glaucus  was  not  an 
ava^  di^Spav^  as  he  was  descended  from  an  iEolid  sove- 
reign. The  answer  is,  he  was  no  longer  the  chieftain 
of  any  Hellenic  clan.  His  grandfather  Bellerophon  had 
migrated  simply  as  an  individual  fugitive  into  a  South- 
Asian  country,  of  which  the  people  had  no  immediate 
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ties  of  race  with  him ;  and^  while  apart  from  his  original 
tribe,  he  could  not  inherit  a  title  as  its  head. 

4.  Sarpedon  was  under  the  same  disqualification  as 
Glaucus  his  brother  king.  Besides  this,  he  was  not 
descended  in  the  male  line  from  iEolus,  but  only 
through  his  mother  Hippodamia. 

5.  Again,  among  the  Greeks.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
was  not  Peleus,  or  why  was  not  Achilles  an  ava^  aV- 
^pHv  ?  Here  was  a  throne  above  thrones :  for  Patroclus 
was  not  only  an  ava^^  but  was  called  Aioyev^?,  which  im- 
plies sovereignty ;  therefore  Menoetius  his  father  was  the 
same :  but  Mencetius  was  in  attendance  at  the  court  of 
Peleus.  Phoenix  again  was  tutor  to  that  chief,  though 
he  ruled  over  the  Dolopians  by  the  gift  of  Peleus,  as 
he  tells  us, 

Kai  fi  i(f)V€i6v  l6riK€^  iroXifV  bi  fioi  (Sirao-e  Xaoi;, 
vaiov  6^  ia^arCriv  ^Oiris,  AoAcwreo-criv  Ai;<l<r<raij;*. 

Besides  that  he  occupied  a  great  position,  and  was  of 
the  highest  descent,  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  Cata- 
logue that  the  Myrmidons,  over  whom  Peleus  reigned, 
were  Achaeans,  and  therefore  a  strictly  Hellic  race. 

And  again,  the  character  of  Achilles  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  his  family  were  from  the  Hellic  stock.  For 
it  is  in  him  that  Homer  has  chosen  to  exhibit  the 
prime  and  foremost  pattern  of  the  whole  Greek  nation : 
and  he  could  surely  never  have  chosen  for  such  a  pur- 
pose any  family  of  foreign,  or  of  doubtful  blood. 

It  is  not  however  in  every  Hellic  race  or  family, 
but  only  among  the  known  representatives  by  descent 
of  the  principal  or  senior  branches,  that  we  are  justified 
in  expecting  to  find  the  patriarchal  title.  And  still  less 
do  we  know  whether  the  Myrmidons,  even  though 
Hellic  and  Achaean,  were  a  principal  tribe  of  that  stock. 

t  II.  ix.  483. 
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The  evidence  as  to  the  descent  of  Achilles  may  tbron 
further  light  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  those  cases  where  a  long  line  of  ancestry  pur- 
ported to  begin  with  Jupiter,  as,  for  ioatanoe,  the 
Trojan  genealogy,  it  is  doubtless  natural  to  treat  this  as 
a  sort  of  necessary  introduction  to  a  period,  beyond 
which  the  memory  of  man,  unaided  as  it  was,  did  not 
run. 

But  when  we  lind  the  paternity  of  a  person  contem- 
porary with  the  Trojan  war,  or  of  some  near  ancestor  of 
his,  referred  to  Jupiter,  the  most  proper  interpretation 
of  this  legendary  statement  seems  to  be,  that  they  were, 
so  to  speak,  nom  homines,  who  having  come  suddenly 
into  the  blaze  of  celebrity,  and  living  among  a  nation 
accustomed  to  ask  of  every  passing  stranger  who  were 
his  parents,  yet  having  no  parents  to  quote,  or  none 
worth  quoting,  gilded  their  origin  by  claiming  some 
great  deity  for  their  lather.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the 
distinct  and  yet  cognate  case,  where  a  similar  pretext 
was  used  to  shield  illegitimacy:  as  for  example,  not  to 
travel  from  the  line  before  us,  in  the  instance  of  the  son 
of  Polydora",  sister  to  Achilles  himself.  But  the  same 
principle  applies  to  both:  divine  progenitorship  was 
used  to  keep  from  view  something  that  it  was  desirable 
to  hide,  whether  this  were  the  shame  of  a  noble 
maiden,  or  the  undistinguished  ancestry  of  a  great 
house  or  hero.  Such  a  hero  perhaps,  according  to  this 
rule,  was  Hercules ;  such  a  house  more  clearly  was 
that  of  the  Macids ;  for  .£acus,  grandfather  of  Achilles, 
was  son  of  Jupiter*.  He  did  not  therefore  represent  a 
patriarchal  family,  and  could  not  bear  the  title. 

According  to  extra-Homeric  tradition,  the  Myrmi- 
dons fled  from  ^gina  to  Thessaly  under  Peleus^ 

"  II.  xvi.  175.         '  II.  xxi.  189.         .V  Strabo  ix,  5.  p.  433. 
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6.  Further  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  Pelopid 
family.  The  Menelaus  of  the  Iliad  belongs  to  the 
highest  order :  he  is  more  kingly  than  the  other  kings^ 
In  the  Odyssey  he  desires  to  transplant  Ulysses  to  a 
portion  of  his  dominions  (Od.  iv.  174).  And  jEgisthus 
actually  occupies  for  years,  during  the  exile  of  Orestes, 
the  Pelopid  throne :  the  name  of  either  Menelaus  or 
iEgisthus  is  of  the  metrical  value  most  convenient  for 
union  with  the  ava^  avSpcip :  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  the  representative  of  the  great  Achaean 
house  of  Pelops,  and  accordingly  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  receives  the  title. 

7.  Diomed  is  a  Greek  of  the  very  highest  descent : 
of  him  alone,  among  the  kings  before  Troy,  we  may 
confidently  say,  that  he  was  himself  a  hero,  had  a  hero 
for  his  father,  a  hero  for  his  uncle,  and  a  hero  for  his 
grandfather.  (Eneus,  Tydeus,  Meleager,  are  three 
names  not  easily  to  be  matched  in  early  Greek  story. 
They  were  likewise  near  the  stock,  as  we  may  probably 
infer  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  race,  Por- 
theus,  the  Destroyer.  He  was  father  of  (Eneus  and  also 
of  Ay pio9  the  Rude,  and  MeXa?  the  Swarthy,  all  names 
indicating  that  the  first  stage  of  arrival  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  civilization  had  not  yet  been  passed.  He 
commanded,  too,  one  of  the  largest  contingents :  yet 
neither  he  nor  his  uncle  Meleager,  the  Achilles  of  his 
day,  is  ever  called  ava^  avSpwv. 

The  reason  doubtless  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
(Eneid  family,  there  is  no  connection  with  a  leading 
Greek  ancestry.  They  are  neither  -Slolid  nor  Pelopid ; 
and  they  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  characteristic 
names  of  Ephyre  and  the  Selleeis. 

8.  Let  me  notice,  lastly,  the  case  of  Nestor.     He 

»  II.  X.  239. 
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had  been  a  warrior  of  the  first  class.  His  rich  domin- 
ions supplied  a  contingent  of  ninety  ships  to  the  war; 
larger  even  than  that  of  Diomed,  or  of  any  chief  what- 
ever, except  Agamemnon,  who  had  one  hundred.  His 
father,  Nelens,  was  of  great  fame.  He  had  actually 
more  influence  in  council  than  any  other  chief,  and 

Ij  always  took  the  lead  there.     He  was  descended  finom 

i;  Neptune,  who  indeed  was  but  his  grandfather  :  while 

his  grandmother,  Tyro,  was  probably,  as  we  have  found, 
a  granddaughter  of  .£olus. 

But  he  could  not  be  ava^  avSpwvy  because  not  in 
lineal  male  descent  from  the  primary  ancestor  .£olus : 
nor  was  he  the  tribal  head  of  the  Hellenic  race 
among  which  he  ruled,  which  was  an  Achsean  one  (D. 
xi.  759),  since  the  Achaeans  owned  the  Pelopids  for 
their  chiefs.  Also  his  father  Neleus,  apparently  the 
younger  twin,  had  migrated  from  the  North,  leaving 
Pelias  the  elder,  as  is  probable,  in  possession.  Thus 
Nestor  presents  none  of  the  four  notes  of  the  ava^ 
avSpcov.  Yet  this  title  attached  to  an  insignificant  rela- 
tive, Eumelus,  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  doubtless 

(I  because  he  possessed  them. 

fv  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  a  few  cases  where 

Homer  has  not  applied  the  title  of  ava^  avSptSv  to  par- 
ticular persons,  to  whom  he  might  have  given  it  con- 
sistently with  the  suppositions,  as  to  its  meaning,  of 
which  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  truth.  They  are, 
in  one  word,  the  ancestors  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
has  actually  given  the  title.  But  all  of  these,  such  as 
Pelops  and  his  line,  Dardanus  with  his  line  as  far  as 

'  *i  Tros,  and  the  earlier  descendants  of -Siolus,  are  persons 

mentioned  in  the  poems  for  the  most  part  but  once, 
and  rarely  more  than  twice  or  thrice.  Now,  as  Homer 
mentions  frequently  without  the  prefix,  am^  avSpwv^ 
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those  to  whom  on  other  occasions  he  gives  it,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  require  its  application  to  all  persons 
capable  of  bearing  it,  whom  he  mentions  but  once. 

And  again,  if  I  am  right  in  holding  that  this  was 
strictly  a  title  attaching  to  lineage,  then  it  was  wholly 
needless,  when  he  had  designated  a  particular  person, 
as  an  ava^  avSptHv,  to  grace  his  predecessors  also  with  the 
title,  because,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  his  predecessors,  it  attached  to  them.  No  histo- 
ric aim  then  was  involved,  and  no  purpose  would  have 
been  gained  if  Admetus,  for  example,  had  been  men- 
tioned with  this  title  as  well  as  his  son  Eumelus. 

But,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  small 
confirmation  to  the  arguments  and  the  conclusions  of 
these  pages,  when  we  remember  that  not  only  do  the 
four  rules  for  the  sense  of  the  phrase  suit,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  all  the  six  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  but 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  other  living  person  named 
in  the  poems,  whom  they  would  not  effectually  ex- 
clude, with  the  insignificant  exceptions,  first  of  Adme- 
tus, who  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  next  of  Orestes. 
In  the  Iliad,  Orestes  is  only  named  in  one  single  passage 
(twice  repeated),  of  the  Ninth  Book*.  In  the  Odyssey 
he  is  named  several  times,  but  the  title  of  ava^  avSpwv 
is  less  suitable  to  the  political  state  of  Greece  as  it  ap- 
pears in  this  poem,  and  also  to  the  subject.  It  never 
appears,  except  retrospectively. 

A  few  words  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  case  of 
Polyxeinus,  grandson  of  Angelas,  who,  it  is  just  possi- 
ble, though  unlikely,  may  have  retained  the  position  of 
his  grandfather.  It  is  just  possible,  because  we  are  not 
assured  of  the  contrary;  but  most  unlikely,  because 
Augeias  appears  as  lord  of  the  Epeans,  Polyxeinus  only 

^  II.  ix.  142,  284. 
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EM  commanding  a  division  of  them.  Again,  Poljxeiooi 
IB  only  once  mentioned.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
loss  of  his  grandfather's  throne,  hy  s  revolution  in  Elis^ 
might  naturally  put  an  end  to  the  application  of  the 
title  in  his  particular  case,  by  a  process  exactly  the 
same  with  that  to  which  its  general  and  final  extinc- 
tion, now  so  speedily  to  arrive,  was  due. 

It  might  indeed  be  of  some  interest  to  inquire  why 
it  is  that,  when  Homer  makes  no  practical  or  eflfective 
use  of  the  phrase  for  any  one  except  Agamemnon,  be 
has  notwithstanding  been  careful  to  register,  as  it 
were,  a  title  to  it  on  behalf  of  five  other  persons  ?  Nor 
can  I  doubt  that  the  just  answer  would  be,  that  he  did 
this  because,  with  his  historic  aims,  he  may  have  deemed 
it  a  matter  of  national  interest  to  record  a  title  of  such 
peculiar  and  primitive  significance. 

But  of  all  the  negative  arguments  that  tend  to  show 
ava^  av3pay  not  to  have  been  a  merely  vague  title, 
there  is  none  on  which  I  dwell  with  more  confidence 
than  its  total  disappearance  with  the  Homeric  age. 
For  it  was  not  so  with  the  other  less  peculiar  forma, 
fiatrtXevi,  ava^,  and  Kpeloiv.  Although  they  were  sup- 
planted in  actual  use  by  the  term  Tvpawo!,  which  be- 
came for  the  Greeks  the  type  of  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  yet  the  idea  of  them  was 
traditionally  retained.  Accordingly,  even  the  name 
/3a(r(\evj  was  applied  by  Greek  writers  to  contemporary 
kings  out  of  Greece,  and  to  the  old  bygone  Greek 
monarchies :  and  Thucydides  has  given  It  to  them  as  a 
class,  where  he  describes  the  TraTptKai  ^aa-t\tiai^.  But 
the  phrase  ava^  avSp£v,  the  most  specific  of  them  all, 
disappears  even  from  retrospective  use :  and  the  infer- 
ence is,  that  its  proper  meaning  had  ceased  to  be 
*>  Thuc,  i.  13. 
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represented  in  the  institutions  either  of  Greece  or  of 
the  known  world  beyond  the  Greek  borders;  that  it 
had  passed  away  with  the  archaic  system,  of  which  it 
was  the  peculiar  token. 

Even  independently  of  direct  testimony,  we  might  be 
assured  that  the  patriarchal  and  highland  constitution 
of  society  could  not  very  long  survive  the  multiplica- 
tion of  settlements  in  the  plains.  For  the  wealth, 
which  these  settlements  created  through  the  increased 
efficiency  of  labour,  the  greater  bounty  of  the  earth,  and 
the  augmented  means  of  communication  and  exchange, 
could  not  but  bring  with  it  at  once  new  temptations, 
and  new  sources  of  disturbance ;  whereas  the  art  of  con- 
trolling these  evils  was  but  painfully  and  slowly,  and 
most  incompletely  learned.  Among  highland  tribes, 
there  might  be  war  and  pillage  with  a  view  to  imme- 
diate wants:  but  stored  wealth  could  not  be  stolen, 
where,  except  in  its  simplest  forms,  it  did  not  exist : 
and  men  do  not  overturn  hereditary  power,  or  drag 
society  into  revolutions,  without  an  object. 

But  the  Catalogue,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  show  us  how  the  causes  thus  indicated 
had  already  worked.  Of  the  Greek  States  comprised 
in  that  invaluable  enumeration,  some  were,  as  is  plainly 
asserted  or  implied,  monarchically  governed :  for  ex- 
ample, the  Mycenians,  the  Spartans,  the  Pylians,  the 
Myrmidons,  the  Arcadians,  the  EuboeansS  and  the 
iEtolians.  We  may  reasonably  infer  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  followers  of  those  great  chiefs,  who  are 
treated  as  BacnXer?  in  the  body  of  the  poems :  the  Sa- 
laminians  and  Locrians,  each  under  their  Ajax,  the 
Cephallenians  under  Ulysses,  the  Cretans,  or  else  a  por- 
tion of  them,  under  Idoraeneus,  the  Argives  under 

c  Compare  II.  ii.  540  with  iv.  363.  • 
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Diomed.  Id  each  of  these  cases,  either  there  is  but 
single  leader,  or,  as  id  the  two  last,  the  text  makes  it  o1 
vious  that  the  chief  first  named  is  supreme  in  raok.  W 
may  probably  infer  that  mooarchy  prevailed  in  all  the  ii 
stances,  including  the  Athenians,  when  only  a  single  g< 
ueral  appears.  The  expression  Sn/^oi,  applied  to  Athens, 
perfectly  compatible  with  kingship  in  Homer.  But  thei 
remain  six  cases,  where  there  are  a  plurality  of  leader 
apparently  on  an  equal  footing.  These  are  the  cases  o: 

1.  The  Boeotians. 

2.  The  people  of  Aspledon  and  the  Minyeian  Orchc 
menus;  who  are  in  fact  a  second  Boeotian  coutingent. 

3.  The  Phocians. 

4.  The  Elians  or  Epeans :  who  differ  from  th 
others  in  being  formally  distributed  into  four  divisioni 
under  four  leaders,  and  who  are  therefore  strictly  ace 
phalous. 

5.  The  Niaurians,  &c. 

6.  The  people  of  Tricce,  Ithome,  and  (Echalia,  undo 
the  sons  of  Asclepius. 

It  is  observable  with  respect  to  the  four  first  o 
these,  that  they  were  all  in  the  comparatively  open,  and 
rich  country;  liable,  therefore,  to  the  influences  which, 
as  Thucydides  observes*^,  made  Boeotia,  Thessaly,  and 
most  of  Peloponnesus  peculiarly  liable  to  revolutions  ; 
and  whence  doubtless  it  is,  that  Homer  has  been  led  to 
tell  us  that  Amphion  and  Zetfaus  built  walls  for  Thebes, 
because  they  could  not  hold  it  without  them. 

With  respect  to  tbe  Nisurians,  in  stating  that  the) 
were  under  Pbeidippus  and  Antiphus,  Homer  addf 
that  these  were  {II.  ii.  679) 

OctrffoAov  vXt  bv»  'HpaxXefSao  ivaxros. 

On  which  we  may  observe 

d  Thuc.  i.  2. 
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1.  That  the  power  divided  between  them  had  ap- 
parently been  monarchical  in  the  preceding  generation. 

2.  That  the  name  of  their  father  points  to  his  having 
been  bom  in  Thessaly®,  which  from  its  richness  was 
peculiarly  open  to  revolutions. 

3.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  with  whose 
name  disturbance  and  convulsion  are  so  much  asso^ 
ciated. 

In  the  case  of  the  sous  of  Asclepius,  there  is  the 
same  presumption  that  they  divided  a  power  which 
had  been  monarchical :  and  although  the  epithet  /cXoh 
lULaKoearara  given  to  Ithome,  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
known ^  may  suggest  rough  and  broken  ground,  yet  the 
territory  is  within  the  limits  of  Thessalyfi^,  and  on  the 
river  Peneus.  Tricce  was  known  in  the  historic  times ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer  with  the  epithet  /x'tto- 
/80T09,  indicating  fertility. 

Here,  then,  and  particularly  in  the  Boeotian  and 
Elian  cases,  we  have  considerable  signs  of  the  weak- 
ening and  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  old  highland  in- 
stitutions: I  distinguish  between  those  two  and  the 
rest,  because  where  the  division  is  only  between  two 
brothers,  it  may  have  implied  little  deviation  from  the 
monarchical  form.  Still  that  little  might  be  the  first 
stage  of  a  deviation  which  was  soon  to  grow  indefinitely 
large. 

There  are  other  signs  to  the  same  effect,  both  in  the 
Iliad,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Odyssey. 

c  The  name  of  Thessaly  is  not  loponnesus,  this  Thessalid  branch 

found  in  Homer ;  and  it  is  marked  of  the  HeraclidaB,  which  had  mi- 

by  Thucjdides  as  modem :  ^  vOv  grated  to  the  south-east,  went 

Qeaaakia  KoKoviUvfj.  May  it  not  be  back  thither,  and  imparted  to  it 

reasonably  conjectured,  that  when  the  name  of  their  ancestor  ? 
the  great  Dorian  tribe  had  eva-        ^  Cramer  i.  360. 
cuated  Hellas  to  reconquer  the  Pe-         %  II.  iv.  202. 
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For  example  :  the  dynasty  of  the  CEneids  had  disap- 
peared among  the  ^tolians^:  the  dynasty  of*  the  J!o- 
lids,  and  the  name  Ephyre,  from  Corinth  * :  Polyxeuus, 
the  grandson  of  Angelas,  an  ara^  avipSwy  is  not  described 
as  an  ava^y  or  lord,  at  all :  Hercules  had  laid  waste  the 
cities  about  Ephyre,  and  the  cities  about  Pjlos^ :  Tle- 
polemus,  at  war  with  his  Heradid  relations,  had  been 
driven  to  emigrate  to  Rhodes :  and  all  this  since  the 
family  of  the  Perseids  had  disappeared  before  the 
Pelopids. 

The  changes  observable  in  the  Odyssey  are  such  u 
connect  themselves  with  a  species  of  deluge,  which  had 
apparently  overspread  the  face  of  the  political  society 
of  Greece.  They  would  merit  a  fiill  examination,  in 
connection  with  a  view  of  the  relation  of  that  poem 
to  the  Iliad.  Here  it  need  only  be  observed,  that  the 
am^  avSpSiv  appears  nowhere  in  the  action  of  the  Odys- 
sey :  the  phrase  is  used  but  twice,  and  then  only  vritfa 
reference  to  the  dead  Agamemnon :  and  that  the  par- 
tial disappearance  of  the  word  from  the  later  work  oi 
Homer  evidently  accompanies  a  great  approach  tov^arde 
disorganisation  of  the  old  order  of  things  and  ideas  in 
the  political  state  of  Greece. 

I  may  now  collect  the  results,  as  far  as  they  are 
related  to  the  present  subject,  of  our  whole  ethnolo- 
gical inquiry. 

I.  From  the  Homeric  text,  the  phrase  ava^  aySpSw 
appears  not  to  have  belonged  to  political  preeminence 
or  power,  or  to  personal  heroism,  or  to  the  distinction 
of  wealth,  or  to  divine  descent  as  such;  but  to  the 
archaic  form  of  sovereignty  which  united  it  conti- 
nuously with  the  headship  in  blood  of  a  ruling  family 

*»  IL  ii.  641.  '  n.  vi.  152,  compared  with  ii.  570. 

^  II.  ii.  659,  60,  and  xi.  689,91. 
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or  claDs  inhabiting  the  country  which  was  the  reputed 
cradle  of  the  nation,  or  able  to  trace  lineally  its  deriva- 
tion from  that  country.  A  tradition  of  original  descent 
from  Jupiter  attached  in  all  cases  essentially  to  the 
possession  of  the  title. 

2.  In  each  of  the  six  instances  where  Homer  employs 
it,  he  appears  to  do  so  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
rules  thus  indicated. 

3.  The  immediate  cradle  of  those  Greek  races,  which 
possessed  this  primitive  title  and  descent,  was  Thessaly ; 
and  of  Thessaly  Hellas  was  either  a  synonym,  or  a 
part. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  races  thus  ruling  Hellas  is  to  be 
sought  among  the  Helli,  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains 
around  Dodona,  apparently  with  those  institutions 
which  have  ever  been  characteristic  of  mountaineers ; 
and  who  represent,  more  faithfully  than  the  inhabitants 
of  lowlands,  the  earliest  type  of  human  society,  cast 
at  a  time  when  its  relationship  to  the  family  was  still 
palpable  and  near. 

5.  The  resemblances  of  the  Helli  and  the  Dardans 
afford,  together  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  strong 
evidence  of  their  having  some  common  affinity  to  the 
same  branch  of  the  great  stem,  from  which  a  large 
part  of  Europe  was  peopled  with  its  ruling  race. 

6.  Finally,  we  may  with  reasonable  grounds  con- 
jecture, that  the  patriarchal  system  denoted  by  the 
patriarchal  chieftaincies,  which  had  been  shaken  before 
the  Trojan  war,  was  further  and  violently  disturbed  by 
it,  and  by  its  direct  and  indirect  political  consequences ; 
and  that  this  system  had  vanished  before  the  line  of 
the  post-Homeric  Greek  poets,  to  be  reckoned  from 
Hesiod,  had  begun.     Thus,  the  basis  of  the  title  being 
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removed,  the  title  itself  naturally  disappearec 
literature  as  well  as  history;  and  if  we  find,  l 
later  times  the  key  to  its  meaning  had  been  lo: 
but  a  new  mark  of  the  abruptness  and  width 
breach  that  lies  between  Homer  and  bis  suc4 
of  the  paucity  of  continuous  traditions,  and 
limited  means  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  1 
ages  for  research  into  the  earlier  periods  o: 
national  existence. 
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SECT.  X. 

On  the  connection  of  the  Hellenes  and  Achteans  with 

the  East. 

We  have  reached  the  close  of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  origin,  character,  and  pursuits  of  the 
Pelasgians;  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and 
their  relations  to  the  Pelasgians ;  and  the  position  of 
the  Achseans  among  the  Hellenes,  as  the  first  national 
representatives  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  But  who  were 
these  Acha^ans,  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  We  have 
at  present  been  able  only  to  describe  them  by  nega- 
tives. They  were  not  the  descendants  of  a  legendary 
Achaeus :  they  did  not  take  their  name  from  a  Greek 
territory,  nor  from  any  pursuit  that  they  followed ;  and 
the  word  has  no  apparent  root  in  the  etymology  of  the 
Greek  tongue. 

But  we  have  seen  manifest  indications  that  the 
Heliic  name  did  not  first  come  into  being  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Dardanelles :  and  if  the  Acha^i  were 
the  first  leaders  of  the  Helli,  why  should  we  not  trace 
them  too  beyond  the  Straits,  and  thus  follow  perhaps 
the  Helli  also,  by  their  means,  and  as  represented  in 
them,  up  to  a  fountain-head  ? 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  presume  to  affiliate  the  Heliic 
nation  upon  any  Eastern  parentage,  and,  again,  to  sug- 
gest relationships  between  that  nation  and  others,  which 
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hail  also  migrated  from  the  first  Durseries  of  man  towards 
the  West,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  understood,  that  all  sncii 
propositions  are  asserted,  not  only  as  not  demonstrable, 
but  as  likewise  being,  even  within  their  own  limits^ 
those  of  merely  probable  truth,  subject,  by  an  admissioc 
tacitly  carried  all  along,  to  every  kind  of  qualificatioiL 
The  succession  and  intermixture  of  races,  the  combim- 
tions  of  language,  the  sympathetic  and  imitative  com- 
munication of  ideas  and  institutions,  form  a  mass  of 
phenomena  complex  enough,  and  difficult  to  describe, 
even  by  contemiX)raries;  how  much  more  so  by  the  aid 
only  of  those  faint  and  scattered  rays  that  we  can  now 
find  cast  upon  them. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  consider  what  aid  can  be  had 
from  other  sources  in  support  of  those  presumptions, 
arising  out  of  the  text  of  Homer,  which  tend  to  connect 
the  Hellenes  of  his  day,  and  the  Achseans  as  their 
leading  tribe,  with  the  East. 

And  here  we  may  look  first,  as  far  as  regards  the 
general  outlines  of  race  and  language,  to  the  ethnolo- 
gical evidences  afforded  by  the  course  of  migration 
from  Central  Asia  over  Euroj)e. 

Next,  to  the  evidence  of  those  among  ancient  au- 
thors, who  have  taken  notice  of  this  diffusion  in  such 
a  manner  as  in  any  degree  to  guide  us  towards  the 
sources  of  the  great  factors  of  the  Greek  nation. 

After  that,  we  will  inquire  whether  the  names  them- 
selves, which  are  employed  in  Homer  for  the  contem- 
porary Greeks,  can,  by  comparison  with  cognate  names 
elsewhere,  afford  us  any  light. 

And  lastly,  whether  in  the  quarter  to  which  these 
lines  of  information  would  lead  us,  we  can  discover  any 
of  those  resemblances  of  manners  and  character  with  the 
Greeks  which,  if  found,  would  afford  the  most  satisfac- 
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tory  corroboration  to  the  argument  in   favour  of  the 
derivation  of  one  from  the  other. 

The  labours  of  ethnologists  have  associated  together 
in  one  great  family,  at  first  called  Indo-Germanic,  and 
then  Indo-European,  but  threatening  to  expand  even 
beyond  the  scope  of  that  comprehensive  name,  a  mass 
of  leading  languages  from  the  Celtic  regions  in  the 
west  to  the  plains  of  India  in  the  east. 

This  great  family,  says  Dr.  Donaldson  %  divides  itself 
into  two  groups.  To  these  two  groups  respectively 
belong  the  Low  German  and  the  High  German 
tongues :  the  former  spoken  in  the  plain  countries  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  latter  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous countries  to  the  south.  The  Low  German 
languages  contain  evidence  of  greater  antiquity,  and 
those  who  si)eak  them  appear  to  have  been  driven  on- 
ward in  their  migrations  by  the  High  Germans  follow- 
ing them :  the  latter  entering  Europe  by  Asia  Minor, 
the  former  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine. 

The  distinction  runs  back  to  the  earlier  seat  of  the 
race  in  Ariana  or  Iran,  a  portion  of  Asia  which  may  be 
loosely  defined  as  lying  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Indian  ocean  to  the  north  and  south,  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates  to  the  east  and  west.  Within  these  limits 
are  to  be  found  two  forms  of  language,  holding  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  that  which  subsists  between 
the  High  German  and  Low  German  tongues;  the  first, 
corresi)()nding  with  the  High  German,  was  spoken  among 
the  countries  of  the  south-west,  where  lies  Persia  pro- 
per, and  the  other  in  its  more  northern  and  eastern 
portions,  of  which  Media  formed  a  central  part.  The 
population  of  this  great  tract  issued  forth  in  the  direc- 

a  New  Cratylus,  ch.  iv.  p.  77. 
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tion  of  the  south-east,  over  the  uorthem  parts  of  Ini 
and  again  towards  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  in  the 
rection  of  the  north-west.  Those  who  came  first  j 
ceeded  from  Media,  and  supplied  the  base  of  what  h 
been  called,  the  Low  German  nations:  Sarmatis 
Saxons,  Getae  (or  Scythians  or  Goths).  The  laDgu 
of  these  emigrants  was  that  which,  when  it  assumed 
organized  or  classical  form,  and  with  due  allowance 
changes  which  the  lapse  of  time  must  have  introduc 
became  the  tongue  now  best  represented,  at  least  f 
literary  language,  by  the  Sanscrit. 

The  whole  course  of  history  seems  to  indicate 
struggle  of  races  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  wh 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  present  inquiry.  To  a  c 
tain  extent  the  scene  of  that  struggle  may  be  poin 
out  on  the  map.    From  the  Caspian  towards  the  sou 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  towards 
north,  the  land  soon  rises  to  a  great  general  elevati 
but  with  marked  and  also  highly  diversified  ineq 
lities.     Media  would  appear  to  have  occupied  the  pi 
cipal  part  of  the  great  central  space,  defined  by 
mountains  which  form  the  outer  line  of  this  elevati 
It  corresponds  with  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Ii 
and  Ispahan  is  its  principal  city.  Here,  says  Malcoh 
we  find  the  happiest  climate  that  Persia  can  boast. 
the   south,  near  the  Gulf,  the  summer  heat  is  o^ 
powering :  as  the  country  rises  towards  Shiraz  the 
mate  becomes  temperate,  and  further  improves  as 
advance  northward,  until  we  approach  the  hills  1 
divide  Irak  from  Mazenderan  on  the  Caspian,  wher 
deteriorates. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  Irak,  and  touching 

*>  Hist,  of  Persia,  ii.  507. 
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Persian  gulf,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Karoon  and 
Jerokh,  which  are  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  great 
central  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  the  Province  of 
Fars,  which  ascends  the  hills  to  its  capital  town  Shiraz, 
and  then  extends  in  a  north-easterlj  direction  towards 
the  sandy  deserts.  This  is  the  province^  where  the 
Persian  race  is  still  to  be  found  in  its  greatest  purity ; 
and  from  this  tract  the  name  of  Persia,  attached  by 
Europeans  to  the  empire  of  Iran,  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived^. From  Fars  or  Pars,  for  both  forms  are  under- 
stood to  exist,  is  drawn  the  name  Parsee,  borne  by  the 
fire-worshippers,  who  migrated  for  safety  into  India:  and 
the  same  root  appears  to  be  clearly  traceable  in  the  great 
Persian  tribe  of  Pasargadae,  named  by  Herodotus®  as  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  country.  But  though  the  province 
of  Fars  now  embraces  a  considerable  range  of  country 
and  diversity  of  climate,  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  would  seem  to  connect  them  particularly 
with  its  ruder  and  more  mountainous  parts :  for  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Herodotus  spoke 
truly  when  he  described  the  Persians,  properly  so 
called,  as  poor,  and  their  country  as  hard  and  barren 
in  comparison  with  the  rich  valleys  of  Media,  which  at 
an  early  date  attracted  and  repaid  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture. It  was  inhabited,  as  Herodotus  f  says,  Kara 
Kw/jLa9y  that  is,  in  the  Pelasgian  fashion,  at  the  time 
when  Dejoces  acquired  the  throne. 

The  conflict  of  race  between  a  bold  highland  people 
of  superior  energies,  and  the  more  advanced,  but  also 
more  relaxed  inhabitants  of  the  more  favoured  district. 


c  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  loi.  p.  503.         «  Herod,  i.  125. 
^  Malcolm*8  Hist.  chap.  i.  p.         ^  Ibid.  96. 
1.  n. 
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is  indicated  even  amidst  the  indistinctness  of  the  ear- 
liest  efforts   of  history.      Ethnological I7   the   genenl 
character  of  the  movement  is  that  of  a  pressure,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Donaldson  ^^  of  the  High 
upon  the  Low  Iranians ;  I  would  be  understood,  bow- 
ever,  to  signify  by  the  terras  High  and  Low  a  distiD^ 
tion  in  language  and  not  one  in  altitude  of  site.    The 
overthrow  of  the  Median  empire  by  the  Persians,  re- 
lated in  different  forms  by  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  and 
again  in  Holy  Scripture,  whatever  be  its  chronological 
epoch,  may  be  taken  as  a  great  crisis  in  the  struggle,  at 
which  the  High  Iranians  established  themselves  in  the 
country  of  the  Low,  and  in  permanent  political  ascend- 
ancy among  them.     The  Magian  revolution,  doubtless 
a  great  reaction  against  this  ascendanc3%  was  of  short 
duration.     The  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians, 
which  Herodotus  has  reported  as  proceeding  from  be- 
yond the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mjeotis,  but  which  was 
more  probably  from  the  east  of  the  Caspian  **,  indicates, 
it  is  probable,  another  form  of  this  reaction.      This  in- 
vasion took  place  under  Cyaxares,  the  grandson  of  De- 
joces :  and  we  may  perhaps  consider  Media  as  having 
at  this   time  received  Persian  influences,  possibly  bv 
the  immigration  of  groups  of  Persian  families,  before 
the  general  ascendancy  of  that  race,  just  as    we   see 
the  iEolid  houses,  and  the  family  of  Perseus,  fiudino* 
their  way  into  Southern  Greece  before  the  days  of  the 
Achaean  race,  and  of  the  general  Hellenic  ascendancy 
in  the  country. 

The  resemblance  of  the  modern  Persian  to  the  mo- 
dem High  German  language  has  been  observed^ :  and 

%  New  Cratyhis,  p.  86.  »  New  Ci-atylus,  chap.  iv.    as 

**  Blakesley  on  Herod,  i.  104.      above. 
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it  has  even  been  thought  probable,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  be  considered,  that  the  German  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  that  quarter.  The  Hellic 
ingredient  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  referred  to  a  similar 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  a  traveller^, 
taking  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  view  of  lan- 
guage, has  noticed  the  strong  resemblance  between  the 
Latin  and  the  modern  Sclavonian  forms.  Again,  the 
structure  of  the  Latin  language,  from  its  repelling  cer- 
tain more  modern  tendencies  of  the  Greek,  is  taken  to 
indicate  an  antiquity  beyond  that  of  the  Greek  :  and 
there  is  also  an  opinion  that  the  older  Greek  forms, 
like  the  Latin,  bear  marks  of  correspondence  with  the 
Sclavonic.  All  this  would  tend  to  sustain  the  belief 
that  the  Pelasgians,  who  formed  the  older  portion,  and 
the  basis,  of  the  poj)ulation  of  Italy  and  Greece,  were 
offshoots  from  the  old,  or  Low  Iranian  tribes:  and 
that  the  more  recent  element  was  High  Iranian  or 
Persian. 

Ethnological  aflSnities,  illustrative  of  what  has  here 
been  advanced,  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  What  Strabo  has  said  on 
this  subject  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  His 
derivation  of  the  German  name  from  the  Latin  word 
Ge)*7nanus  may  indeed  be  passed  by  as  a  notion  which 
cannot  be  maintained,  although  it  is  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  Tacitus^  that  the  name  was  recent :  since 
even  Roman  inscriptions  show,  that  it  existed  three 
hundred  years  before  that  historian.  It  is  however  very 
remarkable,  that  Strabo  asserts  the  Germans  and  the 
Celts  to  have  been  nearly  associated:  jmiKpov  e^aWar- 

TOirreg  tov  J^cXtikov  (pvXov  tm  t€  ir\€Ova<TiJiw  riys*  aypio- 
^  New  Cratylus,  p.  92.  ^  Tac.  Germ.  c.  2.  and  Brotier's  note. 
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'waparki^iOi  cai  f^optf^f,  ffo!  vOevf,   ecu   /S£atf  ornr* 

Now,  the  result  of  all  that  we  have  drawa  fioa 
Homer  thus  hr  woold  be  to  eoDoect  the  Celta  widi  ik 
Pelasgi,  with  Media,  and  with  the  Liow  Iranian  coa- 
tries :  the  '  Germans'  with  the  Helix  and  with  Pom 
Observe,  then,  how  the  diflBnvncea,  noted  bj  Strabo  W 
tween  Celts  and  '  Germans,'  eorrespoDd  with  the  Vbh 
meric  differences  between  Helli  and  Pelaagf .  Pint,  ai 
to  ayptorn^  I  let  ns  call  to  mind  the  history  of  the  miie 
*Apy€io9;  the  nse  of  Ay piot  as  an  earij  Heilic  proper 
name ;  the  absence  of  names  of  this  clnas  among  the 
Pelasgians ;  the  mde  manners  of  the  Helli  and  the 
Pheres ;  the  pacific  habits,  wealth,  and  adv&noed  agri- 
caltare  of  the  Pelasgian  populations.  Then  as  to 
statare :  how  this  gift  has  Diana  for  its  goddese^  how  it 
is  a  standing  and  essential  element  of  beantj  for  women 
as  well  as  men,  how  the  Greek  Chiefs  in  the  Third  Iliad 
are  distinguished  from  the  crowd  bj  size, 

ws  fioi  Koi  TovS  ipbpa  V€Xtiptop  i(opoiirfWfis, 
Saris  SS  iarlv  'Ax^uof  iviip  r/is  re  fiiyas  rc'^, 

and  how  Achilles,  the  bravest  and  mightiest  chief  of 
this  army,  was  the  first  also  in  beauty  and  in  size ;  for 
Ajax  is  always  recorded  as  next  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  before  all  others®;  except  Nireos,  who 
was  beautiful,  but  who  as  a  soldier  was  mere  trash. 

And,  lastly,  as  to  the  auburn  hair,  which  was  with 
Homer  in  such  esteem.  Menelaus  is  ^avBo^  (passim) ; 
so  is  Meleager  (II.  ii.  642) ;  so  is  Rhadamanthns  (Od. 
iv.  564) ;  Agamede  (II.  xi.  739) ;  Ulysses  (Od.  xiii.  39^ 
431);  lastly,  Achilles  (II.  i.  197).     But  never  once,  I 

"  Btnibo  vii.  2.  p.  290.  "  II  iii.  166.  cf.  2a6. 

o  Ocl.  xi.  469. 
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tbink,  does  Homer  bestow  tbis  epitbet  upon  a  Pelasgian 
name.  None  of  tbe  Trojan  royal  family,  so  renowned 
for  beauty,  are  ^avOol:  none  of  tbe  Chiefs,  not  even 
EupborbusP,  of  wbose  flowing  bair  tbe  Poet  bas  given 
us  so  beautiful  and  even  so  impassioned  a  description. 
Notbing  Pelasgian,  but  Ceres  %  tbe  KoWiwXoKafxo^,  is 
admitted  to  tbe  bonour  of  tbe  epitbet.  It  could  bardly 
be  denied  to  tbe  goddess  of  the  ruddy  harvest : 
Excutit  et  flavas  aurea  terra  comas  ^ 

Now  Tacitus,  describing  tbe  Germani,  gives  them 
tnices  et  ctBrtdei  octdi^  rutUm  comce,  magna  corpora^. 
His  treatise  supplies  many  other  points  of  comparison. 

It  is  obvious,  to  compare  tbe  names  of  Scytboe,  Get», 
Gothi,  Massageta^,  Mcesi,  Mysi,  as  carrying  the  marks 
of  their  own  relationship ;  and  the  reader  will  find  in 
Dr.  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus^  tbe  various  indications 
recorded  by  ancient  writers  of  the  extension  of  tbe 
Medians  over  Northern  Egypt:  namely,  from  Herodotus 
(v.  9),  Pliny  (Hist. Nat.  vi.  7),  and  Diodorus  (ii.  43).  The 
last  of  these  authors  recognises  the  similarity  of  tongue 
between  Greeks  and  Hyperboreans  (ii.  47) :  and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  after  reciting  a  series  of  inven- 
tions which  the  Greeks  owed  to  the  barbarians,  records 
among  them  the  saying  of  Anacharsis,  whom  some  of 
the  Greeks  placed  among  their  ^  seven  wise  men,'  and 

adds  iixoi  Se  irairreg  EWifve^  ^KvOi^ova-t  ^. 

And  again,  Herodotus  (i.  125)  gives  us  a  list  of 
names  belonging  to  tbe  different  tribes  of  Persia :  the 
Persia,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  day.  Six  of  these  are 
settled  or  agricultural,  and  four  nomad.     Of  tbe  six, 

P  II.  xvii.  51.  ^  New  Cratylus,  p.  91. 

q  II.  V.  500.  "*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  299  C, 

«•  Propertius.  and  308  A  (Ed.  Colonie  1688). 
»  Tac.  Germ.  i.  4. 
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the  Pasargadffi  are  the  first.     Then  come  the  Ma/xi^oi 
and  Ma(r7rioi.    Three   more  follow,   of  whom  one  » 
named  Tepfxavioi.     The  precise  correspondeDce  of  name 
immediately  suggests  that  the  modem  Germans  deriTe 
their  appellation  from  this  Persian   tribe.     But  it  is 
customary  to  derive  that  name  from  trehr  and  many  or 
from  heer  and  man,  thus  giving  it  a  military  sense:  sod 
it  is  also  observed^  that,  if  it  had  borne  this  sense  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  he  would  probably  have  assigned  to 
it  a  higher  place  in  his  list.    But  he  does  not  give  us  to 
understand,  that  he  means  to  point  out  these  tribal  names 
as  being  the  descriptive  names  of  the  various  classes  in 
one  and  the  same  homogeneous  community,  or  as  having, 
in  any  degree,  the  character  of  caste.  To  the  first  three, 
indeed,  he  assigns  a  political  supremacy  :   for  they  were 
the  tribes  by  whose  meansCyrus  effected  his  designs.  But 
the  idea  of  particular  employments,  and  social  duties, 
does  not  seem  to  belong  even  to  these,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  it  with  the  others.     It  may  have  been  that  the 
Tep/uidvioi  meant  martial,  as  K€(pa\Xtjv€9  seems  to  have 
meant  Head  or  Chief  Hellenes,  and  yet  that,  as  the  latter 
were  not  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Hellenes,  so  the  former 
were  not  the  soldiery  of  all  Persia.    Again,  as  the  AcopUe^ 
of  Homer  lay  undistinguished  in  the  Hellenic  mass, 
yet  afterwards,  and  on  the  very  same  arena,  attained  to 
a   long-lived  supremacy,  so,  and  yet  more   naturally, 
may  it  have  happened  that  a  tribe,  secondary  in  Persia 
itself,  may  have  taken  or  acquired  the  lead  in  a  north- 
ward and  westward  migration  from  it,  and  maj'  have 
A  given  its  name  to  the  people,  which  afterwards  coagu- 

I  lated  (so  to  speak)  around  that  migration. 

I  There  are  not  wanting  either  Homeric  or  post-Ho- 

meric traces  of  a  connection  between  early  Greece  and 

'■  *  Blakesley  on  Herod,  i.  125. 
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Persia.  In  Homer,  Perseus,  father  of  a  line  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  kings,  is  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae^.  A 
son  of  Nestor  bears  the  same  name*.  We  have  also 
the  name  nepo-e^oVem,  wife  of  Aidoneus  or  Pluto,  and 
Perse,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  bears  Circe  and 
jEetes  to  'HeXio?,  the  8un«. 

When  Homer  makes  Perseus  the  son  of  Jupiter,  he 
certainly  implies  of  this  sovereign,  as  of  Minos,  that  he 
had  no  known  paternal  ancestry,  and  perhaps  that  he 
falsely  claimed  a  maternal  one,  in  the  country  where 
he  attained  to  fiime.  But  further,  it  very  decidedly 
appears  from  the  use  of  the  word  'Apyeioi  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Perseids,  and  from  the  intense  attachment 
of  the  Homeric  Juno  to  that  family,  that  they  were  an 
Hellenic  house,  following  upon  the  probably  Egyptian 
dynasty  of  the  Danaids.  With  them  appears  to  begin 
what  Homer  esteems  to  be  the  really  national  history. 
Perseus  therefore  probably  may  have  brought  his  name 
direct  from  among  the  Hellenes  of  the  north.  Why 
should  it  not  have  come  to  the  Helli  from  Persia? 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  we  have  two  other  links 
with  the  east  supplied :  one  in  Perse,  daughter  of  the 
Eastern  Oceanus,  and  bride  of  the  Sun,  the  other  in 
Persephoneia,  whose  aXo-ea,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Outer  Geography,  are  in  the  same  quarter. 

In  Herodotus  we  find  a  tradition  that  Perseus  visited 
Cepheus^  the  Persian  king,  at  the  period  when  the 
people  were  called  by  theGreeks  Cephenes;  that  he  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Andromeda,  and  had  a  son,  Perses,  who 
remained  behind  him,  succeeded  Cepheus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  country.  This  tale  has  the  appearance  of 
a  palpable  fiction,  intended  to  cover  what  may  have 

y  11.  xiv.  319.  »  Od.  ix.  139. 

2  Od.  iii.  414, 444.  *>  Herod,  vii.  61. 
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been  a  fact ;  that  Perseus — vho  in  Homer  has  himsd 
all  the  ap{)earaiice  of  an  immigrant  into  Peloponnemi 
— was  a  stranger,  and  derived  his  name  from  that  of  thi 
Persians.  Now  this  was  the  version  current  amonj 
the  Persians ;  who  reported  that  Persens.  bom  one  o 
themselves,  became  an  Hellene,  but  that  hia  ancestor 
had  not  been  Hellenes.  To  this  Persian  account  Hero 
dotus  appears  to  give  his  own  adheaon:  and  he  state 
that  the  Greeks  reckoned  Hellenic  kings  up  to  Perseus* 
but  that  before  him  they  were  Egyptian.  This  is  in  entin 
harmony  with  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  indirect 
but  consistent  and  conveTging,  notices  sappUed  b] 
Homer.  And  again,  the  whole  mass  of  the  later  report 
concerning  Perseus  keep  him  in  close  relation  witi 
that  outer  circle  of  traditions,  which  I  have  desigoatei 
as  Phoenician ;  with  the  Gorgons  of  Hades,  with  Tartes 
sus  on  the  Ocean,  with  Ethiopia  and  Atlas.  Lastly 
the  continuance  of  the  name  as  a  royal  name,  dowi 
to  the  very  extinction  of  nationality  in  Greece — for  tbi 
last  Macedonian  king  was  a  Perseus — may  probably  b« 
connected  with  a  stream  of  tradition,  that  drew  froD 
Persia  the  oldest  of  the  national  monarchs. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  name  'Ax<<">(  was  the  grea 
descriptive  name  of  the  Hellic  races  in  the  Homeric  age 
Yet  it  is  without  any  note  of  an  Hellic  or  Europeai 
origin.  Let  us  therefore  see,  whether  in  the  £ast  wi 
can  find  anything  that  stands,  even  though  at  firs 
sight  disguisedly,  in  affinity  with  it.  Now  Herodotn 
tells  us,  that  in  the  leading  tribe  of  Pasargadee  ther 
was  a  family  (ippnTpi),  from  which  came  the  Persiai 
kings ;  the  family  of  the  'A\aifi€viSai.  Eveu  if  it  wer 
not  easy  to  trace  the  mode  of  the  relationship,  it  woult 

«  Herod,  vi.  53,  4. 
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seem  inevitable  to  recognise  a  connection  between  the 
name  'AxaiMeViy?,  or  whatever  is  the  proper  Persian 
root  of  this  Greek  patronymic,  and  those '  Ax««ol  whom 
we  find  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  races.  This  connec- 
tion receives  a  singular  illustration  from  Strabo,  who 
in  describing  the  Asiatic  country  called  Aria,  which 
gives  a  name  to  the  Ariau  race,  states  that  it  has  three 
cities  called  after  their  founders,  Artacaeua,  Alexandria, 
and  Achaia.  Artacaes  was  a  distinguished  Persian,  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  The  name  of  Alexander  speaks 
for  itself.  With  respect  to  either  of  these,  Strabo 
may  be  understood  to  speak  of  what  may,  from  the 
respective  dates,  have  been  genuine  historical  traditions. 
But  he  knew  and  could  know  nothing  of  a  Persian 
Achseus,  as  the  founder  of  the  third  city.  And  the 
Greek  Achaeus,  if  he  existed  at  all,  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  to  a  pre-historic  antiquity.  The  real  force 
of  the  tradition  which  reports  that  these  cities  bore  the 
names  of  their  founders,  seems,  however,  to  be  pretty 
obvious.  It  must  surely  mean  this :  that  they  had  borne 
the  same  names  at  all  times  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Thus  we  have  the  Achsean  name  thrown  back,  by  a  local 
testimony  subsisting  in  Strabo's  time,  to  a  remote  anti- 
quity: there  it  finds  a  holding-ground  in  the  Achse- 
menido!  of  Herodotus  :  and  both  these  authors  become 
witnesses,  I  think,  to  the  derivation  of  the  ^A-j^aioi  of 
Homer  from  Persia^.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Achae- 
menes,  who,  according  to  the  Behistun  Inscription,  gave 
his  name  to  the  Achsemenidse,  was  the  father  of  the 
Achseans  of  the  poems,  for  he  appears  to  have  lived 
only  five  generations  before  Darius.  But  the  coinci- 
dence of  name  between  the  ruling  family  in  Persia, 
and  the  dominant  race  in  Greece,  bears  witness,  in 

c  Strabo  xi.  lo.  p.  516. 
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\  harmony   with    other   testimonies,    to    a    presumptivi 

identity  of  origin. 

,  It  appears,  too,  that  the  name  thus  viewed  may  wel 

have  had  its  root  in  the  ancient  Arian  language,  if  w( 

judge  from   its  extant   forms.     The  word    signifyioj 

*  friends,'  according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  is  in  Sanscrit 

sakhd,  and  in  Persian  hakhd. 

"The  name  Aehamenes  signifies  'friendly,'  or  *  possessint 
friends/  being  formed  of  a  Persian  word  hakhd,  correspondioi 
I  r  to  the  Sanscrit  sakhd,  and  an  attributive  affix  equivalent  to  th< 

I;  ■  Sanscrit  mat,  which  forms  the  nominative  in  man.  H.  R.c" 


'  w 
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The  word,  then,  if  we  may  rely  on  this  high  authority 
undergoes  no  other  change,  on  passing  into  the  Greek 
tongue,  than  the  loss  of  the  initial  aspirate,  (while  the 
i  second  is  retained  in  x>)  and  the  addition  of  the  Greel 

If  termination  09  or  109.     In  this  description  of  a  ruling 

race   by  their  common  bond    as   associates,    there   it 
something  that  resembles   the  European    and    feuda 
1^  name  of  peers. 

'  There  is  indeed  another  name  still  existing  in  Persia 

.  that  of  the  Eelliats  or  itinerant  tribes,  the   form   o 

**  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appears 

will  shortly  be  noticed^. 

We  have  now  obtained  various  lights,  which  poin 
out  to  us  the  Persians  as  the  ])robable  ancestry  of  th< 
Greeks.  It  still  remains  to  learn,  whether  from  ihi 
history  of  ancient  Persia  we  can  raise  a  presumptioi 
that  there  were,  through  resemblances  subsisting  there 
marked  signs  of  affinity  between  the  two. 

Herodotus  has  given  us  a  remarkable,  and  apparently 
a  careful,  account  of  the  ancient  Persians,  both  as  U 
religion  and  as  to  manners,  which  upon  the  whole  boti 

^  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  note  5. 

J  Inf.  p.  571. 
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exhibits  striking  |)oiDts  of  resemblance  to  Greece,  and 
likewise  tends  to  attach  that  resemblance  to  the  Ilellic 
rather  than  the  Pelasgian  race. 

In  making  the  comparison,  we  must  allow  specially 
for  two  sources  of  error.  The  Ilellic  tribes  of  Homer's 
time  had  been  probably  for  not  less  than  eight  or  ten 
generations  (since  we  trace  the  Dardanians  on  their 
own  ground  for  seven  generations,  the  Perseids  and 
iEolids  for  six)  detached  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
might  well  have  modified  their  character  and  customs, 
especially  since  they  had  mingled  with  the  Pelasgians 
in  the  plains.  And  again,  the  account  of  Herodotus  is 
later  probably  by  500  years  or  more,  than  the  manners 
described  in  Homer.  The  Persians  of  his  day  had  long 
been  mixed  with  the  Modes :  and  had,  as  he  tells  us% 
adopted  their  costume :  probably  much  else  along 
with  it. 

The  Persians,  says  Herodotus^,  have  no  temples, 
altars,  nor  statues  of  the  gods.  Tacitus ?  gives  a  like 
account  of  the  Germans.  Of  these  Homer  onlv  enables 
us  to  trace  altars  with  clearness  as  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Hellenic  races  at  the  period  of  the  Iroica.  But 
the  tendency  to  sacerdotal  development  among  the 
Pelasgi  may  have  had  its  counterpart  in  *the  symbolism 
and  comjdicated  ceremonial  of  Media**.' 

They  worship  Jupiter  from  high  places.  So  did  Hec- 
tor. We  have  no  reason  to  make  the  same  assertion  of 
the  Trojans  generally :  but  the  place  given  to  Jupiter 
on  Ida,  and  the  whole  Olympian  fabric,  probably  also 
the  plan  of  scaling  heaven  by  heaping  mountains  one  on 
another,  all  belong  to  the  same  train  of  thought. 

They,  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  statement,  call   the 

«  vi.  54.         '  Herod.  1.113.  ^  Blakesley's  Herodotus, vol.  i. 

f^  Tac.  Germ.  c.  9.  428.    Exc.  on  iii.  74. 
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whole  circuit  of  the  heaven  by  the  name  of  Jupiter. 
This  same  is  the  share  of  the  universe,  which,  in  the 
Homeric  mythology,  falls  to  the  lot  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
name  Zetr^  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Sanscrit 
Dyaus^  meaning  Hhe  sky^:'  a  sense  which  we  find  in 
the  svb  dio  and  stib  Jove  of  the  Latin  writers,  belong- 
ing to  the  Augustan  age.  This  elemental  conception  of 
him,  however,  is  probably  more  Median  than  Persian. 

They  did  not  originally  worship  Venus  {ap^Oev) ;  but 
they  learned  the  worship  of  her  from  others,  apparently 
the  Modes  or  Assyrians.  This  remarkably  accords  with 
the  case  of  the  Hellenes  of  Homer,  who  seem  only  to 
have  been  drawing  towards,  rather  than  to  have  accepted 
fully,  the  worehip  of  Venus  in  his  time  ^. 

They  considered  fire  to  be  a  god  ^ :  differing  in  this 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  held  it  to  be  an  animal. 

So  we  find  that  the  worship  of  Vulcan  appears  to  be 
Hellic  more  than  Pelasgian,  and  that  the  fable  of  his 
origin  distinctly  points  to  what  was  for  Homer  the  far- 
thest easf". 

They  paid  a  particular  reverence  to  rivers".  Of  this  we 
have  the  amplest  evidence  in  Homer  among  the  Greeks 
as  to  Alpheus,  Spercheus,  and  the  River  of  Scheria: 
rivers,  too,  were  honoured  by  a  more  distinct  personifi- 
cation than  was  attributed  to  other  natural  objects.  The 
Scamauder  is,  indeed,  similarly  treated.  But  this  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  mode  of  representation :  and 
no  other  Trojan  River  is  actively  personified®.  Simois 
is  addressed  (II.  xxi.  308)  by  Scamander ;  but  is  him- 
self a  mute. 

i  Miiller's  Comparative  Mytho-         ^  iii.  16. 
logy,  p.  45,  in  Oxford  Essays  for         ^  II.  xviii.  394,  et  seqq. 
1856.  n  L  138. 

^  In!  Religion  4tnd    Morals,        ^  This  subject  will  be  resumed 

sect  3.  in  treating  of  the  Trojans. 
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These,  however,  are  particular  points :  let  us  also 
consider  more  at  large  the  general  outline  which 
Herodotus  has  given  us  of  the  Persian  religion. 

They  did  not,  he  says,  consider  as  the  Greeks  did 
that  the  gods  were  {avQpu>iro(pv€asi)  anthropophuisticP- 
They  called  the  entire  circle  of  heaven  by  the  name  of 
Jupiter.  They  originally  worshipped  no  gods  except 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the 
winds.  Afterwards  they  leanied  from  the  Assyrians 
and  Arabians  to  worship  Ovpavlti  under  the  name  of 
Mitra. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  Persian  or  M agian  religions  as  they 
are  in  themselves ;  farther  than  to  observe,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  different.  Here  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  relation,  if  any,  between  that  system  which 
the  sketch  by  Herodotus  describes,  and  the  religion 
of  heroic  Greece. 

It  appears  that  the  religion  of  the  Persians^,  either 
as  anterior  to,  or  as  independent  of  that  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  Magi,  embraced,  ( i )  the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
and  incorporeal  God,  and  (2)  the  worship  of  the  host 
of  heaven. 

The  sketch  of  Herodotus  appears  to  be  a  represen- 
tation of  this  religion  :  it  contains  no  evidence  of  dual- 
ism, and  fire-worship  appears  in  it  only  as  a  subordinate 
characteristic.  Only  it  would  appear  as  if  the  historian 
had  reflected  upon  Persia  the  leading  idea  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  namely,  that  which  invested  Jupiter,  as  the 
supreme  deity,  especially  with  the  charge  of  the  sky 
and  atmosphere :  and  that  when  he  says  the  Persians 
call  the  heavens  Jupiter,  he  probably  means  that  they 

P  Herod,  i.  131.  Q  Malcolm's  Persia^  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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consider  the  Supreme  Being  not  to  be  circumscribed, 
but  to  pervade  all  space.  The  powers  of  outward 
Nature  were  doubtless  worshipped  by  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  organs  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  this  sketch  there  is  something  to  remind  us  of  a 
primitive  religion,  or  at  least  to  suggest  the  traditional 
forms  in  which  that  religion  was  conveyed :  it  teaches 
the  unity  of  God,  and  then  steps  only  into  the  most 
natural  and  proximate  form  of  deviation.  It  is  well 
called  by  Dr.  Dollinger  '  a  monotheism  with  polytbcs- 
istic  elements  ^' 

It  is  unlike  the  Homeric  religion,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  contain  any  evidences  of  traditive  derivation 
nearly  so  abundant  or  so  specific  as,  I  think,  we  shall 
find  manifest  in  the  Homeric  system*.  But  then  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  junior,  by  many  centuries,  to 
the  system  of  Homer:  and  that  these  evidences  had 
become  far  hess  palpable,  at  the  epoch  when  Herodotus 
lived,  in  the  contemporary  religion  of  Greece. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  its  human,  in- 
ventive, and  polytheistic  element,  it  is  evidently  akin 
to  the  Homeric  religion ;  under  which  Nature  is  ever}-- 
where  animated  and  uplifted,  and  teems  at  every  pore 
with  some  expression  of  divinity.  The  Greek  scheme 
is  indeed  still  more  human,  (for  it  takes  everywhere  the 
human  dress,)  more  poetical  and  imaginative,  than  the 
Persian  one;  but  the  generative  principle  is  one  and 
the  same,  namely,  the  impersonation,  though  not  ne- 
cessarily in  both  cases  alike  under  human  conditions, 
of  all  powers  observed  and  felt  in  outward  nature.  The 
whole  group  may  well  remind  us,  both  in  letter  and  in 

r  Dollinger's  Heidenthum  und  Jndenthum,  vi.  2. 
•  See/ The  Religion  of  the  Homeric  Age/  sect.  ii.       *  H.  iii.  276. 
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spirit,  of  the  J  invocation  of  Agamemnon,  which  after 
Jupiter  enumerates  the  sun,  the  rivers,  and  the  earth : 
though  it  also  adds  the  infernal  gods^  We  find  from 
another  place  in  Herodotus,  that  he  knew  the  Persians 
to  believe  in  an  infernal  deity,  to  whom  they  offered 
human  sacrifices^. 

If  we  conceive  the  Persians  moving  westward,  and 
gathering  mental  and  imaginative,  as  well  as  warlike 
and  political  energy,  on  their  way,  we  shall  see  that 
they  are  only  enlarging  the  scheme  reported  in  Hero- 
dotus by  a  consistent  application  of  its  principles,  and 
following  them  out  in  an  imaginative  and  dramatic 
spirit  to  their  results,  when  they  people  every  meadow, 
wood,  and  fountain  with  deity,  and  when  they  con- 
struct the  great  Olympian  court  for  heaven,  with  its 
several  reflections ;  in  the  sea,  around  the  throne  of  Ne- 
reus,  and,  in  the  nether  world,  under  the  gloomy  sway 
of  Aidoneua  and  Persephone. 

Herodotus^  also  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  Persian 
system  as  to  ritual.  Each  person  sacrificed  for  him- 
self :  without  libation,  music,  garlands,  or  cakes :  only 
in  a  becoming  spot,  and  having  the  tiara  wreathed 
usually  with  myrtle.  When  he  had  performed  the 
essential  part  of  the  function,  a  Magus  recited  a  reli- 
gious chant ;  and  no  one  could  perform  sacrifice  except 
in  presence  of  a  Magus.  It  is  plain  that  we  see  here, 
if  not,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks >^,  the  confusion,  at  any 
rate  the  combination,  of  the  genuine  Persian  with  the 
Median  ritual.  The  presence  of  the  Magian  was  re- 
quired, or  let  us  suppose  that  it  was  simply  usual :  yet 
he  did  not  offer  the  sacrifice.  This  was  perhaps  the 
compromise   between   the   sacerdotal   system    of  the 

«  Herod,  vii.  114.  »  i.  132.  y  In  loc. 
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Pelasgians,  and  the  independent  or  patriarchal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Hellenes,  who  exhibit  to  us  first  xnro^nrai^ 
then  /mavTieg  and  OuocTKooi^  but  who  seem  to  know  no- 
thing, as  among  themselves,  of  priests. 

Like  the  Hellic  races,  the  Persians  of  old  were  re- 
markable for  personal  modesty.  They  did  not  practice 
any  unnatural  vice,  until  they  learned  it  from  Greece*. 
They  placed  an  extremely  high  value  on  their  own 
race,  which  they  esteemed  far  before  all  others*. 
Different  social  relations  among  those  who  were  inti- 
mate were  marked  by  differences  in  the  kiss^.  Ekjuals 
kissed  with  the  mouths,  unequals  by  the  mouth  of  one 
on  the  cheek  of  the  other :  while  persons  greatly  infe- 
rior fell  prostrate.  In  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses  kisses  his 
son  Telemachus  (doubtless  on  the  face)  (Od.  xvi.  190), 
and  Penelope  kisses  Telemachus  on  the  head  and  eyes 
(xvii.  39);  but  Ulysses  kisses  the  king  of  Egypt,  when  he 
is  a  suppliant  (xiv.  279)  on  the  knees,  and  the  slave  Dolius 
on  the  hands  (xxiv.  398) :  he  kisses  Eumseus  and  Phi- 
loetius  on  the  head  and  hands,  while  they  embrace,  but 
do  not  kiss  him  (xxi.224,5).  Dolius  held  the  hand,  and 
no  more,  of  Ulysses.  But  the  chief  is  kissed  on  the 
head  and  eyes  by  his  grandmother  (Od.  xix.  417.) 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  shore  the  hair  in 
mourning.  They  held  lying  to  be  the  most  disgraceful 
of  all  things.  It  was  also  disgraceful  to  be  called  a 
woman*^.  Again,  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Croesus 
were  highlanders**,  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
just  as  Achilles  describes  the  Helli  round  Dodona. 
Like  the  KapfiKoixowvreg  'AxaioJ,  they  wore  their  hair 
long*. 

«  Herod  i.  133,  13  5-  ^  ^'  ii-  ^SS- 

^  Ibid.  134.  ^  Herod,  i.  71^  and  ix.  122. 

•>  Ibid.  «  Herod,  vii.  19. 
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All  these  are  points  of  similarity.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  there  are  two  points  of  discrepancy,  which  may 
be  noticed.  The  Persians  had  many  wives  and  concu- 
bines :  and  they  did  not  burn  their  dead.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  points  of  discrepancy  with  the  Greeks, 
the  Persians  were  in  harmony  with,  at  least,  the  ruling 
race  of  Troas ;  and  polygamy  must  always  be  an  affair 
of  ruling  races,  or  of  a  select  few. 

A  fragment  of  the  old  historian  Xanthus^  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  derived  this  habit  from 
the  Medes,  who,  according  to  that  author,  had  no  law 
of  incest,  and  freely  exchanged  their  wives. 

On  the  second  point,  they  differed  from  Troy:  for 
the  Trojans,  like  the  Greeks,  burned  their  dead. 

It  was  also  the  Persian  custom  to  introduce  women 
to  their  banquets^.  There  is,  however,  a  trace  of  this 
last-named  practice  at  least  in  the  Olympian  banquets 
of  Homer.  And  it  is  plain  that  Arete,  the  queen  of 
Alcinous,  was  at  the  Pha^acian  banquet  (Od.vii.  49, 50, 
147,  8) :  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  unusual 
honour  in  which  she  was  held  (Od.  vii.  67).  More 
ordinarily  the  Greek  women  do  not  appear  at  meals 
vnth  men. 

Thus  far  we  seem  to  be  carried  by  the  text  of  He- 
rodotus standing  alone.  And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Ctesias,  as  he  is  reported  in  Photius^ 
though  he  condemns  Herodotus  as  a  teller  of  untruth, 
and  contradicts  him  in  his  narrative,  does  not  question 
his  account  of  religion  and  manners. 

But  the  discovery  and  deciphering  by  Rawlinson  of 
the  Behistun  Inscription  throws  an  additional  light 
upon  this  question,  and  one  highly  confirmatory  of  the 

^  Rawlinsou's  Herodotus,  Life,  %  Herod,  i.  135.  iii.  16.  v.  18. 
p.  cxlviii.  n.  *>  Fhotii  Biblioth.  Cod.  Ixxii. 
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general  conclusions  towards  which  we  have  tended.  The 
Magian,  called  Smerdis^  by  Herodotus,  appears  in  this 
Inscription  under  the  name  of  Gomates :  and  it  is  now 
demonstrated,  that  the  revolution  which  he  wrought, 
or  of  which  he  took  advantage,  and  which  was  reversed 
by  Darius,  was  religious  as  well  as  political.  For,  says 
the  Inscription,  *  when  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  the  state  became  irreligious.*  It  is  then  related 
that  Gomates  obtained  the  empire.  But,  says  Darius, 
*  I  adored  Ormuzd.  Ormuzd  brought  me  aid.'  *  Then 
did  I,  with  faithful  men,  slay  Gomates  the  Magian  .  .  . 
By  the  grace  of  Ormuzd  I  became  king.  Ormuzd  gave 

me  the  empire The  rites  which  Gomates  the 

Magian  had  introduced  I  prohibited.  I  restored  the 
chants,  and  the  worship,  to  the  State,  and  to  those 
families,  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  of 
them.'  Thus  Darius  represents  in  this  great  transac- 
tion the  Persian  party  and  its  religion,  as  against  the 
Medians  and  the  Magi.  Hence  arises  a  direct  pre- 
sumption that  the  Magi  were  properly  a  Median  class, 
and  were  adopted  into  the  Persian  system,  only  in 
consequence  of  the  connection  and  political  amalga- 
mation of  the  Persians  with  the  Modes. 

Again,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  we  have  the  Per- 
sians clearly  exhibited  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Medes,  which  the  Helli  held  to  the  Pelasgi.  The 
needy  highlanders**  come  down  upon  and  overpower 
the  richer  and  more  advanced  inhabitants  of  the  central 
valleys :  under  the  Magian  upstart,  the  latter  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  sovereign  to  rebel,  but 
they  are,  after  a  short  interval,  finally  put  down. 

Darius,  having  obtained  the  throne,  and  established 

*  See  Blakesley's  ExcursusTon  Herod,  iii.  74. 
^  Herod,  ix.  122. 
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the  Persian  supremacy,  proceeded  to  organize  the  em- 
pire; and  he  appears  to  have  displayed  in  this  great 
sphere  the  same  thoroughly  political  mind  as  the  Hel- 
lenic races  exhibited  in  their  diminutive,  but  still  extra- 
ordinary polities.  He  divided  the  empire  by  a  cadastral 
system,  under  provincial  governors ;  and  he  established 
everywhere  fixed  rates  of  tribute.  These  were  great  de- 
partures from  the  old  Greek  form  of  sovereignty :  but 
we  are  now  five  centuries  later  than  the  heroic  age : 
and,  besides,  we  must  remember  that  the  paternal  and 
everywhere  fixed  forms  of  government,  which  will  suffice 
for  very  small  states,  are  not  always  applicable  to  large 
ones.  Yet,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  the  innova- 
tions of  Darius  were  much  resented  by  the  Persians, 
who  under  Cyrus,  and  even  under  Cambyses,  knew  no- 
thing of  fixed  rates  of  taxation,  but  offered  benevolences 
{SS>pa)  to  the  throne^;  and  a  saying  came  into  vogue, 
that  Cyrus  was  a  father,  Cambyses  an  autocrat  {Secnro' 
TJ79),  and  Darius  a  tradesman  (icaTri/Xo?). 

'  Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  King »"/ 

We  seem  to  have  here  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
original  identity  of  the  Persian  and  Helh'c,  or  Hellenic 
ideas  of  government. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  case  of 
Minos,  who  seems  to  have  held  a  large  and  disjointed 
empire,  we  have  traditional,  and  even  Homeric  indica- 
tions of  some  proceeding  not  wholly  unlike  this  of  Da- 
rius. For  this  prince,  according  to  Thucydides,  governed 
the  islands  through  his  sons,  that  is,  by  a  provincial 
organization  under  local  officers '';  in  Homer  we  find 
Rhadamanthus  acting  at  a  distance,  probably  on  his 

*  Herod,  iii.  89.  ™  Shakspeare's  Kichard  II. 
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behalf;  and  we  may  perhaps  hence  conceive,  that  there 
was  truth  in  the  tradition,  afterwards  so  odious,  that  he 
imposed  tribute  upon  the  then  Pelasgian  Attica. 
Minos  indeed  was  a  reputed  Phoenician :  but  in  Homer 
the  Phoenician  and  Persian  traditions  are  closely  com- 
bined, and  the  poet  appears  to  have  treated  Phoenicia 
as  the  medium,  perhaps  even  the  symbol,  of  much  that 
was  Persian.  Even  geographically  I  believe  that  he 
placed  the  two  countries  in  very  close  proximity. 

It  seems  probable  also,  that  we  may  consider  the 
long  continued  application  of  the  term  BaerAei?  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Persian  kings,  as  having  reference  to  an 
original  identity  of  race  and  manners.  It  had  been 
their  own  original  name  for  a  monarch..  When  the  an- 
cient monarchies  passed  away,  so  did  the  name  from 
their  usage ;  and  the  possessor  of  singlehanded  power 
among  the  Greeks,  having  in  aU  cases  obtained  it  by 
the  suppression  of  liberty,  came  to  be  called  rvpawo^ ; 
but  the  word  BacriXm  continued  to  be  used  with  re- 
ference to  Persia,  where  the  chain  of  traditions  had  not 
been  broken,  and  where  monarchy  had  never  ceased  to 
prevail ;  so  that  there  had  been  no  reason  for  a  change 
of  usage,  or  for  a  deviation  from  the  ancient  respect 
and  reverence  towards  the  possessor  of  a  throne.  Again, 
the  traditional  throne  of  Lacedaemon  continued  to  be 
held  by  BacrAci?®. 

For  the  word  Bao-iXev?  was  one  of  no  ordinary  force ; 
and  down  to  a  very  late  date  it  must  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  venerable  recollections.  It  was  borne  by 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  even  at  times 
stickled  for  by  them,  as  a  title  distinguishing  them  from 
the  emperors  of  the  West.  Though  essentially  Greek,  it 

"   Ar.  Pol.  III.  xiv.  3. 
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was  also  written  in  the  Latin  character.  Unlike  the 
word  /fe*r,  it  appears  never  to  have  been  applied  to  any 
ruler  who  exercised  a  merely  derivative  power.  It  tra- 
velled so  far  westward  as  to  our  own  island  :  and  King 
Edgar,  in  a  charter,  calls  himself  Anglorum  BasHew^ 
omniumque  Regum^  Insularum^  Oceanique  Britanniam 
circumjacentis,  cunctarumque  nationum^  qtus  infra  earn 
incltiduntury  Imperator  et  Dominus^. 

Even  now,  after  so  many  centuries  of  vicissitude,  the 
Persian  presents  numerous  points  of  resemblance,  per- 
haps more  than  we  can  find  in  Modem  Greece  itself, 
to  the  primitive  and  heroic  Greek  of  Homer.  Upon 
the  whole,  without  doubt,  he  stands  upon  a  lower  level. 
Lying,  drunkenness,  unnatural  vice^,the  degradation  of 
women,  are  all  now  rife  in  Persia.  But  such  things 
were  to  be  expected  after  so  many  ages  of  estrange- 
ment from  the  revealed  knowledge  of  God,  of  moral 
contamination,  and  of  political  depression  and  mis- 
government.  But  with  allowance  on  these  accounts, 
and  on  the  score  of  the  changes  to  Magianism  and 
Mahometanism,  the  old  features  are  still  retained,  and 
they  present  to  our  view  abundant  presumptions  of 
identity. 

The  Persians**  are  still  noted  for  hospitality  and  love 
of  display:  for  highly  refined  manners  and  great  per- 
sonal beauty.  They  have  still  an  intense  love  of  poetry, 
of  song,  and  also  of  music,  while  their  practice  of  this 
art  is  rude  and  simple:  they  still  associate  poetry 
(sometimes  licentious,  as  in  the  Eighth  Odyssey)  with 

P   Seidell's  Titles  of  Honour,         '  The  traits  mentioned  in  the 

chap.  ii.  text,  where  there  is  no  special 

q    Malcolm's   Persia,  ii.   585.  reference,  are   drawn   from   the 

63 1  >  6-     Quarterly  Review,  vol.  three  last  chapters  of  Malcolm's 
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recitation  and  the  banquet ;  and,  when  Malcolm  wrote, 
printing  was  still  unknown  among  the  useful  arts  of  the 
country.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  horses,  much 
given  to  the  chase  and  to  the  practice  of  horse-racing^ 
Men  of  letters  are  esteemed,  and  their  society  valued, 
even  as  in  the  Odyssey  the  Bard  is  among  those  whom 
men  are  accustomed  to  invite  to  dinner".  On  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage  they  celebrate  prolonged  feasts 
of  three  days  for  the  poor,  and  from  that  up  to  thirty  or 
forty  days  for  the  highest  classes.  Amidst  great  de- 
pravity, much  of  filial  piety  and  of  maternal  influence 
remains*.  It  is  observed  that  they  do  not  usually  allude 
to  women  by  name".  There  is  an  approach  to  this  ab- 
stinence in  the  Homeric  poems ;  where  names  of  men, 
and  likewise  of  goddesses,  in  the  vocative  are  frequent, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  any  instances  of  a 
woman  addressed  by  her  proper  name  throughout  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey.  But  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 
notes  of  similarity  is  that,  together  with  their  high  and 
refined  politeness,  they  retain  a  liability,  when  under 
great  excitement,  to  a  sort  of  cannibal  ferocity.  A 
recent  writer  states*  the  following  anecdotes.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  chieftain  of  a  tribe  slew  in  a  feud  the 
chieftain  of  another.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  attacked 
while  on  a  journey,  taken  after  vigorous  resistance,  and 
put  to  death.  His  heart,  if  we  may  believe  the  recital, 
was  then  roasted,  and  was  eaten  by  the  mother  of  his 
former  victim.  And  again  ;  the  husband  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman  had  been  slain  by  a  rival  chief.     The 

r   Malcobn*8   Persia,    ii.  550,         ^  Ibid.  616,  and  Quart.  Rev. 

558,566,611.  p.  509- 

■  Ibid.  576.     Grote*8  History         «   Quart.    Rev.  vol.   101.    p. 

of  Greece,  P.  I.  c.  xxi.   vol.  ii.  509  n. 
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widow,  who  had  been  much  attached  to  the  dead  war- 
rior, would  minutely  describe  the  incidents  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, and  then,  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven, 
would  pray  to  Ali  to  deliver  the  murderer  into  her 
hands,  '  that  having  cut  out  his  heart,  I  may  make  it 
into  kibabs,  and  eat  it  before  I  die/  These  are 
certainly  most  pointed  proofs  that  Homer  has  pro- 
ceeded with  his  usual  veracity,  as  an  observer  and 
chronicler  of  man,  when  he  shocks  us  by  making 
Achilles  wish  he  could  eat  Hector,  and  Hecuba  wish 
she  could  eat  Achilles ;  nay,  even  when  he  yet  further 
proves  that  this  idea  was  iamiliar  to  his  race  and  age, 
by  making  Jupiter  tell  Juno,  she  would,  he  believes,  be 
well  content  to  eat  Priam  and  all  his  sons. 

To  appreciate  fully,  however,  the  resemblances  of 
Greek  and  Persian,  we  must  take  the  latter  as  he  is 
found  in  the  military  tribes  of  the  province  of  Pars  or 
Fars.  The  members  of  these  tribes  are  chiefly  horse- 
men, all  soldiers,  and  all  brigands.  But  they  abhor 
the  name  and  character  of  thief ;  plunder  is  redeemed 
by  violence  in  their  eyes,  and  it  is  evidently  accompa- 
nied with  the  practice  of  a  generous  and  delicate 
hospitality.  Elsewhere  in  Persia  many  degrading  cus- 
toms prevail,  and  women  are  regarded  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  sensual  use ;  but  among  these  military  tribes 
they  are  more  highly  valued,  and  are  of  remarkable 
modesty  and  chastity ;  yet  they  have  an  innocent  free- 
dom in  their  good  offices  to  strangers  y,  which  at  once 
recalls  the  Greek  maidens  of  the  Odyssey.  Adultery 
is  capitally  punishable.  Alexander  the  Great  endea- 
voured to  bring  these  tribes  to  settle,  and  to  adopt  agri- 
cultural habits ;  but  they  have  defied  his  efforts,  and  still 
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remain  like  the  old  Helli  of  the  hills,  when  they  hung 
over  the  Pelasgians  of  the  valleys.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Eteo-Per- 
sian  province  of  Fars :  and  further,  that  they  bear  the 
name  Eelleat',  which  at  least  presents  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Helli.  The  aspirate  would  pass 
into  the  doubled  e,  like  17X10;  into  j/eXco?,  or  e^i^a  into 
SeSva.     So  Helli  is  the  equivalent  of  Eelli. 

In  sura,  the  ancient  Persians,  like  the  Helli,  were  of 
Arian  race,  of  highland  character  and  habits,  inhabit- 
ants of  a  rude  country  :  apparently  children  of  Japhet, 
akin  closely  to  the  Hellenes,  and  less  palpably  to  the 
Osci  and  Umbri. 

The  Medians  were  civilly  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  social  life,  and  were  possessed  of  greater  wealth,  but 
endowed  with  inferior  energies.  They  are  presumed  by 
many  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  Ham :  to  have  peopled 
Egypt,  and  to  be  akin  to  the  ancient  Sicani,  to  the 
Basques,  the  Esthonians,  the  Lapps,  and  the  Finns  of 
modem  Europe.  For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  in  all  likelihood  the  immediate 
fountain-head  of  the  wide-spread  Pelasgian  races. 

We  began  under  the  warning  of  Mr.  Grote :  and  I 
fear  that  we  end  under  the  implied  ban  of  another 
very  able  and  recent  writer,  Dr.  Latham^.  He  considers 
that  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  no  facts  with 
respect  to  the  Pelasgi  more  than  those  three,  so  slight 
and  so  incapable  of  effective  combination,  which  are 
recognised  by  Mr.  Grote**.  But  the  principle  he  lays 
down  is  that,  by  which  I  wish  to  be  tried.  He  says, 
the  scholar  finds  a  ttw  <rrS)  in  the  dictum  of  this  or 

*  Malcolm,  i.  369.  ii.  597,  634,     grations,  pp.  33-6. 

638.  ^  History  of  Greece,   vol.  ii. 

*  Latham*8  Man  and  his  Mi-     p.  352. 
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that  author,  but  the  sound  ethnologist  ^  on  the  last  tes- 
tified fact:'  he  demands  for  his  basis  Hhe  existing 
state  of  things  as  either  known  to  ourselves,  or  known 
to  contemporaries  capable  of  learning  them  at  the 
period  nearest  the  time  under  consideration/  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  text  of  Homer,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
answers  this  demand :  that  his  accounts  of  Pelasgian, 
Hellene,  and  Achaean,  when  we  can  get  at  them,  and 
when  we  take  into  view  his  epoch  and  means  of  informa- 
tion, come  clearly  within  the  meaning  of  ^testified  iacts' 
in  regard  to  that  particular  subject  matter.  I  admit  that, 
from  their  incidental  and  often  unconscious  nature,  there 
is  a  great  liability  to  error  in  the  attempt  to  elicit  them : 
but  my  assertion  is,  that  the  ground  under  foot  is  sound ; 
and  that,  though  we  may  go  astray  while  travelling  it, 
yet  we  are  not  attempting  to  tread  upon  a  quicksand. 
As  to  the  success  with  which  this  principle  has  here 
been  applied,  I  am  not  too  sanguine ;  but  I  contend 
earnestly  for  the  principle  itself,  because  I  believe  that 
it  will,  when  admitted,  legitimately  work  out  its  ovni 
results,  and  that  they  will  make  no  unimportant  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  fieu^ts  of  that  great  branch  of  philo- 
sophy, the  history,  and  most  of  all  the  early  history,  of 
man. 
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Page  io6.  On  the  possible  migration  of  the  Dodona&an 
oracle,  see  below,  p.  238. 

P.  126.  On  the  theory  of  Curtius  respecting  the  lonians,  see 
p.  480. 

P.  153.  The  wealth  of  Egyptian  Thebes  was  known  to 
Achilles ;  see  II.  ix.  381. 

P.  167.  The  Birth  of  Minos  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  Outer  Geography  of  the  Odyssey.  On  the 
ancient  and  extensive  influence  of  Phoenicia  upon  Crete,  see 
Hock^s  Greta,  vol.  i.  pp.  68  and  seqq. 

P.  186.  On  the  word  lupus,  see  Miiller's  Dorians,  II.  yi.  8, 9, 
for  its  relation  to  Aevicos,  \vi^,  Avm/yci^s,  or  light-born,  and 
lux. 

P.  306.  In  general  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  above 
on  the  subject  of  language,  I  may  refer  to  the  JRomische  Ge- 
schichte*  of  Mommsen^  which  had  not  come  under  my  eye 
when  the  Seventh  Section  went  to  press. 

His  conclusions  are ; 

J.  That  the  Greek  and  mid-Italian  languages  correspond,  in 
what  touches  the  rudiments  of  the  material  life  of  man. 

2.  That  in  the  higher  region  of  the  mind,  of  religion,  and 
of  advanced  polity,  this  correspondence  wholly  fails. 

3.  That  the  Graeco-Italic  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  down  to 
the  pastoral  stage  of  society  only,  and  ceases  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agricultural  and  settled  stage. 

4.  That  the  abstract  genius  of  the  Roman  religion  bears  a 
relation  to  the  Greek  anthropophuism,  like  that  of  the  full- 

*  Leipsic,  1854,  vol.  i,  ch.  ii. 


^  ^  axis. 
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formed  Indian  mythology  to  the  metaphysical  scheme  of  the 
Zendavesta. 

He  appears  to  roe  to  cast  the  balance  overmuch  on  the  Roman 
side :  but  his  statement  will  well  repay  an  attentive  consider- 
ation. 

He  supplies  the  following  words,  which  I  would  add  to  the 
lists  I  have  given  above.  They  generally  corroborate  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

xdp^os    hortus. 

Kiyxpo9 cicer. 

fjL€\CvTj   milium. 

TToArd;    puis. 

yi'ikrj  mola. 

&fi-a£a  J 

TToCvri poena. 

Kplvio^  Kplfxa  ...  crimen. 

ToXilua     talio. 

Xtrtav tunica. 

And.  belonging  to  the  higher  domain — 

(Ticuros scutum  (with  an  alteration, 

or  progression  of  sense). 

Aoyxi; lancea. 

riyL€Vos  templum. 

Among  these,  the  relationship  of  riyicvos  and  templum  seems 
to  require  further  proof. 

I  have  to  add  the  word  kijXov,  which  seems  to  be  in  nearer 
correspondence  than  fi4\os  is  with  telum.  On  the  other  side, 
I  may  note  4op,  for  a  awordy  and  6\osy  ^x^jxa,  for  a  chariot^ 
as  among  the  words  not  in  correspondence. 

P.  3 1 1 .  Add  4>€fiMr7ros.    II.  ii.  768. 

P.  313.  The  statement  as  to  the  persons  slain  by  Hector 
and  Mars  is  inaccurate.  The  seven  first  names  are,  so  far  as 
the  text  informs  us,  undistinguished^  except  Teuthras,  who  is 
called  iiVTiOtos^   and  among  these  seven  we  have  no  name. 
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which  is  clearly  of  Hellio  etymology.  But  the  nine  others 
belong  to  a  different  part  of  the  action  (II.  zi.  301-4),  and  are 
expressly  called  fiytyAvts  (or  officers,  II.  ii.  365) :  and  among 
these,  while  we  have  four  names  of  Hellic  complexion,  Dolops 
and  Opheltius  are  the  only  two  which  can  be  positively  as- 
signed to  the  Pelasgian  class. 

P.  380.  While  I  have  stated  the  second  sense  of  the  word 
*Apyos  according  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  balance  of 
the  evidence,  I  admit  it  to  be  a  doubtful  point  whether  we 
ought  rather,  with  Strabo  (p.  365),  to  understand  it  preferably 
as  capable  of  meaning  the  entire  Peloponnesus. 
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